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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT 


In  Septeaber  1985  a  large-scale  teacher  internship 
project  was  iapleaented  in  schools  in  Alberta.  During 
each  of  the  1985-86  and  1986-87  school  years,  this 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  provided  nearly  900  recent 
graduates  of  university  teacher  preparation  prograas  with 
e^iloyaent  as  interns.    Funding  was  provided  by  Alberta 
Education,  Alberta  Career  Oevelppaent  and  Eaploysent,  and 
school  systess.    The  general  purposes  of  this  two-year 
prograa  were  to  provide  em>loyBent  in  teaching  for 
recently  graduated  teachers  who  aight  otherwise  be 
unemployed  or  undereaployed,  and  to  assess  the  utility  of 
a  year-long  prograa  in  which  the  transition  froa 
university  student  to  full-tiae  teacher  was  undertaken 
aore  gradually  and  with  acre  professional  assistance  than 
is  usually  the  case  with  beginning  teachers. 

The  Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  was 
evaluated  extensively  by  a  research  teaa  of  12  professors 
froB  the  Universities  of  Alberta,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge. 
This  evaluation  consisted  of  aany  eleaents;    a  literature 
reviewi  the  collection  of  inforaation  about  internships 
in  other  professions;  interviews  with  professors, 
in-school  staff  aeabers  and  representatives  of  aajor 
educational  organizations;  questionnaires  coapleted  by 
professors,  senior  education  students,  beginning 
teachers,  interns,  supervising  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents;  observation  and  coding  of  the  teaching 
behavior  of  beginning  teachers  and  interns;  reports  by 
superintendents  and  by  consultants  in  regional  offices  of 
education;  and  analysis  and  assessaent  of  this  large 
voluae  of  inforaation.    Recoaaendations  for  iaproving  the 
prograa  in  its  second  year  were  aade  in  June  1986; 
recoaaendations  for  future  developaent  of  the  teacher 
internship  are  aade  in  the  final  evaluation  report. 

The  evaluation  revealed  that  the  internship  year 
facilitates  the  student-to-teacher  transition.  The 
nuaerous  positive  features  and  the  strong  support  for  the 
continuation  of  an  internship  prograa  by  virtually  all 
aajor  educational  groups  far  outweighed  the  several 
negative  features.    Direct  benefits,  usually  not 
available  to  beginning  teachers,  were  experienced  by 
interns.    Benefits  also  accrued  to  supervising  teachers, 
to  students  and  to  the  schools  in  which  the  interns  were 
eaployed. 

The  respondent  groups  expressed  overall  support  for 
the  four  specific  purposes  of  the  internship  prograa:  the 
refineaent  of  teaching  skills  of  interns,  the  assessaent  of 
the  interns'  suitability  for  placeaent,  the  developaent  of 
professional  relationships  by  interns,  and  the  further 
developaent  of  professional  skills  of  supervising  teachers. 


Th#  revlmr  of  practices  in  other  countries  and  other 
professions  revealed  strong  support  in  many  Western 
countries  for  the  introduction  of  a  structured  and 
well*plamied  entry  year  for  beginning  teachers  to  replace 
the  typical  'quick-inersion,  sink-or-svim^  approach  to 
induction  wi  *h  its  sany  negative  consequences*  MOst 
professions  have  an  introductory  period  and  have  found  it 
to  be  beneficial  for  their  interns,  their  profession  and 
their  clients* 

Based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  1985-87  Alberta 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project,  the  literature  and 
research  on  teacher  induction,  and  the  experience  of 
other  professions,  the  following  course  of  action  is 
strongly  reconended: 

That,  by  September  1990,  every  beginning 
teacher~that  is,  one  i^o  has  cospleted  the 
university  teacher  preparation  prograa  and  has 
never  been  esployed  on  a  regular,  full-time 
contract — be  required  to  coq^lete  successfully 
an  approved  internship,  to  be  known  as  a 
^eaidier  Residency  Program'^  for  Resident 
Teachers*'    The  prograa  would  have  these 
central  features; 

1.  length  of  residency  to  be  an  entire  school 
year; 

2.  prograas  for  resident  teachers  to  be 
developed  by  each  school  jurisdiction  in 
accordance  vith  provincial  regulations  and 
guidelines; 

3.  resident  teachers  to  be  eqiloyed  only  in 
schools  which  are  approved  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  offer  suitable  prograns 
for  resident  teachers; 

4*      enphasis  to  be  placed  upon  effective 
teaching  and  classroom  nanagenent; 

5*      supplementary  experiences  to  be  organized 
to  allow  the  resident  teacher  to  become 
familiar  with  the  teacher's  role,  the 
operations  of  a  school  throughout  the  year, 
and  student  development  during  a  school  year; 

6*      teaching  load  to  be  substantially  less  than 
that  of  a  full-time  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  but  to  increase  during  the 
year; 
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7.  supportivA  supervision  with  eiq>ha8is  on 
fonativs  evaluation  and  regular  feedback  to 
be  provided  by  a  trained  teas  of  support 
teachers f  one  of  \Aiom  should  be  designated 
'Residency  Advisor'; 

8.  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  teachers  to  be 
extended  also  to  resident  teachers  with 
respect  to  benefits,  certification  and 
re-esployaent,  except  that  their  salary 
should  be  in  the  order  of  four-fifths  of 
that  of  beginning  teachers;  and 

9.  a  'Teacher  Residency  Board'  to  be 
established  as  an  independent  authority 

with  responsibility  for  designing  the  program, 
for  developing  regulations  and  guidelines,  for 
approving  schools  in  irtiich  residenc  teachers 
may  be  employed,  for  developing  evaluation 
criteria  and  standards  for  successful 
coq^letion  of  the  Teacher  Residency  Progrsn, 
and  for  overall  direction  and  aonitoring  of 
the  program;  this  board  would  be  coaq^sed  of 
representatives  of  the  major  educational 
organizations  in  the  province. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  extensive  consultation 
and  planning  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  proposed 
mandatory  Teacher  Residency  Program  in  September  1990,  the 
following  interim  measures  are  recommended: 

That,  by  September  1988,  every  beginning  teacher 
be  required  to  participate  in  a  year-long 
induction  program  that  provides  for  a  reduced 
teaching  load  and  appropriate,  skilled 
supervision;  this  would  serve  as  a  phasing-in 
period  for  the  Teacher  Residency  Program  described 
in  the  major  recommendation. 

That,  during  the  two-year  period  1988-90, 
regulations  and  guidelines  ba  developed  for  the 
Teacher  Residency  Program  based  on  the  findings 
of  this  study  and  on  the  experience  with  the 
beginning  teacher  induction  program. 

To  implement  the  major  recommendation  and  the  proposed 
interim  measures,  additional  resources  would  be  required  to 
provide  release  time  for  resident  teachers,  support  teachers 
and  resource  personnel,  and  to  finance  in-service  activities 
for  these  three  categories  of  personnel,    in  view  of  the 
benefits  to  all  parties  involved,  the  sourc«8  and  amounts  of 
these  additional  resources  should  be  jointly  determined  by 
the  major  educational  organizations  in  the  province. 
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Alberta  has  a  history  of  leadership  In  educational 
Innovation.    Another  Initiative,  this  time  In  teacher 
preparation.  Is  now  needed.    The  Introduction  of  the 
Teacher  Residency  Program  would  enable  teaching  to  join 
other  professions  In  requiring  a  properly  organized 
transitional  experience  for  the  graduates  of  Its 
university  preparation  programs,  thereby  facilitating 
their  entry  Into  full-'tlme  professional  practice. 
Adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  would  be  In  keeping 
with  current  views  on  teacher  preparation  and  should 
enhance  the  provision  of  education  throughout  Alberta. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TECHNICAL  REPORT 

On  the  22  April  1985,  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
Alberta  announced  a  two-year  $28,000,000  experiment  in  the 
internship  for  teachers  which  was  entitled  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project.    This  large-scale  pilot  endeavor  in 
teacher  preparation  commenced  in  September  1985,  at  a  time 
when  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  Province  had 
substantially  outpaced  the  demand.    The  le^d  time  from 
introduction  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  full 
implementation  some  four  months  later  was  short.  Provision 
was  made  for  placing  up  to  900  interns  each  year  in 
Alberta's  public,  separate,  private  and  Early  Childhood 
Services  schools.    The  actual  figures,  counting  many  who 
served  part-year  rather  than  full-year  internships,  reached 
899  in  the  first  year  and  was  889  on  5  May  1987.    Lead  t'jie 
for  mounting  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  this  project  was 
even  shorter.    Nevertheless,  an  evaluation  component  of  a 
scale  seldom  associated  with  such  programs  was  built  into 
the  project. 


Purposes  and  Procedures  of  the  st-udv 


The  multi-faceted  study  of  the  two-year  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project,  commissioned  by  Alberta  Education  in 
October  1985,  was  conducted  by  a  research  team  of  professors 
of  education  from  all  three  Alberta  universities  which  grant 
Education  degrees;    the  University  of  Alberta,  including 
Faculty  Saint-Jean,  the  University  of  Calgary  and  the 
University  of  Lethbridge.    In  addition,  some  18  educators 
were  specially  trained  to  collect  classroom  data  for  the 
study.    Over  the  two-year  period,  approximately  6,000 
individuals  provided  detailed  information  for  the 
evaluation. 

Data  were  collected  by  surveying  the  extensive 
literature  in  this  field,  by  direct  observations  of  interns 
and  beginning  teachers  in  classrooms  throughout  the 
Province,  and  by  in-depth  interviews  both  of  those  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  other  professionals  and  of  large 
samples  of  individuals  participating  in  or  affected  by 
Alberta's  teacher  internship  program,    m  addition,  an  even 
larger  number  of  those  directly  involved  in  a  va.  <ety  of 
ways  in  this  endeavor  provided  information  about  cr 
reactions  to  various  aspects  of  the  program  by  means  of 
questionnaires,    content  and  statistical  analyses  of  the 
large  tunounts  of  data  collected  were  employed.  This 
permitted  the  results  to  be  presented  in  tabular  as  well  as 
textual  form. 
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OMectlvftg  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 


A  major  objective  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 
(ITP)  was  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  student  to 
professional  teacher  by  assisting  the  beginning  teacher  in 
acquiring  skills,  competencies  and  professional  attitudes 
with  the  help  of  capable  and  experienced  teachers  and 
supervisors.    Another  objective  was  to  provid")  employment 
for  beginning  teachers  who  could  not  find  teaching  positions 
in  a  period  of  teacher  oversupply  in  Alberta. 

The  official  purposes  of  the  ITP  were  to  be  attained  in 
a  structured  and  supportive  environment  providing  for  the 
following: 

1.  refinement  of  teaching  skills; 

2.  development  of  professional  relationships; 

3.  assessment  of  the  internes  suitability  for 
placement ; 

4.  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  internship 
as  a  means  to  improve  teaching  competency;  and 

5.  further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of 
supervising  teachers. 


Funding  Arranaementa  for  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project 


Funding  for  the  Alberta  internship  program  came  from 
several  sources •    Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment 
provided  $7,800  per  intern  and  Alberta  Education  added 
$5,460  and  a  benefits  package  of  $750.  Employing 
jurisdictions,  including  school  divisions,  counties,  public 
and  separate  school  districts,  and  private  schools,  provided 
$2,340  for  each  intern.    An  additional  $1,000  per  intern  was 
made  available  by  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment 
for  use  in  financing  professional  development  activities. 
The  salary  for  a  full  ten-month  internship  was  set  at 
$15,600  and  this  amount  was  prorated  for  internships  of  a 
shorter  duration. 


Major  Characterlstlcfl  of  the  Initiation 
to  Teaching  Project 


Because  the  ITP  was  an  experiment  in  teaching 
internships,  considerable  flexibility  was  permitted  in  the 
program.    Department  of  Education  guidelines,  a  Provincial 
Steering  Committee  for  the  project  and  for  its  evaluation, 
and  the  appointment  by  Alberta  Education  of  a  full-time 
Director  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  by  Alberta 
Education  helped  to  achieve  some  measure  of  uniformity  in 
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practices  throughout  Albeirta.    The  guiding  characteristics 
for  the  project  were  the  following: 

-  Participation  in  the  ITP  was  optional  for 
beginning  teachers  and  for  enploying  school 
j  urisdictions • 

-  Each  internship  was  to  be  ten  months  in  length  and 
nonrenewable;  however,  many  internships  were  of 
shorter  duration. 

-  Interns  were  not  to  be  employed  as  substitute 
teachers,  teacher  aides  or  regular  teachers. 

-  Individual  school  jurisdictions  were  responsible 
for  recruitment,  hiring,  placement,  induction 
programs,  supervision  and  evaluation. 

-  Programs  were  expected  to  ensure  a  gradual  increase 
of  teaching  responsibility  for  the  intern. 

-  The  supervising  teacher  was  expected  to  provide 
supervisory  assistance  as  required. 

-  A  written  assessment  was  to  be  provided  to  the  intern 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  internship. 

-  A  set  of  Alberta  Education  guidelines  governing 
various  aspects  of  the  internship  program  was 
supplied  to  each  participating  school  jurisdiction. 


Specific  Objectives  Associated  with  the  Evaluation 


The  evaluation  study  had  two  main  purposes:     (l)  to 
provide  a  formative  e\iluation  of  the  Alberta  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project  in  its  first  year  of  operation  which  would 
serve  as  the  basis  for  proposing  changes  for  the  second  year 
of  the  project,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  stunmative  evaluation  of 
the  entire  project  and  its  various  components  so  that  a 
decision  to  discontinue  the  project  after  two  years  or  to 
give  it  continuing  program  status  might  be  made.    The  second 
purpose  also  involved  making  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  program. 

To  achieve  these  two  purposes,  four  questions 
concerning  each  purpose  were  to  be  answered.  These 
questions  related  first,  to  identifying  intentions  for  the 
project  and  recording  observations  of  project  activities,  in 
order  to  provide  descriptive  information  about  the 
internships;  and  second,  assessing  the  appropr 1 ^teness  of 
various  elements  of  the  project  and  determining  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  the  intentions,  in  order  to 
provide  judgemental  information. 

Specifically,  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  project  proposed  two  foci  for  the  evaluation: 
(1)  the  project  outcomes  or  ends  sought  in  the  form  of 
impacts  or  effects  ^on  interns,  participating  teachers  and 
administrators  as  well  as  on  various  levels  of  government 
and  institutions  throughout  the  province^;  and  (2)  the 
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cQB^ponentis  which  comprise  the  project,  or  means  employed  to 
accomplish  the  ends,  that  is,  ^the  structures  and  processes 
developed  and  employed  provincially  and  locally  and  the 
associated  conditions,  principles  and  guidelines.^ 


Evaluation  Reports 


Over  the  course  of  two  years,  numerous  meetings  of  the 
research  team  were  held  to  devise  detailed  plans  for  the 
evaluation.    The  various  research  strategies  involved,  as 
well  as  the  findings  of  the  many  study  coiq>onents,  are 
detailed  in  Volumes  1  and  2  of  the  Evaluation  of  the 

Initiation  to  Teaching  Project;  Technical  Report,  each 

volume  containing  10  chapters  and  together  summarizing  23 
interim  reports.    The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Technical  Report  are  as  follows: 

Volume  1    (A  report  of  findings  primarily  from  the  1985-86 
phase  of  the  evaluation) 

1  Introduction  to  the  Technical  Report 

2  Internships  in  Teaching  and  Other  Professions 

3  Internship  Practices  in  Other  Professions 

4  Interviews  with  Stakeholders 

5  Interviews  in  Schools 

6  Interviews  During  Classroom  Observations 

7  Survey  of  Superintendents 

8  Survey  of  School-Based  Personnel 

9  Surveys  and  Interviews  of  Faculty  of  Education 
Professors  and  Senior  Students 

10       Interim  Recor-nendations  Based  on  the  1985-86  Phase 
of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 

Volune  2    (A  report  of  findings  primarily  from  the  1986-87 
phase  of  the  evaluation) 

1  Introduction  to  the  Technical  Report 

2  Interviews  with  Stakeholders 

3  Interviews  in  Schools 

4  Interviews  During  Classroom  Observations 

5  Survey  of  Superintendents 

6  Survey  of  School-Based  Personnel 

7  Survey  of  Faculty  of  Education  Professors 

8  Survey  of  Faculty  of  Education  Senior  Students 

9  Reports  from  School  Jurisdictions 
10  Classroom  Observation  Study 

Following  the  first  phase  of  evaluation,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program,  a  list  of 
recommendations  was  presented  to  the  Director  and  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  initiation  to  Teaching  Project. 
These  recommendations  appear  in  the  final  chapter  of 
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Technical  Report  Volume  i.  as  well  as  in  the  Final  Report 
and  the  SuinmarY  Report. 

The  first  year  data,  presented  mainly  in  Voliune  1  of 
"he  Technical  Report,  although  important  in  their  own  right, 
primarily  served  the  purpose  of  sensitizing  the  research 
teaun  to  many  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
internship  program.    The  design  and  foci  of  the  second 
year's  evaluation  were  developed  largely  from  the  findings 
of  the  first  year  of  the  evaluation.    For  example,  there  was 
a  strong  emphasis  in  the  second  year  on  various  policy 
matters  that  were  identified  in  the  first  year.  These 
policy  matters  are  explored  primarily  in  Technical  Retiort 
Volume  2.    The  longitudinal  classroom  study,  mentioned  early 
in  this  chapter,  spanned  both  years  of  the  study.  The 
report  on  it  also  appears  in  Technical  Report  volume  a. 

The  Technical  Report  and  the  interim  reports  on  which 
it  is  based  served  as  the  data  sources  for  the  report 
entitled.  Evaluation  of  the  initiation  to  TAant^jng  Prfflf^i 
rinal  Report.    The  Final  Report,  in  addition  to  summarizing 
this  large-scale  study  and  its  findings,  also  presents 
reconnendatlons  based  on  the  two-year  evaluation.  A 
shortened  version,  prepared  for  wider  distribution,  is 
entitled  Evaluation  of  the  initiation  to  Teaching  Pr>ft^Anti 
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INTESNSHIPS  IN  TEACHING  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONS 


The  Nature  of  Intemahlps  In  the  Professions 


Problems  for  Beginning  Professionals 

Historically,  new  entrants  in  many  professions  learned 
by  apprenticeship  to  master  practitioners.    Only  after 
extensive  practice  under  individual  supervision  and  guidance 
did  they  gain  independence  and  professional  status.  In 
education,  for  example,  expert  teachers  trained  monitors, 
probationers  and  pupil  teachers  in  other  classrooms;  senior 
students  received  training  and  were  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  instruction  of  other  children  (Wilson  and  D'Oyley, 
1973:13) . 

With  the  advent  of  academic  training  programs,  novice 
professionals  experienced  difficulty  adapting  from 
institutional  settings  and  theoretical  approaches  to 
professional  worlq;>laces  and  practical  tasks.    In  spite  of 
brief  field  experience  coa^nents  in  preservice  programs, 
there  arose  a  technical  and  psychological  chasm  between 
university  preparation  programs  and  practice  in  man*^ 
professions.    For  example,  Gowdy  (1983:179)  highlighted  a 
continuing  problem  of  stress  for  engineering  graduates 
entering  their  chosen  profession.    He  referred  to  the 
''culture  shock'  of  moving  from  a  'college  culture*  to  an 
''industrial  culture'  as  fledgling  engineers  faced  new 
responsibilities,  new  professional  and  personal 
relationships,  and  attituiinal  changes. 

Similarly,  the  American  Society  for  Nursing  Service 
Administration  (1980:1)  acknowledged  an  'ever  greater 
difficulty  in  making  the  transition  from  student  to  hospital 
staff  nurse.'    The  society  noted  a  variety  of  possible 
causes,  including  an  excessive  einphasis  on  theory  in  the 
educational  system,  the  emergence  of  'reality 
shock' — unrealistic  worl^lace  demands  on  neophytes  and 
inadequate  systems  of  support — and  'rapidly  accelerating 
skill  demands  of  an  increasingly  technical  profession.' 
Whatever  the  source  of  the  problem,  A.S.N.S.A.  recognized  a 
need  to  smooth  the  transition  from  student  to  practitioner. 

The  teaching  profession  has  faced  similar  concerns 
relating  to  the  transition  from  student  to  teacher.    On  the 
basis  of  their  studies,  Koehler  (1979:201),  Brown  and 
Willems  (1977:73),  silvemail  and  Costello  (1983:32)  and 
others  observed  that  the  first  year  of  teaching  is 
'extremely  traiimatiC    Koehler  argued  that  teachers  are 
obliged  to  learn  how  to  teach  in  particular  contexts  'in  the 
first  three  years  in  the  classroom — particularly  the  first,' 
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and  Gaede  (1978:405)  outlined  the  'awesome  task'  that 
confronts  the  first  year  teacher.    The  teacher 

Kust  establish  a  favorable  reputation  anong  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  .  .  .  must  organize  and 
prepare  lessons  for  courses  .  .  .  never  before  taught; 
and  .  .  .  must  struggle  to  adapt  to  an  entirely  new 
role — that  of  an  adult,  a  professional,  a  teacher. 

Griffin  (1985:43-44)  referred  to  specific  frustrations 
associated  with  'the  adjustment  phenosenon'  for  new 
teachers:    demands  upon  personal  resources,  general  feelings 
of  powerlessness,  and  dis8atifc.f action  attending  low  status 
in  the  profession.    Gaede  (1978:407-408)  added  that,  during 
the  transitional  first  year,  teachers  discover  that  their 
preservice  education  was  inadequate,  they  miss  the  support 
and  supervision  previously  provided  by  university  staff  and 
cooperating  teachers,  and  their  new  independence  and 
isolation  leave  them  with  the  reality  shock  i^ich 
characterizes  entrance  to  most  professional  occupations. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  crucial  need  for  support  and 
expert  guidance  during  this  initial  phase,  Koehler 
(1979:201)  highlighted  a  general  disregard  for  fledgling 
teachers  within  the  profession.    Similarly,  Brown  and 
ffillems  (1977:73)  pointed  to  the  'lifeboat  ethics'  of 
schools,  where  experienced  teachers  'survive'  while  first 
year  colleagues  are  assigned  to  'difficult-to-teach  pupils' 
and  receive  little  orientation  to  school  routines, 
expectations  and  hierarchical  structures.    As  a  consequence, 
beginning  teachers  become  demoralized,  develop  negative 
coping  strategies,  and  many  soon  leave  the  profession. 
Dunbar  (1981:15)  and  Titley  (1984:84)  also  commented  on  the 
profession's  'sink  or  swim'  approach  to  the  induction  of  new 
teachers.    As  a  consequence,  writers  and  educational 
administrators  alike  have  expressed  great  interest  in 
experimentation  with  'internships'  to  assist  teachers 
through  the  initial  adjustment  to  professional  practice. 
Lasley  (1986:i)  claimed  that  'The  development  of  teacher 
induction  progrtuns  makes  sense.    Good  sense.' 

As  the  ensuing  review  will  show,  many  of  the 
professions  have  established  periods  of  induction  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  student  to  practitioner. 
Conventional  names  for  programs  of  transition  include 
'articling'  and  'internship.' 


Historical  DevelotMient  of  TnternBhip 

One  of  the  problems  one  has  to  deal  with  when  examining 
the  meaning  of  internship  is  that  it  has  been  used  to 
describe  many  (*.ifferent  practices.    The  origin  of  the 
concept  may  in  fact  be  based  partly  in  apprenticeship  and 
partly  in  professional  preparation.    The  historical 
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background  of  internship  generally  brings  out  three 
ia^ortant  facets  of  the  concept;    (l)  the  intern  is  a 
leameri  (2)  internship  is  a  phase  of  education;  and  (3)  the 
intern  works  in  the  institution  where  the  training  is 
offered. 

Medicine,  engineering,  law,  and  accounting  are  the 
professions  with  which  the  concept  of  'internship'  (also 
known  as  articling  in  law  and  accounting)  is  usually 
associated.    Within  these  and  sons  other  professions,  the 
concept  of  internship  is  an  integral  part  of  the  preparatory 
prograas,  separate  tram  and  following  university  academic 
studies.    Hence  in  these  professions,  a  candidate  becomes  a 
full-fledged  member  only  after  successful  completion  of  an 
internship. 

The  concept  of  internship  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  in  some  professions,  particularly  medicine  and  law. 
The  Committee  for  Advancement  of  School  Administration 
(1964)  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
mentioned  the  application  of  internship  in  medicine  as  far 
back  as  the  early  19th  Century  in  France.    Indeed,  it  was 
held  that,  i^en  the  traditional  professions  stopped 
preparing  their  practitioners  throu^  the  apprenticeship 
system  and  began  preparing  th«B  through  programs  of  formal 
academic  study,  they  realized  the  need  for  practical 
e3q>erience  and  thus  included  clinical  practice  as  a  required 
final  phase  of  preparation  (Tanruther,  1967;  Wilson  and 
D'Oyley,  1973). 

The  medical  profession's  response  to  the  problem  of 
initiation  to  practice  was  'internship.'    This  scheme  was 
devised  to  create  a  bridge  between  the  years  of  medical 
school  preparation  and  commencement  of  work  in  the 
profession.    The  medical  internship  emerged  as  a  conipulsory, 
'one-year  period  of  work  and  apprentice  training  in  a 
hospital  following  completion  of  the  formal  professional 
curriculum'  (Shaplin  and  Powell,  1964:176).    Moreover,  as 
Shaplin  and  Powell  recorded,  professional  interest  in 
ir.cemship  blossomed  in  the  1920s  'not  only  in  medicine,  but 
in  engineering,  the  ministry,  public  administration,  library 
science,  and  increasingly,  in  teaching.' 

In  contrast,  the  legal  profession  had  never 
relinquished  its  practice  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
profession.    As  the  Law  Society  of  Alberta  (1985:4)  noted, 
there  was  a  long  history  of  'professional  apprenticeship  or 
articles  bolstered  by  a  student's  self  taught  education  in 
law.'    Indeed,  intending  barristers  in  mid-19th  century 
England  were  expected  to  demonstrate  good  character,  dine  at 
their  inns  of  court  and  serve  seven  years  in  articles  prior 
to  admission  to  practice.    Similarly,  future  solicitors  were 
called  upon  to  complete  extensive  articleship  and  legal 
examination  requirements  before  being  admitted  to  the  Rolls. 
English  legal  education  subsequently  incorporated  law  school 
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education,  although  articles  remained  as  an  important 
element  in  training  la%fyers.    In  Canada,  lav  students  were 
sometimes  permitted  to  pursue  articles  and  degree  program 
instruction  concurrently.    However,  improper  supervision  by 
some  lawyers  led  to  the  development  of  the  current 
requirement,  in  irtiich  preservice  legal  education  is  followed 
by  articles  and  professional  exsuaination. 

Other  professions  also  developed  programs  to  assist 
neophytes  to  adjust  to  professional  eaqployment.    While  some 
left  «q;)loyers  to  offer  orientation  programs  for  informing 
new  staff  meml)ers  about  the  nature  and  demands  of  their  own 
particular  organizations,  other  professions  created  formal 
programs  of  'clerkship^  or  ^internship. ^    More  recently, 
forms  of  internship  have  been  employed  in  social  services 
and  secretarial  science  (Harrington  et  al.,  1983:28), 
accounting,  pharmacy,  architecture  and  other  professions. 
Since  the  title  ^intern'  has  also  been  associated  with  a 
variety  of  teacher  education  programs,  it  is  important  to 
clarify  the  nature  and  purpose  of  internship. 


Purpose  and  Definition  of  Internship 

Simmons  and  Haggerty  (1980:47)  distinguished  internship 
from  a  related  concept— '^apprenticeship.'^    The  latter  was 
said  to  relate  only  to  nonprofessional  occupations  and  to 
involve  continuous  training  on  the  job  under  master 
tradesmen.    Newell  and  Will  (1951)  identified  other 
fundamental  differences  between  apprenticeships  and 
internships.    First,  apprenticeship  implies  the  provision  of 
service  in  return  for  education;  whereas,  in  internship, 
service  is  a  product  of  the  learning  experience.    Second,  an 
apprentice  may  be  required  to  render  services  that  are 
unrelated  to  his/her  education,  but  the  intern's  tasks  are 
role-specific.    Third,  apprenticeship  often  entails  the 
entire  educational  program  for  the  trade  or  profession,  but 
internship  constitutes  a  phase  of  professional  development. 

In  other  respects,  however,  considerable  confusion 
still  surrounds  the  term  'internship.^    Simmons  and  Haggerty 
(1980:1,86)  referred  to  internships  as  'a  way  of  sampling 
life  in  the  worlcplace.  .  .  .  for  the  graduating  senior 
looking  for  a  productive  year  between  school  and  career  or 
more  school,  and  for  the  undergraduate  looking  for  a 
challenging  summer.'^    Internships  of  this  kind  were  advanced 
as  'short-term  sources  of  experience,  training,  and 
references'  that  may  hold  the  key  to  'a  hot  career.'  From 
employers'  viewpoints,  'students  and  recent  graduates  can 
provide  enthusiastic  and  capable  help  at  bargain-basement 
prices,'  as  well  as  offering  opportunities  for  'talent 
hunting'  while  avoiding  the  commitment  of  permanent 
employment.    Bloss  (1984:3,5)  also  conceived  of  internships 
as  'work  experience  opportunities  .  .  .  salaried  or 
unsalaried,  undertaken  for  academic  credit  or  merely  for 
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employment  experience.*    Bloss  argued  that  internships 
represent  'experiential  education*  for  students  or 
graduates,  generally  during  summer  vacations  or  on  a 
part-time  basis,  so  that  each  participant  can  'test  a 
tentative  career  choice  or  give  an  edge  on  the  competition 
after  graduation.'    Mitchell  (1978:13),  Renetzky  and 
Schlachter  (1976)  ^nd  the  National  Center  for  Public  Service 
Internship  Programs  (1976)  adopted  similarly  expansive 
views,  and  the  internships  in  radio,  television,  film, 
advertising,  journalism  and  other  occupations  to  which  Gross 
(1981;vii)  referred  were  directed  toward  undergraduate 
students  seeking  academic  credit  or  exposure  to  possible 
career  paths. 

However,  these  notions  of  internship  do  little  to 
clarify  the  term  as  it  is  applied  in  the  more  conventional 
sense  in  the  professions.    Internships  in  the  established 
professions  are  generally  more  highly  structured,  cater  to 
individuals  who  have  already  decided  on  careers,  and  are 
frequently  prerequisite  to  professional  licensure;  thereby, 
they  transcend  the  casual  conception  of  internship  as 
''summer  employment'  or  'summer  development'  programs.  More 
helpful  is  Treece's  (1974:26)  definition  of  internship  as 
'an  educational  experience  that  provides  a  transitional 
stepping-stone  to  the  world  of  work.'    Carney  and  Titley 
(1981:1)  added  that  this  transitional  experience  is  'from 
the  world  of  academic  preparation  to  that  of  full 
professional  responsibility.'    These  definitions  highlight 
the  general  timing  and  intent  of  internship,  but  not  its 
precise  nature.    By  exploring  the  operation  of  internships 
in  professions  other  than  teaching,  its  elements  may  be 
better  understood. 


Internship  Aunroaches  in  other  Professions 


Architecture 

There  is  interprovincial  variation  in  postdegree 
requirements  for  professional  practice  in  architecture  and 
interior  design  in  Canada.    Within  Alberta,  however, 
registration  with  the  Alberta  Association  of  Architects 
(1981:3)  is  obligatory,  and  it  demands  both  completion  of  a 
three-year  internship  and  success  at  the  Association's 
Professional  Examination  in  Architecture.    During  the 
initial  three-year  period,  intern  architects  and  intern 
interior  designers  must  obtain  specified  practical  training 
under  the  supervision  of  qualified  architects.    They  are 
required  to  maintain  'log  books'  which  record  their 
professional  training,  and  these  are  subject  to  periodic 
review  by  representatives  of  the  professional  association. 
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Lav 

Similar  provisions  apply  to  the  professional  training 
of  laiiyers,  although  the  internship  period  is  known  as 
^articles, ^  or  ^clerkship. ^    In  Alberta,  as  elsewhere  in 
Canada  and  other  countries,  intending  lawyers  must  be 
articled  to  ^principals'  who  are  selected  from  the 
profession  at  large.    Only  a  lawyer  who  has  been  in  practice 
for  at  least  four  years  can  receive  a  law  intern,  or 
student-at-law.    Concurrently,  graduates  are  admitted  to  the 
Law  Society  of  Alberta's  four«-week  Bar  Admission  Course,  a 
program  of  practical  professional  assignments  and 
examinations  designed  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the 
individual  experiences  of  articling.    The  Law  Society 
(1985a:4-9)  referred  to  its  articling  plan,  or  'clinical 
education  in  law,'  as  'an  educational  programme  designed  to 
provide  training  thtough  a  combination  of  instruction  and 
properly  supervised  progressive  responsibilities.'  Thereby, 
'good  articles'  also  serve  a  long-term  goal  or  providing 
'the  foundation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  profession's  high 
standards  and  reputation.' 

More  specifically,  this  one-year  induction  to  the 
profession  exposes  intending  lawyers  to  real  situations 
demanding  practical  solutions  and  prompts  them  to  'identify 
with  the  responsibilities,  traditions,  and  standards  of  the 
profession.'    Articling  also  offers  unique  exposure  to  the 
rigours  of  approaching  specific  problems.  Moreover, 
articling  was  presented  by  the  Law  Society  as  a  'fresh, 
stimulating  cuange'  from  the  formal  instruction  to  which 
students  have  become  accustomed  at  university. 

Detailing  important  aspects  of  the  articling  approach, 
the  Law  Society  (1985a: 7-8, 13, 36-37)  emphasized  the 
importance  of  diverse  practical  experiences  for 
students-at-law,  including  involvement  with  clients,  as  well 
as  close  supervision  and  evaluation  by  principals.  The 
beginning  lawyers  are  remunerated  by  employing  law  firms. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  of  articling  is  that  'the  work 
should  be  scheduled  or  graded  so  that  the  complexity  of  the 
work  increases  with  the  improvement  in  the  student's 
practical  knowledge  and  skills.'    Prior  to  the  commencement 
of  assignments,  principals  provide  'introductory 
explanation';  on  completion,  they  are  expected  to  offer 
'constructive  criticism  and  an?lysiB'  in  respect  of  legal 
issues,  thoroughness  and  general  approaches  to  the  tasks. 
Responsibilities  of  the  principal  encompass  guidance,  advice 
and  instruction;  and  they  are  expected  to  model  high 
professional  standards  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 

Nevertheless,  important  deficiencies  in  many  articling 
experiences  were  acknowledged  by  the  Law  Society 
(1985a:6-7).    Many  students-at-law  find  their  principals 
providing  little  direction  in  the  conduct  of  legal  duties. 
Some  are  assigned  trivial  and  routine  tasks  which  contribute 
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little  to  the  quality  of  their  future  professional  practice. 
Furthermore,  the  Canadian  Lav  Society's  perceived  sense  of 
obligation  to  accommodate  fledgling  lawyers  In  offices  has 
allowed  some  novices  to  serve  In  firms  which  are  either 
highly  specialized  or  provide  supervisory  personnel  who  are 
of  only  junior  standing  In  the  profession. 


Medicine 

Following  premedlcal  studies,  most  Canadian  and  United 
States  medical  students  must  complete  a  four-year 
undergraduate  program  to  receive  their  M.D.  degrees 
(University  of  Alberta,  1985a:XI-13;  Wilson  and  Smythe, 
1983:27).    The  Initial  two  years  In  medical  school  focus  on 
clinical  Instruction;  then  students  embark  on  two  years  of 
^clinical  clerlcshlps,^  or  ^student  Internships,^  In  various 
hospital  settings.    The  purpose  of  clerkships  Is  ^to  give 
students  opportunity  to  practice  and  perfect  their  recently 
acquired  skills^  (Wilson  and  Smythe,  1983:27).  As 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Association  of  Canadian  Medical 
Colleges  (1980:33-34)  reveal,  the  emphasis  of  clinical 
clerkship  Involvement  occurs  In  the  final  year  of  medical 
education. 

Graduates  are  unable  to  practice  medicine,  however, 
until  they  have  completed  the  ^pre-llcensure  Internship^  of 
the  relevant  provincial  or  state  professional  association. 
In  Alberta,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1984:1) 
requires  Intending  practitioners  to  complete  a  48-week 
rotating  Internship    covering  a  range  of  basic  medical 
activities,  followed  by  a  further  year  of  Internship  In  one 
of  four  optional  fields.    This  arrangement  provides 
neophytes  with  a  variety  of  experiences  to  suit  tnem  for 
general  practice  as  well  as  to  allow  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  postgraduate  ^resldency^  studies  to  obtain  experience 
In  specialist  fields. 

Interns  are  employed  by  the  teaching  hospitals.  They 
obtain  practical  experience  under  expert  supervision,  and 
each  Is  paid  a  small  salary  In  return  for  effort  In 
providing  medical  services.    Although  all  Canadian  medical 
graduates  are  allocated  to  internship  appointments  by  a 
central  Canadian  Intern  Matching  Service,  the  duration  of 
the  Internship  Itself  varies  from  province  to  province. 
Following  a  recent  manpower  study  In  Western  Canada,  Peat, 
Marwlck  and  Partners  (1982:  Category  5  1.0-1.4)  noted  that. 
In  British  Columbia,  U.B.C.'s  four-year  medical  program 
^must  be  followed  by  a  minimum  of  one  year  In  an  Internship 
or  residency  program  to  qualify  for  licensing  to  practice 
medicine.^    The  profession  In  Saskatchewan  also  demands  one 


In  Edmonton,  for  example,  these  are  directed  by  the 
city's  four  teaching  hospitals. 
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year  of  internship.    In  Manitoba,  the  sane  period  applies, 
although  interns  nay  serve  under  either  nixed,  rotating  or 
straight  internship  arrangenents.    By  contrast.  Alberta's 
beginning  doctors  nust  conplete  two  years  of  internship 
(although  the  University  of  Calgary,  at  least,  has 
compensated  by  conpressing  its  initial  nedical  school 
program  into  three  years) • 

Unlike  nost  other  professions,  the  postgraduate 
internship  in  medicine  seems  not  to  serve  as  a  bridging 
program.    From  their  second  year  in  medical  school,  students 
have  exposure  to  hospital  settings  and  involvement  with 
patients.    Third-year  students  acquire  College  registration, 
permitting  them  to  practice  under  their  preceptors' 
supervision.    And  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  they  are 
extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Internships,  then,  are  not  an  introduction  to,  but  an 
augmentation  of,  an  already  sophisticated  program  of  medical 
experience.    Iforeover,  while  the  profession  accepts  final 
responsibility  for  administration  of  internships,  university 
medical  faculties  are  actively  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
all  internship  programs.    Perey  (cited  in  Carney  and  Titley, 
1981:22)  explained  this  involvement:    '^the  luiiversities 
•  .  .  are  responsible  for  their  [interns']  admission  into 
programs,  as  veil  as  for  their  clinical  assignments,  their 
promotion,  and  their  dismissal  when  necessary. In  this 
regard,  the  profession  and  the  universities  enjoy  a  close 
working  relationship  which  does  not  characterize  the  control 
of  internships  in  other  professions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  medical  model  demonstrates  the 
duration  and  degree  of  participation  demanded  by  professions 
in  general,  the  importance  of  expert  supervision  in 
practical  settings  and  the  expectation  that  interns  will 
emerge  from  their  experience  competent  to  assume  full 
professional  responsibility.    Resnick  (1984:2,4)  also 
pointed  out  that  internship  in  medicine  offers  diverse 
experiences,  resulting  in  a  broader  range  of  skills  being 
acquired.    Resnick  further  emphasized  the  importance  of 
internship  for  learning  about  an  organization's  political 
system  and  hierarchical  structure;  this  fosters  confidence, 
independence  and  ability  in  managing  the  professional  task. 


Public,  Educational  and  Business 
Administration 

Murphy  (1973:3,20)  noted  that,  in  government  circles  in 
the  United  States,  the  term  ^internships  also  connotes  '^the 
transition  between  learning  and  practice, ^  and  that  ^the 
primary  intent  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  academic  and 
professional  worlds  for  the  fledgling  [public] 
administrator. s    The  government  management  internships 
described  by  Murphy  form  part  of  undergraduate  programs  and 
are  distinguishable  from  fellowships  merely  by  their 
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diminished  prestige  among  academicians  and  their  involvement 
of  interns  in  administrative  settings.  Hennessy 
(1970:11-18)  also  commented  upon  a  proliferation  of  American 
'Apolitical  internships, 'A  which  are  components  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs. 

In  the  Legislative  Internship  Program  initiated  by  the 
Government  of  Alberta  in  1974,  graduates  from  three  Alberta 
universities  compete  for  approximately  eight  ''legislative 
internships. 'A    These  ten-month  appointments  are  voluntary 
and  their  purpose  is  to  provide  'Afirst-hand  experienced^  of 
the  roles  of  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Those 
selected  are  perceived  to  be  ^^future  leaders'^  in  public 
service  or  other  professional  fields. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and 
Manpower  (1977:1)  also  en^loys  graduate  students  in  a 
dAworking-leaming  situation.      Every  year,  up  to  four 
master's  or  doctoral  students  are  appointed  for  twelve 
months  under  the  Graduate  Students  Internship  Program.  They 
engage  in  supervised  administrative  activities,  conduct 
research  which  is  ^of  value  to  the  intern  as  well  as  to  the 
Department, dA  and  learn  from  contact  with  Department 
officials  as  well  as  university  staff.    However,  while 
salary  and  direction  are  provided  by  the  professional 
employer,  interns  are  chosen  only  from  those  in  the  midst  of 
full-time  post-secondary  education;  the  program  is  not 
intended  for  those  whose  studies  are  complete  and  who  are 
ready  to  embark  on  careers  in  administration. 

A  similar  program  was  developed  in  1979  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.    Kane  (1984)  reported  that 
doctoral  students  in  education  are  placed  in  two-year 
rotating  internships  in  educational  and  financial 
institutions.    They  participate  in  research  and 
administrative  tasks  in  a  variety  of  organizations,  gaining 
experiences  to  prepare  them  for  senior  appointments  in 
education.    DeAnda  and  Downey  (1982:6)  conducted  a  study  of 
an  educational  administration  internship  program  for 
fostering  educational  research  and  development  capabilities 
among  women  and  minority  groups  in  the  United  States.  These 
researchers  concluded  that  the  program  gave  interns 
professional  visibility  to  potential  employers,  professional 
and  personal  support  from  assigned  and  acquired  mentors  as 
well  as  peer  interns,  and  opportunities  to  learn  from 
experts  in  the  profession.    The  program  also  enhanced 
interns'  confidence  and  professional  skills. 

Postsecondary  programs  in  business  studies  frequently 
incorporate  '^sandwich  course'^  placements  in  business 
settings  (Daniel  and  Pugh,  1975).    Although  they  represent 
undergraduate  practicum  experiences,  they  occur  in 
professional  situations  and  normally  occupy  one  full  year  of 
supervised  work.    Often  they  attract  salaries  for  students, 
and  employing  firms  exercise  considerable  discretion  in 
selecting  activities  and  responsibilities  for  learners. 
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Engineering 

Whether  engineering  students  in  Alberta  choose  the 
University  of  Alberta's  Cooperative  Engineering  Program  or 
elect  to  complete  the  conventional  four-year  degree, 
admission  to  practice  as  Professional  Engineers  is  granted 
by  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers,  Geologists  and 
Geophysicists  of  Alberta  immediately  on  completion  of  two 
years  of  ^acceptable  experience^  (University  of  Alberta, 
1985;VII5).    The  Association  prefers  graduates  to  vork  for 
professional  engineers  during  that  time,  however,  licensure 
is  available  to  all  who  undertake  two  years  of 
engineering-related  practice. 

Ifhile  graduation  from  an  accredited  degree  program 
remains  the  major  requirement  for  registration  of  engineers, 
in  1981  the  University  of  Alberta's  Faculty  of  Engineering 
introduced  a  Cooperative  Education  Program  for  its 
undergraduate  students.    The  Enployers'  Handbook  of  the 
Centre  for  Cooperative  Education  (1985)  indicated  that  this 
five-year  degree  option  includes  five  16-week  terms  of 
^related,  supervised  work  experience.'    As  with  internship, 
cooperative  education  'formally  integrates  the  student's 
academic  study  with  related  work  experience  in  cooperating 
employer  organizations,'  lAereby  students  in  chemical, 
civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  computing,  metallurgy, 
mineral,  mining  and  petroleum  engineering  become  engaged  in 
'progressively  more  challenging  field  experiences.'  The 
'co-op  program'  involves  salaried  appointments. 

The  Centre  regards  the  benefits  of  its  program  as  * 
multiple.    For  en^loyers,  it  permits  screening  of  potential 
employees,  enhances  public  image,  reduces  employee  turnover 
by  familiarizing  students  with  industries,  and  creates  an 
avenue  for  contributing  to  the  professional  growth  of 
intending  professional  engineers.    Students  learn  to 
interact  professionally  and  socially  with  engineers,  develop 
contacts  with  prospective  employers,  and  find  opportunity  to 
clarify  their  career  goals.    Unlike  internships,  the  five 
work  terms  are  components  of  engineers'  preservice 
education,  are  served  in  a  variety  of  work  settings,  and  are 
subject  to  performance  evaluation  by  employers  and 
university  staff.    In  these  important  respects,  cooperative 
education  may  be  compared  with  education's  shorter-term 
extended  practicum.    However,  its  intents  and  extensive 
involvement  of  learners  highlight  parallels  between  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program  and  conventional  graduate 
internships  in  other  professions. 


Pharmacy 

Lemberger  (1983:77-78)  reported  that,  historically, 
apprenticeship  was  the  basis  of  preparation  for  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.    As  four-year 
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baccalaureate  programs  were  introduced,  licensure  often 
becaiBe  dependent  upon  only  one  year  of  apprenticeship  and 
success  at  professional  examinations,  although  there  was  no 
uniform  pattern.    In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  however,  the 
Wisconsin  Pharmacy  Internship  Board  was  created  in  1965  to 
define  and  upgrade  the  qpiality  of  internship  in  pharmacy; 
other  states  also  adopted  firm  principles  for  mandatory 
professional  training  of  intern  pharmacists.    In  1974,  the 
United  States  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
established  nationwide  accreditation  standards  relating 
both  to  (preservice)  extemship  education  and  internship 
reguiroMnts  for  licensure  of  pharmacists.    As  in  other 
professions,  the  United  States  pharmacy  internships  are 
employed  to  prepare  graduates  for  ^current  practice  and  the 
specific  needs  of  the  various  practice  environments' 
(Lemberger,  1983:74). 

In  Alberta,  internship^  is  tht^  responsibility  of  the 
Alberta  Pharmaceutical  Association.    In  addition  to  six 
weeks  of  undergraduate  clinical  experience,  students  are 
required  to  work  as  interns  for  500  hours  and  to  write  the 
Association's  professional  examination  before  obtaining 
certification  to  practice  (University  of  Alberta, 
1985:XIII3;  Alberta  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1985:3). 
Internships  must  be  served  in  hospitals,  under  the 
supervision  of  preceptors  who  are  qualified  pharmacists. 
Unlike  professions  such  as  law  and  architecture,  however, 
the  internships  are  served  concurrently  with  students'  four 
years  of  academic  education.    Students  are  expected  to 
complete  200  hours  during  the  summer  vacation  following 
second-year  studies,  and  a  further  200  hours  after  the  third 
year.    Remaining  hours  are  completed  after  the  degree 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled.    Although  student  interns 
are  permitted  to  work  no  more  than  40  hours  per  week, 
internship  may  occupy  as  little  as  13  weeks  in  total. 

The  Alberta  Pharmaceutical  Association  (1985:2) 
presented  the  following  as  its  goals  of  the  internship: 

The  intemeship  program  of  this  Association  facilitates 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  intemi^s  so  that 
required  knowledge  plus  practical  experience  in  a 
supervised  milieu  will  permit  the  internes  to 
confidently  join  in  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

The  Association  (1985:6,9,13)  indicated  its  expectation  that 
interns  should  learn  to  communicate  effectively  with 
patients,  peers  and  other  health  professionals,  become 
conversant  with  and  practise  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
profession,  obtain  progressive  involvement  in  professional 
decision  making,  and  learn  new  skills  from  preceptors. 


In  pharmacy  (and  sometimes  medicine)  the  spelling 
employed  is  'intemeship.' 
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Enqphasis  was  placed  on  instruction,  demonstration, 
evaluation  and  feedback  from  preceptors,  and  on  observation 
and  practice  by  interns* 

In  spite  of  its  limited  duration,  pharmacy  internships 
share  many  features  with  programs  in  other  professions. 
They  are  administered  by  the  professional  association,  are 
prerequisite  to  certification,  involve  supervision  by 
expert  members  of  the  profession,  and  aim  to  provide 
practical  experience  and  instill  confidence  to  ease  the 
transition  from  student  to  professional. 

A  health  manpower  training  study  commissioned  by  the 
Western  Canadian  Provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Hanitoba  (Peat,  Narwick  and  Partners, 
1982: Part  II  Report  XVI  Appendix  III;  Part  1  5.1)  also  noted 
a  similar  requirement  for  pharmacy  '^clerkships'  in  British 
Columbia*    It  also  reported  post-degree  internship 
requirements  for  professional  certification  of  dieticians  in 
the  provinces  concerned* 


Dentistry 

'^Graduates  from  approved  dental  schools  in  Canada  are 
entitled  to  immediate  registration  with  the  National  Dental 
Examining  Board  of  Canada  and,  upon  successful  examination, 
with  the  American  Dental  Association  (University  of  Alberta, 
1985 :V-5)*    Mo  period  of  internship  is  required*    At  the 
same  time,  the  dental  profession  is  currently  exploring  the 
possibility  of  internship  in  practice  management  for 
graduating  dentists* 

In  the  United  States,  the  dental  profession  has  made 
further  progress  with  postgraduate  educational  experiences 
for  newly  qualified  dentists*    Brown  (1983:58)  indicated 
that,  in  1981,  800  graduates  secured  '^residency^  positions 
under  practising  dentists*    These  appointments  are  designed 
to  ^provide  a  bridging  year  between  school  and  practice, 
enable  the  graduate  to  gain  speed  and  confidence,  and 
provide  a  broader  experience  with  patient  problems.^  At 
this  stage,  the  residency  program  in  dentistry  is 
experimental  and  therefore  optional—in  the  same  vein  as 
Alberta's  new  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  for  beginning 
teachers* 


Muralna 

At  present,  certification  in  Canada's  nursing 
profession  requires  completion  of  either  a  registered 
nursing  program  or  a  baccalaureate  program  with  clinical 
experience*    In  Alberta,  as  elsewhere,  the  hospital'-^based 
nursing  programs  lead  to  membership  in  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Registered  Nurses*    These  programs  occupy 
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three  academic  years,  and  course  work  is  interspersed  with 
more  than  one-and-a-half  times  as  much  nursing  practice 
(Carney  and  Titley,  1981:17).    Clearly,  such  programs 
emphasize  practical  experience  and  instruction  with 
theoretical  instruction  as  an  adjunct,  rather  than  academic 
education*  with  internship  as  a  subsequent,  bridging 
experience. 

Most  programs  in  the  degree  route  to  nursing 
registration  include  an  extensive  practicum  component.  At 
the  University  of  Alberta  (1985:XII-6),  for  example,  nursing 
students  are  required  to  complBtB  approximately  350  hours  of 
clinical  experience  during  the  three  summer  vacations  in 
their  four-year  program.    While  internship  is  not  required 
for  registration  in  Alberta,  the  trend  to  baccalaureate 
nursii^r  education  as  preparation  for  nursing  licensure  has 
proBq;>ted  reflection  c    the  need  for  internship  in  this 
profession.    Indeed,  nursing  internship  programs  have  been 
implemented  on  an  experimental  basis  in  Ontario  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  literature  on  nursing  includes 
extensive  reference  to  this  concept. 

^Technoterm'^  (Treece,  1974:1,7,14)  represents  one  such 
hospital  experience  program  for  student  nurses  irtiich  adopts 
the  term  ^internship. According  to  Treece,  its  designer, 
Technoterm  was  developed  to  give  students  a 

synthesizing  clinical  experience  that  would  assist  them 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  protective  student 
situation  and  the  reality  of  professional  nursing. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  time  for  orienting  the 
student  to  a  specific  job  she  intends  to  take. 

Integrating  clinical  experience  with  the  total  educational 
program  allowed  Technoterm  to  provide  a  period  of  work 
experience  where  the  student  could  'assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  'lew  employee  under  the  guidance  of  the 
appropriate  educator  in  a  minimally  sheltered  environment.' 
The  student  who  'learns  huw  to  adjust  more  readily  to  the 
role  of  employee'  was  said  to  be  better  equipped  to  make  a 
'smooth  transition  to  the  job  situation'  following 
grc^duation.    Nevertheless,  its  absorption  into  the  normal 
teaching  program  of  preservice  preparation  distinguishes 
Technoterm  from  the  traditional  kinds  of  internship  offered 
in  the  professions  menrioned  earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Society  for  Nursing 
Sexrvice  Administrators  (1980:2-4)  adopted  the  view  that 
graduates  should  be  provided  with  an  internship  program 
administered  by  the  nursing  profession,    it  believed  that 
interns  should  be  paid  at  full  first-year  sa'*aries,  and  that 
programs  need  to  offer  extensive  experience  1..  practical 
situations.    A.S.N.S.A.  conceived  of  nursing  internship  as  a 
vehicle  for  imparting  new  skills  and  knowledge,  beyond  those 
developed  during  formal  study;  it  would  involve  supervision 
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and  •valuation  in  the  clinical  setting,  and  duration  might 
be  froB  a  few  Bonths  to  one  year.    A.S.N.S.A.  also  saw  time 
as  an  essential  element  of  internship  and  expressed 
criticisB  of  six  to  eight  week  'internship'  programs,  which 
could  offer  no  more  than  superficial  introductions  to 
specific  «forlq;>laces . 

According  to  A.S.N.S.A.  (1980:12),  medical 
institutions'  liberal  interpretations  of  the  term 
'internship'  are  already  beginning  to  generate  problems  in 
nursing.    The  Society  predicted  that 

internship  is  about  to  become  the  next  popular  trend  in 
nursing.  .  .  .  Institutions  are  beginning  to  use  the 
internship  as  a  recruitment  tool.  .  .  .  [even  though 
for  some]  the  program  being  presented  as  an  internship 
is  in  fact  an  expanded  orientation.  Such 
misrepresentation  will  only  produce  new  graduate 
disillusionment. 

This  advice  is  salutary  for  those  engaged  in  designing 
teacher  education  programs. 


Chartered  Aecountina 

The  'clerkship'  required  of  graduates  for  registration 
by  the  institute  of  chartered  Accountants  involves  a  pattern 
of  professional  training  similar  to  the  internships  in 
architecture  and  law.    Neophyte  accountants  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  supervised  training  in  approved 
chartered  accounting  offices.    Concurrently,  they  pursue  the 
Institute's  program  of  study,  which  culminates  in 
examination.    The  formal  instruction  program  occurs  during 
only  one  year  of  the  clerkship — frequently  not  the  first. 

Beginning  accountants  are  expected  to  obtain  a  range  of 
taxation,  financial  accounting,  audit  and  other  specified 
experience  during  the  period  of  clerkship.    Initially,  they 
enjoy  minimal  responsibility,  working  only  as  members  of 
accounting  teams.    As  skills  are  learned  and  practised, 
however,  they  become  increasingly  involved  in  the 
performance  of  tasks,  and  gradually  they  acquire 
responsibility  for  completion  of  assignments.  Employing 
offices  pay  these  beginner  accountants  at  a  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Institute.    Historically,  the  beginner  was  'articled' 
to  a  single  chartered  accountant.    More  recently,  however, 
the  profession  has  opted  for  office  responsibility  for 
supervision,  although  the  Institute  reviews  all  offices  for 
suitability  before  granting  approval  for  clerkship 
supervision.    Equivalent  provisions  for  chartered  accounting 
clerkships  apply  in  other  provinces  and  countries. 
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ffyimnftrY?  characteristics  of  Intemahlpa 

In  Other  Profaaslons 

From  a  review  of  existing  and  early  attempts  to  develop 
internships  in  teacher  education,  Carney  and  Titley 
(1981:16)  arrived  at  six  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  concept  of  internship.    They  noted  that  interns  learn  in 
realistic  settings,  develop  an  awareness  of  and  experience 
with  professional  client  relationships,  and  undergo 
appraisal  by  members  of  the  profession.    Internship  follows 
theoretical  and  formal  professional  education  and  is  the 
final  requirement  for  certification.    Carney  and  Titley  also 
contended  that  internship  involves  supervised  but 
'full-fledged  decision-making  and  its  concomitant 
professional  responsibility.'    Yet  this  summary  overlooks 
the  distinctive  capacity  and  overriding  purpose  of 
internship — that  the  trauma  of  induction  to  a  totally  new 
context  is  eased  by  gradual,  individually  tailored,  expertly 
guided  assumption  of  responsibility.    Mbreover,  beyond 
Carney  and  Titley 's  (1981;1)  conception  of  internship  as  'a 
special  structure'  for  ensuring  that  e3q>ert  'help  and 
advice'  is  available  to  beginners,  internship  creates  an 
avenue  for  further  development  of  the  intern.    It  permits 
development  of  skills,  testing  of  theoretical  approaches, 
and  reflection  on  newly  observed  strategies,  all  under 
supervision  and  without  the  pressure  and  inhibiting 
influence  of  full  professional  responsibility  for  errors. 

The  various  professional  models  described  above  exhibit 
many  common  characteristics.    From  these  the  following 
composite  profile  of  the  professional  internship  can  be 
advanced. 


Major  purpogft-    Internship  serves  a  bridging  purpose. 
It  assists  the  beginning  professional  to  make  a  gradual 
transition  from  academic  preparation  to  full  professional 
responsibility  and  competent  performance.    As  such,  it  is 
neither  an  'inservice'  nor  a  'preservice'  experience;  it  is 
a  guided  introduction  to  subsequent  professional  service. 


Subsidiary  and  \oi>a  range  oMectlvaa.     Five  major 
Objectives  are  involved: 

1.  improvement  in  the  quality  of  services  delivered  by 
the  profession; 

2.  development  of  client  and  collegial  skills,  through 
professional  observation,  guidance  and  experience; 

3.  employment  of,  and  receipt  of  semi-professional 
services  from,  graduates; 

4.  provision  of  opportunities  for  supervising 
practitioners  to  assess  each  interns'  potential  suitability 
for  permanent  employment;  and 

5.  possible  enhancement  of  supervisors'  professional 
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skills  through  rsflection,  demonstration  and  discussion  with 
neophytes* 


Prerequisite  for  internship >    Admission  to  internship 
usually  follows  graduation  from  an  approved  degree* 


Features  of  the  pyograa.    Internship  schemes  are 
characterized  by  the  following  attributes: 

1*    eictended,  on-site  application  and  refinement  of 
theoretical  and  practical  skills; 

2.    practical  instruction,  modelling,  and  personal  and 
professional  guidance  by  an  expert  supervisor; 

3*    individual  tailoring  of  the  program,  so  that 
experiences  and  responsibilities  are  introduced  in 
accordance  with  supervisors'  appraisals  of  interns' 
progress; 

4*    duration  of  at  least  one  year; 

5*    mandatory  participation; 

6*    evaluation  by  the  supervisor; 

7.    full  certification  for  professional  practice  only 
following  coBqE>letion  of  internship; 

8*    variety  of  professional  tasks; 

9*    employment  by  a  professional  firm,  with  partial 
payment  for  the  partial  contribution  and  responsibility 
borne  by  interns; 

10*  frequently  it  is  associated  with  a  limited  period 
of  formal  instruction  by  the  professional  association—but 
not  throughout  the  internships-culminating  in  examination* 


Administrative  structure*    Normally,  the  internship 
program  is  organized  and  directed  by  the  association  which 
regulates  the  practice  of  professionals*    This  is  not  merely 
a  union  or  tdvisory  body,  but  an  autonomous  controlling 
authority  with  power  to  grant,  suspend  and  withdraw  the 
right  to  practice  in  the  profession* 


Internship  and  Related  Concepts 
in  Teacher  Education 


A  Need  for  Teaching  Internships 

Entry  into  the  work  of  teaching  has  been  described  as 
^abrupt^  or  ^unstaged^  with  first-year  teachers 
assuming  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  classroom 
from  their  very  first  day*    The  various  portraits  of 
the  first  year  are  remarkably  consistent,  whether  drawn 
from  the  retrospective  accounts  of  experienced  teachers 
*  *  *,  from  interviews  and  journals  of  beginning 
teachers  *  *  * ,  or  from  descriptions  of  teacher 
induction  programs  *  *  *  * 
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For  Boat  teachers,  learning  by  experience  has  been 
fundaaentally  a  Batter  of  learning  alone,  an  exercise 
in  unguided  and  unexaained  trial  and  error.  Organized 
inservice  assistance  is  'aeasured  in  days  and  hours 
instead  of  weeks  and  months'  ....    This  idsrupt  entry 
into  teaching  conveys  the  in^ression  that  teaching  can 
be  Bastered  in  a  relatively  short  period  by  persons 
acting  independently  with  good  sense  and  sufficient 
staaina.    Researchers  looking  for  organized  progrsuns 
and  support  and  assistance  during  induction  have  been 
disappointed.  .  .  .    Such  progreuns  are  small  in  number 
and  have  been  unable  consistently  to  demonstrate  their 
superiority  to  the  common  pattern  of  'sink  or 
swim.'  .  .  . 

Meaningful  mentoring  relations  between  experienced  and 
beginning  teachers  have  been  the  exception,  not  the 
rule  ....    Mentoring  allows  for  mediated  career  entry 
in  which  novices  move  gradually  from  simple  to  more 
demanding  tasks,  and  from  modest  to  substantial 
responsibility,  all  under  the  supervision  of 
acknowledged  masters  whose  skill  and  longevity  have 
earned  them  status  within  the  occupation.    Mentors  are 
in  a  position  to  transmit  valued  knowledge  and  skill, 
to  socialize  newcomers  to  the  institutional  culture, 
and  to  influence  future  career  opportunities. 

Internship  may  be  of  particular  importance  for  the 
teaching  profession.    As  Taylor  and  Dale  (1973:281) 
explained: 

The  experiences  encountered  during  the  first  .  .  .  year 
of  teaching  are  probably  more  crucial  to  the  new 
teacher's  future  career  than  is  the  case  in  many  other 
f  professions.    Two  factors  in  particular,  the  suddenness 

of  the  break  from  the  work  done  in  initial  training  and 
the  feeling  of  a  need  to  master  the  whole  job  at  once, 
throw  a  consideridsle  strain  on  the  new  teacher. 
Moreover,  teachers — more  than  many  other 
professionals— work  largely  in  isolation  from  one 
another  and  may  be  less  conscious  of  either  adding  to, 
or  drawing  from,  an  existing  and  organized  body  of 
professional  knowledge. 

In  addition,  Taylor  (1981:12)  contended  that  many  beginning 
teachers  enter  their  profession  inadequately  prepared  by 
preservice  education.    However,  he  admitted: 


Quotation  taken  from:    'Research  on  teacher 
education,'  by  Judith  E.  Lanier  and  Judith  W.  Little,  in 
Merlin  C.  Wittrock  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching. 
Third  Edition.    New  York:    Macmillan,  1986,  p.  561. 
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More  often  it  is  because  of  the  sheer  complexity  of  the 
tasks  that  face  the  beginner  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
disjunction  between  guided  and  directed  study  during 
full  time  training  and  the  lack  of  direction  and  help 
available  in  the  first  teaching  post. 

Mhile  most  fledgling  professionals  probably  undergo  similar 
disorientation  and  difficulty  on  entry  to  their  chosen 
employment,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  beginner  teachers 
are  forced  to  accept  the  professional  self-reliance  and 
uncertainty  to  nhich  these  %n:iters  alluded.    Moreover,  as 
Carney  and  Titley  (1981:21)  commented,  teaching  is  a 
distinctive  professional  occupation  also  because  of  the 
profession's  inability  to  provide  vacation  employment  to 
intending  teachers.    The  importance  of  guided  professional 
experience,  therefore,  is  co]iq;>ounded. 


Benefits  of  Internship  in  Teacher  Education 

According  to  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
(1973:2,3,5),  internships  in  teacher  education  offer  a 
variety  of  benefits  for  teachers,  schools  and  students. 
Internships  can  overcome  beginning  teachers'  feelings  of 
isolation  and  reticence  to  seek  professional  assistance; 
assignment  of  interns  to  conqpetent,  experienced 
professionals  creates  an  expectation  that  those  teachers 
will  provide  a  source  of  guidance,  advice  and  support  for 
the  neophytes  in  their  charge.    Thereby,  each  newly 
graduated  teacher  is  assisted  to  'make  a  smooth  transition 
from  his/her  role  of  'student'  with  l:<.mited  and  defined 
responsibilities  to  that  of  'teacher'  responsible  for  the 
learning  activities  within  the  classroom.'^  Supervised 
professional  esqperience  for  beginning  teachers  also  should 
'improve  the  quality  and  skill  of  candidates  preparing  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.'    Consequently,  the  status 
teaming  is  enhanced  by  public  recognition  of  impravrnd 
teaching  performance. 

The  A.T.A.  further  argued  that  extensive  field 
experience  programs  such  as  internship  can  foster 
recruitment  of  teachers,  improve  selection  of  teachers  (by 
highlighting  incompetent  candidates) ,  provide  a  practical 
means  for  reviewing  the  theoretical  bases  for  teacher 
preparation  programs,  improve  retention  within  the 
profession,  develop  and  reinforce  desirable  classroom 
management  strategies,  and  provide  experience  and  guidance 
in  formulating  and  sequencing  work  units,  lesson  plans, 
teaching  materials  and  evaluation  instruments.    Finally,  the 
A.T.A.  (1974:9)  noted  that  internships  provide  valuable 
opportunities  for  new  teachers  to  observe  and  develop 
professional  relationships  with  colleagues  and  learn  the 
ethical  principles  of  professional  practice. 
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Hany  other  mriters  have  also  supported  the  concept  of 
internship  in  teacher  education.    Among  them,  Stanton  and 
Ali  (1982:2)  argued  that  teaching  internships  develop 
BUituri^  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  Miller  and  Elrod 
(1982:11)  emphasized  confidence  and  poise  in  classrooms  as 
outcomes  of  internship.    Mirabito  et  al.  (1983:56) 
hi^li0ited  the  materials  and  experience  that  are  conferred 
on  beginners  by  "seasoned  resource  teachers,"  whereas  Andrew 
(1984:32)  indicated  that  internships  enhance  neophytes' 
desire  to  teach  and  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  that 
are  highly  prized  by  employers.    Smith  (1969:73)  reported 
interns'  development  of  concern  for  children,  and  Nicol's 
(1968:86)  research  revealed  significant  progress  in  respect 
of  "moral  status,  discipline  and  principles  of  child 
development"  as  well  as  an  increasingly  positive  attitude  to 
teaching.    However,  Rauth  (1986:38)  made  a  cautionary 
observation,  suggesting  that  any  internship  program  in 
education  is  hampered  by  the  "lack  of  accepted  norms  and 
standards  in  the  profession."    Rauth  (1986:38)  concluded 
that  internship  programs  can  provide  the  solid  foundations 
needed  for  professional  development  only  when  rigorous  norms 
and  standards  expected  of  each  certificated  teacher  are 
universally  recognized. 

Tanruther  (1972:7)  contended  that  internships  provide  a 
particular  benefit  for  schools.    An  internship  program 
creates  time  and  procedures  for  ensuring  cooperative 
preparation  and  evaluation  of  class  work,  and  this  fosters 
continuous  professional  growth  among  the  staff.  Similarly, 
Inglis  (1981:25;  19 82b: Appendix  A)  argued  that  staff  in 
schools  gain  from  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  motivated, 
conscientious  interns,    students  also  benefit  directly  from 
new  teaching  strategies  and  personalities  in  their 
classrooms;  and  Inglis  (1982a: 5, 12)  elsewhere  added  that 
interns  offer  students  "special  positive  support"  during 
their  time  at  school,  through  additional  assistance  with 
assignments  and  doMnstration  of  learning  skills,  and  by 
highlighting  students'  problems  to  already  busy  teachers. 

In  noting  the  benefits  of  internships  for  schools  and 
students,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of 
neophytes  (Huffman  and  Leak,  1986;  Odell,  1986).  In 
particular,  Odell  (1986:29)  observed  that  beginning  teachers 
do  not  need  as  much  "emotional  support"  as  "support  of 
teaching."    According  to  Odell,  neophytes  have  two  primary 
needs:    "to  obtain  fundamental  information  .  .  .  and  to 
obtain  resources  and  materials."    Her  finding  that  new 
teachers  need  more  assistance  with  instructional  problems 
than  with  classroom  management  is  noteworthy. 
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History  of  Intiernshlp  Programs  in  Teaching 

In  the  context  of  beginning  teachers,  ''internship^  has 
acquired  vastly  divergent  interpretations  within  the 
literature.    McDonald  (1983:3),  for  example,  expected  that 
an  intern  should  ''plan  lessons,  prepare  materials  and  teach 
two  or  more  lessons''  as  part  of  university  or  college 
training.    McBeath  (1973:16)  remarked  that  the  intern  should 
"spend  one  semester  or  thirteen  weeks  working  in  a  school" 
learning  and  practising  "the  various  complex  skills  that  are 
part  of  the  teaching  process."    Miller  and  Elrod  (1982:5) 
saw  internship  as  two  mornings  per  week  for  eight  weeks  for 
the  student  teacher.    Tanruther  (1972:58)  distinguished 
among  internships  which  form  part  of  the  university  degree 
program,  those  which  involve  full-time  clinical  practice  as 
a  means  for  evaluating  performance  for  teaching 
certification,  and  others  which  are  professionally  sponsored 
and  acquaint  new  teachers  to  teaching  and  school  systems. 

"IntemsMp,"  in  all  its  forms,  is  not  a  new  concept  :*.n 
teacher  educa;:ion.    Carney  and  Titley  (1981:3)  asserted  that 
the  first  recorded  program  of  internship  in  teaching 
commenced  in  1909  in  the  United  States.    Indeed,  in  their 
outstanding  review  of  the  development  of  teaching 
internships  in  the  United  States,  Shaplin  and  Powell 
(1964:175,176)  observed  that,  as  early  as  1895,  Brown 
University  provided  extensive  practice  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  as  part  of  its  training  program.    Similarly,  in 
1919,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  offered  a  fifth-year 
program  for  teachers  in  training,  many  of  whom  were  employed 
on  a  half-time  basis  in  Cincinnati  public  schools.    In  each 
case,  the  university  took  responsibility  for  supervision  and 
demanded  concurrent  university  coursework;  teaching  degrees 
were  awarded  only  on  completion  of  the  secondary  school 
experience.    At  the  same  time,  these  programs  offered 
students  intensive  and  protracted  periods  of  school  contact, 
with  teaching  responsibilities,  assistance  from  school 
personnel  and,  often,  remuneration.    At  the  elementary 
level,  in  1904,  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  interposed  two 
years  of  clinical  experience  in  the  middle  of  its  two-year 
training  program.    Fitchburg 's  students  were  given  normal 
teaching  loads  in  public  elementary  schools,  for  which  they 
received  payment  from  the  employing  schools.    The  training^ 
institution  retained  responsibility  for  supervision  and 
instruction. 

Interest  in  the  concept  of  internship  was  exhibited  in 
all  professions  by  the  1920s,  howevor  it  was  not  until  the 
Great  Depression  that  a  sudden  surplus  of  teachers  created 
the  setting  for  extending  the  initial  preparation  of 
intended  educators.    As  Shaplin  and  Powell  (1964:77) 
explained,  the  1930s  model  of  internship  was  a  professional 
one: 
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The  internship  of  the  thirties  sought,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  make  better  beginning  teachers  of 
already  certified  college  graduates.    They  would  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  college  world  of  theory  and  the 
school  world  of  practice  and  epitomized  the  Progressive 
temper  of  'learning  by  doing.'  .  .  .  "Internship" 
usually  referred  to  a  fifth-year  program  following 
graduation  from  a  teachers  college  or  university.  The 
intern  should  possess  an  extensive  background  in 
professional  education  and  student  teaching  and  qualify 
for  state  certification.    The  program  should  be  a  full 
year  long  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  school.  The 
induction  into  teaching  should  be  gradual;  the  intern's 
role  should  be  that  of  assistant  teacher,  with  stages 
of  progression  through  observation,  participation,  and 
finally  con^lete  control.    The  intern  received  a  small 
salary  in  most  cases.  .  .  . 

Many  universities  offered  internships  as  components  of 
graduate  level  programs,  with  university  supervision  and 
concurrent  coursework  and  other  features.  In  1935, 
Northwestern  University  modified  this  approach  by  arranging 
a  full-year,  graduate-level  program  tander  school 
supervision,  with  university  contact  on  Saturdays  and  during 
the  summer  vacations  preceding  and  following  the  internship. 
However,  it  was  the  school-initiated  "apprentice- intern"  and 
"wholly  in-service"  programs  which  more  closely  conformed 
with  the  professional  internship  model  (Shaplin  and  Powell, 
1964:178).    Some  private  schools  offered  liberal  arts 
graduates  their  own  programs  of  "gradual  introduction  to 
teaching  and  seminars"  as  substitutes  for  institutional 
programs  of  teacher  education,    others  appended  internship 
to  universities'  formal  training  requirements.    Only  Wayne 
University  became  involved  in  a  non-degree  coursework 
element  to  accompany  an  internship  scheme  administered  by 
schools. 

The  close  of  the  1930s  brought  a  new  meaning  to  the 
term  internship.    Shaplin  and  Powell  (1964:178)  highlighted 
the  confusion  generated  by  "the  practice  of  relabeling 
undergraduate  practice  teaching  as  internship,"  as 
universities  began  to  protract  their  practicum  experiences. 
These  authors  associated  the  change  in  approach  with  the 
World  War  II  shortage  of  teachers.    Scholarly  interest  in 
the  notion  of  professional  internship  re-emerged  in  the 
mid-1940s;  in  practice,  however,  it  was  the  preservice 
internships  which  prevailed  during  the  1940s  and  1950s  in 
the  United  states. 

In  1964,  Shaplin  and  Powell  (1964:179)  were  able  to 
distinguish  between  two  types  of  internships  commonly 
employed  xn  the  United  states.    First,  there  had  emerged 
graduate  level  programs,  such  as  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching,  which  provided  a  school  experience  year  for 
students  who  opted  to  pursue  a  fifth  year  of  teacher 
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pr^aration.    Second,  sone  states  already  demanded  five 
years  of  initial  preparation  and  instead  relied  upon 
internship  as  a  probationary  year  prior  to  certification. 
Shaplin  and  Powell  emphasized  that  both  of  these 
arrangements  ^differ  radically  from  the  internships  of  the 
thirties. 

In  Alberta,  internships  in  teaching  date  from  a  World 
War  II  emergency  teacher  training  program.  Beginning 
teachers'  six-*veek  preparation  programs  prompted  individual 
school  divisions  to  develop  what  the  A.T.A.  (1974:4)  has 
since  described  as  ^probably  the  first  internship  programs 
for  teachers  in  Canada.^    Local  school  systems  again 
administered  and  funded  similar  programs  in  1961,  although 
these  experiences  were  provided  as  field  placements  for 
teaching  students  and  were  offered  in  conjunction  with 
existing  teacher  preparation  programs.    Although  many  such 
programs  were  initiated  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  during  the 
1960s,  and  in  spite  cf  the  Cameron  Report's  (Government  of 
Alberta,  1959:186-187)  call  for  a  one-year,  university 
controlled  (sandwich  course)  internship  after  the  second 
year  of  teacher  preparation,  the  notion  of  internship  in 
education  was  not  pursued  in  this  Province  for  many  years. 

During  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  there  was  renewed 
interest  in  internship  within  Alberta.    For  example,  in 
1981,  the  Committee  to  Evaluate  the  Extended  Practictim  at 
Alberta  Universities  (1981:44)  proposed  that  ^increased 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  problems  faced  by  first  year 
teachers,^  and  it  called  for  their  continued  professional 
training,  noting  that  'this  may  involve  an  internship  or 
appropriate  teaching  assignments.''    Finally,  in  September 
1985,  the  experimental  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  became 
a  reality. 

Over  recent  decades,  ''internship''  has  become  a 
fashionable  label  to  attach  to  a  wide  variety  of  preservice 
and  beginning  teacher  programs  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Australia  and  elsewhere.    Extended  practica  have 
been  promoted  as  internships,  as  have  postgraduate, 
precertification  programs  administered  by  post-secondary 
institutions  and  professional  bodies.    The  ensuing 
discussion  provides  brief  descriptions  of  these  divergent 
"internships^  plans  and  compares  their  identifying  features 
with  the  criteria  extracted  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
professional  internships. 


Probationarv  Certification  and  the 
Induction  Year 

Most  countries  have  implemented  schemes  of  probationary 
certification  for  teachers.    Beginning  teachers,  having 
already  graduated  from  approved  preparation  programs,  are 
usually  expected  to  undergo  interim  evaluation  and 
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supervision  for  a  one-  or  two-year  period  prior  to  receiving 
full  professional  certification.    In  Alberta,  for  example, 
school  principals  and  specified  staff  members  perform  the 
supervisory  function  on  behalf  of  Alberta  !:ducation,  the 
professional  authority  responsible  for  certification  of 
teachers.    The  period  of  probation  in  this  Province  is  two 
years;  it  is  obligatory  for  peinnanent  certification. 

The  probationary  period  for  teachers  with  interim 
teaching  certification  has  been  in  effect  for  a  long  time. 
Normally  it  is  part  of  the  certification  process  of  teachers 
in  most  states,  provinces  or  countries.    In  a  typical 
example,  the  first  two  years  of  a  teacher's  work  in  the 
profession  are  considered  probationary,  in  that  successful 
completion  of  the  two  years  leads  to  permanent 
certification.    However,  this  period  is  not  seen  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  teacher's  preparation  progreuD,  and, 
consequently,  is  usually  not  under  university  direction  or 
supervision.    In  Alberta  it  is  under  the  control  of  Alberta 
Education.    However,  the  actual  tasks  of  supervision  and 
evaluation  are  delegated  to  school  personnel  who  report  to 
Alberta  Education  on  the  assessments  of  each  beginning 
teacher's  work  during  the  first  years,  together  with 
recommendations  about  permanent  certification. 

Thr  operation  of  the  probationary  period  in  Alberta  can 
be  described  in  the  following  manner.    After  a  student  has 
completed  the  required  teacher  education  progrzun  at 
university.  Alberta  Education  grants  to  the  teacher  a  three- 
'  nr  Interim  Teaching  certificate.    This  implies  that  the 
'ersity  has  made  a  competency  decision  on  a  student, 
r  the  beginning  teacher  has  taught  two  years,  the 
rintendent  of  schools  for  the  system  in  which  the 
twjcher  is  employed  must  make  a  recommendation  for  or 
against  permanent  certification.    Negative  decisions  can  be 
appealed.    The  decision  of  the  superintendent  is  based 
primarily  on  the  judgements  by  school  officials  of  the 
classroom  performance  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  second  aspect  to  the  probationary  period. 
The  school  board  hires  a  teacher  on  a  one-year  temporary 
contract.    Normally,  after  the  first  year,  the  school  board 
is  expected  either  to  make  the  contract  permanent  or  not  to 
rehire  the  teacher. 

The  primary  purpose  of  probation  for  teachers  is  an 
evaluative  one;  it  allows  time  for  the  profession  to  assess 
the  suitability  of  new  teachers  for  permanent  professional 
practice.    However,  Britain's  "induction  year*  arrangement 
combines  probation  with  an  attempt  to  orient  beginner 
teachers  to  professional  practice,    in  this  way,  it  captures 
some  of  the  spirit  of  internship. 

Britain's  induction  year  approach  was  developed  in  the 
1970s  in  response  to  extensive  criticism  of  its  existing 
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'^probationary  year*^  program  for  first-year  teachers.  Evans 
(1977:6),  for  example,  criticised  the  probationary  year  as  a 
'disastrous'^  application  of  the  'deep  end  theory,'  whereby 
probationary  teachers  were  immediately  thrown  into  normal 
teaching  conditions  and  responsibilities.    Taylor  and  Dale 
(1973:283)  concurred,  stating  that  'only  lip  service  has 
been  paid  to  this  ^training'  concept  of  the  probationary 
year,'  and  Hanson  and  Herrington  (1976:7)  concluded  that 
'Links  with  colleagues  are  normally  severed,  and  after  a 
year  of  muddling  through  on  a  full  timetable  with  a  low 
status  class,  the  teacher  receives  a  note  to  inform  him  that 
he  iu  now  fully  qualified.'    A  Leeds  University  (1974:23) 
study  of  first-year  teachers  also  revealed  feelings  of  a 
lack  of  continuity  of  initial  training  and  professional 
involvement  as  well  as  'insufficient  supervision  and 
guidance'  during  the  probationary  year. 

In  1974,  the  Central  Office  of  Information,  London 
(1974:21)  joined  the  calls  of  the  James  Committee  and  of  a 
White  Paper  on  teacher  education  for  a  'systematic  programme 
of  professional  initiation,  guided  experience  and  further 
study,'  or  'induction  program,'  for  probationers.  The 
induction  year  was  introduced  nationally  in  1977  (Evans, 
1977:14).    It  tmpoBBB  upon  (regional)  Local  Education 
Authorities  a  responsibility  for  providing  one  day  of 
inservice  training  each  week  for  beginning  teachers,  and  for 
assigning  them  reduced  teaching  loads.    As  Evans  (1977:14) 
explained,  the  revised  'induction  year'  policy  was  founded 
upon  a  'shallow  end'  concern  for  supporting  and  guiding  new 
teachers,  to  enable  them  to  apply  their  theoretical 
knowledge  and  develop  practical  skills  in  classroom 
settings.    Eggleston  (1974:32)  had  foreseen  that  it  also 
would  'involve  far  more  fully  than  heretofore  the 
participation  of  practising  teachers  in  the  induction  of  new 
colleagues.' 

Nevertheless,  the  induction  year  has  not  provided 
suitable  bridging  experiences  for  all  beginning  teachers. 
As  Evans  (1977:53)  had  warned  at  the  time  of  its  inception, 
the  success  of  individual  induction  arrangements  depends 
substantially  upon  regional  monitoring  and  direction  so  that 
extensive  and  individualized  guidance  is  provided  according 
to  the  differing  needs  of  new  teachers  and  their  educational 
environments.    However,  Huling-Austin  (1986:5)  criticized 
induction  programs  for  inadvertently  making  neophytes  'feel' 
better  without  'having  an  equal  emphasis  on  the  development 
and  improvement  of  performance «'    Carter  (1982:68-73) 
observed  that  many  of  Britain's  induction  year  arrangements 
have  resulted  in  little  supervision  and  guidance  for 
neophytes.    In  some  schools,  staff  members  are  co-opted  to 
accept  responsibility  for  as  many  as  a  dozen  first-year 
teachers,  and  they  are  too  busy  to  provide  significant 
professional  and  emotional  support.    In  other  situations, 
the  novices  receive  conflicting  advice  from  their 
supervisors  and  department  heads,  and  the  classroom 
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observation  and  feedback  cycle  frecpiently  remains  'the  nost 
difficult  and  least  fulfilled  aspect  of  the  [supervising 
teacher's]  role.''    In  their  dual  roles  of  advisors  and 
assessors,  supervisors  ^^ften  find  communication  with 
beginners  inhibited,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
school  year.    In  carter's  opinion,  Britain's  induction  year 
fails  to  provide  a  supportive  transitional  experience. 

For  this  reason.  Carter  (1982:74-75)  supported  the 
"three  i*  concept,  not  widely  available  in  Britain,  of  "an 
external  induction  scheme,  which  should  act  as  a  bridge 
between  initial  training  and  ftirther  professional 
development,  in  a  continuous  process."    Some  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  experimented  with  these  programs  of 
simultaneous  "initial  training-induction-in-service 
training"  for  probationers,  requiring  schools  to  release 
first-year  teachers  for  courses  and  support  group 
involvemer as  well  as  for  observation,  familiarization  and 
preparation  time  at  school.    Again,  the  quality  and  benefit 
of  these  diverse,  regionally-administered  proqrema  have  been 
mixed. 

Nhile  the  overriding  purpose  of  Britain's  induction 
program— to  provide  "professional  initiation,  guided 
experience  and  further  study"  for  the  beginning  teacher  by 
"someone  who  can  offer  informed  professional  judgement" 
(Evans,  1977:85,87)— is  akin  to  that  of  internship,  its 
structure  is  not.    Despite  its  year-long  duration,  local 
program  design  and  administration  limit  the  development  of  a 
consistent  framework  for  internship.    As  Evans  (1977:86) 
admitted  at  the  time  of  its  introduction:    "The  nature  of 
the  Induction  Year  needs  clarifying."    More  importantly, 
under  the  induction  program  the  neophyte  is  treated 
immediately  as  a  teacher — if  an  inexperienced  one.  And 
while  Eggleston  (1974:32)  regarded  a  "somewhat  diminished 
teaching  timetable"  as  parallel  to  "internship,"  internships 
in  other  professions  place  far  greater  emphasis  upon 
bridging  experience.    While  interns  in  other  professions 
gradually  assume  responsibili^  and  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  students,  their  status  is  not  as  full-fledged 
practitioners.    Accordingly,  guidance,  direction  and  support 
are  emphasized  as  priorities  of  internship;  therefore,  the 
likelihood  of  interns  being  left  to  struggle  in  a 
probationary  type  of  arrangement  is  greatly  diminished. 

Taylor  (1981:12-13)  highlighted  a  further  difference 
between  internship  and  the  current  British  model  of 
probationary  first-year  employment.    He  noted  an  emerging 
interest  in  postgraduate,  precertif ication  "compulsory 
internship,  during  which  the  student  would  receive  a  stipend 
larger  than  that  of  a  student  in  training  but  smaller  than 
that  of  a  fully  qualified  teacher."    Such  salary  differences 
are  indicative  of  the  relative  contributions  and 
responsibilities  expected  of  interns  and  first-year 
teachers. 
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An  early  Comaonvealth  conference  on  teacher  education 
(CoBBonvealth  Secretariat,  1972:36)  emphasized  a  more 
crucial  distinction  between  a  student  teacher's  or  intern's 
placement  and  the  induction  year  teacher's  first  year  at 
school:    'HJnlike  the  teaching  practice  period  *  ^  [the  first 
year  teacher]  cannot  hand  back  his  responsibilxc^  when  the 
going  is  bad«^    On  the  other  hand,  under  professional, 
postgraduation  internship,  while  participation  occurs  in 
lieu  of  the  first  (induction)  year,  the  intern  is  free  from 
full  and  ultimate  classroom  responsibility.  Supervision, 
guidance  and  support  are  central  purposes,  rather  than  being 
peripheral  to  the  major  induction  year  expectations  of 
professional  responsibility  and  successful  performance.  And 
whereas  first-year  teachers  in  Britain  are  confronted  by 
immediate  and  total  responsibility,  for  intoms  the 
assumption  of  classroom  control  and  responsibility  is 
individually  graduated. 
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Five-Year  Pranaratlon  Proarana 

Interest  in  transitional  programs  for  tee.chers  has  been 
■ost  pronounced  in  the  United  States.    In  that  country, 
however,  attention  has  focussed  upon  extensiori  of  the 
traditional  four-year  structure  of  teacher  education. 
Carney  and  Titley  (1981:5)  noted  the  emergence  in  the  1950s 
of  the  United  States  Haster  of  Arts  in  Teaching  programs. 
An  attempt  to  dispel  criticism  of  educational  standards,  the 
fifth-year  MAT  provided  one  year  of  school  experience, 
usually  preceded  and  succeeded  by  stunner  graduate  studies. 
This  model  was  not  rigid,  however,  and  Shaplin  and  Powell 
(1964:179)  recorded  two  early  plans — in  California  and 
New  York — ^lAich  also  incorporated  university  seminar  work 
throughout  the  year  of  teaching  practice.    Indeed,  in 
California,  teaching  certification  became  f^ependent  upon 
completing  the  initial  'internship'  year,  which  was  treated 
as  'a  regular  teaching  job.'    By  i960,  23  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  were  offering  internship 
programs  of  this  kind  (Shaplin  and  Powell,  1964:180),  and  in 
1967  Schloerke  and  Czarkowski  (cited  in  Carney  and  Titley, 
1981:5)  reported  that  51  teacher  education  institutions  had 
incorporated  in  their  programs  components  described  as 
'internships.'    In  almost  every  instance,  the  school 
experience  was  not  only  directed  by  teacher  education 
institutions  but  constituted  university  credit,  and  students 
received  salaries  from  school  systems.    Carney  and  Titley 
(1981:5-6)  noted  considerable  expansion  in  the  number  of 
these  five'vear  programs  in  the  1970s,  as  the  supply  of 
teachers  again  exceeded  demand.    Ducharme  (1985:9)  recently 
observed,  however,  that,  'in  1985,  thirty  years  after 
initial  program  efforts,  there  are  virtually  no  functioning 
MAT  programs  in  this  country.' 

Nevertheless,  as  an  extensive  United  States  literature 
on  the  subject  attests,  many  other  variants  of  the  fifth- 
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year  internship  have  been  developed  as  replacements  for  the 
early  models.    Indeed,  as  Kunkel  and  Dearmin  (1981:19), 
Murray  (1982:2),  Vollmer  (1984:81),  Reilly  and  Havorth 
(1983:328)  and  others  have  asserted,  recently  there  has  been 
''an  escalating  effort  nationwide  to  extend  preservice 
preparation  through  the  development  of  a  fifth  year 
internship'  (Kunkel  and  Deamin)  or  'extended  program' 
(Murray).    Murray  attributed  much  of  the  renewed  interest  to 
increasing  expectations  of  teachers,  an  oversupply  of 
applicants  for  available  teaching  appointments,  declining 
education  faculty  enrolments  and  an  attempt  to  elevate  the 
status  of  teaching  as  a  profession.    Nevertheless,  as 
Applegate  and  Lasley  (1984:70)  and  others  have  emphasized, 
there  is  'an  overriding  belief  that  practical  school 
experience  contributes  to  the  development  of  better 
teachers,'  and  this  appears  to  be  the  primary  goal  of  most 
programs.    Murray  (1982:2)  noted  that  programs  range  from 
fifth-year  academic  programs  with  extended  field  experience 
to  full-time  teaching  arrangements  with  certification 
contingent  upon  successful  coiq>letion.    More  recently, 
Silcula  and  Roth  (1984:29)  numbered  these  exploratory 
'induction,'  or  'internship,'  programs  at  16. 

One  approach  is  illustrated  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Graduate  Resident  Program.  Stoltenberg 
(1981:16)  explained  that  this  program  includes  a  master's 
degree  and  a  fifth-year  'residency,'  or  clinical  component, 
designed  to  'build  a  stronger  introduction-induction  bridge 
from  preservice  preparation  of  a  new  teacher  to  a  higher 
level  of  inservice  competence  for  the  professional 
teachers.'    The  university  supervises  an  eight-month 
residence  and  provides  seminar  instruction  in  the  summer 
vacations  before  and  after  the  internship. 

Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania,  offers  a  'supported 
induction  year'  as  a  conclusion  to  its  'sequential'  five- 
year  teacher  education  program  (Dunbar,  1981:13-14).  The 
induction  year  is  spent  in  schools  which  involve  'a 
particularly  rigorous  teacher  preparation  experience  in  an 
urban  environment.'    students  take  up  full-time  teaching 
appointments,  and  academic  staff  provide  workshops  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  school  experience. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  commenced  a 
14-month  pilot  program  in  1983,  offering  outstanding  science 
graduates  rotating,  paid  internships  in  schools  and  business 
organizations  (Clark  et  al.,  1984).    This  master's  level 
program  qualifies  small  numbers  of  high-quality  graduates 
for  teaching  and  binds  them  to  three  years  of  public  school 
teaching,    it  is  a  recruitment  program. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh's  internship  in  elementary 
education  (Vollmer,  1984:80)  retains  the  MAT  approach. 
Participants  in  this  one-year,  graduate  program  are  assigned 
full  teaching  responsibilities  in  schools,  and  they  engage 
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in  evening  instruction  by  university  staff.  Successful 
completion  of  the  internship  component  leads  to  both 
certification  and  admission  to  a  higher  degree  in  education. 

A  small  program  directed  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  is  also  directed  toward  ^a  smooth  entry  of 
new  teachers  into  professional  service^  (Jones  and  Barnes, 
1984:5).    Emerging  from  the  proposals  of  a  ^California 
Consortium^  of  postsecondary  educators,  school  districts, 
professional  associations  and  state  authorities,  the 
University  of  Southern  California  introduced  a  graduated, 
five-year  ^internship/residency^  program  for  student 
teachers.    As  Jones  and  Barnes  (1984:6,9)  reported,  a 
two-and-one-half-year  internship  option  for  elementary  and 
special  education  undergraduate  students  commences  with  a 
half-year,  half-time  teaching  assignment.    In  the  second 
half-year  and  throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of 
preservice  preparation,  students  assume  full-time  teaching 
loads  under  university  and  school  supervision.    As  a 
concurrent  requirement,  students  take  further  coursework  at 
the  university. 

The  foregoing  programs  are  all  indicative  of  an 
approach  which  enjoys  wide  support  within  the  United  States 
today.    As  university-directed  arrangements,  these  programs 
are  opposed  to  the  conventional  internship  structure,  which 
relies  upon  administration  by  the  profession.    In  another 
respect,  these  plans  approximate  the  British  probationary 
model;  most  demand  immediate  assumption  of  full  teaching 
responsibility  and,  frequently,  formal  evaluation  for 
teaching  certification. 

Nevertheless,  other  programs  in  both  the  United  States 
end  Canada  have  drawn  upon  greater  professional 
participation.    For  example,  Kunkel  and  Dearmin  (1979:19-21) 
reported  a  two-year  pilot  program  for  forty  interns  in 
Nevada,  which  depended  upon  not  only  university  commitment 
but  cooperation  from  state  authorities  (to  supply  interim 
teaching  certification) ,  local  employing  boards  (to  employ 
the  final  year  students)  and  professional  associations. 
Upon  completion  of  the  optional  fifth  year,  interns  were 
expected  to  take  up  employ i^ent  as  second-year  teachers. 
Nevada ^s  approach  combined  elements  of  extended  practicim 
and  i. duct  ion  programs.    On  one  hand,  it  was  a  component  of 
preservice  education;  on  the  other,  students  acquired  full 
responsibility  for  regular  classroom  teaching  on 
commencement  of  the  optional  fifth  year.    In  neither  respect 
can  it  be  viewed  as  professional  internship  as  elaborated  in 
this  chapter. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  and  Wyatt  (1985:365-366) 
reported  on  a  different  approach.    They  noted  that  neophytes 
(and  experienced,  ''troubled^  teachers)  are  ^trained  and 
evaluated'^  by  '^excellent,  experienced  teachers.^    The  Toledo 
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Intern  Intervention  Program  was  commenced  in  1981  as  a 
profession  administered  alternative  to  fifth-  year 
university  internship.    By  1985,  the  program  had  expanded  to 
provide  professional  development  for,  and  evaluation  of,  70 
beginning  teachers;  seven  consulting  teachers  perform  that 
task.    Those  interns  who  fail  to  satisfy  their  supervisors' 
expectations  after  one  year  are  denied  further  en^loyment. 
All  consulting  teachers  are  released  from  classroom  duties 
to  perform  this  task.    Although  this  model  is  controlled  by 
the  profession  and  has  individualized,  on-site  assistance  of 
fledgling  teachers  as  a  major  purpose,  it  is  the  new 
teachers  who  are  responsible  for  full  teaching  assignments; 
a  small  number  of  consulting  teachers  fulfil  no  more  than  a 
part-time,  advisory  and  evaluative  function  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  selected  beginner  and  low-  achievement 
teachers.    At  the  same  time,  Toledo's  internship  program 
seems  to  reflect  a  growing  interest  in  professional 
direction  of  internships. 

In  1975,  The  University  of  Manitoba  introduced  a 
Graduate  Internship  Program  which  allowed  Canadian  graduates 
to  share  half  time  teaching  appointments  and  pursue 
concurrent  graduate  studies  in  education.    A  variant  on  the 
five-year  programs,  ^internships  in  this  context  was 
described  by  Slentz  (1978:92)  as  ^a  one  school  year, 
university-related  experience,  whereby  a  certified  but 
inexperienced  teacher  works  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
an  experienced  teacher. ^    Unlike  first-year  teaching,  the 
Manitoba  plan  provides  for  ^extra  time  and  for  advice  and 
professional  help  from  experienced  educators. ^    All  interns 
must  attend  their  schools  throughout  each  work  day,  assuming 
60  percent  of  the  normal  teaching  load;  in  return,  they 
receive  half  of  a  full  salary.    Non-teaching  time  is  spent 
observing  and  participating  in  group  seminars  with  their 
school  supervisors  who  have  a  total  of  20  percent  release 
time  for  the  purpose.    Supervisors  divide  their  teaching 
time  between  the  classes  of  the  two  interns  for  whom  they 
are  responsible.    The  university  also  participates;  it 
provides  supervision  during  the  school  year  and  conducts 
graduate  courses  for  interns.    The  program  is  limited  to  20 
internships. 

As  with  the  more  conventional  five-year  programs, 
interns  under  the  GIF  are  faced  with  an  immediate  60  percent 
teaching  responsibility,  which  is  retained  throughout  the 
year.    The  progressive  development  which  underpins  the 
professional  approach  to  internship,  therefore,  is  not 
available.    Furthermore,  formal  seminars  at  school  and 
responsibilities  and  participation  at  university  impose  an 
additional  burden  on  the  novice  teachers.    Supervisors  also 
have  limited  time  in  which  to  observe  and  consult  with  each 
of  their  two  charges,  and  they  are  partially  responsible  for 
the  management  of  two  classes — an  onerous  task.    On  the 
other  hand,  GIF  does  free  interns  from  at  least  part  of  the 
normal  teaching  load  and  creates  opportunities  for  them  to 
learn  from  experienced  practitioners. 
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Host  of  the  foregoing  prograns  are  concerned  for  the 
transition  from  theory  to  practice.    Yet  Shaplin  and 
Powell's  (1964:182)  early  criticism  of  five-year  programs 
still  applies  today: 

Under  pressure  also  in  today's  internship  programs  is 
the  concept  of  gradual  induction  into  teaching  which 
was  so  central  to  the  internship  of  the  thirties.  .  .  . 
In  many  programs  the  internship  remains  an  ^immersion^ 
into  full-time  teaching  with  a  minimum  of  preparation, 
and  the  experience  of  the  intern  becomes  a  fight  for 
survival. 

Clearly,  these  authors  have  identified  a  crucial  shortcoming 
of  many  institution-directed  five-year  programs— as  well  as 
the  probationary  approach  to  induction  and  teacher 
certification.    Some  offer  little  practicum  experience  prior 
to  extended  placement  in  schools.    Most,  in  spite  of  their 
arrangements  for  supporting  and  consulting  with  neophytes, 
subject  their  probationary  or  fifth-year  teachers  to  full 
and  immediate  classroom  responsibility.      Thereby,  these 
programs  forego  the  progressive  assumption  of  involvement 
and  responsibility  which  is  fundamental  to  the  professional 
internship  design. 


Current  induction  Programs  in  the  United  States 

Throughout  the  United  States,  induction  programs  are 
being  instituted  that  attempt  to  induct  beginning  teachers 
into  the  profession  with  greater  support  and  guidance. 

A  dominant  characteristic  of  a  number  of  these  programs 
is  the  appointment  of  an  experienced  teacher  to  assist  the 
new  teacher  and  help  her  or  him  understand  the  culture  of 
the  school.    Often  the  support  teacher  is  designated  as  a 
^mentor  teacher.'    Schein  (1978)  concluded  that  the  term 
'mentor'  has  been  used  loosely  to  mean  'teacher,'  'coach,' 
'trainer,'  'role  model,'  'developer  of  talent,'  'opener  of 
doors,'  'protector,'  'sponsor,'  and  'successful  leader,'  but 
that  it  ought  to  apply  only  to  those  who  play  several  of 
these  roles. 

For  those  administrators  and  educators  developing 
induction  programs,  guidelines  offered  by  Phillips-Jones 
(1983),  Alleman  et  al.  (1984),  or  Kram  (1985)  might  be 
incorporated  into  their  designs.    These  guidelines  relate  to 
the  mentor-protege  phenomenon  in  the  induction  programs  and 
beyond.    A  current  discussion  of  teacher  induction  programs 
can  be  found  in  the  January-February,  1986  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
this  theme. 
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According  to  Hoffman  et  al.  (1985:4),  induction  is 
currently  defined  in  the  American  educational  setting  as 
^the  process  of  transition  from  student  of  teaching  to 
teaching.^    Further,  he  stated  that  the  definition  that 
guided  his  research  is  that  the  ^induction  program  is  a 
systematically  planned  and  implemented  process  conducted 
during  the  first  year  of  teaching  and  directed  toward  stated 
outcomes.^    In  the  United  States  there  appears  to  be  a  move 
on  the  part  of  state  policy-making  bodies  to  mandate 
programs  aimed  at  beginning  teachers;  these  are  usually 
known  as  induction  programs. 

These  induction  programs  for  first  year  teachers 
generally  have  two  goals:    assistance  and  assessment  of  the 
beginning  teacher.    For  example,  in  State  #1,  a  House  Bill 
^requires  teachers  who  graduate  after  January  31,  1982  to 
participate  in  an  induction  program  during  their  initial 
year  of  teaching  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  state  teaching 
certificate^  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1985:60).    A  local  committee 
of  three,  including  an  experienced  teacher,  an 
administrator,  and  another  educator,  is  assigned  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  new  teacher  and  to  determine  irtiether  the 
teacher  will  be  recommended  for  certification.    The  district 
is  responsible  for  estiU>lishing  an  assistance/assessment 
committee  to  work  with  each  new  teacher.    The  induction 
program,  according  to  Hoffman,  resulted  from  ^a  cry  from  the 
public  for  more  qualified  [educators].*    However,  no 
additional  funds  were  appropriated,  and,  consequently,  by 
far  the  gree^ter  share  of  the  costs  of  implementation  was 
borne  by  the  districts. 

Mdst  state-mandated  programs  require  that,  in  order  to 
receive  certification,  beginning  teachers  must  demonstrate 
competence  in  a  standardized  set  of  teaching  behaviors. 
Assistance  is  often  viewed  as  remediation.    Thus  the  primary 
function  of  the  state  programs  is  screening,  or  gatekeeping, 
consequently,  most  lack  several  of  the  features  of  a 
professional  internship  approach. 

Many  have  argued  that  the  first  year  of  teaching  is 
both  traumatic  and  critical  in  determining  whether  a  person 
will  stay  in  teaching  and  what  type  of  teacher  that  person 
will  become.    Given  the  uniqueness  and  significance  of  that 
first  year  of  teaching,  one  might  expect  assistance  programs 
for  beginning  teachers  to  be  common  in  schools.    Given  also 
the  fact  that  educators  continue  to  promote  the 
professionalism  of  educators,  and  that  most  professions  have 
a  regular  carefully-planned  induction  year,  often  known  as 
internship,  one  might  expect  great  pressures  for  a 
professional  induction  year  among  teachers.    In  contrast, 
education  stands  out  as  one  of  the  few  professions  in  ^ich 
a  novice  is  expected  to  assume  full  responsibility  and  a 
full  work  load  from  the  outset.    Teachers  are  left  on  their 
own  to  learn  the  system,  work  out  their  problems  and 
formulate  their  work  roles. 
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It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  state  legislated 
induction  programs  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  screen  out 
incompetent  beginning  teachers  and  provide  assistance  to 
those  teachers  who  may  benefit  from  it.    However,  they  do 
not  qualify  to  be  called  professional  internships  because 
they  do  not  mandate  the  essential  criteria  such  as  reduced 
load  at  the  beginning,  gradual  assumption  of  tasks  and 
responsibilities,  reduced  pay,  sUdsence  of  professional 
control,  and  governance  by  an  independent  board.  These 
induction  programs  are  aimed  much  more  at  selection  of  good 
teachers  than  at  developing  skills  and  easing  the  transition 
into  full-time  teaching. 


Current  Developments  In  First-Year  Teaching 

According  to  Goertz  (1986),  at  least  15  states  of  the 
U.S.A.  have  introduced  special  first-year  teacher  programs 
to  provide  organizational  and  personal  support  during  the 
induction  period  of  beginning  teachers.    Again,  as  with 
previous  atteaq;)ts  at  providing  teaching  internships,  a 
variety  of  terminology  and  programs  is  appearing  on  the 
scene.    However,  common  characteristics  are  evident  in  a 
number  of  these  programs.    Three  examples  of  current 
beginning  teacher  programs  are  provided  to  illustrate  the 
new  developments  in  teacher  induction. 

Florida's  Beginning  Teacher  Program  (1985)  is  among  the 
•  most  advanced  at  this  time.    The  major  characteristics  are 

as  follows: 

1.  The  program  provides  support  services  for  beginning 
teachers f  to  assist  them  in  their  professional  development 
and  to  verify  satisfactory  performance  of  the  Florida 
Generic  Teaching  Competencies; 

2.  The  BTP  is  a  formal  program  of  at  least  one  full 

year; 

3.  All  first-year  teachers  must  complete  the  BTP 
successfully  before  being  granted  professional  teaching 
licences; 

4.  The  beginning  teachers  recexve  full  pay; 

5.  A  support  team  is  provided; 

6.  The  first  summative  observation  is  completed  during 
the  first  45  school  days;  and  successful  demonstration  of  35 
generic  teaching  competencies  is  required  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  following  minimum  State  requirements 
apply  to  the  full-year  Beginning  Teacher  Program  in  Florida: 

1.  An  approved  program  of  professional  development 
with  (a)  one  full  year  of  satisfactory  service  (180  days 
plus  pre  and  postschool) ;  and  (b)  verification  of  the 
Florida  Generic  Teaching  Competencies  by  the  principal; 

2.  Support  staff  including  (a)  a  peer  teacher; 
(b)  building  level  administrator;  and  (c)  another 
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professional  educator; 

3.  A  Professional  Development  Plan; 

4.  Supervised  support  services; 

5.  Three  formative  observations  and  conferences  by 
support  staff; 

6.  Two  summative  evaluations  and  conferences  by  the 
principal  or  designee,  with  (a)  the  first  observation  to  be 
done  within  45  days  of  the  start  date;  (b)  a  state  approved 
evaluation  instrument  is  required;  and  (c)  the  evaluator 
must  have  training  in  the  use  of  the  instrument;  and 

7.  A  portfolio. 

Pennsylvania  (1986)  has  adopted  a  first-year  teacher 
program  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Florida.    Its  induction 
program  is  a  'Afield  based,  cooperative,  professional 
experience  for  beginning  teachers.^    In  this  program,  each 
school  must  submit  for  Departmental  approval  a  plan  for  the 
induction  experience  for  first-year  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  '^to  bridge  the  gap 
between  student  teacher  and  teacher.^    The  program  appears 
to  have  more  flexibility  than  that  developed  in  Florida,  but 
it  has  most  of  the  same  features.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of 
pilot  progrzuns  completed  in  previous  years. 

Kentuclcy  (1986)  has  introduced  a  statewide  ^Beginning 
Teacher  Internship  Program'^  which  consists  of  a  full  year  of 
teaching  in  a  classroom  for  which  the  teacher  has  full 
responsibility.    The  internship  program  provides  for 
supervision,  assistance  and  assessment  of  all  beginning 
teachers  through  a  beginning  teacher  committee.  An 
internship  is  begun  after  completion  of  a  teacher 
preparation  program  including  student  teaching,  and  after 
successfully  completing  the  National  Teacher  Examinations 
(3  core  battery;  1  special  area).    This  results  in  an  award 
of  a  provisional  certificate  conferring  status  as  a 
certificated  teacher.    Successful  completion  of  the 
internship  year  results  in  a  five-year  teaching  certificate. 

These  three  examples  illustrate  the  trend  in  U.S.A. 
programs  toward  facilitation  of  the  transition  from  student 
to  professional  teacher.    Significant  aspects  of  the 
induction  programs  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  Department  sets  program  policies  and 
regulations : 

2.  School  boards  are  responsible  for  program 
operation; 

3.  Each  beginning  teacher  is  hired  at  full  pay; 

4.  Provision  of  assistance  through  a  mentoring  team  is 
the  major  characteristic  of  each  program; 

5.  Formal  assessments  must  be  made; 

6.  Each  beginning  teacher  must  pass  a  State-determined 
examination; 

7.  Successful  completion  of  the  ^beginning  year^  leads 
to  certification. 
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Bavaria,  West  Germany:     The  Praciilcal 
Preparation  of  Teachers 

Following  successful  completion  of  the  first  state 
examination  in  Bavaria,  each  ^intem^ — a  provisional 
teacher — is  made  aware  of  all  the  tasks  of  a  teacher  through 
practical  experiences  at  the  gymnasium  (high  school). 

The  preparation  time  is  two  years  in  length  and  it 
consists  of  three  separate  periods.    In  the  first  period  the 
intern  takes  a  position  in  a  school  which  has  a  training 
contract  with  a  ^Faculty  of  Education.^    Here  the  intern, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  consultant  teacher, 
receives  traininc,  in  methods  related  to  the  chosen  subject 
area,  is  informed  of  the  application  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  and  learns  about  the  organizational  problems  of 
the  school. 

Next  the  intern  t^kes  part  in  instruction  as  an 
observer,  begins  to  pa^icipate  in  the  first  lessons,  and 
then  finally  takt^s  c/^r  a  class  completely.    During  the 
second  period,  which  lasts  for  a  full  year,  the  intern 
instructs  independently  in  a  different  c.ohool.  A 
supervising  or  cooperating  teacher  is  available  for 
consultation  during  this  time.    The  intern  is  provided  with 
regular  opportunities  to  discuss  teaching  experiences  with 
the  originally  assigned  supervising  teacher (s).    During  this 
time  the  intern  also  prepares  a  paper  dealing  with  academic 
or  pedagogical  problems. 

After  a  year  the  intern  returns  to  the  first  school, 
where  the  preparation  is  completed.    Following  this  period 
the  intern  writes  a  pedagogical  examination.    In  the  final 
assessment,  a  general  evaluation  of  three  teaching  lessons, 
the  written  assignment  and  an  oral  examination  are  combined. 
A  combined  final  mark  is  calculated  from  the  achievements  in 
the  academic  and  pedagogical  examination. 

During  this  ^internships  the  candidate  receives  a 
salary  that  is  less  than  a  teacher's  salary;  it  is  somewhat 
higher  for  married  than  for  single  students. 
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Extended  Practica 

Terroinoloav  surrounding  preservlce  school  experience. 
Contributors  to  the  literature  on  teacher  education  and 
designers  of  preservice  teacher  preparation  programs  have 
blurred  the  distinction  between  terms  such  as  ''internship'' 
and  "practicum.*    in  Alberta,  for  example,  the  University  of 
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Calgary's  13-week  program  culminates  in  "a  relatively 
independent  activity.  .  .  .  [of]  total  immersion  and 
teaching  responsibility"  (Cuff,  1977:110)  for  20  full  days. 
It  ''approximates  as  far  as  possible  a  typical  teaching  day'' 
(Hickling-Johnston,  1981:13)  and  is  referred  to  as  ''extended 
practictim.*'    The  University  of  Lethbridge's  17-week 
equivalent  has  been  described  as  both  ''extended  practicum'' 
and  ^extended,  continuous  field  experiences'*  (Sloan,  1977) , 
whereas  the  program  at  the  University  of  Alberta  is  known  as 
"practicum, "  or  "field  experiences"  (University  of  Alberta, 
1984:VI-12, 13) .    In  previous  years,  however,  the 
"professional  year"  at  the  University  of  Alberta  was 
described  by  Hodysh  and  Miller  (1974:27-29)  as  "internship." 
Joyce's  (1981:28)  discussion  of  preservice  activities  of 
these  kinds  employed  the  label  "clinical  training,"  and 
Tanruther  (1972)  advocated  equivalent  "clinical  experiences 
for  the  student  teacher  or  intern."    Tumey,  Thew  and  Jecks 
(1977:32)  added  "in-school  experience,"  "teaching  rounds," 
and  "micro-teaching"  to  describe  similar  experiences,  and 
they  defined  "internship"  for  students  teachers  broadly  as 

an  extended  period  of  placement  in  the  school  with 
complete  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  pupils  but 
with  limited  or  lesser  work  load  than  that  for  a  full 
qualified  teacher.    The  internship  requires  also 
continuing  regular  contact  and  liaison  with  the 
training  institution  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
final  attainments  for  a  teaching  qualification. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Western  Interrtate  Commission  for 
Higher  Educaticn  (1982:6,7)  adopted  an  even  more  expansive 
view  of  "inter.iship,"  viewing  it  as  a  component  of  a  wide 
variety  of  postsecondary  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic 
programs.    Elsewhere,  similar  preservice  teaching 
experiences  have  been  entitled  "field-based  clinical 
programs"  and  "residency"  (Stoltenberg,  1981:16;  Jones  and 
Barnes,  1984:5)  and  "extended  field  experience"  (Applegate 
and  Lasley,  1984),  whereas  Salzillo  and  Van  Fleet  (1977:28) 
used  the  terms  "student  teaching"  and  "internship" 
interchangeably . 

"Internship"  has  long  been  a  label  for  student 
practicum  experiences  in  United  states  teacher  education 
programs,  in  particular.    In  1969,  the  System  Development 
Corporation's  (1969)  report  on  ten  innovative  initial 
training  plans  described  student  teaching  "internships"  at 
the  Universities  of  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Pittsburgh, 
Toledo  and  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  state  University, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  as  well  as  in  the 
Wisconsin  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program,  some 
programs  included  salary  payments;  otherwise,  all  were 
conventional  practicum  programs.    The  definition  of  an 
"intern"  for  the  purposes  of  these  programs  was:    "a  student 
working  as  teacher  but  not  yet  having  completed  the  model's 
training  program."    More  recently,  a  Nevada  study  (Kunkel 
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and  Dearmin,  1981:23)  also  recorded  '^internships  elements  of 
first  degree  teacher  education  programs  at  the  Universities 
of  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Stanford  and  Southern  California. 

A  seminal  publication  by  the  Association  for  Student 
Teaching  (1968,  cited  in  Wilson  and  D'Oyley,  1973:12) 
defined  internship  in  teacher  education  as 

an  integral  part  of  the  professional  preparation  of  the 
teacher  candidate,  having  been  preceded  by  successful 
observation-participation  and  student  teaching  or 
equivalent  clinical  experiences  in  a  school 
environment,  and  is  planned  and  coordinated  by  the 
teacher  education  institution  in  cooperation  with  one 
or  more  school  systems.    The  intern  is  contracted  by 
and  paid  by  a  local  school  board,  assigned  a  carefully 
planned  teaching  load  for  a  school  year,  and  enrolled 
in  college  courses  that  parallel  his  professional 
experience.    The  intern  is  supervised  both  by  a  highly 
competent  teacher  who  is  recognised  for  his  supervisory 
capacity  and  is  assigned  released  time  to  devote  to  the 
supervision  of  interns  and  by  a  college  supervisor  who 
makes  a  series  of  observations  and  works  closely  with 
the  school  supervisor  and  the  intern. 

This  definition  has  become  something  of  a  standard  within 
the  teacher  education  literature,  and  it  describes  the  major 
components  of  many  past  and  present  ^internships  programs 
across  the  world.    Yet  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  general 
intent  and  other  criteria  of  the  professional  internship 
concept  elaborated  upon  earlier;  examination  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  some  of  these  preparatory 
programs  indicates  the  reasons. 


Historical  background  of  extended  oractica  in  Alberta , 
The  report  of  a  recent  Ministerial  review  of  school 
experience  programs  in  Alberta  universities  (Committee  to 
Evaluate  the  Extended  Practicum  Programs  at  Alberta 
Universities,  1981:1-5)  highlighted  that,  as  early  as  1905, 
the  Calgary  Normal  School  was  concerned  about  providing 
intending  elementary  teachers  with  ^sufficient  practice 
teaching  opportunities.^    By  193  4,  its  four-month  teaching 
certificate  course  offered  each  student  approximately  eight 
practice  lessons.    By  the  mid-1920s,  Edmonton's 
newly-established  normal  school  had  expanded  both  the  period 
of  teacher  training  and  the  observation  and  practice 
teaching  component,  the  latter  comprising  35  half-days  in 
urban  and  rural  school  settings.    The  1930s  saw  the 
University  of  Alberta's  School  of  Education  offering 
secondary  education  students  ^two  full  days  each  week  for  a 
six-week  session  in  junior  high  schools,  and  an  18-week 
session  in  public  high  schools  in  Edmonton;^  however 
practice  teaching  opportunities  were  severely  restricted 
during  World  War  II. 
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After  the  war,  the  University  of  Alberta  became 
responsible  for  all  teacher  education  in  the  Province;  this 
university's  program  incorporated  a  six-  week  practice 
teaching  element.    Post-war  teacher  shortages  brought  other 
avenues  of  teacher  certification  with  limited  school 
practice,  however,  minimum  requirements  gradually  firmed 
until,  by  the  1960s,  education  students  were  requir^.d  to 
complete  two-year  programs  with  six-week  practicum 
components.    In  1977,  the  Alberta  legislature  introduced  a 
policy  directed  toward  the  development  of  twelve  full  weeks 
of  practical  school  experiences  as  part  of  three  year 
minimum  preparation  programs.    In  1981,  minimiun  periods  for 
preparation  programs  were  extended  to  four  years,  and  the 
extended  practicum  requirement  became  mandatory. 

Hany  of  the  current  programs  in  Alberta  and  other 
Canadian  educational  institutions  reflect  this  trend  to 
extended  practicum  periods — a  trend  that  supports  an  early 
stand  by  the  Canadi&n  Teachers'  Federation  (1973:1,4).  In 
1973,  this  body  recommended  that  programs  of  teacher 
preparation  should  include  at  least  one  semester  of 
practicum  experience,  a  ^major  parf^  of  which  should  be 
'^continuous  and  tminterrupted  experience  ...  in  a  school'^? 
and  it  observed  the  rarity  of  programs  which  at  that  time 
met  its  criteria.    Subsequently,  the  ^internship-*  label  has 
been  applied  to  a  range  of  preservice  prac'  ^cum  offerings  in 
Canadian  education  institutions,  usually  '      ting  to  the 
final  stage  of  a  ^familiarization,  limii:^d  ^  caching,  and 
extended  practicum/ internship^  sequence. 


Canadian  extended  nracticum  programs.    Across  Canada, 
universities  and  colleges  have  developed  teaching  practicum 
programs — often  promoting  them  as  internships — which  fulfil 
at  least  some  of  the  definitions  of  internship  presented 
earlier  in  this  section. 

Referring  to  the  teacher  preparation  arrangement  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Richards  and  Thiessen 
(1978:63,65)  described  internship  as  a  program  of 
school -based  teacher  education  which  ^may  be  up  to  sixteen 
weeks  in  length.^    They  elaborated  upon  the  three  components 
of  this  University's  preservice- internship-post internship 
program.    Firstly,  students  undertake  a  half  course  to 
develop  specific  classroom  skills  within  a  clinical 
supervision  context.    Student  micro-teaching  and  videotaping 
and  subsequent  analysis  of  classroom  behaviours  underlie 
this  stage  of  preservice  preparation.    ^Internship, ^  or 
^extended  practicum,^  constitutes  the  second  phase; 
successful  completion  is  a  legal  requirement  for  teaching 
certification  in  Saskatchewan.    Over  sixteen  weeks,  students 
are  treated  as  ^members  of  school  staffs.    They  are  expected 
to  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  the  school  and  to  i^xperience 
a  gradual  increase  in  teaching  load  until  they  are  carrying 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  a  regular  teacher's  load.^ 
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Faculty  at  the  teacher  education  institution  have  minimal 
involvement  in  the  students'  extended  practicum  experience, 
although  seminars  provide  some  measure  of  student-university 
interaction.    Richert  and  McBeath  (1979:77)  added  that,  in 
programs  of  this  kind,  the  students  are  assigned  to  a 
variety  of  cooperating  teachers  and  teaching  situations 
within  the  schools,  rather  than  being  confined  to  individual 
settings  and  supervisory  contacts.    And  workshops  allow 
cooperating  teachers  to  foster  relationships  and  encourage 
interns  to  develop  autonomy  in  their  school  placements. 

In  spite  of  its  brevity  and  institutional  control,  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan's  internship  progrsun  attc^nds  to 
major  features  of  internship  as  it  is  applied  in  other 
professions.    In  particular,  its  progressive  approach  to 
classroom  involves 3nt  and  responsibility  demonstrates  a 
concern  for  providing  transitional  experiences  for 
neophytes.    Inclusion  of  this  internship-like  practicum  in 
preservice  education  permits  the  University  to  follow  up 
in-school  experience  with  an  optional  third  stage:  an 
on-campus  course  to  integrate  theory  and  practice.  The 
University  of  Saskatchewan's  extended  practicum  offers 
student  teachers  the  dual  benefits  of  practical  guidance  in 
schools  as  well  as  supervision  by  university  faculty 
members. 

Teacher  preparation  at  the  University  of  Regina  also 
includes  a  compulsory,  one  term  practicum  component; 
likewise,  this  is  designated  as  an  ^internships  (Cuff, 
1977:19).    As  with  its  neighbouring  university,  the 
University  of  Regina  program  has  helped  to  familiarize 
student  teachers  with  the  demands  and  nature  of  full-time 
teaching  while  they  are  still  working  in  the  preservice 
mode. 

Cuff's  (1977)  exhaustive  review  of  teacher  education  in 
Canada  also  highlighted  programs  which  are  worthy  of 
mention.    The  University  of  British  Columbia  offers  Bachelor 
of  Education  programs  with  limited  periods  of  student 
practicum  experience.    However,  a  variety  of  program  options 
offer  student  teachers  as  much  as  one  year  of  continuous 
school  experience;  some  of  these  alternatives  emphasize 
^gradual  immersion  into  teaching^  as  principal  objectives. 

As  optional  features  of  its  secondary  education 
program,  the  University  of  Victoria  also  provides 
eight -month  ^intern  placements^  (Cuff,  1977:8)  in  local 
schools.    Mickelson  (1980:88-89)  outlined  two  alternative 
arrangements.    One  is  a  continuous  eight  month  practicum  in 
schools.    The  other  involves  students  for  half  of  each  day 
for  an  entire  school  year,  with  instructors  visiting  the 
schools  to  consult  and  provide  academic  instruction  for  the 
remaining  half  days.    These  programs  focus  not  only  on 
extensive  school  experiences  but  on  high  quality  supervision 
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and  modelling;  hence,  there  is  close  scrutiny  of  school 
placements  and  cooperating  teachers. 

Cuff  indicated  that  a  full  term  of  school  experience 
forms  the  major  ^practice  teaching^  component  at  the 
Universi^  of  Western  Ontario.    At  the  Ontario  Teacher 
Education  College,  students  act  first  as  ^teacher-aides,^ 
then  as  ^teacher-assistants^  in  schools  for  short  periods. 
The  intention  of  these  experiences  is  to  ^allow  student 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  absorb  the  classroom  atmosphere 
while  experiencing  an  apprenticeship  geared  to  the 
acquisition  of  basic  rudiments  in  the  teaching  skills.''  One 
education  program  option  at  the  Memorial  University  of 
Newfoundland  is  a  ^semester- long  internship.^  Participating 
student  teachers  spend  four  days  each  week  in  assigned 
schools,  and  one  day  per  week  involved  in  seminars  and  field 
trips. 

University  of  Manitoba  education  students  may  opt  for 
school  experience  programs  of  up  to  22  weeks.  Cooperating 
teachers  and  education  faculty  maintain  ^continuous 
cooperation^;  to  improve  supervision,  schools  allow 
cooperating  teachers  partial  release  from  their  normal 
teaching  duties.    One  100-hour  special  education  option  is 
directed  toward  the  development  of  classroom  competence,  and 
this  has  been  labelled  ^internship. ^ 

Simon  Fraser  University's  ^Professional  Development 
Program^  comprises  two  uninterrupted  field  placements  in 
schools,  the  latter  a  sixte^^n  week  ^intemship.*^    At  Simon 
Fraser  University,  the  emphasis  remains  on  practicum  as  a 
learning  experience  rather  than  mere  practice  (Committee  to 
Evaluate  the  Extended  Practicum  Program,  1981:15). 

Campbell  (1980:71-72),  who  saw  ^internships  as  a 
^democratic,  less  structured,  self-directed^  form  of  the 
extended  practicum,  described  and  supported  Queen's 
University's  QUIP  approach  to  internship  in  teacher 
preparation.    Under  QUIP,  students  who  are  thought  to  be 
independent,  flexible  and  desirous  of  high-level  achievement 
spend  nine  weeks  in  alternative  practicum  experiences  ^which 
have  a  high  potential  for  the  ambiguity  and  conflict  that  is 
part  of  the  teacher's  real  world. '    They  engage  in 
^observation,  decision  making  and  problem  solving^  for  four 
days  each  veek,  and  participate  in  university  activities  on 
the  remaining  day.    Classroom  activities  vary,  teaching 
responsibility  is  extensive,  and  cooperating  teachers  serve 
not  as  role  models  of  traditional  techniques  but  as 
'^colleagues,  facilitators,  and  guides.^    QUIP  is  a  short 
term  specialized  program  of  preservice  experience;  it  is 
suited  to  the  needs  of  only  exceptionally  capable  students. 
Carney  and  Titley  (1981:13)  concluded  that,  in  spite  of  its 
novel  approach,  the  Queen's  University  program  ^does  not 
seem  to  differ  substantially  from  regular  practica— apart 
from  its  democratic  ambience.^ 
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An  internship  program  initiated  in  1967  at  McGill 
University  adopted  a  different  approach  to  school 
experience.    Although  Project  MEET  was  again  a  university 
preservice  coiurse  conponent,  it  involved  a  tesm-teaching 
technique  which  sought  to  elevate  students  to  a  status 
approaching  that  of  certificated  teachers.    The  internship 
program  was  said  (Cuff,  1977:87-88)  to  have  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  orient  student  teachers  to  their  assigned  school 
classrooms ; 

2.  provide  opportunity  to  observe  children 
individually  and  in  small  groups; 

3.  permit  student  teachers  to  study  specific  school 
community  settings; 

4.  acqpiaint  and  involve  student  teachers  in  daily 
school  routines; 

5.  involve  student  teachers  in  designing  and  choosing 
appropriate  classroom  practices; 

6.  facilitate  the  development  of  relationships  with 
supervising  teachers; 

7.  allow  student  teachers  to  engage  in  interaction 
with  individual  pupils  and  groups  within  and  outside 
classrooms ; 

8.  provide  opportunities  for  student  teachers  to 
develop  and  apply  classroom  management  skills  in  realistic 
settings;  and,  more  comprehensively, 

9.  enable  student  teachers  to  become  progressively 
more  involved  in  actual  teaching  situations. 

Carney  and  Titley  (1981:16),  who  defined  teaching 
internship  in  a  broad  sense,  admitted  NcGill  University's 
preservice  program  as  approximating  internship,  partly  on 
account  of  its  graduation  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
program. 

As  with  the  McGill  program,  Mornt  Allison  University's 
Internship  in  Teaching  Programme  stresses  ^gradualisms 
(Cuff,  1977:94).    As  Cuff  recorded:    ^The  student  teacher 
progresses  through  a  carefully  sequenced  range  of  learning 
experiences,  designed  to  encourage  professional  growth  and 
improve  competence  in  the  various  teaching  skills.  .  . 
Mount  Allison's  program  also  seeks  to  blend  educational 
theory  with  teaching  practice  through  carefully  structured 
and  focussed  in**school  experiences. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  offers  a  15-week 
^extended  practicum^  for  ^teacher  interns^  as  part  of  its 
teacher  preparation  program.    At  the  midpoint  of  this  field 
experience,  student  teachers  are  expected  to  assume 
^increased  responsibility  .  .  .  for  planning  and 
implementing  complete  days  under  the  guidance  of  the 
cooperating  teacher^  (Cuff,  1977:99). 
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Most  other  Canadian  institutions  cited  by  Cuff  confine 
practica  to  periods  of  shorter  duration.     They  emphasize 
theoretical  education  at  the  expense  of  ambitious  preservice 
field  experiences  for  students.     Descriptions  of  school 
practice  programs  in  these  institutions  also  tend  to  avoid 
the    internship*'  label,  although  St.  Thomas  University's 
provision  of  a  very  brief  (five-week)  period  of  school 
experience  known  as  ''internship^  (Cuff,  1?77:104)  is 
indicative  of  the  confusion  surrounding  this  term.  Within 
the  context  of  the  earlier  discussion  of  transition  programs 
utilized  in  other  professions,  the  use  of  '^internship''  as  a 
label  for  such  a  program  is  misplaced. 


Differences  between  Practicum  and  Internship 

The  ''general  trend  in  Canadian  universities  ...  to 
lengthen  the  total  amount  of  time  spent  in  field  placements" 
(Committee  to  Evaluate  the  Extended  Practicum  Program, 
1981:16)  highlights  an  urgent  need  to  clarify  such 
terminology  as  "practicum"  and  "internship."  Taylor 
(1981:3)  inferred  a  distinction  in  his  discussion  of 
"schools  in  which  the  students  undertake  their  practicums 
.  .   .  and  in  which  beginning  teachers  serve  out  their 
internship  and  induction  periods."    This  view  accords  with 
th3  post-degree  criterion  of  internship  elaborated  earlier. 
Following  an  earlier  study  of  student  teaching  programs  in 
Canada,  Cuff  (1972:153-154)  admitted  finding  considerable 
difficulty  in  isolating  common  "internship"  characteristics 
in  a  variety  of  existing  programs  so  labelled  by  education 
institutions  in  Canada.     He  posited  one  useful 
classification  of  programs:       (l)  a  year  of  practice 
following  training  (on  the  analogy  of  medical  training) ; 
(2)  a  shorter  period  of  orientation  to  the  school 
system  following  training;  and  (3)  a  prolonged  period  of 
classroom  experience  replacing  practice  teaching. 

In  spite  of  their  diversity,  the  preservice  programs 
described  above  conform  to  the  third  category.  Thereby, 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  those  falling  into  the  second 
category,  which  Cuff  appropriately  coined  "orientavion, " 
whose  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  novice  to  a  particular 
school  setting.    Further  removed  are  programs  classifiable 
in  the  first  group,  which  employ  the  professional  internship 
model  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (1974:1-2)  also 
highlighted  several  important  factors  which  distinguish 
practicum  and  associated  concepts  from  the  professional 
internship  style  in  education.    While  both  concepts  were 
seen  as  contributing  to  socialization  into  the  profession, 
the  following  contrasting  features  were  noted: 

1.     Practicum  is  a  component  of  the  teaching 
preparation  program:     internship  follows  graduation; 
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2.  A  condition  of  graduation  is  successful  completion 
of  practlcum  requirements:    the  A.T.A.  observed  that 
internship  programs  were  *not  mandatory  at  the  present 
time*^; 

3.  Unqualified  student  teaci.ars  received  no  salary  for 
practlcum  invoilvement:     Interns  are  paid  for  their  services; 

4.  Students  on  practlcum  experience  are  supervised 
closely  by  teaching  and  university  personnel:  interns 
progress  from  initial  supervisory  relationships  to 
collegial  relationships  with  their  assigned  teachers; 

5.  Practlcum  activities  in  schools  encompass  the  range 
of  teaching  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  teachers: 
internship  experience  focuses  on  specific  shortcomings  and 
nr^ds  of  Individual  interns; 

6.  Student  teachers  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
schools:     internship  is  generally  confined  to  participation 
in  individual  school  settings;  and 

7.  Lacking  professional  competence,  education  students 
are  not  expected  to  assume  extensive  responsibilities  during 
field  experiences:     as  qualified  teachers,  interns  should 
take  *^major  responsibility*^  in  their  assigned  classrooms. 

These  differences  led  the  A.T.A.   (1974:3)  to  distinct 
definitions  of  *^teacher  candidate*^  and  ''intern.''  The 
former,  who  undergoes  field  experience,  or  practlcum,  is  ''a 
student  in  a  faculty  of  education.''    The  latter  is  a 
''certified,  beginning  teacher."    Although  this  early  A.T.A. 
statement  on  internship  differs  from  the  conventional 
pattern  of  internship  in  other  professions,  in  its  voluntary 
and  non-cert iflcatory  nature,  it  records  a  number  of  similar 
aspects  which  help  ro  clarify  the  concept  of  internship  in 
teacher  education. 

Tltley  (1984:86-87)  further  contrasted  the  extended 
practlcum  and  internship  by  focussing  upon  the  close  control 
and  assignment  of  specific  tasks  that  occur  during  student 
teaching  and  the  autonomy  that  characterizes  internship. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  intern's  freedom  to  act  is 
extensive,  internship  in  the  professional  sense  is  more 
complex  than  is  apparent  in  Tltley 's  assertion  that  the 
r.ntern  is  "responsible  both  in  the  legal  and  educational 
sense  for  his  classroom."    For,  regardless  of  the 
remuneration  offered  Interns,  their  responsibility  is  not  so 
complete  as  implied  in  that  statement.     By  the  end  of  their 
internships.  Interns  could  be  expected  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  their  actions;  in  the  meantime,  the 
transition  must  be  gradual,  with  full  recognition  that  each 
intern  is  a  s;erclf Icated  teacher,  in  a  legal  sense  empowered 
to  assume  responsibility  in  the  classroom. 

Again,  Tltley  (1984:87)  contended  that,  contrary  to 
student  teaching  situations: 

Flexibility  is  essential  to  enable  the  Intern  to 
experiment  with  his  or  her  own  teaching  style.  The 
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employment  of  a  variety  of  teaching  strategies  and  styles 
should  be  encouraged  and  permitted  to  ensure  professional 
growth.    The  supervisor's  role,  then,  becomes  that  of  a 
colleague  rather  than  a  judge.    The  relationship  is  more 
akin  to  one  between  equals. 

We  question  Titley's  distinction.    The  practicum  experience 
for  student  teachers,  like  internship,  should  offer 
considerable  freedom  for  experimentation  with  classroom 
strategies  to  promote  the  development  of  each  learner's 
personal  teaching  style.    Moreover,  the  professional  model 
of  internship  retains  an  evaluative  intent,  and  the  intern's 
supervisor  must  fulfil  both  a  guiding  and  supporting  role  as 
well  as  a  responsibility  for  professional  certification. 
The  relationship  between  supervisor  and  intern  may  not  be 
described  accurately  with  the  words  '^colleague'^  or  '^equals." 

Finally,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  internship  as 
employed  in  other  professions  is  directed  neither  by  an 
institution  of  postsecondary  education  nor  by  an  employer, 
but  by  the  association  or  other  authority  responsible  for 
licensing  practitioners  and  for  setting  and  maintaining 
standards  of  professional  conduct.    Certainly,  the  employing 
hospitals  or  offices  are  directly  involved  in  the  internship 
programs,  and  continuity  of  theoretical  and  practical 
training  and  field  experiences  is  sought.     Yet,  as  a  sequel 
to  graduation,  the  professional  internship  experience  is 
clearly  one  over  which  the  profession  exerts  considerable 
authority. 


Summary:     The  Distinctive  Nature  of 
internship  in  Teacher  Education 

The  British  induction  year,  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  extended  practica,  the  United  States  induction 
programs,  and  the  United  states  five-year  programs  all  share 
only  partially  the  general  objective  of  the  professional 
approach  to  internship;  they  deal  more  with  bridging  the 
chasm  between  theory  and  practice  than  with  bridging  the  gap 
between  student  and  professional.     Carney  and  Titley's 
(1981:11)  generalization  of  the  British  year  of  transition 
as  ''in-service*  and  the  American  and  Canadian  models  as 
'^pre-service*'  is  worth  noting.    The  British  induction  year, 
as  the  one  in  Australia,  is  prerequisite  not  to  teaching 
certification  but  to  permanent  appointment.     It  demands 
immediate  acceptance  of  full  professional  responsibility. 
The  somewhat  '^lightened  teaching  loads''  (Carney  and  Titley, 
1981:11)  and  occasional  observation  of  classroom  teach,  ng 
and  consultation  between  beginners  and  expert  supervisors 
are  insufficient  grounds  to  view  the  induction  year  as  an 
internship  experience. 

Extended  programs  of  initial  teacher  preparation,  as 
used  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  university- 
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directed  schemes  which  offer  practical  experience  for  short 
periods  of  time.    Generally,  students  are  not  paid,  for  they 
have  no  status  as  professionals  in  their  assigned  schools. 
Successful  completion  of  field  experience  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  certification  for  practice  but  merely  constitutes 
a  credit  component  of  the  undergraduate  program.    Some  of 
the  five-year  programs  are  also  pregraduation  experiences, 
although  in  most  the  internship  year  follows  graduation.  As 
with  professional  internships,  certification  may  be 
dependent  on  satisfactory  performance;  however,  five-year 
plans  arranged  by  the  universities  often  involve 
considerable  commitment  to  academic  studies  throughout  the 
year  and  they  generally  demand  immediate  acceptance  of 
teaching  responsibility  on  commencement  of  school  placement* 
In  many  instances,  minimal  supervision  is  provided;  instead, 
the  emphasis  is  on  practice. 

In  some  Canadian  ''internships,''  for  example,  those  in 
Saskatchewan,  the  programs  provide  for  school-based 
experiences  as  university  students.    The  programs  are 
supervised  by  university  personnel  and  lead  to  permanent 
certification;  however,  the  students  work  directly  with 
supervising  teachers.     Their  resemblance  to  practicum,  the 
absence  of  professional  control,  the  problem  of  remuneration 
and  the  direct  involvement  of  university  suggest  that  these 
schemes  are  more  preservice  than  internship  programs. 

In  Alberta,  the  probationary  period  for  teachers  is 
prerequisite  to  both  permanent  appointment  and  permanent 
certification.     The  beginning  teacher  is,  however,  required 
to  accept  a  full  load  and  full  professional  responsibility 
with  little  or  no  supervisory  assistance.     Pay  is  that  of  a 
regular  teacher.    Thus  it,  too,  fails  to  meet  the  criteria 
of  professional  internship,  especially  that  involving 
gradual  transition  from  student  to  teacher. 

The  practical  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  in 
Bavaria,  West  Germany  contains  most  of  the  criteria  of  a 
professional  internship.     It  is  a  two-year  period  following 
graduation,  involving  gradual  assumption  of  teaching  duties 
under  professional  school-based  supervisors,  culminating  in 
a  final  examination,  and  providing  for  a  salary  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  a  beginning  teacher. 

The  professional  internship  model  in  a  teacher 
education  context  seeks  to  assist  graduates  to  gradually 
enter  the  profession  with  greater  confidence  and 
understanding  of  the  nature,  strategies  and  responsibilities 
of  teaching.     However,  while  extension  of  students' 
in-school  experience  may  be  desirable,  the  professional  view 
of  internship  encompasses  a  broader  purpose  and  a 
distinctive  form.     It  is  directed  by  the  profession,  and  is 
open  only  to  those  who  have  already  established  a  credible 
background  by  fulfilling  initial  theoretical  and 
professional  training  requirements.     Interns  are  neither 
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immediately  invested  with  full  responsibility  for  normal 
teaching  duties  nor  offered  direction  and  support  merely  as 
peripheral  elements  of  the  program.    Expert  support  and 
guidance  are  available  constantly,  for  they  are  fundamental 
to  internship;  thereby  the  transition  from  student  to 
professional  is  smoothed  by  a  gradual  assumption  of  tasks 
and  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  individual 
supervising  teachers'  informed  appraisals  of  interns' 
progress.     During  this  period  of  induction  the  interns  not 
only  become  more  skilled  in  professional  activities,  but 
they  also  become  more  aware  of  the  cultural  and 
organizational  realities  surrounding  their  profession. 


The  Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 


Historical  Background 

The  idea  of  internship  for  Alberta  has  been  mooted  for 
many  years  (Bosetti,  1985).     Rancier  (1977:2-4),  for 
example,  expressed  the  Conference  of  Alberta  School 
Superintendents'  position  when  he  argued  for  a  mandatory, 
post-graduation  internship  for  one  year  prior  to  full 
teaching  certification  and  permanent  employment.  Although 
he  saw  internship  as  involving  '^a  return  period  to  the 
university*^  and  some  cooperation  between  school  boards, 
universities  and  the  A.T.A.,  Rancier  regarded  the 
administration  of  internships  as  a  responsibility  of  school 
jurisdictions;  they  would  be  responsible  for  ''structuring 
meaningful  experience  in  .   .   .  schools.*'    Interns  would  be 
financed  by  Alberta  Education.     It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  year  of  on-site  experience  was  viewed  as  a 
substitute  for  existing  extended  practicum  experience  in 
Albert^ ^s  existing  teacher  preparation  programs,  although 
prevailing  financial  constraints  at  the  time  had  some 
bearing  on  this  stance.    Moreover,  evaluation  of  interns  for 
subsequent  professional  certification  was  proposed  as  a 
joint  responsibility  of  cooperating  teachers  (A.T.A.), 
superintendents  (school  systems)  and  faculty  consultants 
(universities) . 

The  A.T.A.   (1981:1,2)  subsequently  advanced  a  different 
plan  for  internship.     It  also  viewed  internship  as  ''a  period 
of  supervised  teaching  practice*'  and  emphasized  a  need  for 
individualized  experiences  which  are  ''adequate  and 
appropriate  for  the  intern  with  respect  to  regular  daily 
load  and  duration.*'    The  A.T.A.  saw  this  plan  as  government- 
funded,  and  post-graduation  and  as  a  basis  for  deciding  full 
teaching  certification.     However,  the  professional 
association  wished  to  retain  existing  practicum  components 
of  teacher  preparation  programs,  and  it  offered  the  idea  of 
internship  as  *'an  extension  of  the  practice  period.*'  In 
most  instances,  interns  were  seen  as  being  assigned  to 
individual  teachers  and  classes,  to  serve  the  goal  of 
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^preparing  the  new  professionals  to  assume  complete 
responsibility  for  full-time  teaching  assignments.^ 

In  1981,  the  Minister  of  Education  revealed  his 
internship  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  (Keller,  1981:30),    At  that  stage,  it  was 
advanced  as  a  possible  replacement  of  the  extended  practicum 
and  the  fourth  year  of  preservice  programs.     The  Minister 
also  foreshadowed  competence  examinations — more  in 
accordance  with  the  professional  model  of  internship.  The 
Minister  received  submissions  from  the  A.T.A,,  A.S.T.A., 
Deans  of  the  university  faculties  of  education,  the 
Association  of  Independent  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Alberta 
as  well  as  the  Conference  of  Alberta  School  Superintendents 
(A.T.A.,  1985),  and  a  report  on  internship  was  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  (Small, 
1985:3) . 

In  particular,  an  Alberta  government  report  entitled 
''The  Education  of  Teachers  in  Alberta:    A  Model  for  the 
Future*^  displayed  interest  in  five-year  programs  of 
preservice  education  including  a  three-year  general 
education  qualification  followed  by  ''two  years  of 
professional  preparation,  including  thirteen  weeks  of 
practicum.*^    The  report  further  alluded  to  possible 
financial  incentives  for  university  faculties  of  education 
to  *^experiment  with  program  modifications  such  as 
internship.^    Whether  such  internship  schemes  would  become 
mandatory  for  teaching  certification  is  not  clear.  In 
either  event,  by  advancing  professional  preparation  of 
teachnrs  as  a  responsibility  of  the  universities,  the 
general  model  advanced  in  this  report  was  a  considerable 
departure  from  the  conventional,  profession-directed,  paid 
internship  program  which  subsequently  emerged  as  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project. 

The  Minister  finally  announced  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project  (ITP)  to  the  public  on  22  April  1985. 
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Framework  of  the  Program 

The  ITP  emerged  out  of  a  ''financial  opportunity'' 
(Bosetti,  1985)  in  which  Alberta  Manpower  agreed  to 
subsidize  half  of  the  $28  million  program  cost.    A  maximum 
of  1800  ten-month,  nonrenewable  internships  have  been  made 
available  over  the  1985-1986  and  1986-1987  school  years. 
All  interns  are  engaged  by  school  boards.     However,  the 
$15,600  cost  of  each  salary  is  financed  jointly  by  Alberta 
Manpower  (50  percent).  Alberta  Education  (35  percent)  and 
employing  school  boards  (15  -percent). 

Under  this  experimental  program,  tne  involvement  of  all 
parties  \s  voluntary.     Interns  cannot  be  employed  as 
substitutes  for  qualified  teachers  or  teaching  aides. 
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Eligibility  for  internship  is  restricted  to  Alberta 
residents  who  have  completed  teacher  education  programs 
within  the  preceding  two  years.    Applicants  must  not  have 
been  recently  employed  either  as  teachers  or  in  similar  or 
higher-status  positions,  and  they  must  be  eligible  for 
interim  teaching  certification.    Neither  the  teacher 
education  institutions  nor  the  professional  association  have 
been  extensively  involved  either  in  planning  or 
administering  the  program.     Instead,  it  is  directed  and 
evaluated  by  Alberta  Education,  private  education 
consultants  and  the  profession  at  large. 


Nature  of  the  Internships 

Employing  school  boards  were  made  responsible  for 
designing  individual  internship  activities,  recruiting, 
placing,  inducting  and  supervising  interns,  as  well  as 
evaluating  the  neophytes  (Alberta  Education,  1985c: 3).  The 
daily  task  of  supervising  interns  was  assigned  to  school 
principals  and  their  ^teams  of  associates^  (Alberta 
Education,  1985a:4).     In  practice,  this  responsibility  is 
borne  by  individual  supervising  teachers. 

Programs  had  to  be  designed  to  allow  interns  to  assume 
teaching  responsibility  progressively  over  the  course  of  the 
year.    They  incorporate  a  wide  range  of  teaching  activities 
suited  to  individual  interns,  including  design  of  procedures 
and  materials  for  classroom  instruction  and  co-curricular 
activities,  assessments  of  student  needs  and  achievement, 
and  management  of  classrooms.    Alberta  Education  also 
expected  interns  to  be  exposed  to  other  professional 
experiences  in  which  members  of  the  profession  regularly 
engage:     inservice  programs,  parent-teacher  interaction  and 
collegial  associations  with  other  members  of  staff.     It  was 
also  expected  that  supervising  teachers  would  discuss  with 
interns  their  expectations  of  the  interns'  roles,  and  that 
they  be  responsible  for  conducting  formative  evaluations  of 
the  interns'  work. 

In  evaluating  interns.  Alberta  Education  (l985d:5) 
required  supervising  teachers  to  employ  criteria  and 
procedures  similar  to  those  now  used  to  evaluate  teachers 
within  school  jurisdictions;  they  must  include  assessments 
of  interns'  performance  with  regard  to  ''planning,  problem 
solving,  decision-making,  professional  relationships,  [and] 
other  teaching  tasks  and  responsibilities.''    At  the 
conclusion  of  contract  periods,  interns  must  receive  written 
assessments  of  their  performance. 
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Objectives  of  the  Alberca  Initiation 
to  Teaching  Project 

Alberta  Education  (1985a: 1)  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  (Bosetti,  1985)  identified  the  following  goals  of 
ITP: 

1.  Provision  of  professional  training  for  beginning 
teachers.     By  supplementing  the  theoretical  education  and 
limited  practical  experience  offered  by  university  faculties 
of  education,  ITP  is  intended  to  ease  the  transition  from 
the  role  of  student  to  that  of  teacher.    Alberta  Education 
presented  this  as  the  major  purpose  of  ITP. 

2.  Provision  of  employment.     ITP  created  immediate 
employment  opportunities  for  certificated  teachers  who 
otherwisa  would  not  have  obtained  jobs.    A  generally 
unsatisfactory  employment  situation,  particularly  in  the 
teaching  profession,  together  wirh  an  availability  of  funds, 
led  to  immediate  inception  of  IT?  (Bosett? ,  1985) . 

3.  Pursuit  of  improvements  in  teacher  education. 
Bot^etti  described  ITP  as  ^the  largest  experiment  in 

ed.  "at ion  in  North  America  today. ^    A  two-year  experimental 
project,  ITP  provides  opportunity  for  the  Provincial 
authority  to  evaluate  the  professional  internship  mode] 
teaching  context 

4.  Apprair^  .  of  interns'  suitability  for  appointment 
in  the  profession. . 

5.  Professional  development  of  supervising  teachers. 

By  implication,  such  a  program  is  also  intended  to 
contribute  to  long-term  educational  advancement,  by 
providing  extended  practice  for  beginning  teachers  under  the 
guidance  of  wXperienced,  expert  practitioners.     This  could 
be  expected  i"o  improve  the  quality  of  fledgling  teachers  as 
well  of  future  educational  attainment.    An  internship 
program  might  also  be  expected  to  generate  immediate 
educational  improvement;  for,  by  supplying  additional 
teaching  input  to  educational  settings,  school  students  may 
benefit  over  the  two  years  of  the  project. 


ITP;    A  Professional  Approach  to  Internfc>hjp 

Clearly,  Alberta's  ITP  has  much  in  common  with  the 
internship,  or  articling,  model  employed  in  professions  such 
as  law,  accounting,  architecture  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
medicine  and  pharmacy.     It  also  accords  with  the  arrangement 
of  internship  in  teaching  employed  in  the  Ur^ted  States  in 
the  1930s,  except  that  it  is  a  sequel  to  r  i  >re  substantial 
preservice  program  and  is  organized  within  the  profession  at 
the  Provincial  level  (Alber' a  Education)  rather  than  by 
individual  schools  or  school  systems.    Also,  as  an 
experimental  project,  ITP  is  at  this  time  a  voluntary 
internship  activity;  it  has  no  bearing  upon  teaching 
certification.     This  contrasts  with  internship  programs  in 
other  professions. 
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Teaching  differs  from  other  professions  in  that  its 
professional  associations,  such  as  the  A.T.A.,  are  not  the 
bodies  which  licence  members  to  practice  as  professionals. 
As  licencing  in  Alberta  is  a  respond  xbility  of  Alberta 
Education,  it  may  also  be  consistent  with  the  professional 
model  for  the  decision  concerning  an  internship  program  to 
rest  with  that  authority.     ITP  fulfils  this  and  the 
remaining  criteria  of  internship  developed  earlier  in  this 
chapter . 


Conclusion 


The  term    internship'^  has  been  used  as  a  name  for  many 
different  practices,  especially  in  education.     For  this 
reason,  it  is  important  to  differentiate  among 
^apprenticeship,^  ^induction^  and  '^practicum'^  as  foirms  of 
learning  in  conjunction  with  practice,  and    internship'^  as  a 
program  to  assist  the  beginning  professional  to  make  a 
gradual  transition  from  academic  preparation  to  full-time, 
independent  professional  practice. 

In  general ,  interns  are  graduates  with  approved  degrees 
who  participate  in  a  variety  of  professional  tasks  under  the 
direction  of  supervising  professionals.     Internships  are 
administered  by  the  association  responsible  for  the  practice 
of  professionals.    The  overriding  aim  of  teaching 
internships  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  professional 
growth  where  theoretical  approaches  and  newly  observed  and 
developed  strategies  can  be  tested  under  supervision  and 
without  full  professional  rfisponsibility.    As  such, 
internship  is  neither  an  '^inservice'^  nor  a  ''preservice'^ 
activity  but  a  guided  introduction  to  professional 
emplox^ient  and  responsibility. 

The  significance  of  the  problems  encountered  by  first- 
year  teacher<=!  is  recognized  almost  universally.    Adoption  of 
the  professional  internship  concept  in  education  as  a  means 
of  solving  these  difficulties  is,  however,  not  generally 
supported.    A  number  of  American  states  have  implemented  a 
special  beginning  teacher  programs  to  reduce  the  trauma  of 
first  year  teaching,  develop  basic  teaching  competencies, 
and  reduce  the  poF^ibility  of  inadequately  prepared  teachers 
entering  the  prof et.  ion. 

The  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  (ITP)   in  Alberta  is 
a  teaching  internship  program  introduced  by  Alberta 
Education  in  September  x985.    Nine  hundred  internships  have 
been  made  available  to  school  boards  for  each  of  the  next 
two  years.     The  internships  are  administered  by  Alberta 
Education  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  supervision 
and  evaluation  of  interns  is  delegated  to  school 
authorities.     The  ITP  in  Alberts  is  intended  to  make  the 
first  year  of  teaching  less  traumatic  while  instilling  the 
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requisite  skills  of  teaching  in  the  beginning  teacher.  In 
order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  ITP  is  characterized  by 
reduced  work  loads  for  the  intern,  voluntary  participation, 
and  reduced  pay  as  an  indication  of  the  gradual  assumption 
of  tasks  and  responsibilities  by  the  neophyte.    As  a  two- 
year  program  with  voluntary  participation,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  ae  a  fully  developed  internship  program  for 
teachers.    The  experience  gained  through  this  experiment, 
however,  should  provide  valuable  information  for  decisions 
about  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of  the  internship 
concept  in  educational  settings. 
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INTERNSHIP  PRACTICE  IN  OTHER  PROFESSIONS 


A  model  based  on  a  number  of  major  components  of  the 
professional  internship  ^as  developed  after  a  review  of 
relevant  literature  and  a  series  of  interviews  with 
]cnowledgeable  individuals  in  other  professions.    The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  present  this  model  and  discuss  its 
various  components.    Following  an  extensive  review  of 
scholarly  writing  and  research  on  internship  in  various 
professions  including  teaching,  interviews  were  conducted 
during  March,  April  and  May  1986  with  selected 
representatives  of  six  professions.  The  purpose  of  the 
intervie  vs  was  to  obtain  an  overview  of  current  practices 
used  to  induct  new  members  into  thes?  professions.  The 
professions  chosen  were  agrology,  chart^r^d  accountancy, 
engineering,  Is^w,  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

The  following  individuals  were  interviewed: 

Dr.  R.  T.  Berg,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  J.  Waterhouse,  Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting 

Mr.  D.  Green,  Director  of  Student  Education, 

Institute  or  Chartered  Accountants 
Dr.  F.  Otto,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Engineering 
Dr.  F.  D.  Jones,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 
Dr.  G.  Goldsand,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Dr.  J.  A.  Bachynski,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

The  data  collected  at  the  interviews  and  from  the 
literature  were  organized  around  fourteen  major  themes. 
These  themes,  referred  to  as  components  in  Table  3.1,  are 
discussed  briefly  in  this  chapter.    An  important 
consideration  is  that  the  generalizations  associated  with 
each  theme  are  tentative,  because  variations  exist  among  the 
six  professions.    At  the  same  time,  the  common  elements 
appear  to  be  substantial  enough  to  permit  the  development  of 
a  general  model  of  professional  internship. 


Tnemes  of  Internship  in  Six  Professions 


Titles  Used 

Each  of  Che  six  professions*  investigated  has  adopted  a 
label  for  the  neophyte  professional  who  has  completed  all 
requirements  of  undergraduate  university  course  work.  The 
label  used  distinguishes  the  new  '^graduate*'  not  only  from 
university  students  in  the  field  but  also  from  fully  fledged 
professionals.    The  term    internship,*'  as  a  generic  label 
for  this  stage  of  preparation  is  adopted  here  to  include  the 
specific  titles  of  '^agrologist  in  training,*'  ''articling 
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Table  3.1 

Professionai  Internship  Hodeis 

Coapoasnt 

Atrt.l«if7 

Accountancy 

Engineering 

Uv 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

TitU 

A^rolof ist-in- 
trsiiiins 

Student- in- 
accounts 

Mesiber- in- 
tra in  ing 

Sludent — at — Lav 
(Articling) 

Intern 

Intern 

Furpos«s 

Protect  pubiic, 
transit ioo, 
certification 

Deveiop  skiiis« 
transition 

Cain  experience, 
professionalise- 
tion 

Deveiop  skills, 
transition, 
profess  ionai  isa- 
tion 

Develop  skills, 
trans »tioa 

Deveiop  skills, 
professiOf4«Ii- 
sat ion 

Activities 

Re i event  to  the 
fie  id 

Practice  in 
account  ing — 
variety  required 

Practice  as 
required  by 
eaipioyers 

Variety,  as 
required  by 
employers 

Minimum  of  five 
major  areas 

Iteguiar 
activities  of 
phacmacists 

Three  years  in 

•gricuiture 

T«;o  to  three 
years 

Tvo  years 

One  year 

Tvo  years 
(Alberta) 

500  hours 

Sup«nrisioa 

Eaployer 

Chartered 

Accountant 

Eapioying  fin 

Lawyer 

M.D. /Preceptor 

Pharmacist 
Preceptor 

Adaission 
EaquircMfit 
for  the 
Iat«nuhip 

B-Sc.  in  Agrl- 
cuiture  or 
recognised 
iacheior's  degree 
pius  examinations 

nniv«rsity  degr«« 
pius  six  courses 
offered  by  the 
Institute  of  C.A.s 

B  Eng. 

LL.2. 

M.D. 

Completed 
degree  not 

required,  but 
100  hours  eaist 
be  taken  after 
graduation 

t— uration 

Saiary  by  eopioyer 

Saiary  by  e^ioyer 
less  than  beginning 
saiary 

Saiary  by  employer 

Saiary  by  employer 
less  than 
beginning  saiary 

Saiary  less 
than  income 
of  first  year 
doctor 

Saiary  by 
employer 

C«rtific«tloo 
of  Coaplotioo 
Et^irod 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

CsrtificAtion 
of  Coi9€tciic« 
Esquir«4 

Credent iais 
CoMittee  Judges 
progrssi, 
perfomance, 
experience 

Rot  explicitly 

Evidence  required 
to  adjudicate 
experience 

Hot  explicitly 

Yes 

Yes 

Association 
Ejiasi  Required 

Mo.  Assesstnent 
of  documentation 
only 

Yes 

No.  Assessment 

of  documentation 
only 

Yes.     Bar  exam 

Yes.  College 
of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons 
exam 

Yes 
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CoHpooent 


Aerology 


Accoimtancj 


Medlcina 


Pharaacj 


IWborshlp  of        AIA  full  Couocil 
Board  ao^tlns 


■olo  of 

Qbi^rsltj 

Facttltr 


MlttlMl 


ProfosslonAl  Board  of  KwMlnors  ProfosslooAl 

Fwlnttloa  Boft.rd  — profoaslooals  p«n«l 


MlnlMl 


HlniMl 


KlnlMl 


Joint  Omlwrsltj  Council  of 
and  profossiooals  Albert* 


Hodorato 


coutlcal 
AasoclAtloQ 


Mod«r«t« 


ApproaUMto 
■uiibar  of 
Frofoss looAls 
la  AlboiM 


900 


3,000 


18,000 


4,000 


3.800 


2,000 


ApprokUMto 
■li^r  of 
lotonis  In 
AlbortA 


60  p«r  7««r 


1,000 


600  p«r  7««r 


200 


170  per  Toer 


250 
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student-at-law*'  and  '^intern.''    The  use  of  specific  labels 
suggests  that  each  profession  has  intended  to  make  the 
^internship''  program  distinct  from  the  university 
preparation  program  and  also  from  full  professional 
practice. 


Purposes  of  Internship 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  internship  are  similar  for 
the  six  professions  studied.     Dominant  purposes  include: 

1.  Provision  of  experience  that  facilitates  a 
structured,  supervised  transition  from  student  to 
professional; 

2.  Aid  in  developing  skills  through  practical 
experience; 

3.  Development  of  professionalism  in  the  prospective 
professional;  and 

4.  Protection  of  the  public  by  ensuring  that  the  new 
professional  is  properly  qualified  to  practice. 


Activities  Recniired 

All  six  professions  require  interns  to  pursue  practical 
experiences  relevant  to  their  chosen  fields.  These 
activities  for  interns  range  from  high  structure  and 
prescription,  as  in  medicine,  to  full  assignment  of  control 
to  eoiployers,  as  in  engineering.    However,  even  in  the  case 
of  engineering,  the  experiences  of  the  ^intern*'  are 
adjudicated  by  a  Board  of  Examiners.    Consequently,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  variety  of  practical  experiences  is 
required  for  the  completion  of  internship  in  each 
profession.    The  internship  experiences  are  generally 
designed  to  cover  the  range  of  major  activities  in  each 
profession,  rather  than  concentrating  on  specific  areas.  It 
thus  tends  toward  generalist  rather  than  specialist 
preparation. 


Length  of  the  Internship 

The  length  of  internship  varies  from  500  hours  in 
pharmacy  to  three  years  in  agriculture.    All  of  these 
professions  except  pharmacy  require  at  least  one  year  of 
internship  following  completion  of  the  university  degree. 


Supervision 

Generally,  each  intern  is  supervised  by  a 
professional — usually  one  approved  by  the  appropriate 
professional  board.    During  the  first  year  of  internship  in 
medicine,  the  intern  is  recjuired  to  complete  five  rotations, 
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each  of  which  is  supervised  by  a  preceptor.     In  law,  the 
student  usually  works  for  a  firm  vnder  the  supervision  of  a 
lawyer.    In  the  other  cases,  the  intern  tends  to  work  for  an 
employing  firm  which  is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
intern.    Even  in  these  cases,  the  supervisor  must  be 
approved  by  the  professional  association. 


Admission  Recmirements  for  Internship 

In  five  of  the  six  professions,  the  novice  is  required 
to  complete  the  professional  degree  before  being  permitted 
to  engage  in  internship  activities.    The  exception  is 
pharmacy,  where  the  student  may  complete  400  of  the  500 
hours  before  graduation.    Even  there,  at  least  100  hours 
must  be  taken  after  receiving  the  degree  in  pharmacy.  Thus 
pharmacy,  unlike  medicine  and  the  other  professions,  does 
not  clearly  distinguish  between  the  practicum  component 
which  forms  part  of  degree  requirements,  and  which  therefore 
must  be  undertaken  prior  to  completion  of  the  professional 
degree,  and  the  field-based  component  of  the  professional 
preparation  program,  which  is  the  internship. 

In  agrology,  chartered  accountancy  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  engineering,  an  intending  professional  may  qualify  for 
admission  to  internship  either  by  completing  any  recognized 
university  degree  and  then  succes^sfully  sitting  for 
examinations  set  by  the  profession  or  by  completing  courses 
offered  by  the  profession  through  its  institute. 


R€!muneration 

Interns  in  all  six  professions  receive  remuneration  for 
their  work,  the  pay  being  considerably  less  than  that 
typically  earned  by  beginning  professionals.     In  general, 
the  salary  for  interns  is  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of 
the  income  received  by  first-year  professionals  in  the  same 
field. 

In  all  cases  the  salary  is  paid  by  the  employer; 
consequently  in  some  professions  salary  differences  exist 
between  interns.     In  medicine  and  law,  the  salary  schedule 
for  interns  is  standardized  by  negotiation  between  the 
professional  associations  and  representatives  of  the 
interns.    Salary  negotiations  for  interns  in  these  two 
fields  are  undertaken  separately  from  the  salary 
negotiations  for  '^fu^l- fledged*'  professional  members.  For 
agrologists,  accountants  and  engineers,  salary  is  determined 
through  negotiations  between  employers  and  individual 
Interns  that  they  employ.     It  is  in  these  last -mentioned 
fields  that  salaries  differ  from  intern  to  intern. 
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Certification  of  Completion  of  Internship 

In  every  profession,  the  board  which  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  internships  requires  certification  from 
employing  authorities  that  interns  have  completed  the 
required  activities.    This  certification  is  prerequisite  to 
full  professional  recognition. 


certification  of  Competence 

Even  though  explicit  certification  of  competent 
performance  during  internship  is  not  required  in  some 
professions,  certification  of  competence  occurs  at  least 
indirectly  through  certification  of  completion  of 
internship. 

In  accounting,  engineering  and  lav,  the  emphasis 
appears  to  be  on  certification  of  completion  rather  than  on 
explicit  certification  of  competence,  whereas  in  medicine 
and  pharmacy  it  seems  to  be  on  the  latter.    The  procedures 
used  to  judge  competence  vary  somewhat  among  the 
professions;  in  general,  however,  the  boards  adjudicate  the 
acceptability  of  the  intern's  level  of  competence  either  for 
permission  to  be  granted  to  present  for  examinations  set  by 
the  profession,  as  in  law,  or  for  direct  admission  to  the 
profession,  as  in  medicine. 


Association  Examination 

Two  of  the  six  professions  do  not  require  successful 
completion  of  professional  examinations  additional  to  those 
set  by  universities.     In  agrology,  as  in  engineering,  a 
professional  certification  board  assesses  the  intern's 
program  and  the  documents  supplied  to  determine  readiness 
for  admission  to  the  profession. 

In  each  of  the  other  four  professions  interns  are 
required  to  succeed  at  a  professional  examination  set  by  the 
appropriate  provincial  or  national  authority,    in  the  case 
of  medicine,  examinations  are  taken  at  the  completion  of  the 
university  program,  that  is,  prior  to  the  internship,  in 
the  remaining  three  professions,  examinations  are  taken 
after  the  internship. 


Membership  in  the  Board  of  Examiners 

Most  of  the  professions  have  a  board  of  examiners 
selected  or  appointed  by  the  profession.    Generally,  this 
board  is  empowered  to  act  quite  independently  cf  the 
professional  association.    The  board  has  authority  over  such 
matters  as  the  nature  of  the  internship,  the  qualifications 
of  supervisors  and  the  setting  of  the  examination,  and  it  is 
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responsible  for  evaluating  each  intern's  performance. 

As  already  stated,  board  members  are  members  of  the 
piofession  and,  typically,  university  personnel  sitting  on 
the  board  do  so  as  professionals  and  not  nec^essarily  as 
university  representatives.     In  medicine,  the  link  between 
the  university  and  the  profession  is  stronger  than  it  is  for 
the  other  five  professions  in  ^hat  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
receives  preceptors'  evaluations^  cf  interns  and  interns' 
evaluations  of  preceptors.    Since  medical  interns  continue 
to  be  registered  as  university  students,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  takes  a  more  active  role  in  the  internship  program 
than  do  the  corresponding  faculties  associated  with  the 
other  five  professions. 


Role  of  the  University  Faculty 
in  Internship 

In  most  of  the  professions  the  university  has  only  a 
minor  role  in  the  internship  program,    with  the  two 
exceptions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  internship  is 
controlled,  directed  and  administered  almost  completely  by 
the  relevant  professional  association. 


Summary 


A  number  of  generalizations  about  the  nature  of 
professional  internships  emerged  from  the  interviews  and 
review  of  literature.    Although  some  exceptions  exist,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  major  characteristics  of  a 
professional  internship  are  the  following: 

1.  Usually,  a  special  label  is  used  to  identify 
neophytes  in  the  profession  who  have  completed  the  formal 
university  course  work  requirements  but  have  not  ye^  been 
granted  full  professional  status. 

2.  The  main  purposes  served  by  the  internship  are 
assistance  in  the  transition  to  full  professional  status, 
development  of  professional  skills,  development  of  attitudes 
associated  with  professionalism,  and  provision  of  protection 
for  the  public. 

3.  The  activities  associated  with  intarnship  are 
generally  those  that  are  representative  of  practice  in  the 
particular  profession. 

4.  The  lengt*-  of  the  internship  can  be  as  much  as 
three  years,  but  it  is  a  minimum  of  one  year. 

5.  Supervisors  for  interns  are  approved  members  of 
their  professions  who  are  judged  to  be  competent  for  the 
purpose . 
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6.  Internship  follows  the  professional  degree  or  an 
approved  degree  with  appropriate  professional  requirements. 

7.  Remuneration  for  the  intern  is  considerably  below 
that  of  the  beginning  professional. 

8.  Certification  of  completion  of  the  internship  is  a 
requirement  for  admission  to  the  profession. 

9.  Explicit  attestation  of  competence  during  the 
internship  is  not  always  required,  yet  it  is  achieved  at 
least  indirectly. 

10.  Usually,  a  formal  professional  examination  either 
precedes  or  follows  the  internship;  it  also  forms  a 
requirement  for  full-fledged  status  in  the  profession. 

11.  Usually,  an  independent  board  of  professionals 
governs  the  incemship. 

12.  The  role  of  university  faculty  in  internship  i«5 
usually  minimal. 


CHAPTER  4 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  STAKEHOLDERS 
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INTERVIEWS  WITH  STAKEHOLDERS 


Introduction 


Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  following  major 
stakeholders  in  Ff bruary-April  1986: 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education:     Dr.  R.  A.  Bosetti 


Deputy  Minister  of  Manpower: 
together  with 


Dr.  A.  N,  Craig 
Mr.  B.  Day 
Executive  Director 
Training  Services 


Deputy  Minister  of  Advanced  Education:     Dr.  H.  Kolesar 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association:  President, 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Thomas 
Executive  Director, 
Dr.  B.  T.  Keeler 


Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association: 


Alberta  catholic  School 
Trustees'  Association: 


Alberta  Federation  of  Home 
and  School  Associations: 

Conference  of  Alberta  School 
Superintendents : 


Coui  cil  of  Catholic  School 
Superintendents  of  Alberta: 

Universities  Coordinating 
Council: 


President,  Mrs.  E.  Jones 
Exacutive  Director, 
Dr.  L.  Tymko 

President,  Mr.  M.  Lynch 
Executive  Director, 
Mr.  J.  K.  McKinney 

President, 
Mrs.  D.  Almberg 

President, 
Mr.  R.  K.  David 
Past  President, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Parr 

President, 
Mr.  F.  All ore 

University  of  Alberta 

President, 

Dr.  M.  Horowitz 
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These  interviews  were  usually  conducted  by  one 
researcher,  although  three  researchers  were  present  for  the 
interviews  with  Dr.  Bosetti,  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Keeler. 
The  questions  were  developed  after  consideration  of  matters 
raised  in  tho  literature,  in  the  Request  for  Proposals,  and 
in  discussions  with  various  groups.    A  structured  format  was 
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used  (Appendix  A) ,  with  the  same  questions  being  asked  of 
all  interviewees  except  Dr.  Bosetti.    However^  some 
interviewees  felt  that  they  could  not  respond  to  some 
questions.     Two  sheets  containing  these  questions  were 
provided  to  the  interviewees  before  the  discussions  began. 
Additional  questions  were  asked  and  elaboration  was  provided 
as  deemed  n-:^cessary. 

The  interview  with  Dr.  Bosetti  was  of  a  different 
nature  because  he  was  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  and  because  his  Department 
was  primarily  responsible  for  overseeing  its  implementation. 
Initially,  interviews  were  proposed  with  Ministers  of  the 
two  portfolios  directly  associated  with  the  project. 
However,  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  the  former  Minister  of 
Education  considered  that  their  Deputy  Ministers  could 
answer  all  questions. 

The  interviews  ranged  in  length  from  45  minutes  to  3 
hours.    A  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  project  was 
obvious.    At  the  beginning  of  each  interview,  anonymity  was 
assured  with  respect  to  the  source  of  opinions^ 
Consequently,  in  the  following  sections,  generalizations  are 
presented  about  each  of  the  question  areas  without  specific 
mention  of  the  interviewees  who  provided  these  opinions. 


Reasons  for  Introducing  the  Internship 


^What  do  you  feel  was  the  main  reason  for  introduction 
of  the  internship  in  Alberta?^ 

The  most  common  response,  given  by  seven  interviewees, 
related  to  lowering  the  number  of  unemployed  teachers  and 
saving  a  cohort  of  teachers  by  using  funds  available  to 
reduce  unemployment.    Two  interviewees  perceived  that  the 
main  reason  was  to  gain  political  credit  by  acting  in  a  way 
that  was  regarded  with  favor.    The  following  main  reasons 
were  also  provided  by  individual  respondents:  put 
accountability  back  into  the  teaching  profession,  through 
cooperative  action  of  both  Alberta  Education  and  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association;  overcome  deficiencies  of  current 
teacher  training  programs;  use  available  funds  to  see  how 
preparation  for  full-time  teaching  could  be  improved; 
respond  to  public  pressure  for  teachers  who  are  better 
equipped  to  teach  in  today's  classrooms;  and  facilitate  the 
university  student-teacher  transition. 
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Positive  Features  of  the  Internship 


*^Froin  the  perspective  of  your  current  position,  what 
are  the  most  positive  features  of  the  Internship 
Program?*^ 

Various  posicive  features  were  identified  by  the 
stakeholders.     Paraphrased  responses,  some  of  which  have 
been  combined,  are  shown  below  with  associated  frequencies. 

Frequency 

Reduce  unemployment  of  teachers,  save  the  cohort  5 
of  newly  trained  teachers,  and  reduce  under- 
employment 

Help  in  transition  and  introduction  to  teaching  4 

Achieve  growth  in  less  stressful  situations  4 

Improve  the  skills  of  supervising  teachers  through  3 
exposure  to  new  ideas  and  challenges 

Assess  interns  before  hiring  them  as  regular  3 
teachers 

Allow  interns  time  to  evaluate  their  own  strengths  2 
and  teaching  preferences 

Assess  interns  better  than  can  be  achieved  l 
in  the  practica 

Reduce  concern  about  having  additional  teachers  l 
in  the  classrooms 

Have  additional  trained  adults  in  the  schools  i 

Provide  opportunities  for  supervising  teachers  i 
to  improve  skills  of  interns  in  better  settings 
than  in  the  practica 

Allow  interns  to  understand  the  ^'hidden  operation^  l 
of  a  school 

Provide  more  guidance  than  that  available  to  l 
beginning  teachers 

Produce  better  teachers  1 

Allow  interns  time  to  be  sure  that  they  want  to  be  l 
teachers 
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Negative  Features  of  the  Internship 


'^From  the  perspective  of  your  current  position,  what 
are  the  most  negative  features  of  the  Internsh.'p 
Program. " 

Nineteen  different  negative  features  of  the  1985-86 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  were  identified  by  the 
representatives  of  the  stakeholder  organizations.    These  and 
associated  frequencies  are  listed  below. 

Freq[uency 

The  internship  program  was  introduced  too  quickly, 
so  it  was  not  well  designed 

Some  interns  are  misassigned  in  the  schools 

Role  expectations  for  supervising  teachers  and 
interns  are  unclear 

Some  supervising  teachers  are  of  inferior 
quality  as  teachers 

A  year  is  too  long  for  the  better  interns 
Salary  is  too  low 

Substitute  teachers  are  upset  that  hiring 
preference  is  given  to  interns 

Principals  were  not  fully  informed  of  expectations 

Too  many  interns  were  hired  as  beginning  teachers 
during  the  year,  so  they  did  not  complete  their 
internships 

The  internship  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
emp^  oyment 

Interns  feel  unprotected  legally 

Most ,  school  systems  have  not  developed  good 
internship  programs 

No  credit  toward  permanent  certification  is  given 
for  the  internship  period 

Interns  are  unclear  of  their  rights  and  1 
responsibilities  in  the  event  of  a  teachers'  strike 

Evaluations  of  interns  are  not  always  fair  i 

Port-ability  among  provinces  is  not  clear  1 
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Frequency 

Competition  for  jobs  will  cccur  between  interns  l 
and  beginning  teachers  in  September  1986 

Not  all  school  systems  are  participating  l 

Tension  between  interns  and  beginning  teachers  i 
in  the  sane  schools  is  counterproductive 

Interns  don't  have  a  schedule  of  experiences  across  l 
the  spectrum:    this  is  needed  if  they  are  to  be 
employed  as  teachers  in  rural  systems 


Views  on  the  stated  Purposes  of  the  Internship 


*^What  are  your  views  on  each  of  these  stated  purposes 
of  the  Alberta  Internship  Program? 

(a)  refinement  of  teaching  skills; 

(b)  development  of  professional  relationships; 

(c)  assessment  of  the  intern's  suitability  for 
placement; 

(d)  further  development  of  the  professional 
skills  of  supervising  teachers.'^ 

These  stated  purposes  were  supported  by  nearly  all 
stakeholder  representatives.    The  individual  comments  which 
follow  were  advanced  in  discussion  of  specific  purposes: 

Refinement  of  Teaching  skills 

This  stated  purpose  should  include  ''enhancement  of 
teaching  skills*' 

This  purpose  should  be  extended  to  include 
''self -awareness  of  one's  repertoire  of  skills*' 

The  right  supervising  teacher  is  required 

This  has  occurred  throughout  Alberta 

Interns  should  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
different  approaches  in  different  classrooms 

Interns  should  maintain  some  linkage  with 
university  instructors  if  this  purpose  is  to  be 
achieved 

"Teaching  skills"  should  be  viewed  broadly  to 
include  warmth  in  personal  relationships,  reduction 
of  tension,  and  so  on. 
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Development  of  Professional  Relationships 

Professional  relationships  are  not  usually  emphasized 
in  a  teacher^ s  first  year,  when  ''survival''  is  the 
dominant  goal 

This  requires  that  the  interns  have 
responsibilities  in  those  areas  where  professional 
relationships  can  be  developed 

Professional  relationships  outside  the  school, 

such  as  those  with  police  and  health-care  personnel, 

should  be  included 


Assessment  of  Suitability  for  Placement 

Assessment  during  an  internship  is  fairer  and  far 
better  than  using  the  B.Ed,  record 

Superintendents  throughout  Alberta  appear  to  be 
pleased  with  this  opportunity  to  assess  before 
hiring 

Disagree — the  time  frame  is  too  short,  and 
placement  should  depend  upon  factors  such  as 
maturity  and  experience 
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Development  of  Supervising  Teachers 

We  need  better  trained,  willing,  carefully 
selected,  reflective  supervising  teachers  who  have 
the  right  attitudes  (4  respondents) 

Funds  should  be  provided  by  Alberta  Education  for 
professional  development  of  supervising  teachers 
as  well  as  of  interns 

More  positive  ''spin-off  has  resulted  for  super- 
vising teachers  than  was  expected 

The  work  with  interns  constitutes  an  additional 
load  for  super^'ising  teachers 

Universities  should  be  involved  in  training 
supervising  teachers 

The  ethical  and  mentoring  aspects  of  the  work  of 
supervising  teachers  are  extremely  important 

The  internship  must  provide  some  value  to 
principals  and  supervising  teachers 

Som^  supervising  teachers  have  little  time  to 
interact  with  interns 
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Needed  Changes  in  Teacher  Preparation 


''Vhai  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in 
teacher  preparation  programs  in  Alberta  if  the 
internship  were  a  requirement  for  all  beginning 
teachers? 

(a)  in  courses; 

(b)  in  the  practicum.*^ 

The  interviewees  generally  perceived  that  few  changes 
would  be  necessary  in  either  courses  or  the  practicum.  Some 
presented  views  about  changes  that  they  perceived  to  be 
desirable  from  the  perspective  of  their  particular  interest 
groups,  but  these  were  omitted  because  they  did  not  relate 
directly  to  the  internship.    One  interviewee  stated  that  if 
one  *^picce*^  of  the  overall  teacher  preparation  program  is 
altered,  i.e.,  an  internship  is  introduced,  then  other 
*^pieces*^  are  necessarily  affected. 

The  following  comments  were  offered  in  connection  with 
the  two  specific  issues  under  consideration: 


Changes  in  Courses 

Two  interviewees  considered  that  the  content  of  the 
course  Educational  Administration  401  (''The  Role  of  the 
Teacher*^)  may  need  to  be  altered  if  the  internship  were 
reqfuired,  especially  because  orientation  to  the  profession 
could  occur  during  the  internship.    Another  speculated  that 
the  internship  experience  could  produce  more  feedback  to 
university  instructors,  who  may  then  alter  their  courses 
accordingly. 


Changes  in  Practice 

Three  interviewees  favored  a  clear  separation  of 
practica  from  the  internship,  with  the  practica  providing  a 
variety  of  experiences  in  different  types  of  classes  at 
different  grade  levels.    One  described  the  practicum 
experience  as  a  ^pesthole  operation'^  or  a  ''trial  and  error" 
experience  in  which  ideas  are  tested  and  the  development 
aspect  is  deemphasized.    Another  advocated  development  of 
greater  harmony  between  theory  and  practice,  so  that  the 
practicum  could  become  a  time  for  exploring  relationships  in 
schools  based  upon  perspectives  derived  during  coursework. 
A  reduction  in  the  length  of  practica  was  proposed  by  one 
respondent,  whereas  another  recommended  that  the  practicum 
be  extended  to  one  year  with  the  one-year  internship  being 
maintained. 
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Changed  Entry  Requirements  for  Teaching 


'^Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  Alberta  should  be  contingent  upon  either  or  both  of 
the  following? 

(a)  completion  of  a  full  year  of  internship; 

(b)  passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an 
appropriate  authority.*' 


One  Year  of  Internship 

Eleven  of  thirteen  interviewees  supported  the  idea  of 
compulsory  internship.    One  was  definitely  opposed  and 
another  was  ur  ^ertain  because  of  the  prospect  that  the 
current  oversupply  of  teachers  could  soon  disappear.  Four 
considered  that  a  full  year  may  not  be  necessary,  one  stated 
that  a  set  internship  period  is  needed,  while  another 
considered  thar  the  internship  should  be  part  of  the  B.Ed, 
program. 


Internship  Examination 

Less  agreement  was  recorded  on  the  question  of  passing 
an  examination  as  is  required  in  some  professions.  Five 
favored  an  appropriate  examination,  five  were  definitely 
opposed  to  any  examination,  and  three  were  undecided. 
However,  even  those  who  were  in  favor  had  some  reservations. 
While  recognizing  that  preparing  for  an  examination  has  some 
benefits,  such  as  motivation  and  learning,  written 
examinations  after  the  B.Ed,  were  viewed  negatively,  and 
difficulties  associated  with  preparing  appropriate 
examinations  were  recognized. 


Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Internship 
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*What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improvement  of 
the  Internship  Program  in  1986-87?'^ 

Four  interviewees  felt  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  supervising  teachers — selection  based  on  interest 
and  competence  was  emphasized.    Two  of  these  four  also 
mentioned  a  need  to  improve  the  skills  of  supervising 
teachers,  and  one  suggested  that  additional  funding  should 
be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  rapidity  of  the  introduction  of  the  internships  in 
1985-86  produced  some  "teething'^  difficulties  which  several 
interviewees  considered  would  be  overcome  in  the  second 
year.    These  matters  related  particularly  to  faster 
selection  and  placement  of  the  interns  and  to  a  better 
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statement  and  greater  acceptance  of  role  definitions  for 
interns  and  supervising  teachers. 

Other  specific  suggestions  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Some  certification  credit  should  be  granted  (two 
interviewees) ; 

(b)  Ensure  that  each  intern  has  both  urban  and  rural 
experience ; 

(c)  Ensure  that  the  guidelines  are  met; 

(d)  Provide  more  funds  for  professional  development 
of  interns;  and 

(e>  School  boards  should  either  provide  accommodation 
or  ensure  that  accommodation  is  provided  for 
interns . 


Suggestions  if  Internship  were  to  Be  ComDulsory 


*^What  additional  changes  would  you  recommend  if  the 
Internship  Program  were  made  permanent  and  compulsory 
for  all  beginning  teachers?* 

Three  interviewees  proposed  that  Permanent 
Certification  could  be  granted  after  successful  completion 
of  a  one-year  internship.    Three  also  considered  that  the 
internship  could  be  less  than  one  year,  possibly  a 
compulsory  term  followed  by  a  second  optional  term  for  those 
who  are  deemed  to  be  competent  teachers  after  one  term,  and 
a  second  compulsory  term  for  those  who  need  the  additional 
training  experience.    Each  of  the  following  additional 
points  was  made  by  or**  interviewee; 

(a)  Public  awareness  of  the  Alberta  Government's 
initiative  in  establishing  the  internship  should  be 
increased; 

(b)  A  common  core  of  experiences,  perhaps  identified 
by  the  certifying  authority,  should  be  required, 
together  with  some  local  optional  experiences; 

(c)  Orientation  to  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
could  occur  in  the  internship  year  rather  than  in 
the  B.Ed,  program; 

(d)  The  relationship  between  being  hired  as  an  intern 
in  a  school  system  and  being  hired  later  as  a 
teacher  in  that  system  needs  to  be  clarified; 

(e)  All  school  boards  should  be  required  to  take 
some  interns; 

(f)  The  internship  should  become  part  of  the  B.Ert. 
program ; 

(g)  Advertising  and  communication  about  the  internship 
should  be  upgraded,  even  to  high  school  students; 

(h)  Interns  should  be  members  of  the  bargaining  unit; 

(i)  The  internship  should  have  some  linkage  with  the 
universities; 
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(j)  School  boards  should  receive  some  funding  to  cover 

overhead  costs;  and 
(k)  The  means  by  which  interns  are  to  be  evaluated 

needs  to  be  clarified  in  order  to  achieve  some 

consistency. 


Extent  of  Government  Funding 


Two  (]uestions  addressed  the  matter  of  Provincial 
Government  involvement  in  funding  the  Initiation  to  Teaching 
Project.    These,  with  the  associated  responses,  are 
presented  below. 

*^Do  you  consider  that  the  Alberta  Government  should 
contribute  financially  to  a  compulsory,  continuing 
internship  program?*^ 

This  proposition  was  supported  by  most  interviewees. 
One  felt  that  the  provision  of  funding  for  such  a  purpose 
was  part  of  the  Government's  leadership  role.  Another 
expressed  a  similar  point  of  view,  namely,  that  achievement 
of  educational  standards  requires  Provincial  funding,  but 
emphasized  that  no  additional  funds  should  be  provided  once 
an  intern  has  reached  a  predetermined  level  of  competence. 

On  a  different  aspect,  two  interviewees  preferred  that 
school  boards  receive  general,  rather  than  earmarked,  funds 
to  support  internship  activities,    one  of  these  expressed 
the  view  that,  if  the  Alberta  Government  paid  directly  for 
the  internship  program,  then  school  boards  and  their  staffs 
would  be  more  likely  to  treat  interns  as  trainees  rather 
than  employees.    A  contrary  opinion  was  that  the  internship 
funds  should  be  earmarked. 


''Do  you  feel  that  the  Alberta  Government  is  likely  to 
contribute  financially  to  a  compulsory,  continuing 
internship  program?'' 

Again  most  interviewees  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  their  answers  were  couched  in  a  concern  about  Alberta's 
economy  and  the  predicted  shortage  of  teachers  in  Alberta  by 
1990.    Tnese  two  problems  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
persuade  a  few  to  answer  negatively,  and  one  remained 
undecided. 

The  remarks  of  those  who  felt  that  the  Government  is 
likely  to  contribute  included  the  following: 

(a)  If  a  proper  case  is  made,  the  Government  will 
contribute,  but  not  in  an  open-ended  way;  i.e., 
the  funds  will  be  used  for  short-term  development 
of  specific  skills; 
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(b)  It  is  difficult  to  stop  a  successful  program  once 
it  is  started;  and 

(c)  A  long-range  commitment  to  Government  funding  would 
be  necessary,  as  school  boards  have  ''been  ntung" 
too  often  by  incentive  grants  and  seed  money. 

Administering  the  Internship 

''If  a  one-year  internship  were  compulsory  for  all 
beginning  teachers,  which  organization  or  organizations 
do  you  consider  should  have  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  Internship  Program? 

(a)  Alberta  Education 

(b)  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

(c)  Individual  school  systems 
'  i)  Universities 

(e)  A  consortium:    specify  composition 

(f)  Other:    please  specify.*' 

Most  respondents  considered  that  internship  policies 
should  be  set  by  a  broadly  representative  committee,  but 
opinion  differed  markedly  as  to  who  should  run  the  program. 
This  diversity  is  reflected  in  the  following  distribution  of 
choices : 

Frf.quency 

School  systems  3 

Consortium — Alberta  Education  and  school  2 
systems 

Consortium — with  Alberta  Education  and 
universities  playing  major  parts 

Consortium — universities  and  school  systems 

Consortium — universities  and  ATA 

Consortium — Alberta  Education,  ATA,  ASTA, 
school  systems  and  universities 

Consortium — unspecified 

10 

One  interviewee  favored  the  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association,  but  acknowledged  that  this  is  not  feasible 
because  the  body  is  not  truly  accountable. 
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Preferred  Internship  Model 


'^Which  model  of  overall  teachar  pr^^paration  do  you 
prefer? 

(a)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed,  after  another  degree  followed 
by  a  one-year  internship 

(b)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed,  after  another  degree  not 
followed  by  a  one-year  internship 

(c)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed,  after  another  degree  including 
a  one-year  internship 

(d)  other:    please  specify.^ 

Model  (a)  was  preferred  by  seven  of  those  interviewed. 
One  of  these  felt  strongly  tha:  a  good  B.Ed,  has  a  wider 
application  than  just  K-12  teaching  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  not  force  graduates  into  a  K-12  mold  through 
internship. 

Another  interviewee  preferred  (a) ,  but  stated  that  (b) 
was  a  realistic  choice  because  funds  would  not  be  available 
for  the  appended  internship  model.    Three  chose  model  (c) , 
while  four  chose  '^Other^ — a  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed. /After  degree 
arrangement  followed  by  an  internship  of  less  than  one  year. 


value  of  the  Professional  QeveloPiuent  Aspects 


^What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the 
professional  development  aspects  of  the  current 
Alberta  Internship  Program?  ' 

123456789       10  0 
Poor  Excellent      Unable  to 

judge 

The  scores  given  by  eight  respondents  ranged  from  6  to 
9,  with  a  mean  of  7.9,  reflecting  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  approval  of  the  professional  development  aspects  of  the 
program.    Four  were  '^unable  to  judge.*' 


Overall  Assessment  of  the  Internship 


''What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  administrative 
and  policy  aspects  of  the  current  Alber^  i  Internship 
Program?*' 

123456789       10  0 
Poor  Excellent      Unable  to 

judge 
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The  scores  given  by  ten  respondents  ranged  from  4  to  9, 
with  a  mean  of  6,1,  indicating  moderately  positive  support 
for  the  administrative  and  policy  aspects  of  the  internship. 
Three  were  ^unable  to  judge,''    Some  commented  that  they 
rated  the  policy  aspects  better  than  the  administrative 
aspects • 


Additional  Comments  on  the  Internship 


''Any  other  comments?*' 

A  wide  range  of  additional  comments  and  suggestions 
were  made  by  these  representatives  of  stakeholder  groups. 
They  are  presented  below  in  point  form  under  topic  headings • 
Most  of  these  paraphrased  remarks  were  made  by  only  one 
respondent,  but  they  are  included  here  because  of  their 
potential  for  discussion,  particularly  as  opposing 
viewpoints  were  presented  on  some  issues. 


Supervising  Teachers 

Each  school  having  interns  should  have  a  qualified 
''master  supervisor'^  who  is  in  charge  of  all  interns. 

A  panel  of  supervising  teachers  should  be  identified 
for  core  experiences,  with  additional  supervising 
teachers  providing  supplementary  experiences. 

Supervising  teachers  need  to  be  carefully  selected  and 
trained:     identification  as  a  very  good  K-12  teacher 
does  not  necessarily  imply  effectiveness  as  an 
instructor  of  neophyte  teachers. 


Expectations  of  Interns 

Interns  should  be  able  to  use  the  plan  of  activities 
proposed  for  them  before  they  sign  contracts,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  appeal,  through  a  formally 
established  mechanism,  if  the  plan  is  not  matched  by 
reality. 

Interns  expect  that  they  have  good  prospects  of 
employment  as  teachers  in  their  interning  school 
systems,  but  this  expectation  is  not  always  realistic. 
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Experiences  of  Interns 

There  is  a  need  for  flexibility  in  the  length  of  the 
internship. 

The  internship  experience  should  include  rotations  and 
some  out-of -school  experiences. 


Supervision 

The  intern  should  be  assigned  to  a  school — not  to  a 
supervising  teacher. 

The  intern  should  be  assigned  to  a  supervising 
teacher — not  to  a  school. 


Salary  of  Interns 

A  salary  of  $15,600  may  be  too  little,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  cost  of  accommodation. 

Interns  should  not  expect  to  be  paid  the  same  salaries 
as  beginning  teachers,  because  they  are  still  learning. 


salary  Grid  Credit 

Credit  on  the  salary  grid  for  the  internship  year  is 
not  justified,  because  the  internship  is  part  of 
teacher  preparation. 

Credit  would  make  the  internship  more  attractive. 


Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers 

Some  conflict  has  been  experienced  between  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  this  year,  because  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  interns. 

Conflict  can  be  expected  this  summer  between  1985-86 
interns  and  recent  B.Ed,  graduates  when  both  are 
seeking  positions  as  beginning  teachers  for  1986-87. 


Certification 

Interns  should  have  Interim  Certificates  after 
obtaining  B.Ed,  degrees,  and  Permanent  Certificates 
after  successfully  completing  one-year  internships. 
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Attitudes  of  School  Systems 

Most  of  the  saspicions  of  school  superintendents  have 
been  allayed. 

S  ;me  school  systems  view  interns  as  additional  manpower 
and  largely  ignore  the  training  aspect  of  the 
internship. 


University  Involvement 

Both  beginning  teachers  and  incerns  need  access  to  the 
expertise  of  university  faculty  members,  especially  if 
the  practical  orientation  of  the  internship  conflicts 
with  the  theoretical  component  of  the  B.Ed,  program. 

University  faculty  members  need  to  be  made  more  aware 
of  many  aspects  of  the  internship  program. 


Teacher  Preparation 

Concerns  persist  over  some  aspects  of  the  current 
teacher  preparation  programs  in  Alberta  (four 
respondents) .     For  example,  the  programs  are  too 
theoretical;  the  practicum  does  not  *^weed  ouf  inferior 
teachers;  and  the  teachers  have  insufficient  background 
in  the  subjects  that  they  will  teach. 


School  systems 

Each  school  system,  regardless  of  size,   should  identify 
one  employee  as  the  supervisor/ coordinator  of  all 
interns  in  that  system. 


Publicit 


Trustees,  especially  in  rural  areas,  need  to  be  berter 
informed  about  the  internship.     Alberta  Education 
should  emphasize  that  children  will  be  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  an  internship  program  that  produces 
better  teachers. 


Role  Clarification 

Alberta  Education  should  produce  attractive  brochures 
which  describe  in  detail  the  role  expectations  of 
principals,  supervising  teachers  and  interns. 
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Symposium 

Alberta  Education  should  conduct  a  symposium  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1986  in  which  experiences  and 
expectations  can  be  shared  among  those  who  have  been 
closely  involved  with  the  internship  in  1985-86. 


Interprovincial  Portability 

If  an  internship  were  to  be  required  in  Alberta,  then 
the  question  of  interprovincial  portability  of 
qualifications  would  need  to  be  carefully  examined. 


Future  of  Internship  Program 

The  1985-87  Alberta  Internship  Program  may  finish  up  as 
just  a  nice  experiment. 


Recognition 

Some  type  of  formal  recognition  could  be  provided  to 
interns,  supervising  teachers  and  principals  at  the 
completion  of  each  inter::3hip  year. 


Summary 


A  post-B.Ed,  internship  program  for  all  new  teachers 
was  generally  favored  by  stakeholder  groups.    The  main 
reasons  for  its  introduction,  namely  to  reduce  unemployment 
among  teachers,  to  improve  teaching,  and  to  ease  the 
transition  from  university  student  to  teacher,  were  also 
seen  as  itr;  most  positive  features.    The  stated  purposes  of 
the  internship  were  all  supported.    Its  most  negative 
features — the  speed  of  its  introduction,  misassignment  of 
interns,  a  lack  of  clarity  of  role  expectations,  and 
inappropriate  selections  of  supervising  teachers — were  cited 
as  areas  in  which  improvement  is  needed.    The  professional 
development  aspects  of  this  two-year  internship  program  were 
rated  more  highly  than  were  its  policy  and  administrative 
aspects. 

The  stakeholders  considered  that,  if  a  por>t-B.Ed. 
internship  were  to  be  required  of  all  teachers,     few  changes 
would  be  needed  in  B.Ed,  courses  but  other  matters  would 
need  attention:    the  practicum  may  need  to  be  altered;  a 
compulsory  one-term  internship  period  followed  by  an 
optional  second  one-term  period  may  be  more  appropriate;  the 
Alberta  Government  should  and  would  want  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  a  required  internship  program  but  the  state  of 
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the  economy  and  the  teacher  supply  situation  may  affect 
funding;  and^  although  a  widely  representative  committee  may 
formulate  policy,  a  consortium  of  some  type  should 
administer  the  internship.    The  model  of  a  degree  followed 
by  an  internship  was  the  most  favored  model  of  teacher 
preparation.    There  was  also  substantial  support  for  better 
training  and  selection  of  supervising  teachers  and  for 
significant  involvement  of  university  faculty  members  in  the 
internship  program. 
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INTERVIEW  SCHRnmj^ -STAKEHOLDERS 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  aspects  of  the 
current  Alberta  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  the  Internship  Program  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university  student  to  professional 
teacher.    Your  opinions  are  esser,cial  input  to  our  evaluation  of  the 
Internship  Program.    These  opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.,  they 
will  help  us  to  obtain  information  and  understandings  about  how  the 
Internship  is  viewed  by  senior  officials,  but  individual  opinions  will  not  be 
reported . 


What  do  you  feel  was  the  main  reason  for  introduction  of  the  Internship 
in  Alberta?  ^ 

From  the  perspective  of  your  current  position,  what  are  the  most 
positive  features  of  the  Internship  Program? 

From  the  perspective  of  your  current  position,  what  are  the  most 
negative  features  of  the  Internship  Program? 

What  are  your  views  on  each  of  these  stated  purposes  of  the  Alberta 
Internship  Program? 

(a)  refinement  of  teaching  skills; 

(b)  development  of  professional  relationships; 

(c)  assessment  of  the  intern's  suitability  for  placement; 

(d)  further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of  supervising 
teachers . 

What  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  Alberta  if  the  internship  were  a  requirement  for  all 
beginning  teachers? 

(a)  in  courses; 

(b)  in  the  practicum. 

Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession  in  Alberta  should 
be  contingent  upon  either  or  both  of  the  following? 

(a)  completion  of  a  full  year  of  internship; 

(b)  passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate  authority. 
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7.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  Improvement  of  the  Internship 
Program  in  1986-87? 

8.  What  additional  changes  would  you  recoiomend  if  the  Internship  Program 
were  made  permanent  and  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers? 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Alberta  Government  should  contribute 
financially  to  a  compulsory,  continuing  Internship  program? 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Alberta  Government  is  likely  to  contribute 
financially  to  a  compulsory,  continuing  Internship  program? 

11.  If  a  one-year  Internship  were  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers, 
which  organization  or  organizations  do  you  consider  should  have  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Internship  Program? 

(a)  Alberta  Education 

(b)  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

(c)  Individual  school  systems 

(d)  Universities 

(e)  A  consortium:  specify  composition 

(f)  Other:  please  specify. 

12.  Which  model  of  overall  teacher  preparation  do  you  prefer? 

(a)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  followed  by  a  one -year  Internship 

(b)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  not  followed  by  a  one-year  Internship 

(c)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  including  a  one-year  Internship 

(d)  other:  please  specify. 

13.  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  professional 
development  aspects  of  the  current  Alberta  Internship  Program? 

123456789      10  0 
Poor  Excellent  Unable  to  Judge 

14.  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  administrative  and  policy  aspects 
of  the  cnrrent  Alberta  Internship  program? 

123456789      10  0 
Poor  Excellent  Unable  to  judge 

15.  Any  other  comments? 
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INTERVIEWS  IN  SCHOOLS 


Introduction 


Interviews  were  conducted  in  42  schools  throughout 
Alberta  in  April-May  1986  by  10  members  of  the  research 
team.     The  schools  were  selected  using  a  stratified  random 
sampling  approach  which  ensured  representation  of  schools  of 
different  grade  levels,  sizes  and  locations,  in  different 
types  of  school  systems.     Two  special  Grade  1-12  schools 
were  included.    To  ensure  anonymity,  the  42  schools  are  not 
identified  by  name. 

After  selection,  the  principals  were  informed  by  letter 
(Appendix  E)  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed.     This  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  covering  letter  from  Dr.  R.  A.  Bosetti, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  (Appendix  F) .     Each  principal 
was  then  telephoned  to  arrange  dates  for  the  interviev;s  and 
to  obtain  names  of  all  supervising  teachers  and  interns  as 
well  as  of  any  beginning  teachers  who  were  also  employed  in 
the  school.     Acquisition  of  names  of  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  in  this  way  was  essential  because  (a)  the  Alberta 
Education  data  base  was  incomplete,  and  (b)  some  interns  had 
accepted  full-time  teaching  positions  during  the  school 
year,     interviews  with  beginning  teachers  were  not  required 
in  the  evaluation,  but  the  research  team  considered  that 
their  views  would  provide  useful  additional  information. 

Interviews  were  conducted  individually  with  42 
principals  or  their  designates,  65  supervising  teachers,  49 
interns  and  12  beginning  teachers.     These  interviews  ranged 
from  about  30  minutes  to  three  hours.     The  school  visits 
enabled  the  research  team  to  obtain  detailed  information  in 
confidential  settings  about  the  operation  of  the  internship 
program  in  1985-86,  thereby  placing  the  team  in  a  sound 
position  to  comment  upon  many  aspects  of  this  program.  The 
questions  were  developed  after  considering  matters  raised  in 
the  literature,  in  the  Request  for  Proposals,  and  in 
discussions  with  various  groups.     They  were  similar  to 
questions  asked  of  the  individuals  involved  with  policy 
decisions  and  to  questions  in  the  questionnaire.  A 
structured  format  was  used,  with  the  same  questions  (where 
appropriate)  being  asked  of  all  interviewees.  Sheets 
containing  the  q. astions  were  handed  to  the  interviewees 
before  they  were  asked  to  respond.     They  were  assured  of 
anonymity  at  this  time.     Consequently,  this  report  provides 
data  and  generalizations  without  identifying  individual 
sources. 

During  the  interviews,  a  large  amount  of  information 
was  provided  in  the  form  of  ''free  responses.''    Coding  of 
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this  information  required  considerable  time,  and  the  variety 
of  opinions  required  aggregation  of  some  responses  into 
fever  paraphrased  statements  which  reflected  the  general 
thrust  of  the  responses.     In  the  interests  of  parsimony, 
''free  responses''  which  were  mentioned  by  single  respondents 
in  any  of  the  categories  of  principal,  supervising  teacher, 
or  intern  were  not  usually  included  in  this  report. 

The  character"' sties  of  the  interview  sample  of  42 
schools,  shown  in  Table  5.1,  can  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  16  schools  were  located  in  either  Calgary  or 
Edmonton  * 

2.  12  schools  had  grades  in  the  K--G.6  range,  9  with 
K-G.9,   6  with  G.7-9,   3  with  G,7-12,   10  with 

G. 10-12,  and  2  were  G«l*12  special  schools; 

3.  the  number  of  teachers  per  school  ranged  from  3-93; 

4.  22  schools  had  one  supervising  teacher  each,  17  had 
two  each,  and  three  had  three  each; 

5.  36  schools  had  one  intern  each,  five  had  two  each, 
and  one  had  four; 

6.  six  schools  had  one  beginning  teacher  each,  and 
three  schools  had  two  each; 

1.     17  interns  were  in  senior  high  schools  (G. 10-12), 
12  were  in  K-G.6  schools,  and  9  in  K-G.9  schools; 
the  beginning  teachers  were  also  concentrated  in 
these  three  types  of  schools. 

Ratios  of  females  to  males  were  3:39  (principals  or 
designates),  40:25  (supervising  teachers),  41:8  (interns) 
and  7:5  (beginning  teachers).     In  those  instances  where  each 
intern  had  only  one  supervising  teacher,  16  student 
teacher- intern  relationships  were  female-female,  11  were 
male-female,  and  6  were  male-male. 


Description  of  Internship  Programs  in  the 
42  Schools 


Respondents  were  asked  to  describe  the  following 
aspects  of  the  internship  program  in  their  schools: 
orientation,  supervision,  professional  development 
activities,  duties  and  special  arrangements.  Besides 
providing  information  for  this  report,  these  descriptions 
afforded  the  interviewers,  all  members  of  the  research  team, 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  detailed  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  the  internship  program  in  individual  schools. 

The  information  provided  is  summarized  below  in  a 
concise  manner  to  '^capture  the  flavor"  of  the  various 
situations  without  burdening  readers  with  excessive  amounts 
of  data. 
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Tabic  5.1 

Chmracterlstlcs  of  the  Interview  Sample  of  42  Schools 


Distribution  of  Ntunbers  Interviewed 
in  Each  School 


Grade 
Levels 


Numbers 


Calgary/ 

Edmonton  Other 


Total  Total 


Ntifflber  of 
Teachers 


Range  Mean 


Supervising 
Teach e -s 

(n  -  65) 


12  3 


Interns 
<n  «  k9) 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  =  12) 


K-6 

1-6 


11 
1 


12 


3-38  17 


6  6 


11 


K-8 
K-9 
1-9 

5-  9 

6-  9 


6-31  19 


4        3  2 


7-9 


11-34  25 


5  1 


1-12 
Special 


10-13  12 


1  1 


1  1 


7-  12 

8-  12 


27-48  34 


2  1 


10-12 


10 


10 


17-93  48 


4        5        1  7        3  1 


2  2 


rotal 


16 


26 


42 


42 


3-93 


22      17        3  36        5  1 
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Orientation 

Orientation  of  interns  was  provided  at  both  the  school 
system  and  school  levels.    Elements  included  were 
responsibilities,  roles,  facilities  and  equipment, 
philosophy  and  policies,  programs,  timetables,  yearly  plans, 
students,  discipline,  school  handbooks,  and  introductions  at 
staff  meetings.     However,  the  orientation  activities  varied 
greatly  from  school  to  school;  not  all  of  the  above-listed 
elements  were  always  included.     Indeed,  some  interns 
received  no  school  system  orientation  and  some  even  reported 
no  orientation  at  the  schools  where  they  were  employed. 
Besides  central  office  staff,  the  principal, 
assistant-principal (s) ,  department  heads  and/or  supervising 
teachers  usually  provided  the  orientation.     In  some  schools, 
two-day  orientation  sessions  were  conducted  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  classes — usually  in  association  with  other 
teachers  new  to  the  schools.     In  some  cases,  the  orientation 
lasted  up  to  two  weeks  involving  both  formal  and  informal 
sessions.     Principals  as  well  as  supervising  teachers 
commonly  viewed  extensive  classroom  observation  during  the 
first  few  weeks  as  part  of  the  orientation  of  interns.  At 
this  stage,  we  should  report  that,  in  some  schools,  the 
principals  were  able  to  select  from  a  small  pool  of  interns, 
whereas  other  principals  were  assigned  one  or  more  interns 
without  being  involved  in  their  selection. 

Comments  provided  by  interns  revealed  the  difficulties 
faced  by  in-school  administrators  who  were  initiating  the 
internship  program  and  attempting  to  orient  their  interns: 

^'Nobody  w?is  sure  what  an  intern  was  supposed  to  do.'^ 

^'I*'  was  confused  at  the  beginning. 

''In  the  beginning,  no  one  knew  what  was  happening. 

Nevertheless,  some  interns  rated  their  orientations  as 
excellent,  comprehensive  and  helpful,  especially  when  they 
were  treated  as  regular  teachers. 


Supervision 

I'm  associated  with  four  teachers,  the  principal  and 
the  asristant  superintendent.     The  teachers  come  into 
the  room  when  I'm  teaching.     They'll  help  individual 
students.     They  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  class  and 
then  walk  out.    They  look  at  the  lessons  I've  planned, 
a  behavioral  problem  and  how  I  handle  it,  how  I'm 
organized.     No  one  has  written  anything  down.  The 
principal  has  been  in  a  couple  of  times.    He's  written 
down  information  on  both  classes.     We've  discussed 
this.    He  says  that  he  will  provide  a  written  report. 
The  assistant  superintendent  has  been  in  twice.  He's 
recorded  some  observations.     We've  discussed  these.  No 
formal  report  as  yet.     He  said  he  will  come  again.  He 
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has  promised  a  formal  report.  The  supervision  has  been 
most  helpful  from  the  teachers  with  whom  I'm  working. 

This  response  exemplifies  the  type  of  experience  and 
reaction  reported  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
interns  who  were  interviewed*     However,  a  great  deal  of 
variety  occurred  in  their  supervisory  experiences.  Interns 
worked  with  from  one  to  five  supervising  teachers,  who  were 
commonly  viewed  as  the  primary  supervisors — although  in  some 
cases,  principals  saw  themselves  in  this  role.  Some 
supervising  teachers  provided  either  oral  or,  less 
frequently,  written  reports  to  the  principals  about  the 
interns.     Formal  written  evaluations  were  usually  the 
responsibility  of  the  principals  or  assistant  principals, 
and,  in  some  cases,  assistant  superintendents.     On  the  other 
hand,  some  interns  had  undergone  no  formal  evaluations  by 
early  May.    One  principal  used  information  from 
questionnaire  and  other  responses  of  students  to  assist  in 
evaluating  the  intern.     Several  principals  used  the  same 
evaluation  procedures  for  both  interns  and  beginning 
teachers;  some  provided  informal  feedback  as  well  as  formal 
evaluations.    A  conaaon  practice  was  for  principals  to 
observe  interns  teaching  once  each  month. 

The  supervising  teachers  expressed  a  certain 
ambivalence  about  tneir  role.    Two  stated  that  they  didn't 
evaluate;  they  only  offered  suggestions.    One  considered 
that  the  intern  was  quite  competent  and  therefore  needed 
minimal  assistance,  while  another  confided  that  adequate 
help  was  not  being  provided.    Usually  the  supervising 
teachers  spent  much  more  time  In  supervising  in  the  earlier 
weeks  and  months  than  they  did  later  in  the  year.     On  the 
other  hand,  one  intern  reported  that  the  supervising  teacher 
was  in  her  class  all  the  time.     Several  supervising  teachers 
described  how  their  other  duties  did  not  allow  them  time  to 
supervise  adequately.    One  principal  was  concerned  that  the 
supervising  teachers  lacked  supervisory  skills  and  that  they 
were  more  interested  in  team  teaching  than  in  evaluating  the 
interns.     Some  interns  mentioned  that  teachers  other  than 
their  supervisory  teachers  provided  them  with  useful 
suggestions. 


Professional  Development  Activities 

Descriptions  obtained  from  the  interviews  revealed  a 
diversity  of  professional  development  (PD)  experiences, 
ranging  from  nothing  outside  the  school  to  out-uf -province 
conferences  and  week-lona  workshops.     The  PD  allowance  of 
$1,500,  paid  to  each  school  system,  was  greatly  appreciated. 

In  several  schools,  little  PD  experience  was  provided 
for  the  interns  beyond  what  the  regular  teachers 
experienced.     Some  school  systems  purchased  videotapes  and 
other  resource  materials  for  use  by  their  interns.  Several 
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interns  remarked  that  they  wished  that  some  of  the  more 
useful  PD  activities  had  come  earlier  in  the  school  year. 

The  following  list  includes  individual  PD  activities 
which  were  identified  by  the  interviewees: 

1.  workshops  on  effective  teaching,  evaluation, 
handicapped  students; 

2.  special  workshops,  operated  by  school  systems, 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  on  various  professional 
aspects; 

3.  conferences  of  ATA  Specialist  Councils; 

4.  in-school  PD  activities  with  other  teachers; 
5 •    Teachers '  Conventions ; 

6.  field  trips,  both  within  and  outside  Alberta; 

7.  international  reading  conference  in  Vancouver; 

8.  visiting  other  schools; 

9.  special  conferences  on  particular  topics,  e.g., 
discipline,  gifted  students,  special  education; 

10.  parent-teacher  interviews; 

11.  staff  meetings  and  department  staff  meetings; 

12.  PD  days,  e.g.,  stress  management,  long-term 
program  development.  Dale  Carnegie  programs; 

13.  special  meetings  of  interns  in  central  office, 
usually  once  per  month; 

14.  meetings  with  community  resource  personnel; 

15.  meetings  with  school  system  specialists, 
e.g.,  therapists ; 

16.  special  workshop  conducted  by  a  computer  company; 

17.  workshops  on  first  aid  and  CPR;  and 

18.  clinics,  especially  in  physical  education. 

Three  of  these  types  of  experiences  warrant  special 
comment.     First,  visits  to  other  schools  were  deemed 
valuable,  but  they  were  hard  to  schedule  because  of 
obligations  .rn  the  home  school.     Second,  some  interns  and 
supervising  teachers  jointly  attended  workshops  on  effective 
teaching  and  then  utilized  the  recommended  approaches  to 
their  interactions,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  highly 
valuable.    Third,  one  intern  was  especially  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  given  to  all  interns  in  the  employing  school 
district  to  meet  with  principals  in  a  one-day  csntral  office 
workshop  focusing  on  the  work  of  interns  in  that  system. 


Duties 

Some  interns  were  assigned  duties  which  were  similar  to 
those  of  beginning  teachers:     they  taught  regular  classes 
nearly  full-time,  with  time  off  only  for  preparation  and  PD 
activities.     But  the  more  common  experience    according  to 
the  49  interns  interviewed,  involved  reducea  workloads  with 
either  the  addition  of  more  subjects  as  time  went  on  or  the 
use  of  rotations  among  different  subjects.     The  following 
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two  descriptions  of  a  typical  April  week  provide  insight 
into  the  variety  of  activities  experienced  by  many  interns. 

Elementary  school  intern 

Provide  enrichment  to  12  Grade  1-6  classes,  20  minutes 

each  per  week,  totalling  3  half-days  per  week. 
Teach  Grade  5  Mathematics  for  a  total  of  2  half-days 

per  week,  freeing  the  teacher  to  coordinate  the 

school's  computer  program. 
Assist  in  preparing  student  computer  units;  9  hours 

per  week  initially,  4  hours  per  week  now. 
Teach  library  skills  to  two  Grade  1  classes  weekly, 

totalling  i  hour  20  minutes  per  week. 
Teach  Grade  3  mathematics  in  resource  room  for 

1  hour  per  week. 
Teach  Grade  2  Reading  for  1  hour  per  week. 
Teach  Grade  1  small  groups  for  3  hours  per  week. 
Teach  some  grade  4  Mathematics. 
Provide  coverage  for  grade  group  meetings, 

parent/ teacher  conferences,  etc. 
Assist  in  planning  for  Grade  5  field  trip. 
Help  with  various  extracurricular  activities, 

including  skiing,  Christmas  concert,  crafts,  hot 

lunch  program.  Education  Week  open  house,  science 

fair. 


Senior  high  school  intern 

Plan  instruction  in  Biology  10,  20,  3  0  and  Physical 
Education. 

Become  familiar  with  relevant  audio-visual  resources 

and  equipment. 
Diagnose  student  needs  and  evaluate  student  progress. 
Observe  various  teachers  in  Biology,  Drama,  Chemistry, 

Physical  Education,  Social  Studies,  English,  Physics, 

Science  and  Computing 
Participate  in  parent-teacher  conferences. 
Develop  instructional  materials. 
Observe  principal  in  action  for  one  week. 
Participate  in  conferences  on  student  misbeha\  ^' or. 
Participate  in  a  variety  of  extracurricular  activities. 
Participate  in  organized  PD  activities. 
Participate  in  school  committee  meetings. 
Supervise  a  Biology  field  trip  to  British  Columbia. 

The  interns  generally  taught  subjects  for  which  they 
were  trained.    Most,  but  not  all,  taught  on  their  own  for  at 
least  part  of  each  day,  although  team  teaching  was  common. 
Most  participated  in  extracurricular  activities,  thereby 
enriching  school  life;  the  wide  range  included  dancing, 
drama,  skiing,  computing,  outdoor  education,  school 
newspaper,  choir,  photography,  science  fair,  cheerleading, 
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sports  coaching  and  a  band  festival.    Many  were  Involved  in 
field  trips,  student  counselling,  staff  meetings, 
parent-teacher  interviews  and  social  functions.  Observation 
was  a  common  experience  during  the  first  few  weeks.  Most 
interns  were  given  full  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of 
the  operation  of  their  classes,  such  as  planning,  teaching, 
evaluating  and  reporting. 


Perceived  Reasons  for  the  Introduction  of  Internship 

(Table  5.2) 


About  45%  of  principals  and  of  supervising  teachers 
considered  that  the  main  reason  for  introducing  the 
internship  program  related  to  reduction  of  unemployment  of 
teachers,  retention  of  teachers  (avoiding  loss  of  a  cohort) 
and  reduction  of  discouragement.    The  second  most  common 
reason  provided  by  principals  related  to  producing  better 
teachers  (26%) .    The  next  most  common  reasons,  as  perceived 
by  about  14%  of  both  groups,  concerned  (a)  providing  new 
teachers  with  a  variety  of  experiences  and  (b)  facilitating 
the  transition  from  university  student  to  teacher. 

Although  the  question  called  for  identification  of  *^the 
main  reason,'^  about  one  third  of  the  respondents  provided 
additional  reasons.    Again  these  mainly  related  to 
unemployment,  with  the  second  most  common  reason  being 
associated  with  gaining  new  practical  experience  with 
supervisory  assistance. 


Opinions  about  Stated  Purposes  of  the 
Internship  Program 


Refinement  of  Teaching  Skills  (Table  5.3) 

Approximately  96%  of  the  principals,  of  the  supervising 
teachers  and  of  the  interns  agreed  with  the  purpose  of 
refinement  of  teaching  skills.     Possibly  the  most  important 
comment  was  that  made  by  two  principals  who  perceived  that, 
in  addition  to  refinement  of  existing  teaching  skills,  the 
internship  would  allow  for  development  of  new  skills  which 
teachers  need. 


Development  of  Professional  Relationships  (Table  5.4) 

This  second  purpose,  the  development  of  professional 
relationships,  was  also  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  (approximately  97%)  oi:  each  category  of  employees. 
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Tabu  5.2 

Perceptions  of  Interviewee*  Concemins  the  Meln  Reason*  for  Introducins 
the  Internship  Progrem 


Supervising 
Pr inc  ipels  Teache  rs 

<n  -  42)  <n  -  65) 


Reasons 

f 

Z 

f 

X 

First  Mentions* 

Reduce  unenpIoyiDent  of  tiachers,  retain  teachers,  and 
di  scour  ageiDcnt 

reduce 

18 

43 

30 

46 

Provide  new  teachers  with  a  variety  of  practical  experiences 

6 

14 

10 

15 

Facilitate  the  transition  to  teaching 

5 

12 

9 

14 

Kake  B.Ed,  graduates  better  teachers 

11 

26 

2 

3 

Extend  and  enhance  skills 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Sovemment  wanted  to  pilot-test  internship 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Longer  induction  period  needed 

— 

2 

3 

Provide  additional  practical  experience 

— 

2 

3 

ATA  was  pressing  for  more  practical  training 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Provide  additional  training 

1 

2 

Opportunity  for  interns  to  prove  themselves 

1 

2 

Second  and  Lst:«r  Mentions* 

f 

Reduce  u  iopIornMnt  of  teachers,  retain  teachers,  and 
d  i  s  cour  a^einent 

reduce 

17 

Gain  new  practical  experience,  with  assistance 

13 

Raise  skills  to  required  level 

2 

Help  interns  to  decide  whether  to  stay  in  teaching 

2 

Improve  the  public  image  of  teaching 

2 

1 

Give  potential  employers  more  information 

2 

1 

Facilitate  the  transition  to  teaching 

2 

1 

Help  the  school  by  providing  more  staff 

2 

1 

Provide  better  preparation  of  teachers 
Create  cheap  employment 


*Some  respondents  provided  more  than  one  "main  reason." 
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Tabl«  5.3 

Opinions  of  Int«rvi«v««s  about  Stat«d  Purposes  of  the  Internship  Program: 
Refinement  of  Teachins  Skills 


Principals 
(n  «  UZ) 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  65) 

Interns 
<n  -  49) 

Opinions 

f  Z 

f  Z 

f  Z 

Agree 

40  95 

63  97 

47  96 

Disagree 

1  2 

2  4 

Undecided 

1  2 

2  3 

Coanents 

f 

f 

f 

Interns  require  strong  etipervisory  help 

4 

k 

Interns  learn  aore  about  teaching  than  in  practicum 

2 

1 

4 

Will  happen  anyway  for  new  teachers 

2 

2 

This  is  the  moat  important  purpose 

2 

1 

New  skills  are  developed  hj  interns 

2 

Interns  can  observe  a  variety  of  techniques  in  different 
subjects 

2 

Interna  becoiae  avare  of  development  needs 

2 

This  requires  an  Appropriate  assig«iment 

1 

1 
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Opinions 


Table  5. A 

Opinions  of  Interviewees  about  Stated  Purposes  of  the  Internship  Program: 
Development  of  Professional  '^.elationships 


Principals 
(n  -  42) 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  65) 


Interns 
(n  «:  49) 


Agra* 
Disagree 

Undecided 


UO  95 
2  5 


63  97 
2  3 


UB  98 
1  2 


Comraents 


Will  occur  anyvax  for  nev  teachers 

Occurs  because  interns  are  viewed  as  regular  teachers 

Interns  are  not  considered  to  be  regular  teachers 

Supervising  teachers  provide  good  role  models 

Interns  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  centiTsl  office 

Professional  relationships  are  bound  to  develop 

Have  little  time  to  develop  professional  relationships 
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Assessment  of  the  Intern's  Suitability 
for  Placement     (Table  5.5) 

Although  large  majorities  of  principals  (86%), 
supervising  teachers  (85%)  and  interns  (80%)  agreed  that 
assessment  of  an  intern's  suitability  for  placement  was  an 
appropriate  purpose,  it  received  less  support  than  did  the 
first  two  purposes.    Those  who  disagreed  or  were  undecided 
commented  that  such  assessment  is  dependent  upon  the 
internship  situation,  that  it  should  occur  during  the  B,Ed. 
program,  that  assessment  may  raise  false  hopes  for 
employment  and  that  the  present  number  of  assessments  of  the 
intern  is  not  sufficient. 


Further  Development  of  Professional  Skills 
of  Supervising  Teachers     (Table  5.6) 

Although  the  principals  usually  supported  this  purpose 
(86%),  the  supervising  teachers  gave  less  support  (72%)  and 
the  interns  even  less  (59%)  ;  these  figures  reflected  the 
greatest  spread  of  percentage  agreement  for  any  of  the  four 
stated  purposes.     The  associated  comments  revealed  that, 
while  substantial  numbers  of  each  employee  group  considered 
that  the  supervising  teachers  were  benefiting,  several 
interviewees  perceived  that  supervising  teachers  needed 
in-service  education  to  help  in  this  development. 


Most  Positive  Features  of  the  Internship  Program 

(Table  5.7) 


Free  responses  about  the  most  positive  features  of  the 
program  were  categorized  under  the  headings  of  Employment, 
Benefits  to  Interns,  Benefit,  to  Students,  Benefits  to 
Schools  and  Benefits  to  Supervising  Teachers.    All  employee 
groups  generally  perceived  that  the  interns  benefited  in 
many  ways.     Benefits  to  students  and  the  schools  were 
mentioned  by  substantial  numbers  of  principals  and 
supervising  teachers,  but  not  by  a  single  intern;  these 
benefits  related  especially  to  extra  attention  for  students 
and  the  acquisition  of  additional  teachers,  allowing  greater 
flexibility  and  productive  team  teaching.     An  important  side 
benefit,  even  though  it  was  mentioned  by  only  three 
interviewees,  involved  an  obligation  on  schools  to  evaluate 
their  operations  when  they  were  required  to  accommodate 
interns. 

Similarly,  eight  supervising  teachers  and  nine 
principals  considered  that  the  internship  program  had  the 
iDenefit  of  ''sharpening  up''  the  supen/ising  teachers.  An 
even  more  important  perceived  benefit  for  supervising 
teachers  was  the  introduction  of  new  ideas,  new  techniques 
and  special  expertise  by  interns.     These  benefits  were  not 
mentioned  by  any  interns. 
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Opinions 


Tab)e  5  5 

Opinions  of  Interviewees  about  Stated  Purposes  of  the  Internship  Program: 
At tessment  of  the  Intern's  Suitability  for  Placement 


Principals 
(n  "  42) 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  »  65) 


Interns 

(n  «  A9) 


Agree 
Disagree 

Undecided 


36  86 
It  10 
2  5 


55  85 
2  3 
8  12 


39  80 
k  8 
6  12 


Comments 


You  can  observe >  not  Just  interview 

This  assessment  occurs  from  both  the  schools'  and  interns' 
points  of  view 

Depends  on  the  internship  situation 

Should  be  assessed  during  B.Ed,  program 

May  raise  false  hopes  for  employment 

Better  assessment  than  in  the  practicum 

Interns  now  feel  competent  to  teach  different  subjects 
in  different  grade  levels 

Criteria  for  assessment  are  needed 

Interns  are  not  assessed  frequently  enough 

Interns  are  allowed  to  try  different  grade  levels 


U 
2 

3 
3 

2 

2 
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Table  5.6 


Oplnloiu  of  Interviewees  ebout  Stated  Purposes  of  the  Internship  Program: 
Further  Development  of  Professional  Skills  of  Supervising  Teachers 


Principals 


Suparvising 
Teachers 


Interns 


(n 

-  42) 

(n 

-  65) 

(n 

m  49 

Opinions 

f 

Z 

f 

1 

f 

X 

Agree 

36 

86 

72 

29 

59 

Dlae^ree 

4 

10 

10 

15 

8 

16 

Undecided 

2 

5 

8 

12 

12 

24 

Coaoenta 


Superviains  teechers  ere  benefiting 

Superviaing  teechers  need  in-service  educetion  to  develop 
supervisory  skills 

Supervising  teechers  need  workshops  on  role  expectetions 
Principel  elso  benefits 

Supervising  teechers  ere  doing  the  sane  thing  as  they  do 
with  student  teechers 

Sooe  supervising  teechers  ere  set  in  their  ways 
Depends  on  motivetion  of  supervising  t eschars 
Supervisirg  teechers  ere  el reedy  highly  skilled 


26 

3 


32 
9 


19 
4 

2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
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Table  5.7 

Most  Positive  Features  of  the  Inter;\ship  Program 


Res pons* 


Principals 
(n  -  42) 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  «  65) 


Interns 
(n  =  49) 


EMPLOYMENT 

Better  assessment  of  interns  for  placement 
Better  than  being  unemployed 
Helps  in  making  career  decisions 
Better  than  being  substitute  teachers 
Improves  possibility  of  employment 


BENEFITS  TO  INTERNS 


Receive  assistance,  support  and  opportunities  to  learn  11 
from  teachers  (more  than  do  beginning  teachers) 

Good  learning  experience  12 

Good  transition  into  teaching  7 

Obtain  a  variety  of  teaching  experiences  at  different  5 
grade  levels 

Responsibility  gradually  increases  (leading  to  increased  5 
confidence) 

Understand  school  operations  over  entire  year  3 

Have  ioam  responsibility,  but  also  "back-up"  2 

Don't  have  full  load  of  preparation — less  pressure  «nd  5 
threat,  and  more  time  for  planning  and  reflection 

Good  professional  development  opportunity  i 

Learn  practical  matters  about  school  operations  3 

Are  able  to  build  up  sets  of  teaching  materials 

Have  more  time  to  develop  skills  in  different  areas  1 

Have  opporturities  to  engage  in  individual  activities  1 

Have  sufficient  time  to  develop  over  the  year  i 

Can  obtain  a  more  realistic  view  of  teaching 

Have  opportunities  to  assess  strengths  and  weaknesses  1 
before  full-time  teaching 

Learn  curricvla  and  obtain  materials  for  teaching  in 
specialty  areas 

Feel  better  about  full-time  teaching 


15 

12 
11 
7 


32 

4 
9 
12 


13 
3 

9 
4 
5 

1 
3 
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Table  5.7  (Continued) 


Principals 
(n  «  A2) 


Response 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  65) 


Inte  ms 
(n  -  49) 


BENEFITS  TO  STUDENTS 

Students  receive  extra  attention 


12 


BENEFITS  TO  SCHOOLS 

Obtain  additional  teachers  to  help  with  instruction,  20 

thereby  releasing  teachers  and  providing  more  flexibility 

Allovs  for  productive  team  teaching  and  team  work  2 

Forces  schools  to  evaluate  their  operations  2 


20 

6 
1 


BENEFITS  TO  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

Interns  bring  in  nev  ideas,  nev  techniques  and  special 
expertise 

Forces  supervising  t^acherj  to  consider  practices 
("sharpen  up") 

Providtt       >re  preparation  time 

Prcduces  satisfactior  in  initiating  a  nev  teacher 


16 
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Most  Negative  Features  of  the  Internship  Program 

(Table  5.8) 


Again,  the  free  responses  about  the  most  negative 
features  were  classified  under  several  headings.    About  one 
quarter  of  each  employment  category  identified  the  low 
salary;  this  feature  was  identified  most  frequently,  and 
justified  on  the  bases  of  amount  of  work  done  and  the  cost 
of  living.    Over  half  of  the  interns  also  identified  the 
lack  of  even  partial  credit  towards  permanent  certification. 
The  next  most  frequently  identified  category  of  negative 
features  related  to  uncertainty  about  the  role  of  interns: 
supervising  teachers  and  interns  alike  commonly  identified 
unclear  guidelines  for  assignment  of  interns,  lack  of  a  role 
definition  and  independent  responsibility,  and  misassignment 
of  interns.    Also  common  were  concerns  over  the  unclear 
linkage  between  internship  and  employment,  inadequate 
planning  and  the  amount  of  supervision. 


Opinions  of  Interns  about  Help  Received 
(Table  5.9) 


In  general,  the  interns  were  very  positive  about  the 
help  that  they  received,  with  53%  offering  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  their  supervising  teachers  were  very  helpful  or 
supportive.     Terms  such  as  "excellent, ^outstanding,^ 
''super, ''fantastic^  and  "superb''  were  used  by  a  further  35% 
of  the  interns.     However,  substantial  numbers  of  interns 
received  less  help  and  feedback  than  expected  from  their 
principals,  assistant  principals,  assistant  superintendents 
and  supervising  teachers. 


Percentages  of  the  Teaching  Day  that  Interns  Were  in 
Charge  of  Classes     (Table  5.10) 


At  the  commencement  of  their  employment  in  1985,  some 
of  the  49  interns  were  not  in  charge  of  any  classes,  whereas 
some  carried  virtually  full  teaching  loads.     The  m^ein  time 
in  charge  was  somewhat  over  50%  of  each  school  de.y.  By 
April  1986,  the  mean  had  increased  to  about  75%,  but  the 
percentages  of  change  over  the  year  varied  greatly,  as  is 
shown  in  the  right-hand  column  of  Table  5.10.     For  example, 
nine  interns  reported  less  than  10%  change  in  the  time  in 
charge  while  eight  reported  an  increase  of  between  60%  and 
69%.     This  question  presented  some  interns  with  difficulty 
in  deciding  what  "in  charge"  meant,  but  the  usual 
interpretation  was  that  the  interns  were  responsible  for 
lesson  planning,  delivery  and  grading,  even  though  the 
supervising  teacher  may  have  been  present  for  substantial 
periods  of  time.    Tha  two  interns  in  Special  Grades  1-12 
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Tftble  5.8 

Most  Iiegativc  F«*tures  of  the  Internship  Prograin 


Respon«« 


Principals 

(n  «  42) 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(a  -  65) 


Interns 
(n  -  49) 


SALARY 

Salary  too  lc«v  In  view  of  Job  dona  and  cost  of  living  10 
No  credit  on  salary  grid 


17 
2 


12 
5 


CERTIFICATION  CREDIT 

No  credit — not  even  partial — towards  certification 

PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Unclear  linkag*  exists  between  internship  and  amployment 
Not  able  to  offer  interns  pennanent  employment 

MONITORING 

Prograa  is  inadequately  monitored 


26 


SUPERVISION/EVALUATION 

More  tine  for  supervision  is  needed 
Interns  are  oversupervised 

Some  interns  are  assigned  to  too  many  supervising  teachers 


PLANNING 

Little  advance  warning 

Increased  administrative  workload 

Inadequate  lead-tine  to  plan  for  interns'  interests 
and  abilities 

Insufficient  planning 


SYSTEM  PROCEDURES 

Procedures  were  changed  during  the  school  year 

Was  introduced  too  quickly 

Some  staffs  are  not  clear  about  purpose 


ROLE  OP  SUPERVISING  TEACHER 
Role  not  clear 
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T«bl«  5  8  (Continued) 


Principals 

(n  "1 


Rcspons* 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  65) 


Interns 
(n  »  49) 


ASSIGNMENT 

SooM  interns  and  supervising  teachers  are  not  compatible 

Too  much  iDobility  prevents  grovth  of  both  intern  and 
students 

Intern  is  not  alvax*  appropriate  for  school  needs 
SPACE 

Interns  don't  have  own  classrooms  or  bases 

ROLE  OF  INTERHS 

Guidelines  for  assignment  of  interns  are  unclear 
Role  lacks  definition 

Interns  don't  have  enough  independent  responsibility 

Interns  can  be  treated  as  "student  teachers" 

Principals  use  soiae  interns  to  fill  vacancies  or 
reduce  loads  rathar  than  hiring  teachers 

Can  b«  vieved  as  "cheap  labor"  or  "gophers" 

Interns  need  nore  meaningful  work 

Interns  did  not  begin  in  September 

Interns  are  too  restricted  in  the  amount  of  teaching 
allowed 

Hot  perceived  as  regular  teachers  by  students 

Parents  are  confused  over  the  role  of  interns 

Interns  are  ineligible  for  vacancies  during  year  In  sone 
school  systems 

Supervising  teachers  lack  confidence  In  Interns 


11 
8 
5 
2 
5 

4 
k 

1 
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Table  5.9 

Opinions  of  49  Interns  about  Help  Received 


Cooments 


POSITIVE 

Supervisins  t«ach«rs  ar«  v«ry  nelpful/suppoi  tiv«  26  53 

"Exc* 1 Unt" /"Out stand Int^/'Sup^r"/ "Fantastic" /"Superb"  17  35 

Other  teachers,  besides  supervlslns  teachers,  are  also  helpful  X2  24 

Principal /ass 1st ant-pr Inc Ipal  provides  useful  feedoack  XO  20 

"Very  good" /"Just  great" /"Very  positive"  8  16 

Principal /assistant -principal  ensures  that  all  detail.^  are  covered  4  8 

Am  allowed  freedoa  to  try  out  ideas  3  5 

"Posltlve"/"Cood"  J  5 

Supervising  teachers  point  direction,  but  allow  me  to  choose  2  4 

Am  vlcved  as  a  otefflber  of  a  team  2  4 


NEGATIVE 

Principal /assistant-principal  provides  less  feedback  than  expected  4 

Assistant  superintendent  is  less  involved  that  anticipated  2 

Less  help  Is  provided  than  expected  2 

Help  is  provided  only  if  requested  2 

Supervising  teachers  have  difficulty  in  leaving  their  own  classes  to  observe  2 
and  evaluate  interns 

Disappointed  about  help  received  in  major  subject  area  2 

Some  give  no  feedback  on  teaching  2  4 

"Overprotective"  1  2 
Principal  was  ineffective  in  overcoming  lack  of  help  from  my  supervising  teacher      1  2 

Sometimes  too  much  evaluation  X  2 
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TabI*  5.10 


P«rc«nt«g«a  of  the  Day  that  49  Interna  Were  in  Charge  of 

and  Associated  Comments 

Classes 

Initially 

and  Currently, 

In  Charge 

At  Commencement 
of  Internship 

In  April 
1986 

Change  over  Year 

Percentage  of  Day                                           f  X 

f 

X 

f 

X 

90X  or  more                                                 1  2 

6 

13 

1 

2 

80  -  893:                                                       1  2 

11 

23 

1 

2 

70-79                                                        7  15 

19 

40 

60-69                                                        4  9 

3 

6 

8 

17 

50  -  59                                                      13  28 

6 

13 

4 

9 

40-49                                                          4  9 

— 

— 

2 

4 

30-39                                                        2  4 

1 

2 

8 

17 

20-29                                                        8  17 

— 

8 

17 

10-19                                                          4  9 

1 

2 

6 

13 

Less  than  102                                            3  6 

— 

— 

9 

19 

Not  applicable  2 

2 

-- 

2 

CoiDments 

f 

Percentage  is  high  because  of  team  teaching 

3 

Gradual  increase  has  occurred 

3 

Am  never  in  charge--distlnctive  situation 

2 

Even  when  in  charge,  I  still  check  vith  teachers 

2 

Spent  first  a»c'>rVi3  preparing 

2 

Percentage  fluctuates  considerably  from  day  to  day 

1 

Have  taught  some  full  days 

1 

Have  never  been  in  charge  of  a  cla  ^ 

1 

Am  mostly  tutoring 

1 

14;i 
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schools  stated  that  they  could  not  be  in  charge  because  of 
their  distinctive  school  situations.    Also,  a  considerable 
amount  of  team  teaching  occurred  where  interns  were 
responsible  for  working  with  sections  of  classes  but 
supervising  teachers  retained  overall  control. 


Preferences  for  Employment  as  Beginning  Teachers 
Rather  than  as  Interns     (Table  5.11) 


One  third  of  the  interns  stated  that  they  were 
'^content^  (or  similar  terms)  to  be  interns,  owing  to 
perceived  lack  of  pre-service  preparation,  their  gradual 
progression  into  teaching,  and  guided  acquisition  of  skills 
and  broad  experience.     However,  the  majority  (55%)  would 
rather  have  been  beginning  teachers,  mainly  because  of 
better  pay,  certification  credit,  feelings  of  competence 
after  the  B.Ed,  program,  and  their  desire  for  independence 
and  security. 


Satisfaction  with  Choice  of  Employment  as  Interns 

(Table  5.12) 


The  interns  were  asked  ''If  you  had  the  choice  of  doing 
the  internship  again,  would  you?''    This  question  was  meant 
to  obtain  their  reactions  to  their  decision  to  become 
interns  in  the  autumn  of  1985.     However,  a  few  initially 
interpreted  the  question  to  mean  would  they  be  willing  to 
repeat  the  internship  starting  in  September  1986.     In  any 
event,  67%  replied  that  they  were  willing  to  do  the 
internship  again,  18%  said  "No"  and  14%  were  "Undecided," 
showing  general  support  for  the  experience.     Eleven  interns 
stated  that  they  would  have  taken  jobs  as  beginning  teachers 
had  they  been  offered. 


Supervisory  Training  of  Supervising  Teachers 

(Table  5.13) 


The  super\ising  teachers  were  asked  the  following 
questions: 

(a)  Have  you  received  any  special  training  for 
supervising  teachers  and  interns? 

Yes    No   

If  "Yes,"  what  was  the  nature  of  the  training? 

(b)  What  additional  supervisory  training  would  you 
like  to  have? 
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Table  5.11 

Preferences  of  49  Interns  for  Employment  in  1985-86 


Response  f  % 

Yes — would  rather  have  been  a  beginning  teacher  27  55 

No — content  to  be  an  intern  16  33 

Undecided  6  12 

Comments  f 

Yes 

Receive  better  pay  12 

Receive  certification  credit  for  experience  9 

Felt  capable  of  being  a  beginning  teacher  6 

Wanted  more  independence  and  own  classroom  5 

Would  have  felt  more  secure  3 
But  interns  received  more  professional  development  2 

But  not  feel  very  confident  about  next  year  2 

No 

Didn't  feel  completely  prepared  5 

Can  step  into  teacher's  role  more  gradually  3 

Have  acquired  the  necessary  skills  this  year  2 

Substantial  professional  development  has  occurred  2 

Have  had  the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers  1 

Have  had  a  broader  experience  than  beginning  2 
teachers 

Coula  try  out  approaches  without  repercussions  2 
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Table  5.12 


Willingness  of  49  Interns  To  Do  Internship  Again 


Response 

f 

% 

Yes 

33 

67 

No 

9 

18 

Undecided 

7 

14 

Comments 

f 

Would  have  taken  a  job  if  offered  one 

11 

Provided  a  good  (or  very  good)  experience 

5 

Pay  is  too  low 

2 

Internship  is  better  than  substitute  teaching 

2 

Feel  even  more  qualified  now 

1 

Obtained  experience  not  otherwise  available 

1 

At  least  it's  something! 

1 

The  program  lacks  focus 

1 

In  comparison  with  being  a  beginning  teacher, 
being  an  intern  carries  some  stigma 

1 
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Table  5 ,13 

Supervisory  Training  of  65  Supervising  Teachers 


(a)  Had  Supervisory  Training? 

(i)     Yes  22 

No        4  3     (16  stated  that  they  had  been 


cooperating  teachers) 

(ii)     Type  of  Training  f 

Workshops  on  internship  8 

University  courses  4 

Teacher  effectiveness  program  4 

Clinical  supervision  program  3 

School  system  in-service  3 

Practicum  associate  training  2 

Other  2 

(b)  Additional  Supervisory^  Training  Desired  f 

Workshops  on  supervising  interns  14 

Workshops  on  internship  program  role  13 
expectations 

Workshops  on  supervision/evaluation  11 

None  (practicum  experience   _j  sufficient)  5 

Special  university  courses  3 

Clinical  supervision  course  3 

Two-  or  three-week  course  on  supervision  2 

Teaching  effectiveness  program  2 

Other  A 
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Only  22  answered  ''Yes"  to  part  (a)  ,  mainly  citing 
workshops  on  the  internship  (8  respondents) ,  university 
courses  (4)  and  teacher  effectiveness  programs  (4) .     Of  the 
43  who  answered  ''No,''  16  stated  that  they  had  been 
cooperating  teachers  for  B-Ed.  students  during  practica. 
The  need  for  additional  supervisory  training  was  strongly 
supported,  with  a  variety  of  types  of  training  being 
mentioned.    Thirteen  supervising  teachers  also  identified 
workshops  on  role  expectations  for  the  internship  program, 
even  though  these  did  not  constitute  strictly  supervisory 
training. 


Hlllinaness  to  Take  Interns  Again  in  1986-87 

(Table  5.14) 


All  principals  and  91%  of  the  supervising  teachers 
expressed  their  willingness  to  take  interns  again  in 
1986-87.     Two  of  the  65  supervising  teachers  said  ''No,"  and 
four  were  "Undecided."    Most  supported  their  willingness 
with  statements  about  the  positive  benefits  for  the  interns, 
supervising  teachers,  schools,  students,  and/or  school 
systems.     Four  principals  had  already  requested  more  interns 
for  next  year.    Three  supervising  teachers  cited  heavy 
mental  drain  upon  them  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  further 
interns,  and  three  would  prefer  to  teach  their  own  classes 
themselves. 


Should  Entry  to  Teaching  Require  Internship 
and  Examination? 


All  who  were  interviewed  were  asked  these  questions: 

Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  Alberta  should  require  either  or  both  of  the 
following? 

(a)  successful  completion  of  an  internship  following 
the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D. 

Yes    No    Undecided   

If  "Yes^"  how  long  should  the  internship  be? 
If  "No,"  do  you  consider  that  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed./A.D.  program  should  contain  a  one-year 
internship  in  addition  to  the  practicum? 
Yes  ^   No    Undecided   

(b)  passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate 
authority  after  the  internship. 

Yes  No    Undecided   

Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 
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Table  5  14 

Willingness  To  Take  Interns  Again  in  1986-87 


Supervis : ng 

Principals  Teachers 

(n  »  U2)  (n  =  65) 

Response                                                                                                             f  X  £7 

42  100  59  91 

No  „  2  3 

Undecided    ^  ^ 

Cocnrents                                                                                                                    f  £ 

Yes 

Positive  benefits  for  supervising  teacher                                                            10  i? 

Positive  benefits  and  experiet  e  for  interns                                                       16  6 

Positive  experience  for  schools                                                                            16  4 

Positive  benefits  for  students                                                                                7  2 

Provides  new  ideas /motivates  staff                                                                         4  3 
Have  requested  mora  interns  for  next  year  4 

Beneficial  to  school  program  3 

Enjoy  work ins  with  interns  3 

Interns  need  feedback  and  support  2 
Positive  benefits  for  school  systems  2 

Class  sizes  could  be  reduced                                                                                      2  1 

Have  obligations  to  tr.-xin  teachers                                                                         2  1 

No/Undecided 

Heavy  mental  drain  on  supervising  teachers    3 

Would  rather  teach  own  classes    3 
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Compulsory  Internship     (Table  5.15) 

The  principals  as  a  group  were  more  in  favor  of 
compulsory  internship  (71%)  than  were  the  supervising 
teachers  (52%)  and  interns  (51%) ,  and  especially  so  when 
compared  with  the  beginning  teachers  (33%)  .     Of  those  who 
favored  compulsory  internship,  slightly  over  three  quarters 
supported  a  one-year  period.     Those  who  opposed  the  idea  of 
compulsory  internship  provided  the  views  that  it  should  be 
optional,  that  the  practicum  provides  sufficient  training 
and  that  the  internship  should  be  in  the  B.Ed,  program. 


Examination     (Table  5.16) 

Very  little  support  was  evident  for  the  proposition 
that  a  post-internship  examination  be  passed  prior  to  full 
entry  to  the  teaching  profession.     Only  5%  of  the 
principals,  12%  of  supervising  teachers  and  18%  of  interns 
supported  the  proposition,  although  four  interviewees 
considered  that  the  examination  would  improve  status  and 
quality.     Those  who  were  opposed — including  seven  beginning 
teachers — emphasized  that  appropriate  evaluation  during 
internship  is  sufficient,  that  teaching  is  difficult  to 
assess  by  examination  and  that  the  B.Ed,  program  provides 
enough  screening. 


Should  Permanent  Certification  Follow  Internship? 

(Table  5.17) 


Principals  and  supervising  teachers  were  asked  the 
following  questions: 

If  an  internship  of  one  year  were  compulsory  for  all 
beginning  ceachers  in  Alberta,  do  you  consider  that 
Permanent  Certification  should  be  granted  following 
successful  completion  of  th^  internship? 
Yes  No  Undecided 


Only  14%  of  the  principals  and  28%  of  the  supervising 
teachers  answered  "Yes."    The  most  frequent  rationale  for 
opposing  this  possibility  was  that  a  period  of  full 
responsibility  is  needed  before  Permanent  Certification  is 
granted . 


Recommended  Internship  Program  Changes  at  the  Provincial 
Level  for  1986-87     (Table  5.18) 


ERLC 


The  recommended  changes  for  the  Alberta  Provincial 
level  were  categorized  under  13  headings.     The  most 
frequently  mentioned  changes  were  provision  of  more  specific 
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Table  5.15 

Should  Entry  to  Teaching  Require  Internship  After  the  B.Ed.  Program? 


Supervising  Beginning 
Principals        Teachers         Interns  Teachers 
(n  -  A2)  (n  -  65)  (n  «  A9)        (n  =  12) 


Response 

f 

X 

f 

X 

f 

X 

f 

y«s 

30 

71 

3A 

52 

25 

51 

A 

33 

No 

10 

2U 

23 

35 

17 

35 

5 

U2 

Undecided 

2 

5 

8 

12 

7 

lA 

3 

25 

If  Yes  '  1  year  intemshio 

2U 

80 

26 

76 

19 

77 

3 

75 

other  period  of  internship 

6 

20 

8 

2A 

6 

23 

1 

25 

If  Ho.  should  B.Ed,  program  include  internship 
and  practicum? 

Yes 

5 

50 

11 

A8 

9 

53 

1 

20 

No 

5 

50 

8 

35 

5 

29 

1 

20 

Undecided 

U 

17 

3 

18 

3 

60 

Comments 


Yes 

If  internship,  then  no  practicum 

If  more  effective  and  structured 

If  same  pay  as  for  a  beginning  teacher 

But  should  be  free  to  accept  a  position 

Can  veed  out  unsuitable  teachers 


No /Undecided 

Internship  should  be  optional 
Practicum  is  stifficient 
Internship  should  be  in  B.Ed 
Inteimship  needs  to  be  improved 
Internship  can  constrain  some  people 
''We  survived  before" 
Too  costly  for  taxpayers 
Could  depend  on  subject  area 
Systems  may  need  teachers,  not  ir terns 
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Table  5  16 

Should  Entry  to  Teaching  Require  Success  at  Examination  Foiloving  Internship? 


Supervising  Beginning 
Princ' pals        Teachers         Interns  Teachers 
(n  »  42)  (n  -  65)  (n  -  49)        (n  =  12) 


Response 


Yes 

2 

5 

8 

12 

9 

18 

No 

36 

86 

51 

78 

35 

71 

7  58 

Undecided 

4 

10 

6 

9 

5 

10 

5  42 

Coanents 


Yes 

Would  Improve  status  and  quality 

If  on  appropriate  professional  aspects 

Check  on  practical /professional  matters 

Would  provide  consistency  in  experiences 

Shows  the  intern  knows  the  Job 

If  a  Job  were  to  be  guaranteed 

If  on  subject  areas — not  methodology 


No 

Appropriate  evslu'  tion  is  sufficient 

Teaching  is  difficult  to  assess  by  examination 

B.Ed,  is  sufficient  screening 

Every  situation  is  different 

Examination  can  stifle  crestivity 

Internship  is  for  personal  assessment 

Internship  is  to  help  career  decisions 


24 
11 
2 
2 
2 


24 
17 
7 
2 
1 


14 
17 
6 


Undecided 

Could  tell  what's  bern  lesmt 
Needed  if  teachers  not  well  prepared 
Unnecessary  if  internship  is  appropriate 
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Table  5  17 

Should  Permanent  Certification  Follow  Successful  Internship? 


Supervising 
Principals  Teachers 

-=  U2)  (n  =  65) 

Response  it  t 

Yes  6      lU  18  28 

No  35      83  UU  68 

Undecided  12  3  5 

Comnents  f  f 

Yes 

As  long  as  •  imiform  exain  is  held  1  2 

Internship  is  more  intensive  than  the  usual  first-year  experience  —  2 

Could  still  requite  «n  additional  year  for  marginally  competent  teachers        —  i 

!i2 

Needs  period  of  full  responsibility  20  24 

If  a  meaningful  experience,   it  could  count  towards  certification                        5  6 

Nee  1  two  years  after  internship  2  9 

Undecided 

Need  to  know  mere  about  the  quality  of  internship  1  2 
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Table  5.18 

Reconnended  Internship  Program  Changes  at  the  Provincial  Level  for  1986-87 


Supervising 
Principals  Teachers  Interns 

(n  -  '2)  (n  -  65)  (n  -  49) 


Response 


ROLE  OF  INTERNS 

Provid*  flwrc  specific  guidelines  about  responsibilities  5  12  17 

Ensure  that  all  have  a  variety  of  experiei  ces  1  3 

ROLE  OF  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

Provide  more  specific  guidelines  about  responsibilities  5  7  6 

Provide  released  time  for  supervising  teachers  —  2 

COMMUNICATION 

Provide  mora  information  about  internship  program  purposes  --15 
Provide  better  criteria  for  internship  program  expectations  --5  1 

Provide  information  about  internship  experiences  2 

Hold  meetings  of  interns  to  share  experiences  —  2 

GUIDELINES 

Provide  more  specific  guidelines  for  placement  and  2  5  11 

experience  of  interns 

Allow  more  flexibility  in  use  of  interns  2 
MONITORING 

Provide  more  careful  monitoring  to  ensure  adherence  to  3  7  5 

guideline* 

ORIENTATION 

Have  staff  of  Regional  Offices  of  Education  conduct  1  2 

orientation  session  for  principals  and  supervising  teachers 

CERTIFICATION 

Allow  internship  experience  to  count  toward  certification  1  1  lA 

POST-INTERNSHIP  EXPERIENCE 

Clarify  expe     ^tions  for  interns  after  completion  of  2  1-- 

Internship 

SUPPLY 

Provide  more  infrns  for  schools,  1  e  ,  fill  all  positions  3  2 

SALARY 

Increase  salary  of  interns  3  4  4 

Allow  salary  grid  credit  for  internship  1  3  5 
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Table  5.18  (Continued) 


Ropons* 


SupervLaing 
Prtncipala  Teachers  Interns 

(n  -  42)  (n  -=  65)  (n  =  ^9) 


EVALUATION 

Provida  clearer  guidelines  for  evaluation  of  interna 

Provide  a  conmon  format  for  evaluation 
STAFF  DEVELOPriENT 

Provide  supervisory  training  for  supervising  teachers 
PLANNING 

Enaure  that  planning  is  Improved 
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guidelines  about  the  responsibilities  of  interns  and 
supervising  teachers  and  about  the  types  of  placements  and 
experiences  of  interns.     Needs  for  better  information  and 
improved  monitoring  were  also  supported.     Fourteen  interns 
supported  a  change  which  would  allow  the  internship 
experience  to  count  toward  certification.     Three  or  four  of 
each  employee  group  identified  a  need  to  increase  the  salary 
of  interns,  whereas  five  interns,  three  supervising  teachers 
and  one  principal  proposed  that  salary  grid  credit  should  be 
allowed  for  the  internship  year. 


Recommended  Internship  Program  Changes  at  the  School 
Level  for  1986-87     (Table  5.19) 


Eight  headings  were  used  to  categorize  the  changes 
recommended  for  the  school  level  for  the  second  year  of  the 
internship  program.     In  addition  to  recommending  that  roes 
be  specified  more  clearly,  the  interviewees  identified  many 
aspects  related  to  planning  and  administration,  especially 
notification  of  schools,  orientation  of  all  teachers  about 
the  internship,  and  provision  of  appropriate  experiences  for 
the  interns . 


Additional  Changes  Recommended  for  the  Provincial  and  School 
Levels  if  Internship  Were  Made  Compulsory 
(Tables  5.20  and  5.21) 


Principals,  supervising  teachers  and  interns  were  asked 
the  following  question:     '^What  additional  changes  would  you 
recommend  if  the  internship  program  were  made  permanent  and 
compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers?''    In  relation  to  the 
Provincial  level,  none  of  the  suggested  changes  differed 
substantially  from  those  reported  above  and  in  Table  5.18. 
The  school-level  suggestions  were  also  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Table  5.19,  except  for  a  concern  to  give 
supervising  teachers  more  time  for  supervision,  more 
supervisory  training  and  better  orientation. 


Suggested  B.Ed.  Program  Changes  if  Internship 
Were  Reguired  of  All  Teachers 


Interviewees  were  asked  this  question: 

What  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in 
teacher  preparation  programs  in  Alberta  if  the 
internship  were  a  requirement  for  all  beginning 
teachers? 

(a)  in  courses 

(b)  in  the  practicuiii. 
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Table  5.19 

Recomnended  Internship  Progr-  n  Changes  for  the  School  Le  «l  for  1986-87 


ERIC 


Supervising 
Principals  Teachers  Interns 

(n  =  A2)  (n  =  65)  (n  =  A9) 


Response 


DUTIES  OF  INTERNS 

Relate  teaching  to  Interns'  Interests,  abilities  and                            2  5  3 

Provide  more  variety  In  teaching  opportunities  3  15 

Reduce  Interns'  teaching  workloads  —  4  1 

Require  Interns  to  be  at  school  before  classes  start  In  —  5 

September 

Give  Interns  more  resronslblllty  for  classes  —  —  3 

EVALUATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Evaluate  more  frequently  1  2  2 

Establish  evaluation  plans  and  guidelines  early  13 
Ensure  that  Interns  are  properly  supervised  --  2  2 

Provide  more  time  for  discussions  —  2  1 

Document  expectations  for  Improvement  of  interns  2 

ROLE  OF  INTERNS 

Clarify  role  early  --33 
Allow  Interns  to  participate  In  planning  their  experiences  —  2 

ROLE  OF  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

Clarify  role  6  4 

PLANNING 

Use  more  and  better  planning  2  4  5 

Plan  more  gradual  Introduction  to  and  Increase  In  duties  —  2  2 

Involve  Interns  In  school  planning  X  7 

ORIENTATION 

Hold  orientation  programs  for  all  teachers  2*6  5 

Provide  better  orientation  for  Interns  --  4 

Provide  orientation  for  supervising  teachers  early  In  the  year         --  u 
Give  a  detailed  Job  description  to  Interns  --  ~-  2 

APPOINTMENT  OF  INTERNS 

Notify  schools  earlier  about  approval   of  Internship  positions  8  6  4 

and  Interns  selected 

Notify  Interns  earlier  about  emplojrroent  --  2 

FACILITIES 

Assign  Interns  their  owti  rooms /space  1  --  4 
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Table  5.20 

Additional  Changes  Recommended  in  the  Internship  Pr  ogram  at  Provincial  Level  if 

Internship  Were  Compulsory 


Principals 

(n  =  A2) 

Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  «  65) 

Interns 
(n  -  A9) 

Response 

f 

f 

f 

GUIDELINES 

Provide  more  specific  guidelines  for  placement  and  experience 
of  interns 

1 

6 

4 

Ensure  that  interns  have  some  tasks  for  which  they  are  fully 
responsible 

2 

CERTIFICATION 

Allow  internship  experience  to  count  toward  certification 

1 

7 

8 

MONITORING 

Provide  more  careful  monitoring  to  ensure  adherence  to  2 
guidelines 

SALARY 

Increase  salary  paid  to  interns  g 
Allow  salary  grid  credit  for  the  internship  year 
EVALUATION 

Introduce  a  Province-wide  system  for  evaluating  interns  --  3 

POST-INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 

Clarify  expectations  for  interns  after  completion  of  --  2 

inti»mship  (perhaps  Job  guarantees) 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  B  ED 

Include  intemshit>  in  B.Ed,  program  2  4 

FUNDING 

Provide  sufficient  funding  to  ensure  that  internship  is  U 
attractive  to  school  systems 
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Table  5  21 

Additional  Changes  Recommended  In  the  Internship  Program  at  School  Level  If 
Internship  Were  Compulsory 


Response 


Principals 

(n  -  A2) 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  =  65) 


Interns 
(n  =  A9) 


DUTIES  OF  INTERNS 

Give  Interns  a  greater  variety  of  experiences 
GUIDELINES 

Provide  clearer  guidelines 
EVALUATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Give  supervising  teachers  released  time  for  supervision 

Supervision  should  be  better  organized 
PLANNING 

Better  planning  of  Interns'  exoerlences 
ORIENTATION 

Provide  better  orientation  for  principals  and  supervising 
teachers 

TRAINING  OF  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

Provide  supervision  training  for  super«-lslng  teachers 
APPOINTMENT  OF  INTERNS 

Inform  principals  and  Interns  earlier  about  placements 

Ensure  that  supervising  teachers  and  interns  ^re  fully 
compatible 


Match  interns  and  school  needs  carefully 
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Courses     (Table  5.22) 

Most  of  the  suggestions  and  comments  made  about  courses 
related  to  current  B.Ed,  programs  and  were  not  direct 
answers  to  the  question.    There  was  clear  support  for 
courses  which  emphasized  practical  aspects,  especially 
planning,  classroom  management  and  effective  teaching 
techniques.     A  substantial  proportion  of 

respondents — especially  the  interns — saw  little  or  no  change 
as  needed. 


Practicum     (Table  5.23) 

Interviewees  answered  the  question  about  the  impact  of 
compulsory  internship  upon  the  practicum  more  directly  than 
they  did  the  question  about  its  impact  on  courses.  Opinions 
were  divided  on  the  issue  of  changes  in  length  of  the 
practicum.     Some,  especially  those  who  favored  a  more 
practical  B.Ed,  program,  proposed  expansion  of  the 
practicum,  particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the  program. 
However,  some  other  interviewees  considered  that  the 
practicum  could  be  cut  back  or  even  discontinued.  These 
possible  changes  had  proponents  in  each  of  the  three  major 
employee  groups  interviewed.     Others  favored  incorporation 
of  the  internship  in  the  B.Ed,  program,  either  as  a  fourth 
or  fifth  year. 


Preferences  for  Agencies  to  Administer  a 
Compulsory  Internship  Program 
(Table  5.24) 


Principals  and  supervising  teachers  were  asked  this 
question: 

If  a  one-year  internship  were  compulsory  for  all 
beginning  teachers  in  Alberta,  which  organization  or 
organizations  do  you  consider  should  have  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  administration  (excluding  policy 
formation)  of  the  internship  program? 

(a)  Alberta  Education 

(b)  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

(c)  Individual  school  systems 

(d)  Universities 

(e)  A  consortium:     specify  composition 

(f)  Other:     please  specify. 

The  consortium  alternative  was  favored  by  56%  of  the 
principals  and  68%  of  the  supervising  teachers,  with 
arrangements  involving  school  systems  and  universities  being 
most  commonly  advocated.     Having  school  systems  bear  the 
major  responsibility  was  favored  by  38%  of  the  principals 
but  by  only  9%  of  the  supervising  teachers.     The  most 
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Table  5  22 

Suggested  Changes  In  B  Ed    Program  Courses  If  Internship  Were  Required 

of  All  Teachers 


Principals 

(n  =  42) 

Supervls Ing 
Teachers 

(n  -  65) 

Interns 

(n  =  A9) 

S  ug  ge  s  1 1  on  /  Cotntne  n  t 

f 

f 

f 

Have  a  course  on  classroom  management,  especially  on  discipline 

8 

8 

2 

Have  more  practical  courses,  e  g  ,  on  course  planning,  split 
grades  and  the  register 

2 

8 

7 

Some  courses  are  of  little  value 

2 

2 

7 

No  change  except  a  course  on  Internship 

3 

5 

3 

Place  more  eophasls  on  effective  teaching  courses 

5 

1 

1 

Have  more  curriculum  and  Instruction  courses,  especially  In 
special Izat Ions 

1 

2 

Have  stronger  concentration  on  subject  specializations 

2 

2 

Reduce  course  work  and  add  more  practice  teaching 

1 

3 

Have  a  course  des   Ing  with  special  children 

1 

2 

Have  a  course  on  test  development 

2 

Ht-ve  a  course  on  child  development 

2 

No  or  little  change 

7 

U 

17 

No  op In Ion /undecided 

26 
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Table  5  23 


ERIC 


Suggested  Changes  tn  B  Edi.  Prograjn  PrActlcum 

of  all  Teachers 

if  J n t e unship  Were 

Rpnii  Ippfi 

r^iLnc  Lpai.  s 
(n  «  42) 

Supervis  ing 
Teachers 

(n  »  65) 

Interns 
(n  -  49) 

Suggc  s  t  ion /Cooment 

f 

f 

f 

Expand  practlcum  in  early  years  of  B.Ed,  program 

4 

8 

6 

Cut  back  practlcvun 

5 

5 

6 

Move  practlctun  to  third  year  and  place  internship  in  fourth 
year  of  B.Ed,  program 

1 

3 

7 

Discontinue  practicum 

2 

2 

6 

Mova  pracrlc\jm  to  third  yaar  and  placa  internship  in  fifth 
year  of  B.Ed,  program 

1 

k 

1 

Zncraasa  length  of  practicum 

2 

4 

Use  practictim  to  allov  students  to  decide  upon  teaching  as  a 
career  and  upon  preferred  grade  levels 

3 

1 

1 

Practicum  should  focus  on  practical  matters 

I 

2 

I 

Relate  practiciun  closely  to  courses 

2 

Have  practicum  experiences  in  each  year 

2 

No  change 

17 

21 

14 

Don't  knov/No  op in ion /Undecided 

6 

11 

4 

Jfil 
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Table  5.24 


Preferences  for  Agencies  to  Have  !laJor  Reaponalblllty  for  Administering  a  Compulsory 
Internship  Program  for  Beginning  Teachers 


Agenc/ 


Principals 
f  X 


Beginning  Teachers 
f  X 


(a)    Alberta  Education 

2 

5 

1 

2 

(b)    Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

1 

2 

3 

5 

(c)    School  systems 

16 

38 

5 

9 

(d)  Universities 

2 

4 

(e)  Consortium 

-  unspecified 

4 

-  (*)   (b)  (d) 

7 

17 

16 

(d) 

5 

12 

4 

7 

-  (a)  (b) 

A 

7 

-  (a)          (c)  (d) 

U 

10 

6 

11 

-   (a)  (d) 

3 

7 

3 

5 

-  other  specified 

4 

10 

10 

18 

(f)  Undecided 

6 

11 

Total 

U2 

100 

55 

100 
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commonly  favored  consortium  if  all  consisted  of  all  four  of 
the  agencies  listed — Alberra  Education,  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  school  systems  and  ur '-^'^ersities.     This  was  the 
only  arrangement  in  which  involver.        of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  received  any  substantial  support. 


Ratings  of  the  Value  of  the  Internship  Program 


The  principals,  supervising  teachers  and  interns  were 
asked  to  answer  this  question: 

What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the 
current  Alberta  internship  program? 

123456789     10  0 
Poor  Excellent    Unable  to  judge 

Their  responses  are  presented  below  in  these  ways: 
overall  distributions,  distributions  by  school  level,  and 
distributions  by  sex. 


Overall  Distributions     (Table  5.2  5) 

The  42  principals  tended  tc  rate  the  value  of  the 
program  more  highly  (mean  of  8.4)  than  did  the  supervising 
teachers  (7.6)  and  interns  (7.5).     Substantial  percentages 
of  these  three  groups,  40%,  27%  and  20%,  assigned  ratings  of 
9  or  l.igher.     No  principal  assigned  a  rating  lower  than  6.5^ 
whersas  20%  of  the  supervising  teacners  and  16%  of  the 
interrs  assigned  ratings  below  this  value. 


Distributions  by  School  Level     (Table  5.26) 

The  ratings  of  value  by  respondents  were  categorized 
first  by  school  level.     The  small  numbers  in  each  level  do 
not  permit  defensible  generalizations  to  be  drawn,  but  the 
fact  that  all  three  respondent  groups  tended  to  show  higher 
mean  ratings  for  the  12  elementary  schools  than  for  10 
senior  high  schools  is  worthy  of  note. 


Distributions  bv  Sex     (Table  5,27) 

The  40  female  supervising  teachers  tended  to  rate  the 
value  of  the  internship  program  slightly  higher  than  did  the 
male  supervising  teachers  (means  of  7.7  and  7.4),  but  the 
reverse  occurred  for  the  41  female  and  9  male  interns  (7.4 
cf.  8.1).    Again,  the  small  numbers  make  generalizations 
difficult  to  defend,  so  these  data  are  presented  for 
interest  only. 
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Table  5.25 

Ratings  of  the  Value*  of  the  Current  Internship  Program 


Rating 


10 
9.5 
9 

8.5 
8 

7.5 
7 

6.5 
6 

5.5 
5 

A. 5 
k 

3.5 
3 


PrLnc ipals 
(n  -  A2) 


6  lA 

1  2 

10  2A 

k  10 

13  31 

1  2 
A  10 

2  5 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  -  65) 


2 
11 


18  28 

3  5 

12  18 

1  2 

7  11 


Interns 
(n  -  A9) 


12 


15  31 

A  8 

8  16 

2  A 


Unable  to  judge 


Me»- 


1  2 


8  A 


1  2 


7  6 


^Thr  valuo  was  assessed  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (Pocr)  to  10  (Excellent) 


7  5 
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Tabic  5  26 

Ratings  of  the  Value*  of  the  Current  Internship  Program  by  Interviewees 
Classified  by  School  Level** 


School 
Level 


Number 

of 
Schools 


Pr inc  ipals 
(n  -  Al) 

Range        n  Mean 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  6A) 

Range        n  Mean 


Interns 
(n  -  A7) 

Range        n  Mean 


K-6 
1-6 


12 


6.5-10      12  8.5 


18  8.2 


A-10        13  8.0 


K-8 
K-9 
1-9 

5-  9 

6-  9 


7.5-10        9  8  5 


6-10        li  8.3 


5-10 


7.5 


7-9 


7-9  5  6  8.8 


5-9  7  7  0 


A-9 


7.3 


1-12 
Special 


9-10 


9.5 


8  3  8.0 


5-9 


7.3 


7-  12 

8-  12 


2  8.0 


A-3  A  6.5 


6-10 


7.7 


10-12 


10 


6.5-10      10  8.1 


3-8  17  6.8 


A-10        16  7. A 


Total 


A2 


6.5-10      Al  8. A 


3-10        6A  7.6 


A-10        A7  7.5 


*V»lue  vas  rated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (Poor)  to  10  (Excellent). 
**Responses  of  "Unable  to  Judge"  have  been  omitted. 
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Table  5  27 


Ratings  of  the  Value*  of  Current  Internship  Program  by  Supervising  Teachers 
and  Interns  Classified  by  Sex 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  «  65) 


Interns 
(n  -  U9) 


Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Rating 

f 

f 

f 

:c 

f 

X 

10 

5 

15 

3 

12 

4 

10 

2 

25 

9.5 

1 

— 

-- 

-- 

9 

5 

13 

2 

8 

4 

10 

— 

-- 

8.5 

— 

— 

- 

-- 

8 

12 

30 

6 

24 

12 

29 

3 

38 

7.5 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

7 

1 

13 

7 

4 

10 

g 

8 

2C 

6  5 

1 

3 

2 

5 

— 

— 

6 

5 

13 

2 

8 

2 

5 

5  5 

5 

2 

8 

2 

5 

1 

13 

4.5 

4 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3.5 

3 

Unable  to  judge 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

13 

Total 

40 

100 

25 

100 

41 

100 

8 

100 

Mean 

7 

7 

7  4 

7 

4 

8.1 

•Value  was  rated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (Poor)  to  iQ  (Excellent) 
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Overall  Assessroent;     Other  Cororoents     (Table  5.28) 

Interviewees  added  some  comments  whon  assessing  the 
value  of  the  internship  program.     These  remarks  provided 
little  new  information  or  insight.     Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  set  of  comments  was  the  view  of  five  supervising 
teachers  that  the  internship  program  will  become  more 
beneficial  as  we  learn  from  this  experience. 


Additional  Comments 
(Table  5.29) 


At  the  end  of  the  interviews,  respondents  were  asked  to 
provide  any  additional  comments.     These  were  categorized 
under  the  eight  headings  as  shown  in  Table  5.29.  Again, 
they  did  not  add  much  new  information  beyond  that  obtained 
in  earlier  questions.    The  most  frequent  comments  related  to 
positive  assessments  of  the  internship  experience,  the  need 
for  better  planning  and  clearer  guidelines,  and  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  certification  credit  and  higher 
salaries. 


Opinions  of  Beginning  Teachers 


The  opirions  of  the  12  beginning  teachers,  other  than 
those  opinions  presented  in  Tables  5.15  and  5.16,  are 
provided  in  this  section  under  headings  which  reflect  the 
thrust  of  the  questions. 


Comparisons  of  Experiences     (Table  5.30) 

The  beginning  teachers  v^ere  asked  this  question: 

How  do  you  compare  your  experience  as  a  beginning 
teacher  with  that  of  the  intern (s)   in  your  school? 

(a)  your  orientation 

(b)  how  you  are  supervised 

(c)  your  professional  development  activities 

(d)  your  duties 

(e)  other  aspects. 

Substantial  proportions  of  the  beginning  teachers  felt  that 
they  could  not  ma2ce  the  requested  comparison.     Those  who 
could  compare  deemed  the  orientation  to  be  about  the  same 
for  beginning  teachers  and  interns.    Three  thought  that  the 
supervision  afforded  each  was  probably  the  same,  and  three 
made  the  same  judgement  about  the  professional  development 
activities  provided.    The  others  usually  considered  that 
interns  received  more  supervision/ evaluation  and 
professional  development.     Only  four  beginning  teacher?. 
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Tabic  5.28 

Other  Comments  Associated  with  Overall  Assessments  of  the  Value 
of  the  Internship  Program 


Cooinents 


Principals 

(n  -  42) 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  =  65) 


Interns 

(n  -  49) 


Intern I  obtain  many  rewards 

Some  "kinks"  need  to  be  worked  out 

Internship  will  be  more  beneficial  as  we  learn  from 
experience  with  It 

U  sc  because  Intern*  probably  can't  obtain  employment 
in  systems 

Need  better  guidelines  and  role  descriptions 
Supervlslns  teachers  obtain  rewards 

Should  be  credited  toward  experience  for  certification 
Will  impro've  the  profession  of  teaching 
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Table  5.29 
Additional  Comments 


Coffloents 


Principals 
(n  •  U2) 


Sapervla Ing 
Teachera 
(n  -  65) 


Interna 
(n  -  49) 


BENEFITS  FOR  IKTERNS 

Valuable  poaltlve  learning  experience 

Helpa  In  tranaltlon 
PLACEMENT  OF  INT£RNS 

Interna  and  aupervlalng  teachera  ahould  be  compatible 

Interna  ahould  be  matcned  to  altuatlona 
POST-INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 

Intemahlp  ahould  be  a  aelectlon  mechanism 

Should  help  Interna  obtain  employment 
OVERALL  PROGRAM 

Want  to  *%%  Intamjhlp  continue 

Clarify  guldellnea  and  role  deacrlptlona 

Should  be  compulaory  either  for  all  beginning  teachera 

or  for  none 

Excellent  program 

Should  be  monitored  carefully 

Needa  more  careful  planning 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  B.ED. 

Incorporate  with/ Integrate  In  B.Ed  program 
SALARY 

Should  be  Increaaed 
BENEFITS  TO  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

A  pleaaure  to  work  with  another  teacher 

Haa  been  enjoyable 

Good  profeaalonal  growth 
'CERTIFICATION 

Experience  ahould  count  toward  certification 
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Table  5.30 

comparisons  by  the  12  Beginning  Teachers  of  Their  Experiences  and  Those  of 
Interns  In  the  Same  Schools 


Response 
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ORIENTATION 

Identical /probably  the  rame 

Cannot  cooopare/no  cooiparlson  provided 
SUPERVISION 

Cannot  coaq>are/no  comparison  provided 

Probably  rhe  same 

Interns  receive  more  supervision/evaluation 
PROFESSIOi'AL  DEVTLOPMENT 

Cannot  coaq>are  'o  comparison  provided 
Probably  the  sajoe 

Interns  have  more  professional  development  activities 
Beginning  teacher  has  more  professional  development  activities 
Interns  receive  much  more  encouragement 
DUTIES 

No  Infunnat Ion /don't  knov 
Probabl/  similar 

Beginning  teacher  has  more  variety 
Intern  has  more  variety 

Intem  moves  more  gradually  into  teaching 
OTHER  ASPECTS 

Intem  receives  lover  salary 
Beginning  teacher  has  a  home  room 

Generally  treated  exactly  the  same  by  other  teachers 
Intem  has  lover  status 

Have  nwre  In  common  vlth  Intern  than  vlth  other  teachers 
Have  a  good  relationship  vlth  Intem 
Some  Intems  teach  In  too  many  areas 


7 
5 

6 

3 
3 

5 
3 
2 
1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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compared  their  duties  with  those  of  interns,  and  all  of 
their  comparisons  were  different.     Concerning  other  arpects, 
two  replied  that  they  were  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the 
interns  by  other  teachers,  while  others  mentioned 
differences  in  salary,  having  home  rooms,  and  status • 


Assistance  Wanted     (Table  5.31) 

This  question  was  worded  as  follows: 

In  what  aspects  of  teaching,  if  any,  would  you  like  to 
have  received  more  assistance? 

(a)  from  staff  at  your  school 

(b)  from  staff  in  the  central  office  of  your  school 
system. 

Nine  beginning  teachers  did  not  want  any  more  assistance 
from  school  staff,  and  11  replied  similarly  with  respect  to 
assistance  from  central  office  staff.     The  additional 
assistance  that  they  wanted  included  more  general  advice,  a 
mentor  early  in  the  year,  more  course  guidance,  ir.ore 
consultation  time,  better  orientation,  more  information  on 
roles  and  procedures  and  more  funds  for  programs. 


Most  Positive  Features     (Table  5.32) 

In  order  to  obtain  comparative  information,  the  12 
beginning  teachers  were  asked  '^What  are  the  most  positive 
features  of  being  a  beginning  teacher  rather  than  an 
intern?'^    Those  features  which  were  identified  by  at  least 
three  beginning  teachers  were  more  realistic  salary/benefits 
(9  respondents) ,  having  control  of  classes/students  (7) , 
more  secure  careers  (5),  having  more  responsibility  (4), 
having  more  esteem/status  (4),  having  control  of  programs 
(3),  and  receiving  permanent  certification  credit  (3). 


Most  Negative  Features     (Table  5.33) 

The  most  negative  features  of  being  beginning  teachers 
as  compared  with  being  interns  were  perceived  to  relate 
mainly  to  having  less  time  for  planning  (3  mentions)  and 
lacking  ^back-up'^  help  when  faced  with  problems  (2),  as  well 
as  having  responsibility  without  sufficient  experience  (2). 
The  interns  were  seen  to  be  more  involved  in  developmental 
activities  of  various  types  (3),  to  receive  more  help  (2), 
and  to  have  more  time  for  preparation  and  development  of 
specializations  (i) . 
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Table  5.31 

Aspects  in  Which  the  12  Beginning  Teachers  Wanted 

More  Assistance 


Aspect 


FROM  SCHOOL  STAFF 

More  general  assistance  from  subject  team  2 

A  mentor  in  the  first  few  weeks  2 

More  guidance  on  a  course  1 

More  time  available  for  consultation  1 

Better  orientation  1 

More  information  on  rules  and  procedures  i 

None/treated  very  well/very  helpful  9 

FROM  CENTRAL  OFFICE  STAFF 

More  funds  for  programs  1 

None/treated  very  well  H 
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Table  5  32 

Perceptions  ox  the  12  Beginning  Teachf>rs  of  the  Most 
Positive  Features  of  Being  Beginning  Teachers 
Rather  than  Interns 


Most  Positive  Features  f 

Receive  more  realistic  salary/benefits  9 

Have  control  of  my  class/students  7 

Know  that  my  career  is  probably  more  secure  5 

Have  more  responsibility  4 

Have  more  esteem/status  as  a  teacher  4 

Have  control  of  the  program  3 

Receive  credit  toward  permanent  certification  3 

Have  my  own  home  room  2 

Become  competent  faster  because  of  full  schedule  2 


Have  pride  in  being  a  beginning  teacher  1 

Have  stability  in  my  assignment  1 

Provides  consistency  for  students  1 

Have  program  continuity  1 

Have  opportunity  to  see  student  improvement  1 

Have  more  chance  for  professional  development  X 
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Table  5.3  3 

Perceptions  of  the  12  Beginning  Teachers  of  the  Most 
Negative  Features  of  Being  Beginning  Teachers 
Rather  than  Interns 


Most  Negative  Features  f 

Have  less  time  for  planning  because  of  heavy  3 
work  load 

Have  responsibility  without  sufficient  experience  2 

Without  '^back  up'^  when  faced  with  problems  2 

Interns  receive  more  help  2 

People  expect  more  of  beginning  teachers  1 

Internship  allows  time  for  full  preparation  1 
and  to  develop  a  specialization 

Internship  allows  time  to  see  entire  school  1 
operation 

Receive  insufficient  communication  1 

Interns  have  more  freedom  for  travel  around  1 
the  school  system 

Interns  are  more  involved  in  professional  1 
development  activities 

Interns  have  some  negative  feelings  toward  1 
beginning  teachers  because  of  salary 

Have  made  mistakes  that  would  have  been  1 
avoidable  with  more  help 
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Employment  Preferences     (Table  5.34) 

Ten  of  the  12  beginning  teachers  stated  that  they  would 
rather  be  beginning  teachers  than  interns.     Two  would  rather 
have  been  interns  so  that  they  could  have  had  some 
supervised  experience.     The  most  common  reasons  provided  to 
support  the  preference  for  their  current  status  were 
reasonable  pay  (5  mentions)  and  perceptions  that  the 
internship  is  not  yet  properly  organized  and  monitored  (3) . 


Other  Comments     (Table  5.35) 

Various  '^other  comments'^  ware  provided  by  the  12 
beginning  teachers  about  both  their  experiences  and  the 
internship  program.     Six  conceded  that  they  had  found  their 
first  year  hard.     Their  comments  about  the  internship  were 
diverse,  covering  topics  already  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
report. 


Summary 


A  stratified,  random,  representative  sample  of  42 
schools  throughout  Alberta  was  selected.  Confidential 
interviews  were  conducted  in  these  schools  ir  April  and  May 
1986  with  42  principals  (or  designates) ,  65  supervising 
teachers,  49  interns  and  12  beginning  teachers. 

Information  provided  in  the  interviews  showed  that  the 
orientation,  supervision  and  professional  development 
activities  for  interns  varied  widely  from  school  to  school, 
as  did  the  duties  assigni^d  to  interns.     Some  interns  taught 
very  little,  whereas  others  had  about  the  same  teaching 
loads  as  regular  teachers.     These  variations  largely 
reflected  a  lack  of  clarity  in  role  descriptions  and  poor 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  internship  program. 

Reduction  of  unemployment  among  teachers  was  the  main 
reason  advanced  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the 
program.     The  interviewees  agreed  strongly  with  the  goals  of 
refining  teaching  skills  and  developing  professional 
relationships,  less  strongly  with  the  goal  of  assessing  the 
i.itern's  suitability  for  placement,  and  even  less  with 
further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of 
supervising  teachers. 

Initially  the  interns  averaged  about  55%  of  each  day  in 
charge  of  classes;  this  had  increased  to  about  75%  by 
April/May,  but  considerable  variability  occurred  among  the 
schools.  Many  were  engaged  in  diverse  activities  which  gave 
them  greater  insight  into  school  operations  and  enriched  the 
lives  of  the  schools.  The  most  positive  features  identified 
by  the  respondent  groups  collectively  were  benefits  of 
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Table  5.34 


Preferences  of  the  12  Beginning  Teachers  about 
Rather  than  Beginning  Teachers 

Being 

Interns 

Preference 

f 

% 

Yes — rather  be  an  intern 

2 

17 

No — rather  be  a  beginning  teacher 

10 

33 

Comments 

f 

YES 

Could  have  used  more  supervised  experience , 
but  not  for  a  full  year 

o 

NO 

Nice  to  receive  reasonable  pay 

5 

Internship  is  not  yet  properly  organized 
cir  monitored 

Have  been  a  substitute  teacher  for  two  years 

1 

Enjoy  idea  of  permanent  cont^-act  next  year 

1 

Have  more  control  ?nd  freedom 

1 

Have  had  good  experience  in  this  school 

1 

Would  feel  inhibited  as  an  intern 

1 

Would  have  less  security  as  an  intern 

1 
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Table  5.35 

Other  Comments  of  the  12  Beginning  T'^^.achers 


Comment 


I  am  enjoying  teaching  after  a  hectic  first  1 
semester 

'^It  was  a  hard,  hard  year*^  1 

Did  not  know  what  was  expected  1 

Dilficult  to  learn  how  to  plan  and  actually  to  1 
undertake  planning 

'^It  might  be  valuable  to  cut  >wn  the  load  of  a  1 
beginning  teacher'' 

"First  year  was  rough.''    Would  have  been  easier  1 
with  better  p.acticum  or  internship,  but 
probably  not  a  full  year 

Best  way  to  learn  is  just  to  go  and  do  it  1 

First  year  should  be  50%  teaching  and  50%  other  1 

activities  involving  many  teachers  and  the 

univcrsxty 

Intern  has  less  respect  that  I  do — internship  is  1 
like  substitute  teaching 

Don't  know  much  about  what  the  intern  does  1 

Recommend  that  internship  be  compulsory  as  the  1 
fourth  year  of  thr,  B.E.I,  progran 

Too  much  uncertainty  concerning  post-internship  1 
employment 

Internship  should  either  be  compulsory  for  all  1 
or  be  unavailable 

Strict  internship  guidelines  are  needed  1 
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Of  various  types  to  the  interns,  supervising  teachers, 
schools  and  pupils.     The  most  negative  features  were  the  low 
salary,  the  denial  of  credit  toward  permanent  certification, 
lack  of  role  clarity,  and  some  misassignment  of  interns. 
Generally,  the  interns  were  very  positive  about  the  help 
that  they  received  from  their  supervising  teachers  and 
others.    A  slight  majority  (55%)  of  the  interns  would  rather 
have  been  beginnirg  teachers,  but  67%  stated  that,  had  they 
had  the  benefit  of  current  hindsight,  they  would  still  have 
opted  for  the  internship.    All  p.-incipals  and  91%  of  the 
supervising  teachers  were  willing  to  engage  interns  again  in 
1986-87.     Most  of  the  supervising  teachers  had  had  no 
supervisory  training,  and  many  wanted  this  to  be  provided. 

Changes  which  respondents  felt  should  be  initiated  at 
the  Provincial  level  for  1986-87~including  those  if  the 
internship  were  made  permanent  and  compulsory — related 
mainly  to  more  specific  guidelines,  better  monitoring  and  a 
higher  salary  for  interns.     Changes  recommended  for  the 
school  and  school  system  levels  involved  better  placement 
and  richer  experience  of  interns,  better  planning,  earlier 
notification  to  schools  of  the  interns  selected,  more 
structured  orientation,  provision  of  more  time  for 
supervision  by  supervising  teachers  and  better  training  for 
those  teachers. 

With  respect  to  entry  to  the  teaching  profession,  71% 
of  the  principals  favored  a  period  of  compulsory  internship, 
but  this  was  supported  by  only  slight  majorities  of  the 
supervising  teachers  and  interns.     The  suggestion  that  entry 
might  also  require  success  at  a  post-internship  examination 
was  viewed  negatively.     Another  suggestion,  that  permanent 
certification  be  granted  after  successful  completion  of  an 
internship,  was  also  rejected.     When  contemplating  the 
impact  of  compulsory  internship  upon  the  B.Ed,  program, 
respond3nts  favored  greater  practical  orientation  to 
courses,  but  opinions  concerning  the  impact  upon  the 
practicum  were  mixed  and  frequently  were  contradictory. 
Most  interviewees  considered  that  a  consortium  of  some  type 
would  be  best  placed  to  administer  a  compulsory  internship 
program,  but  38%  of  the  principal?:  thought  that  school 
systems  alone  should  have  this  responsibility. 

The  12  beginning  teachers  were  not  able  to  compare  all 
aspects  of  their  experiences  with  those  of  interns  in  the 
same  schools.     However,  they  noted  that  the  interns  received 
more  help,  and  they  considered  that,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  associated  with  first-year  teaching,  they  would 
have  benefited  from  this  help  as  well  as  from  mentoring  and 
time  for  consultation.     Most  were  pleased  that  they  were 
beginning  teachers  rather  than  interns;  reasons  related  to 
salary  and  benefits,  security,  resDonsibility  and  status. 

Finally,  the  internship  program  was  rated  highly  or 
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moderately  highly  overall  by  most  interviewees,  although  the 
principals  tended  to  rate  the  program  considerably  higher 
than  did  the  interns  and  their  supervising  teachers.  A 
synthesis  of  the  content  of  the  interviews  as  a  whole  could 
be  stated  as  follows:     In  spite  of  difficulties  associated 
with  rapid  introduction  of  the  internship  program, 
especially  with  re';ipect  to  role  clarity  and  purposes,  the 
1985-86  experience  has  shown  that  a  well-planned  internship 
can  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  neophyte  teachers  as  well  as 
to  their  supervising  teachers  and  their  schools. 
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APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE:  PRINCIPALS 
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INTERVIEW  SCHF.PULE  -  PRINCIPALS 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  aspects  of  the 
current  \lberta  Internship  Program.     As  you  know,  one  purpose  of  the 
Internship  Program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university  student  to 
professional  teacher.     Your  opinions  arc  essential  input  to  our  evaluation  of 
the  Internship  Program.     These  opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.. 
they  will  help  us  to  obtain  information  and  understandings  about  how  the 
Internship  is  viewed  by  principals,  but  the  source  of  individual  opinions 
will  not  be  identified. 


1.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  main  reason  for  introduction  of  the  Internship 
in  Alberta? 

2.  Please  describe  these  aspects  of  the  Internship  Program  in  your  school. 

(a)  orienti*«-*on  of  the  Intern 

(b)  supervjusion  of  the  Intern 

(c)  professional  development  activities  foe  the  Intern 

(d)  duties  of  the  Intern 

(e)  special  arrangements 

3.  From  your  perspective  as  a  principal,  what  are  the  most  positive 
features  of  the  Internship  Program? 

4.  From  yoar  perspective  as  a  principal,  what  are  the  most  negative 
features  of  the  Internship  Program? 

5.  What  are  your  views  on  each  of  these  stated  purposes  of  the  Alberta 
Internship  Program? 

(a)  refinement  of  teaching  skills 

(b)  development  of  professional  relationships 

(c)  assessment  of  the  Intern's  suitability  for  placement 

(d)  further  development  of  che  professional  skills  of  Supervising 
Teachers 

6.  What  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  Alberta  if  the  Internship  were  a  requirement  for  a.ll 
beginning  teachers? 

(a)  in  courses 

(b)  in  the  practlcum 
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7.     Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession  In  AJberta  should 
require  either  or  both  of  the  following? 

(a)    successful  completion  of  an  Internship  following  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed./A.D- 

Yes    No    Undecided   


If  "Yes."  how  long  should  the  Internship  be? 

If  "No."  do  you  consider  that  the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  program 
should  contain  a  one-year  Internship  In  addition  to  the  practicum? 

Yes    No    Undecided   


(b)    passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate  authority  after  the 
Internship 

Yes    No    Undecided   


Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 

8,  What  suggestions  would  you  make  Cor  Improvement  of  the  Internship 
Program  In  19^^6-87? 

(a)  In  your  school 

(b)  In  the  overall  provincial  program 

9.  What  additional  changes  woi:ld  you  recommend  If  the  Internship  Program 
were  made  permanent  and  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers? 

(a)  l*^  your  school 

(b)  In  the  overall  provincial  program 

10.  If  a  one -year  Internship  were  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers  in 
Alberta,  which  organization  or  organizations  do  you  consider  should  have 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  administration  (excluding  policy 
formation)  of  the  Internship  Program? 

(a)  Alberta  Education 

(b)  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

(c)  Individual  school  systems 

(d)  Universities 

(e)  A  con-^ortlum:  specify  composition 

(f)  other:  please  specify 

11.  If  an  Internship  of  one  year  were  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers 
In  Alberta,  do  you  consider  that  Permanent  Certification  should  be 
granted  following  successful  completion  of  the  Internship? 

Yes  No    Undecided   
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12.  Would  you  take  another  Intern  next  year? 

Yes    No    Undecided   

Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 

13.  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  tht  value  of  the  current  Alberta 
Internship  Program? 

123456789      10  0 
^^^^  Excellent  Unable  to  judge 

14.  Any  other  comments? 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE- -SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  aspects  of  the 
current  Alberta  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  one  purpose  of  the 
Internship  Program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university  student  to 
professional  teacher.    Your  opinions  are  essential  input  to  our  evaluation  of 
the  Internship  Program.    These  op' ^. ions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e., 
tkey  will  help  us  to  obtain  information  and  tmder standings  about  how  the 
Internship  is  viewed  by  Supervising  Teachers,  but  the  source  of  individtial 
opinions  will  not  be  identified. 


4. 


1.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  main  reason  for  introduction  of  the  Internship 
in  Alberta? 

2.  Fl  ease  describe  the  Internship  Program  in  your  school. 

(a)  orientation  of  your  Intern 

(b)  supervision  of  your  Intern 

(c)  professional  development  activities  for  your  Intern 

(d)  duties  of  your  Intern 

(e)  special  arrangements 

3.  From  your  perspective  as  a  Supervising  Teacher  of  your  Intern,  what  are 
the  most  positive  features  of  the  Internship  Program? 


From  your  perspective  as  a  Supervising  Teacher  of  your  Intern,  what  are 
the  most  negative  features  of  the  Internship  Program? 

5-    What  are  your  views  on  each  of  these  formal  objectives  of  the  Alberta 
Interiiship  Program? 

(c)    refinement  of  teaching  skills 

(b)  development  of  professional  relationships 

(c)  assessment  of  the  Intern's  suitability  for  placement 

(<3)    further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of  Supervising 
Teachers 

6.     What  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  Alberta  if  the  Internship  were  a  requirement  for  all 
beginning  teachers? 

(a)  in  courses 

(b)  in  the  prajticiim 
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7.    Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession  In  Alberta  should 
require  either  or  both  of  the  following? 

(a)    successful  completion  of  an  Internship  following  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed./A.D. 

Yes    No    Undecided   


If  "Yes,"  how  long  should  the  Internship  be? 

If  "No,"  do  you  consider  that  the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  program 
should  contain  a  one-year  Internship  In  addition  to  the  practicum? 

Yes    No    Undecided   


(b)    passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate  authority  after 
the  Internship 

Yes    No    Undecided   


Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 

8.    What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improvement  of  the  Internship 
Program  in  1986-87? 

(a)  in  your  school 

(b)  in  the  overall  provincial  program 

S .    What  additional  changes  would  you  recommend  if  the  Internship  Program 
were  made  permanent  and  compulsory  for  all  beginning  ceachers? 

10.  (a)    Have  you  received  any  special  training  for  supervising  teachers  and 

Interns? 

Yes    No   

If  "Yes."  what  was  the  nature  of  the  training? 
(b)    What  additional  supervisory  training  would  you  like  to  have? 

11.  If  a  one-year  Internship  were  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers, 
which  organization  or  organizations  do  you  consider  should  have  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  administration  (excluding  policy  formation) 
of  the  Internship  P  ogram? 

(a)  Alberta  Education 

(b)  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

(c)  Individual  school  systems 

(d)  Universities 

(e)  A  consortium:  specify  composition 

(f)  other:  please  specify 
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12.     If  an  Internship  of  one  year  were  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers 
in  Alberta,  do  you  consider  that  Permanent  Certification  should  be 
granted  following  successful  completion  of  the  Internship? 

Yes    No    Undecided   


13.  Would  you  be  willing  to  supervise  another  Intern  next  year? 

Yes    No    Undecided   

Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 

14.  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  current  Alberta 
Internship  Program? 

123456789      10  0 
Poor  Excellent:  Unable  to  judge 

15.  Any  other  comments? 
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INTERVIEW  SCHRnUT.R  -  INTERNS 

The  purpose  of  this  Interview  Is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  aspects  of  the 
current  Alberta  Internship  Program.    As  you  knew,  one  purpose  of  the 
Internship  Program  Is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university  student  to 
professional  teacher.    Your  opinions  are  essential  input  to  our  evaluation  L.f 
the  Internship  Program,    These  opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.. 
they  will  help  us  to  obtain  information  and  understandings  about  how  the 
Internship  is  viewed  by  the  Interns  themselves,  but  the  source  of  Indivi'^ual 
opinions  will  not  be  identified. 


1.  Please  describe  these  aspects  of  the  Internship  .'rogram  in  your  school. 

(a)  your  orientation 

(b)  how  you  are  supervised 

(c)  your  professional  development  activities 

(d)  your  duties 

(e)  other  aspects 

2.  What  are  your  opinions  about  the  help  that  you  have  received  from 
teachers  and  administrators? 

3.  From  your  perspective  as  an  Intern,  what  are  the  most  positive  features 
of  the  Internship  Program? 

4.  From  your  perspective  as  an  Intern,  what  are  the  most  negative  features 
of  che  Internship  Program? 

5.  What  are  your  views  on  each  of  these  stated  purposes  of  the  Alberta 
Internship  Program? 

(a)  refinement  of  teaching  skills 

(b)  development  of  professional  relationships 

(c)  assessment  of  the  Intern's  suitability  for  placement 

(d)  further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of  Supervising 
Teachers 

6.  What  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  Alberta  if  the  Internship  were  a  requirement  for  all 
beginning  teachers^ 

(a)  in  courses 

(b)  in  the  practicum 
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7.    Do  you  consider  thmt  entry  to  the  teaching  profession  In  Alberta  should 
require  either  or  both  of  the  following? 

(a)    successful  completion  of  an  Internship  following  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed./A.D. 

Yes    No    Undecided   


If  "Yes,"  how  long  should  the  Internship  be? 

If  "No,"  do  you  consider  that  the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  program 
should  contain  a  one -year  Internship  In  addition  to  che  practlcum? 

Yes    No    Undecided   


(b)    passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate  authority  after  the 
Internship. 

Yes    No    Undecided   


Why  did  ycu  choose  this  response? 

8.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  Improvement  of  the  Internship 
Prr  ram  In  1986-87? 

(a)  In  your  school 

(b)  In  the  overall  provincial  program 

9.  What  additional  changes  would  you  recommend  If  the  Internship  Program 
were  made  permanent  and  compulsory  for  all  beginning  teachers? 

(a)  In  your  school 

(b)  the  overall  provincial  program 

10.    In  retrospect,  would  you  prefer  to  have  been  a  beginning  teacher  this 
year  rather  than  an  Intern? 

Yes    No    Undecided   


If  Yei  or  No,  why? 

11.  What  Is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  current  Alberta 
Internship  Program? 

123456789      10  0 
Poor  Excellent  Unable  to  judge 

12.  If  you  had  the  choice  of  doing  the  Internship  again,  would  you? 

Yes    No    Undecided   
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13.  What  average  percentage  of  the  school  day  were  you  in  charge  of  a  class 
when  you  commenced  your  Internship  in  this  school  year?  \ 

14.  What  average  percentage  of  the  school  day  are  you  currently  in  charge  of 
a  class?  % 

15.  Any  other  comments? 
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INTERVIEW  f^CHEDULE  -  BKHINNING  TEACHERS 
IN  SAME  SCHOOL  AS  INTERN 

The  purpose  of  this  Interview  Is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  aspects  of  the 
current  Alberta  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  one  purpose  of  the 
Internship  Program  Is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university  student  to 
professional  teacher.     Your  opinions  are  essential  input  to  our  evaluation  of 
the  Internship  Program.     These  opinions  will  be  held  In  confidence,  1  e 
they  will  help  us  to  obtain  Information  and  understandings  about  how  the' 
Internship  Is  viewed  by  beginning  teacher^,  but  the  source  of  Individual 
opinions  will  not  be  Identified. 


How  do  you  compare  your  ex-  arlence  as  a  beginning  teacher  with  that  of 
the  Intern(s)  In  your  school? 

(a)  your  orientation 

(b)  how  you  are  supervised 

(c)  your  professional  development  activities 

(d)  your  duties 

(e)  other  aspects 

Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession  In  Alberta  should 
require  either  or  both  of  the  following? 

(a)     successful  completion  of  an  Internship  following  the  B  Ed  or 
B.Ed./A.D. 

Yes    No    Undecided 


If  "Yes,"  how  long  should  the  Internship  be? 

If  "No,"  do  you  consider  that  the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  program 
should  contain  a  one-year  Internship  in  addition  to  the  practlcum? 

Yes    No    Undecided 


(b)    passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate  authority  after 
the  Internship 

Yes    No    Undecided   

Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 

In  what  aspects  of  teaching,  if  any,  would  you  like  to  have  received 
more  assistance? 

(a)  from  staff  at  your  school 

(b)  from  staff  in  the  central  office  of  your  school  system 
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A.     Vhat  are  the  most  po9ttlve  features  of  being  a  beginning  teacher  rather 
than  an  Intern? 

5.  What  are  the  most  negative  features  of  being  a  beginning  teacher  rather 
than  an  Intern? 

6.  In  retrospect,  would  you  prefer  to  have  been  an  Intern  this  year  rather 
than  a  beginning  teacher? 

Yes    No    Undecided   

Why  did  you  choose  this  response? 

7.  What  average  percentage  of  the  school  day  were  you  in  charge  of  a  class 
when  you  commenced  teaching  In  this  school  year?   J 

8.  What  average  percentage  of  the  school  day  are  you  currently  In  charge  of 
a  class?   J  "  * 

9.  Any  other  comments? 
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Canada  T6G  2G5 


7-104  Education  Building  North,  Telephone  (403)  432-5241 


4  April  1986 


Further  to  Dr.  Boscttl's  letter  (attached),  I  wish  to  provide  some  details 
about  the  interviews  relevant  to  our  evaluation  of  the  Alberta  Internship 
Program. 

These  interviews  will  be  conducted  in  your  school  in  April  or  early  May  by 
one  of  the  professors  named  below. 

I  would  like  -o  suggest  that  he/she  spends  abovt  30-45  minutes  with  you,  and 
about  the  same  period  of  time  with  one  or  two  Supervising  Teachers  who  have 
direcr.ly  worked  with  your  Intern,  and  your  Intem(s)  and  Beginning 
Te.icher(s),  if  any,  as  identified  below. 

The  interviewer  will  be  telephoning  you  directly  to  set  up  an  actual  date  and 
times. 

We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  obtain  your  views  and  those  of  your 
staff  about  this  new  initiative  in  education  in  Alberta.     I  wish  to  reiterate 
Dr.  Bosetti's  comment  about  the  importance  of  your  input  in  the  evaluation 
process . 

Yr^urs  sincerely. 


Eugene  W.  Rat soy  \J 
Professor 

p.c.    Superintendents  of  Schools 


Intem(s) : 

Beginning  Teacher(s): 


University  of  Alberta- -Professors  D.  Friesen,  E.  Holdaway, 

F.  Levasseur-Ouimet,  E.  Ratsoy.  &  C.  Tardif 
University  of  Calgar7--Professors  A.  Boberg,  |.\  Johnson,  &  W.  Vnruh 
University  of  Lethbridg6--Professors  M.  Greene  &  F.  Sc^ka 
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EDUCATION 


Devonian  Building,  West  Tower,  1  160  Jasper  Avenue.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Camda  T5K  0L2 


April  1,  1986 


Principeds,  Selected  Schools  participating 
in  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 


As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Initiation  to  Iteaching  Project  in 
Alberta  is  being  evaluated  for  Alberta  Education  by  a  research  team  of  12 
professors  fron  the  Universities  of  Alberta,  Calgary  and  lethbridge. 
Dr.  Eugene  Ratsoy  of  the  University  of  Alberta  is  Project  Director. 

The  ccirprehensive  evaluation  process  includes  collection  of  data  from 
the  following  sources:  classrocm  observation;  examination  of  the  daily  logs  of 
interns  a:id  beginning  teachers;  questionnaires  to  be  ocnpleted  by 
superintendents,  principals,  supervisii^  teachers,  interns,  and  beginning 
teachers;  interviews  with  the  sane  groups;  interviews  with  pecjple  in 
govemnent  departnents,  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees'  Association,  the  Alberta  Catholic  School  Trustees •  Association,  the 
Conference  of  Alberta  School  Svperintendents,  and  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Hone  and  School  AssociatiOTs;  and  interviews  and  questionnaires  involving 
staff  and  students  in  the  Faculties  of  Education.  The  purposes  of  the 
evcdioation  are  as  follows: 

1.    To  reccnmend  changes  for  the  1986-87  Project  year; 


2.  To   reoanmend  whether   internship   should  be  a  requireraent  for  all 
beginning  teachers  in  Alberta;  and,  if  so, 

3.  To  reoanmend  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  nade   to  the  present 


Your  school  has  been  selected  as  one  of  40  schools  in  vAiich 
interviews  are  to  be  conducted  to  obtain  opinions  about  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project.  Interviews  will  be  conducted  with  yourself,  your 
supervising  teachers,  and  your  intern.  At  the  same  time,  any  beguiling 
teachers  wlio  are  in  your  school  nay  be  interviewed  as  well. 

I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  cooperate  fully  with  the  res€arx:h 
team.    Your  opinions  are  extremely  iiiportant  input  for  the  evaluation. 


^jproach. 


Sincerely, 


lleno  A.  Bosetti 
Dqxity  Minister 
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INTERVIEWS  DURING  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATIONS 


The  evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 
included  two  observation  phases.     This  chapter  provides  a 
discussion  of  the  information  collected  at  interviews  of 
interns  and  beginning  teachers  during  the  first  stage,  from 
November  1985  to  January,  1986.    The  report  is  divided  into 
three  sections:     (1)  a  description  of  the  methodology 
employed  to  collect  interview  data;  (2)  a  summary  of  results 
and  discussion  of  selected  findings;  and  (3)  two  appendices. 
Appendix  A  describes  the  categories  used  to  code  data 
collected  during  the  interviews,  and  Appendix  B  summarizes 
the  open-ended  comments  by  respondents. 


Method 


Sample 

Stratified  random  samples  of  interns  and  "matching'^ 
beginning  teachers  were  drawn  from  lists  provided  by  Alberta 
Education.     These  samples  comprised  151  interns  from  a 
population  of  652  and  120  beginning  teachers  from  a 
population  of  613  employed  by  school  jurisdictions  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province.     These  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  were  visited  by  trained  observers  to  collect 
(1)  observational  data  on  the  teaching  strategies  employed 
in  the  classrooms  and  (2)  interview  data  including  a  log  of 
daily  activities  in  which  the  respondents  engaged.  This 
chapter  reports  on  the  latter  aspect.     Each  respondent 
participated  in  an  interview  session  with  an  observer/coder 
and  completed  a  daily  log  sheet.    All  271  interviews  and 
daily  logs  were  completr.d. 
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Procedures 

Nine  observers  were  recruited  and  trained  in  classroom 
observation  techniques.     Data  were  collected  from  November 
12,  1985  to  January  10,  1986.     In  addition  to  completing  a 
classroom  observation  record,  each  observer  conducted  a 
brief  structured  interview  with  every  individual  observed. 
Questions  W3re  based  upon  an  interview  schedule.,  which  dealt 
with  the  following  matters:     (1)  activities  in  which  the 
interns  and  beginning  teachers  had  already  been  involved 
since  commencing  employment  in  the  fall  of  1985  (such  as 
teaching,  observing,  preparation,  supervision  and  meetings) ; 
(2)  the  amount  of  teaching  done  as  a  percentage  of  the 
school  day;   (3)  the  nature,  extent  and  location  of 
in-service  education  activities  in  which  they  had 
participated;  (4)  the  extent  and  sources  of  supervisory 
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assistance;  and  (5)  global  ratings  of  their  overall 
experience  as  interns  or  beginning  teachers.     In  addition, 
the  respondents  were  asked  to  complete  log  sheets,  each 
showing  a  full  day  of  school-relatei  activities  and  the  time 
spent  on  each  activity. 


Data  Analysis 

Content  analysis  techniques  were  employed  to  identify 
categories  of  responses  for  each  of  the  questions  in  the 
interview  schedule.     Based  on  the  review  of  a  sample  of 
responses,  a  coding  system  was  devised.     Then  all  responses 
to  each  interview  question  were  analyzed  and  categorized. 
The  researchers  attempted  to  devise  category  labels  which 
reflected  as  accurately  as  possible  the  wealth  and  divert ity 
of  the  information  gathered.    As  a  result,  the  first  sets  of 
Categories  were  long.     Later,  when  close  examination  of  the 
results  of  the  initial  analysis  revealed  that  some 
categories  used  represented  specific  examples  of  the  sair.e 
phenomenon,  these  categories  were  collapsed.    A  detailed 
listing  and  explanation  of  the  final  categories  used  in 
coding  the  interview  data  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 


Results 


Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  substantial  differences 
between  interns  and  beginning  teachers  on  a  range  of 
dimensions.     These  different <^s  are  examined  below. 


Types  of  School-Related  Activities 

The  24  different  types  of  school-related  activities  in 
which  both  interns  and  beginning  teachers  participated  are 
listed  in  Table  6.1.     These  include  activities  related  to 
the  instructional  aspects  of  the  intern's  or  teacher's  role 
(categories  1  to  10) ,  administrative  activities  (category 
11) ,  extra-curricular  activities  (categories  12  to  15)  and 
professional  development  and  other  types  of  meetings 
(categories  16  to  23) .     The  number  and  variety  of  activities 
reported  confirmed  that  the  scope  of  the  teacher's  role  is 
broad. 

Interns  appeared  to  be  involved  in      slightly  greater 
number  of  different  activities  than  were  beginning  teachers. 
The  average  number  of  different  types  of  activities  in  the 
first  three  months  or  so  of  the  school  year  was  6.05  for 
interns  as  compared  with  5.78  for  beginning  teachers. 
Although  the  types  of  activities  reported  by  the  two  groups 
of  respondents  were  similar,  two  activities  were  much  more 
characteristic  of  interns.     First,  higher  proportions  of 
interns  than  beginning  teachers  reported  observation  of 


Table  6.1 


Types  of  School-Related  Activities  Reported  by 
Interns  and  Beginning  '^eachers 


Beginning 
Interns  Teachers 
(n  =  151)  (n  =  120) 

Pypes  of  Activities  f         %  f  % 


1.  Classroom  teaching  143      94.7             119  99.2 

2.  Assisting  the  teacher  14  9.3 

3.  Tutoring  4        2.6                 1  0.8 

4.  Substitute  teaching  1        0.7                2  1.7 

5.  Observing  classroom  131      86.8               54  45.0 
teaching 

6.  Planning  and  preparing  130      86.1               94  78.3 

7.  Correcting  assignments  22      14.6              15  12.5 

8.  Supervising  students  117      77.5               96  80.0 

9.  Counselling  students  3        2.0                 1  0.8 

10.  Library  activities  1        0.7                3  2.5 

11.  Administrative  activities        7        4.6  3  2.5 

12.  Athletic  activities  54      35.8               30  25.0 

13.  Concerts  13        8.6               16  13.3 

14.  Clubs  25       16.6                12  10.0 

15.  Other  extra-curricular  22      14.6              18  15.0 
activities 

16.  General  staff  meetings  83      55.0               76  63.3 

17.  Specialized  meetings —  23      15.2               42  35.0 
internal 

18.  Discussions  with  peers  8        5.3               12  10.0 

19.  Meetings  with  15        9.9                i  0.8 
supervising  teachers 

20.  General  professional  8        5.3               14  11.7 
development  meetings 

held  outside  the  school 

21.  Focused  professional  18      11.9               22  18.3 
development  meetings 

held  outside  the  school 

22.  Meetings  with  parents  or  24      15.9               29  24.2 
other  members  of  the 

community 

23.  Meetings  whose  purpose  47      31.1               31  25.8 
and  participants  were 

not  specified 

24 .  Other,  e.g.,  pilot-  1        0.7                 3  2.5 
•testing  new  programs 
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classroom  teaching  (86.8%  as  compared  to  45%).     Second,  9.3% 
of  the  interns  reported  involvement  in  assisting  teachers; 
no  beginning  teacher  mentioned  this  activity.  These 
findings  led  to  a  conclusion  that  the  role  of  intern  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  a  beginning  teacher. 


Percentage  of  Time  Devoted  to  Teaching 

Frequency  distributions  for  differing  amounts  of  time 
devoted  to  teaching  by  interns  and  beginning  teachers  are 
provided  in  Table  6.2.    Although  almost  all  respondents 
reported  classroom  teaching  as  an  activity  in  which  they 
engaged  (94.7%  of  interns  and  99.2%  of  beginning  teachers), 
it  is  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  r^^aching  in  the  first 
three  months  that  represents  the  greatest  point  of 
difference  between  interns  and  beginning  teachers.     Only  15% 
of  the  interns  reported  that  they  were  involved  in  what 
might  be  viewed  as  full-time  teaching  (90%  or  more  of  the 
time);  this  compared  with  85%  for  the  beginning  teachers. 

These  results  suggest  that,  in  comparison  with  those 
individuals  hired  as  first-year  teachers,  the  majority  of 
interns  were  not  expected  to  take  on  full-time  teaching 
duties — at  least,  not  immediately.     It  seemed  that  interns 
were  eased  into  the  task  of  teaching,  with  some  (13.2%) 
specifically  reporting  gradual  increases  in  teaching  loads 
over  the  three  month  period.     It  is  possible  that  the  number 
of  those  experiencing  '^gradual  immersion*'  exceeded  13%. 
However,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine,  from  the  data  on 
those  who  reported  high  percentages  of  time  in  classroom 
teaching,  the  number  who  had  gradually  increased  their 
teaching  loads  to  these  levels. 
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Types  of  Professional  Development  Activities 

Table  6.3  summarizes  the  different  types  of 
professional  development  activities  that  were  reported  by 
interns  and  beginning  teachers.    Most  respondents  indicated 
that  they  had  been  involved  in  several  professional 
development  activities;  however,  small  percentages  stated 
that  they  had  not  attended  any  such  activities  (4.6%  of 
interns  and  4.2%  of  beginning  teachers).     As  with  the  range 
of  activities  in  general,  interns  reported  involvement  in  a 
slightly  higher  average  number  of  professional  development 
activities  than  did  the  beginning  teachers  (2.98  as  compared 
with  2.58  for  beginning  teachers).     Comparison  of  the  two 
lists  of  percentages  reveals  also  that  the  percentages  of 
interns  and  of  beginning  teachers  reporting  involvement  in 
two  particular  professional  development  activities  listed 
differed.     These  activities  were:     orientations  for  interns 
and  beginning  teachers;  and  specialized  workshops.     It  seems 
there  is  greater  recogni ^ion  on  the  part  of  school  boards 
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Table  6.2 

Percentage  of  Time  Devoted  to  Teaching 

Beginning 
Interns  Teachers 


(n  = 
f 

151) 
% 

(n  = 
f 

120) 

% 

1. 

No  teaching  reported 

1 

0. 

7 

2 . 

Less  than  50% 

8 

5 . 

3 

1 

0 . 8 

3. 

50%  -  59% 

15 

9 . 

g 

3 

2  5 

4. 

60%  -  69% 

22 

14. 

6 

5. 

70%  -  79% 

35 

23. 

2 

1 

0.8 

6. 

80%  -  89% 

17 

11. 

3 

3 

2.5 

7. 

Full  time  (90%  or  more) 

23 

15. 

2 

102 

85.  0 

8. 

Several  part-time 
positions,  total  less 
than  full  time 

7 

5.8 

9. 

Gradual  increase  in 
teaching  load  reported 

20 

13. 

2 

1 

0.8 

10. 

Other 

1 

0 . 

7 

1 

0.8 

11. 

Information  not  provided 

9 

6. 

0 

1 

0.8 
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Table  6.3 

Types  of  Professional  Development  Activities  in  Which  the  Two  Groups  Participated 


Type  of  Activity 


Interns 
(n  -  151) 


Average 

Number  of 
Times 
Part icipated 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  «  120) 


Average 
Number  of 
Times 
Participated 


1.  Reported  participating  in  none  7  4.6 

2.  Orientation  for  interns  and  83  55.0 
beginnins  teachers 

3.  Professional  development  day(s)  90  59.6 
and  effective  teaching  sessions 

4.  Specialized  workshops  89  58.9 

5.  Professional  association  meetings  11  7.3 

6.  Other,  or  not  specified  12  7.9 


1.37 

1.44 

1.79 
1.18 
1.08 


5  4.2 

26  21.7 

57  47.5 

90  75.0 

4  3.3 

15  12.5 


1.15 

1.25 

1.97 
1.00 
1.00 


Total  for  reported  activities  (2  to  6)        144  95.4 


2.98 


115  95.8 


2.58 


Hany  respondents  nientioned  more  than  one  professional  development  activity  of  the  same  type.  The 
column  "Average  Number  of  Times  Participated"  refers  only  to  those  respondents  who  reported  that  type 
of  activity  (total  activities  divided  by  "f  not  "N"). 
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that  orientation  activities  should  be  provided  for  interns, 
since  a  higher  percentage  of  interns  reported  attending 
orientation  activities  than  did  beginning  teachers  (55%  as 
compared  with  22%)  .     Specialized  workshops,  however, 
involved  a  greater  percentage  of  beginning  teachers  than 
interns  (75%  as  compared  with  59%) .     Involvement  in  these 
workshops — which  were  often  subject-related — would  appear  to 
be  either  more  valuable  to  or  more  frequently  attended  by 
those  involved  in  full-time  teaching. 


Supervisory  Assistance  Provided 

Sources  and  extent  of  assistance.     Respondents  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  supervisory  assistance  that  they  had 
received,  by  indicating  who  had  provided  the  assistance  and 
the  nuxnber  of  supervisory  visits  made  by  each  type  of 
supervisor.     The  interns  and  beginning  teachers  had  both  had 
multiple  supervisory  visits  within  the  time  period  in 
question,  and  these  were  by  multiple  supervisors.  Most 
reported  that  some  form  of  supervisory  assistance  had  been 
provided.     All  but  one  of  the  ^.iterns  indicated  that  they 
had  received  help  from  at  least  one  supervisor  each. 
However  9%  of  the  beginning  teachers  reported  that,  at  the 
time  of  interview,  no  supervisory  assistance  had  been 
provided.     When  the  returns  for  interns  alone  were  examined, 
it  appeared  that,  in  keeping  with  the  guidelines  for  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project,  their  primary  source  of 
supervisory  assistance  was  supervising  teachers.  As 
indicated  in  Table  6.4,  60%  of  interns  reported  having 
received  supervisory  help  from  this  source.    Just  over  half 
of  the  interns  identified  in-school  administrators  as  their 
source  of  supervisory  assistance  and  more  than  a  third 
mentioned  other  teachers.     The  corresponding  figures  for 
beginning  teachers  were  4%,  76%  and  27%. 

Comparison  of  the  two  respondent  groups  reveals  that 
the  main  sources  of  supervisory  assistance  for  interns — in 
terms  of  frequency  of  mention — were  supervising  teachers, 
in-school  administrators,  administrators  or  supervisors  from 
central  office,  and  other  teachers.     Administrators  and 
supervisors  from  the  school  board  office  were  identified  as 
being  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned  source  of 
supervisory  assistance  for  beginning  teachers.  However, 
these  people  were  reported  as  having  limited  involvement 
with  the  interns.     Other  categories  of  personnel 
occasionally  providing  supervisory  assistance  were  mentors, 
friends  and  school  counsellors. 


Nature  of  the  assistance.     As  reported  in  Table  6.5, 
the  supervisory  assistance  received  by  interns  from  the 
various  types  of  supervisors  was  described  as  primarily 
informal  (36%),  that  is,  being  observed  and  receiving 
suggestions  from  the  observer,  and  collegial  (29%),  that  is. 
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Table  6.4 
Supervisory  Assistance  Provided 


Nttfflb«r  of  Respondents  Visited  and  Average  Number  of  Visits 
per  Respondent 


Beginning 

Interns  Teachers 
(n  -  151)  (n  «  120) 


Average  Average 

Number  of  Number  of 


Supervisor  Providing  the  Assistance 

f 

X 

Visits 

f 

X 

Visits 

1.    No  assistance  provided 

1 

0 

7 

11 

9 

2 

2.     Supervising  teacher 

91 

60 

3 

1.11 

5 

4 

2 

1.00 

3.    Mentor  or  friend 

6 

M 

0 

1.00 

1 

0 

8 

1.00 

4      Other  teacher 

56 

37 

1 

1.09 

32 

26 

7 

1.00 

5.    School  counsellor 

2 

1 

7 

1.00 

6.     In-school  administrator 

77 

51 

0 

1.27 

91 

75 

8 

1.24 

7.     Adbinistretor  or  supervisor 
from  central  office 

15 

9 

9 

1.07 

47 

39 

2 

1.28 

8.    Other,  or  not  specified 

8 

5 

3 

1.25 

7 

5 

8 

1.43 

Tot^I  for  supervisory  visits  reported 

(2  to  8) 

150 

:9 

3 

1.95 

109 

90 

8 

2.05 

Some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  single  supervisory  visits  and  more  than  single  supervisors.  The 
column  ''Average  Number  of  Visits"  refers  only  to  those  respondents  who  reported  that  category  of 
supe  rvisors . 
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Table  6.5 

Trp«s  of  Supervisory  Assistance  Provided  to  Interns 


Trpes  of  Supervisory  Assistance 


Collegial  Brinsins  In  a  Not 

Formal  Informal  Assistance         Resource  Person       Specified  Total 

^r^^^OT  fx  fx  fx  fx  fx  f 


Suparvisins  teacher 

15 

5 

.1 

48 

16 

.4 

26 

8 

.9 

1 

0.3 

11 

3 

.8 

101 

34.6 

Hentor  or  friend 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

.0 

2 

0 

7 

6 

2.1 

Other  teacher 

3 

1 

0 

7 

2 

4 

36 

12 

3 

15 

5 

.1 

61 

20.9 

School  counsellor 

Zn-school  administrator 

30 

10 

3 

40 

1^ 

7 

16 

5 

5 

12 

4 

1 

98 

33.6 

Adninistrator  or 
supervisor  from  central 
office 

8 

7 

2 

4 

1 

0 

3 

16 

5.5 

Other,  or  not  specified 

4 

1. 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

10 

3.4 

Total 

56 

19. 

2 

107 

36. 

6 

84 

28. 

8 

1 

0.3 

45 

15. 

1 

292 

100.0 

SoM  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  supervisory  visit  and  more  than  one  supervisor.  Percentages  shown  are  based 
total  visits  made  (293). 
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working  with  or  assisting  the  supervisor.    Almost  a  fifth  of 
assistance  provided  to  interns  (19%)  was  formal,  and  this 
was  provided  mainly  by  in-school  administrators.  The 
informal  assistance  came  primarily  from  supervising  teachers 
and  in-school  administrators.     The  collegial  assistance  was 
provided  mainly  by  other  teachers  and,  to  lesser  extents,  by 
supervising  teachers  and  in-school  administrators. 

As  with  the  interns,  the  type  of  assistance  most 
frequently  identified  by  the  beginning  teachers  (Table  6.6) 
was  informal  (39%) ,  although  for  them  formal  evaluations 
exceeded  collegial  assistance  in  the  ratio  of  24%  to  16%. 
As  with  the  interns,  formal  evaluation  for  beginning 
teachers  was  provided  primarily  by  in-school  administrators; 
but,  unlike  the  interns,  beginning  teachers  also  had 
considerable  formal  supervision  from  central  office 
administrators  and  supervisors.     For  beginning  teachers, 
unlike  interns,  informal  supervision  was  provided  primarily 
by  in-school  administrators  or  supervisors  (12%).  Not 
unexpectedly,  the  collegial  assistance  for  both  groups  of 
respondents  was  provided  mainly  by  other  teachers.  Also 
worthy  of  mention  was  the  occasional  use  of  resource  persons 
brought  in,  presumably,  to  provide  special  assistance  not 
available  in  the  schools. 

In  summary,  in  terms  of  frequency  of  mention,  the  types 
of  supervisory  assistance  provided  to  interns  were: 
informal,  primarily  from  supervising  teachers,  followed  by 
collegial,  primarily  from  other  teachers,  and  finally, 
formal,  primarily  from  in-school  administrators.  For 
beginning  teachers,  the  order  was:     first,  informal, 
primarily  from  in-school  administrators,  second,  formal, 
rather  than  collec/ial,  also  primarily  from  in-school 
administrators,  and  third,  collegial,  primarily  from  other 
teachers.     Administrators  and  supervisors  from  central 
offices  also  provided  supervision — more  often  for  beginning 
teachers  than  for  interns.    Mentors,  friends  and  school 
counsellors,  all  of  whom  were  used  inf recjuently,  tended  to 
provide  informal  or  collegial  assistance. 


Level  of  Satisfaction 

Interns  and  beginning  teachers  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a 
seven-point  scale,  their  degrees  of  satisfaction  with  their 
overall  experience  to  date,     some  chose  ratings  between  the 
numbers  provided,  for  example,  6.5.     Table  6.7  indicates 
that  majorities  of  both  interns  and  beginning  teachers  were 
either  moderately  satisfied  or  highly  satisfied  with  their 
experience.     Few  reported  low  levels  of  satisfaction,  that 
is,  ratings  below  4.0.     In  comparing  the  reactions  of  the 
two  groups,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  interns  reported 
a  slightly  higher  average  level  of  satisfaction  with  their 
experience  (5.9)  than  did  beginning  teachers  (5.7). 
Thirty-one  percent  of  the  former  assigned  the  highest 
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Table  6.6 

Types  of  Supervisory  AjsLstance  Provided  to  Beginning  Tsachers 


Trp«s  of  Supervisory  Assistance 


Sopcrvlsor 


Poraal 

f  X 


Infor 
f 


CoIIsglal 
Assistance 

f  X 


Bringing  in  a 
Resource  Person 

f  X 


Hot 
Specified 
f  X 


Total 
f  X 


Supervising  teacher 

2 

0.9 

3 

1.4 

5 

2.3 

Mentor  or  friend 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

Other  teacher 

7 

3.2 

20 

9.0 

5 

2.3 

32 

14.5 

School  counsellor 

2 

0.9 

2 

0.9 

In-school  adalnlstrator 

32 

14.5 

55 

24.9 

10 

4.5 

1 

0.5 

15 

6.8 

113 

51  1 

Administrator  or 

21 

9.5 

27 

12.2 

1 

0.5 

11 

5.0 

60 

27.1 

supervisor  from  central 

office 

Other «  or  not  specified 

2 

0.9 

1 

0.5 

2 

0.9 

3 

1.4 

8 

3.6 

Total 

55 

24.9 

91 

41.2 

37 

16.7 

4 

1.8 

34 

15.4 

221 

100.0 

Some  respondents  cnentlonsd  nors  than  one  supervisory  visit  and  mors  than  one  supervisor.  Percentages  shown  are  based  on 
total  visits  fflada  (232). 
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Table  6.7 

Overall  Rating  of  Teaching  Experience 

Beginning 
I nterns  Teachers 


Satisfaction  Level 

(n 
f 

=  151) 
% 

(n 
f 

=  120) 
% 

1        (Not  satisfied) 
1.5 

1 

0.7 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1.3 

2.5 

1 

0.7 

3 

1 

0.7 

4 

3.3 

3.5 

1 

0 . 8 

4        (Moderately  satisfied) 
4.5 

10 

6.6 

11 

9.2 

5 

15 

9.9 

23 

19.2 

5.5 

3 

2.0 

8 

6.7 

6 

70 

46.4 

48 

40.0 

6.5 

1 

0.7 

7        (Highly  satisfied) 

47 

31.1 

25 

20.8 

Average  5.94  5.68 
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possible  rating  for  their  experience  to  date  (7)  whereas 
only  21  percent  of  beginning  teachers  provided  a  similar 
rating.    At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  four  interns 
indicated  low  levels  of  satisfaction  by  rating  their 
experience  below  3  on  the  scale;  no  beginning  teachers 
expressed  such  dissatisfaction. 


Variety  of  School-Related  Activities 

In  addition  to  structured  interviews,  each  intern  or 
beginning  teacher  was  asked  to  complete  a  log  sheet 
indicating  the  specific  activities  in  which  he  or  she  was 
engaged  on  the  day  of  the  visit  and  the  time  spent  on  each 
activity,     in  this  way,  the  respondents  reported  a  wide 
range  of  different  types  of  school-related  activities.  Many 
of  the  activities  were  the  same  as  those  identified  during 
interviews  when  they  were  asked  to  report  on  acti\ities 
engaged  in  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.     In  one  sense, 
the  list  based  on  the  daily  logs  is  a  source  of  validation 
for  the  initial  list  (Table  6.1).     However,  the  present 
analysis  provides  additional  information,  most  specifically 
the  average  time  spent  on  each  activity.     The  results  in 
Table  6.8  indicate  that  the  types  of  activities  that  both 
interns  and  beginning  teachers  engage  in  during  a  school  day 
are  very  similar;  only  minor  differences  exist. 

A  greater  percentage  of  interns  than  beginning  teachers 
reported  being  involved  in  assisting  teachers  or 
participating  in  team  teaching  (11%  vs.  2%)  and  in 
consulting  with  supervising  teachers  (14%  vs.  9%) .     From  the 
numerous  entries  made  in  the  daily  log  sheets  and  from  the 
indications  of  the  amounts  of  time  spent  on  each  of  the 
activities  listed,  it  was  evident  that  both  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  are  extremely  busy.     Most  respondents 
indicated  that  they  were  engaged  in  school-related 
activities  during  breaks  and  the  noon  hour  as  well  as 
out-of-school  hours.     The  average  amount  of  time  spent  on 
school  work  outside  of  s  hool  hours  was  approximately  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  each  day  for  teacher  interns  and 
almost  three  hours  per  day  for  beginning  teachers. 


Summary 


Interviews  with  151  interns  and  12  0  beginning  teachers 
were  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  fall  visits  to  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  classroom  observations.     The  interns  reported 
being  involved  in  an  average  of  6.05  different 
school-related  activities  in  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  the  school  year  whereas  for  the  beginning  teachers  this 
average  was  5.78.     The  types  of  activities  reported  by  the 
two  groups  were  similar  with  classroom  teaching;  planning 
and  preparing;  supervising  students;  attending  general  staff 
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Table  6.8 

Variety  of  School-Related  Activities  Reported  and  Time  Spent  on  These  for  the  Day  of  Observation 

Beginning 
Interns  Teachers 
(ri  «  151)  (n  -  120) 


Average  Average 
Minutes  Minutes 

Type  of  Activity  f         X       per  Day  f         X       per  day 


1. 

Classroom  teaching 

145 

96 

.0 

198 

119 

99 

.2 

236 

2. 

Assisting  the  teacher  ot  t^^am  teaching 

32 

21 

2 

64 

4 

3 

3 

39 

3. 

Individualized  teaching 

37 

24 

5 

57 

11 

9 

.2 

69 

4 . 

Class  visits  to  library 

6 

4 

0 

33 

4 

3 

.3 

24 

5. 

Laboratory  work 

2 

1 

7 

61 

6. 

Reading  to  students 

6 

4 

0 

23 

8 

6 

7 

19 

7. 

Coaraencement  and  religious  exercises 

14 

9 

2 

51 

19 

15 

9 

39 

8. 

Supervision  of  uninterrupted  silent  reading 

15 

9 

9 

20 

18 

15 

0 

20 

9. 

Administrative  duties  and  tasks  of  a  routine  nature 

27 

17 

9 

30 

37 

30 

8 

25 

10. 

Supervising  exajninations 

1 

0 

7 

- -* 

3 

2 

5 

18 

11. 

Counselling,  meeting  with  students 

12 

7 

9 

32 

9 

7 

5 

24 

12. 

Supervising  detentions 

2 

1 

3 

18 

4 

3 

3 

14 

13. 

Supervising  students  out-of-class  (playgrounds,  halls) 

47 

31 

1 

32 

42 

35 

0 

35 

14. 

Observing  classroom  teaching 

24 

15 

9 

61 

2 

1 

7 

28 

15. 

Planning  and  preparing  classroom  activities 

127 

84 

1 

86 

97 

80 

8 

75 

16. 

Correcting  assignments 

37 

24 

5 

42 

24 

20 

0 

39 

17. 

Plannii.^  and  supervising  extra-curricular  activities 

48 

31 

8 

53 

27 

22 

5 

37 

18. 

Participsting  in  professional  development  activities 

18 

11 

9 

53 

24 

20 

0 

43 

19. 

Consulting  with  supervising  teacher 

22 

14 

6 

35 

11 

9 

2 

44 

20. 

Communicating  with  parents 

1 

0 

7 

270 

2 

1 

7 

56 

21. 

Breaks — Ixinch,  recess,  etc. 

80 

53 

0 

42 

69 

57 

5 

38 

22. 

Socializing  with  the  staff 

7 

4 

6 

32 

8 

6 

7 

20 

23. 

Working  on  school-related  activities  after  school  hours 

133 

88 

1 

141 

111 

92 

5 

167 

24. 

Other 

5 

3 

3 

34 

9 

7 

5 

59 

^Not  specified. 
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and  other  special  meetings;  professional  development 
activities;  athletics,  clubs,  concerts  and  other 
extra-curricular  activities;  correcting  assignments  and 
meetings  with  parents  or  other  members  of  the  community 
be:ng  the  more  frequently  mentioned  by  both  groups.  Higher 
proportions  of  interns  than  beginning  teachers  reported 
being  involved  in  the  observation  of  classroom  teaching; 
about  one  in  five  interns  but  very  few  beginning  teachers 
reported  involvement  in  assisting  other  teachers  or  team 
teaching. 

Entries  made  in  the  daily  log  sheets  revealed  that  on 
average  interns  and  beginning  teachers  were  very  busy  during 
the  school  day.     Most  indicated  they  were  engaged  in 
school-related  activities  during  breaks  and  the  noon  hour  as 
well  as  during  out-of-school  hours.     The  average  amount  of 
time  spent  on  school  work  outside  of  school  hours  was 
approximately  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  each  day  for 
interns  and  almc*^t  three  hours  per  day  for  beginning 
teachers. 

Only  15%  of  interns  reported  being  involved  in 
full-time  teaching  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  school 
year  whereas  85%  of  beginning  teachers  made  this  same  claim. 
Interns  were  much  more  likely  than  beginning  teachers  to 
report  a  gradual  increase  in  teaching  load  over  this  period 
of  time. 

The  average  number  of  professional  activities  in  which 
interns  engaged  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  beginning 
teachers  (2.98  compared  with  2.58).     Interns  more  frequently 
than  beginning  teachers  reported  involvement  in  orientation 
activities  (55%  as  compared  with  22%)  but  a  higher 
percentage  of  beginning  teachers  than  interns  reported 
involvement  in  subject-related  workshops  (75%  as  compared 
with  59%) . 

By  the  time  of  the  fall  interviews,  primarily 
mid-November  and  early  December,  interns  were  only  slightly 
more  likely  than  beginning  teachers  (99%  vs.  91%)  to  have 
received  supervisory  assistance.     For  interns  this 
assistance  came  from  supervising  teachers  (60%),  in-school 
administrators  (51%),  other  teachers  (37%),  and  supervisors 
and  administrators  from  central  office  (10%),  in  that  order. 
Beginning  teachers  reported  their  supervisory  help  as  coming 
from  in-school  administrators  (76%^ ,  supervisors  and 
administrators  from  central  office  (39%),  other  teachers 
(27%)  and  supervising  teachers  (4%).     Other  categories  of 
personnel  occasionally  providing  supervisory  assistance  were 
mertors,  friends  and  school  counsellors.     Nine  percent  of 
beginning  teachers  but  only  one  intern  reported  that  no 
assistance  had  been  provided. 

The  type  of  supervisory  assistance  most  frequently 
received  by  interns  and  beginning  teachers  was  informal  (3  6% 
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vs.  39%),  that  is  being  observed  and  receiving  suggestions 
from  the  observer.    Collegial  assistance,  involving  working 
with  or  assisting  the  ''supervisor*' — usually  another 
teacher — was  more  likely  for  interns  than  beginning  teachers 
(29%  vs.  16%),  whereas  formal  supervision  was  slightly  more 
likely  for  beginning  teachers  than  for  interns  (24%  vs. 
16%)  . 

On  the  seven-point  scale  used  to  indicate  the  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  their  teaching  experience  to  date  the 
majority  both  of  interns  and  of  beginning  teachers  indicated 
they  were  either  moderately  satisfied  or  highly  satisfied, 
with  the  overall  mean  for  interns  at  5.9  and  that  of 
beginning  teachers  at  5.7.    Thirty-one  percent  of  interns 
and  21%  of  beginning  teachers  rated  their  experience  a  7; 
whereas  four  interns  but  no  beginning  teachers  assigned 
ratings  below  3  indicating  low  satisfaction  with  their 
experience. 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF  CATEGORIES  USED  TO  CODE  THE 
COLLECTED  DURING  INTERVIEWS 
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Interview  Question  l 

The  first  question  asked  during  interviews  dealt  with 
the  types  of  school-related  activities  in  which  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  were  involved.    Many  of  the  categories 
presented  in  Tablo  6,1  need  no  explanation.    A  few,  however, 
require  explanation  to  show  the  nature  o  .  the  activities 
that  were  included.    The  second  category,  ''assisting  the 
teacher, includes  all  activities  where  the  work  was  shared 
by  the  intern  or  beginning  teacher  with  one  or  more  regular 
teachers;  thus,  team  teaching  fell  in  this  categor/,  as  did 
^helping  the  teacher  with  group  work.''    Working  w:.th 
individual  students  was  included  in  the  category  'tutoring.'' 
Category  7,  "correcting  assignments,"  included  all 
activities  referred  to  as  marking  and  grading.     Category  8, 
"supervising  students,"  included  all  types  of  supervisory 
activities,  from  hallway  and  playground  supervision  to 
supervising  students  working  at  their  desks ^     Category  9, 
"counselling  students,"  included  career  Counselling  am. 
students  talking  over  their  persona]  problems  with  the 
teacher  or  intern.     Library  activities.  Category  lo, 
included  helping  students  choose  bcoks  and  reading  to 
students.     Category  ll,  "administr< tive  duties,"  included 
purchasing  equipment  or  materials,  doing  inventory, 
preparing  report  cards,  completing  presence  and  absence 
sheets  and  so  on.    All  sports-related  activities  such  as 
coaching,  meetings  to  organize  athletic  activities  and 
supervision  of  intramurals  were  included  in  Category  12.  As 
most  of  the  interviews  were  conducted  during  November  and 
December,  preceding  the  Christmas  season,  many  respondents 
specifically  mentioned  concerts  (Category  13).    A  great 
number  reported  their  involvement  with  various  school  clubs 
(Category  14).    All  other  intramural  activities  such  as  fund 
raising,  parties,  preparing  for  awards  night  and  so  on  were 
included  in  Category  15.    Meetings  were  often  described  in 
considerable  detail.     The  different  types  of  meetings  are 
itemized  separately  in  Categories  16  to  23.     Category  24 
could  have  been  labelled  "miscellaneous";  it  included  all 
responses  that  did  not  relate  to  the  prior  categories. 


Interview  Question  ? 

The  second  interview  question  asked  each  respondent  to 
state  how  much  teaching  he  or  she  had  been  doing  as  a 
percentage  of  the  school  day.    The  categories  used  for  the 
analysis  are  shown  in  Table  6.2.    They  ranged  from  "less 
than  50%"  to  "full-time  (90%  or  more)."    In  addition,  one  of 
the  categories  used  was  "reported  a  gradual  increase  in 
teaching  load."    Another  category  was  established  to 
accommodate  the  reports  of  those  holding  part-time  positions 
which  totalled  less  than  full-time  equivalent  positions. 
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Interview  Question  3 

The  third  interview  question  was:     ^'What  in-service 
educational  activities  have  you  participated  in  (e.g., 
workshops,  intern  programs,  etc.)?    When  and  where  held? 
Time  spent?*'    Table  6.3  presents  the  categories  used  to 
classify  the  various  types  of  professional  development 
activities  in  which  beginning  teachers  and  interns  were 
involved.     Included  in  the  category  ^'Orientation  for  interns 
and  beginning  teachers*'  were  all  of  the  activities  designed 
to  orient  and  to  induct  the  beginning  teachers  and  interns. 
The  category  ^'sp' cialized  workshops*'  included  a  range  of 
focused  activities  such  as  computer  workshops,  immersion 
in-services  and  *'magic  circle*'  workshops.     This  category 
also  included  subject-specific  in-service  activities  and 
other  sessions  of  a  highly  specialized  nature.  The 
''professional  association  meetings*'  category  included  all 
professional  development  activities  mentioned  which  were 
judged  to  be  directly  related  to  the  professional 
association,  the  best  examples  being  ATA  meetings  and  ATA 
in-service  sessions. 


Interview  Question  4 

Those  interviewed  were  asked  to  report  on  the  types  of 
supervisory  assistance  they  had  received  and  on  who  had 
provided  the  assistance:     ''To  what  extent  have  you  received 
supervisory  assistance?    From  whom  have  you  received 
assistance?*'    The  frequency  and  percentage  frequency  counts 
appear  in  Tables  6.4,  6.5  and  6.6.    Most  categories  used  in 
these  tables  are  self-explanatory.     It  is  important, 
however,  to  note  that  *'formal*'  supervisory  assistance  refers 
to  supervisory  assistance  which  resulted  in  written 
evaluation  reports.     *'Informal*'  supervisory  assistance 
includes  reporced  instances  of  the  beginning  teacher  or 
intern  being  observed  in  the  classroom  and  then  being 
provided  with  suggestions  by  the  observer,  as  well  as 
reports  that  *'the  principal  popped  in.*'  *'Coll€gial 
supervisory  assistance*'  was  identified  by  statements  such  as 
''working  with*'  or  *' receiving  assistance  from*'  someone. 

Several  categories  were  established  to  account  for  the 
variety  of  people  who  were  responsible  for  providing 
supervisory  assistance  to  beginning  teachers  and  interns. 
The  category  "in-school  administrators*'  includes  principals, 
vice-principals  and  assistant  principals,  and  department 
heads.     The  category  *' administrators  and  supervisors"  from 
central  office  includes  superintendents,  consultants  and 
supervisors  of  teacher  interns.    All  other  category  labels 
used  are  self-explanatory. 
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Interview  Question  5 

Beginning  teachers  and  interns  were  asked  to  rate  their 
overall  experience  on  a  seven-point  scale.    Because  several 
respondents  chose  mid-points  between  numbers,  for  example, 
5.5,  the  categories  used  to  code  the  responses  were  extended 
from  the  original  seven  to  thirteen  in  order  to  reflect 
these  mid-points.     Thus,  1  to  2.5  were  treated  as  indicative 
of  low  satisfaction,  3  to  5,  as  indicative  of  moderate 
satisfaction,  and  5.5  to  7  as  indicative  of  high 
satisfaction. 


Catecfories  Used  to  Code  Daily  Logs 

On  the  daily  log  sheet,  each  beginning  teacher  or 
intern  was  asked  to  indicate  the  activity,  subject,  grade 
and  time  spent  on  all  school-related  activities  during  the 
day  on  which  the  observation  visit  took  place.     Given  the 
variety  of  responses  and  differences  in  specificity,  25 
categories  were  eventually  established  to  account  for  the 
great  range  of  activities  reported  by  respondents. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  time  spent  during  the  day  on  each 
school-related  activity  was  converted  to  minutes.  Many 
respondents  reported  beginning  their  work  days  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  finishing  very  late  at  night.     For  this 
reason,  an  arbitrary  decision  was  made  to  set  the  beginning 
of  the  school  day  at  7:30  a.m.  and  the  end  of  the  school  day 
at  3:30  p.m.,  so  all  school-related  activities  before  7:30 
a.m.  and  after  3:30  p.m.  were  assigned  to  Category  23, 

working  after  school.*'    Category  1,  ^'teaching,''  includes 
activities  such  as  explaining,  presenting,  leading 
discussion  groups,  and  helping  groups.     *Team  teaching^  and 
^individualized  teaching*'  were  assigned  to  separate 
categories,  as  were  ^'reading  to  students*'  and  ^'classroom 
visits  to  the  library.*'    Respondents  reported  in  great 
detail  on  activities  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  day;  an  effort  was  made  to  capture  only  the  major 
differences  in  Category  7  (*'commencement  and  religious 
exercises*')  and  Category  8  (*'uninterrupted  silent  reading''), 
the  latter  also  including  silent  reading  whenever  in  the  day 
it  occurred.     Category  9,  *'administrative  duties,*'  includes 
all  tasks  of  a  routine  nature,  for  example  preparing 
stPdents  for  lunch,  recording  attendance  and  filling  out 
report  cards.    Category  10,  *' supervising  examinations, was 
created  as  a  category  different  from  the  more 
all-ercompassing  category,  *'supervision  of  students  out  of 
class.*'    Category  16  includes  all  activities  referred  to  as 
correcting,  marking  or  grading  assignments.    Category  17, 
*'planning  and  supervising  extra-curricular  activities,'' 
includes  all  sports  activities,  clubs  and  concerts. 
Category  18,  *'participating  in  professional  development 
activities,*'  Includes  meetings  of  all  kinds,  from  special 
in-service  training  activities  to  general  staff  meetings. 
The  remaining  categories  used  in  classifying  the  responses 
to  the  fifth  interview  question  are  self-explanatory. 
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Introductory  Comments 

Several  of  the  interview  guides  reported  additional 
comments  made  by  the  respondents.    Many  of  these  were 
expressions  of  general  reactions  to  the  internship  program — 
praising  it,  criticizing  it  or  raising  particular  concerns. 
Recommendations  and  suggestions  were  also  included.  These 
additional  comments  ara  summarized  below  because  they 
provide  an  interesting  qualitative  dimension  to  the  study. 


Praise  for  the  Internship  Program 

Many  of  the  unsolicited  comments  portrayed  a  very 
positive  picture  of  the  program.     Several  interns  simply 
reported  being  very  satisfied  with  the  program  without 
elaborating  on  their  responses.     Others,  however,  commented 
on  the  variety  of  activities  in  which  they  were  involved, 
adding  that  the  program  provided  a  good  overview.  One 
intern  commented  positively  about  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  teaching  load.    Another  liked  the  responsibility  and  the 
autonomy.     Still  another  indicated  that  she  was  entirely 
satisfied  with  her  present  situation,  and  she  reported 
having  accepted  an  internship  in  preference  to  a  full-time 
teaching  appointment. 

Some  respondents  indicated  that  their  satisfaction  with 
the  program  was  a  result  of  satisfaction  with  their 
particular  settings.     For  example,  one  intern  stated  that 
she  had  had  '^a  very  good  experience  at  this  school,^  Still 
another  reported  being  well  treated  at  the  school  but  added 
that,  outside  of  school,  ''the  program  itself  is 
ill-defined.^ 

Many  of  the  positive  comments  were  accompanied  by 
statements  identifying  a  variety  of  concerns.     For  example, 
one  teacher  intern  stated  that  he  enjoyed  what  he  was  doing 
but  that  he  was  not  sure  what  direction  the  program  would 
take.     Several  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  happy 
with  the  program  but  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
particular  aspects  of  the  program  such  as  the  supervision, 
the  work  load  and  the  lack  of  information.     The  following 
section  deals  specifically  with  the  concerns  and  criticisms 
mentioned. 


Criticisms  and  Concerns 

Criticisms  of  the  internship  program  included  such 
comments  as  ''far  too  little  money  for  the  amount  of  work 
expected,''  "I  thought  I'd  have  sc^e  control  but  this  is  not 
the  cascx,"  and  "I  often  don't  knou  what  will  occur  next,*^ 
One  intern  wondered  about  the  overall  consistency  and 
fairness  in  the  teaching  loads  of  interns.     Another  lamented 
that  she  does  not  have  her  own  classroom.    Still  another 
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felt  that  the  experience  would  be  better  if  the  status  of 
the  intern  were  equivalent  to  that  of  a  teacher;  the 

in-between'^  role  was  said  to  be  sensed  by  the  students. 
Support  for  this  idea  was  provided  by  another  respondent  who 
indicated  that  her  status  was  really  more  that  of  a  student 
tecicher  than  that  of  an  intern.     Still  another  reported 
that,  at  first,  she  functioned  as  a  teacher  aide.  One 
intern  valued  the  feedback  received  but  found  the  constant 
supervision  stressful  and  distracting.     A  few  interns 
reported  being  dissatisfied  with  their  internships  but 
stated  that  they  were  enjoying  teaching. 

The  criticisms  or  concerns  expressed  relate  to  a  great 
variety  of  aspects  of  the  program.     Certain  major  concerns 
however  were  recurrent;  most  were  presented  in  the  form  of 
suggestions  or  recommendations.     A  summary  of  these  appears 
in  the  next  section. 


Suggestions  and  Recommendations 

Participants  in  the  interviews  presented  wide-ranging 
suggestions  and  recommendations.     Soiue  would  like  to  see 
networking  opportunities  with  other  interns.     They  felt  this 
would  help  to  reduce  the  stress  and  pressure  they  were 
experiencing.     A  few  respondents  stated  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  better  understanding  between  the  supervising  teachers 
and  other  staff  members  concerning  the  use  of  interns. 
Among  the  suggestions  included  were  a  need  for  more 
workshops,  a  need  to  define  the  supervising  teacher's  role 
more  clearly,  a  need  for  a  better  definition  of  the  type  of 
supervision  that  is  expected,  and  a  need  to  provide  a  better 
role  description  for  the  interns. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  recommendations  or  suggestions 
concern  the  need  for  more  structure  in  the  program: 
'^guidelines  are  vague  to  the  schools";  '^clearer  Alberta 
Education  guidelines  on  duties  are  needed'^;  ''could  be  better 
informed  regarding  duties,  responsibilities,  extent  of 
activities'' ;  "more  structure  from  the  Department  of 
Education."    In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of 
respondents  suggested  that  internship  should  "count  towards 
a  degree"  or  "that  there  should  be  some  contr.  "-^ution  towards 
certification. " 


Conclusion 

The  additional  comments  made  by  respondents  reveal  that 
there  may  be  as  many  different  opinions  as  there  are 
respondents.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  beyond  the 
diversity  of  opinion  and  to  note  one  very  important  aspect: 
most  of  the  respondents  who  provided  these  additional 
comments  were  making  suggestions  tor  changes  which  they  felt 
would  lead  to  improvements  in  the  program.  These 
suggestions  are  an  added  source  of  insight  for  program 
^       evaluators  and  policy  makers. 
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SURVEY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


One  aspect  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project  was  to  analyze  and  summarize  the  results  of 
reports  that  superintendents  were  required  to  submit  to 
Alberta  Education  by  the  summer  of  1986.    These  reports  were 
based  on  the  monitoring  guidelines  sent  to  the  school 
jurisdictions  by  Alberta  Education.     The  project  evaluation 
team  considered  that  some  additional  import<?nt  evaluation 
issues  needed  to  be  addressed  and  decided  to  conduct  a 
further  survey  of  the  superintendents  as  well  as  reviewing 
their  mandatory  reports.     This  chapter  addresses  the  results 
of  the  survey  of  superintendents. 


Method 


The  survey  instrument  (see  Appendix  A)  was  developed 
and  reviewed  by  the  project  team  with  advice  from  the 
central  office  staff  of  a  relatively  large  school 
jurisdiction.     The  survey  addressed  issues  that  related 
directly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  ITP  but  which  were  not 
included  in  Alberta  Education's  requirements,     in  particular 
the  survey  investigated  the  criteria  used  to  select  interns 
and  supervising  teachers,  the  process  used  to  determine 
their  professional  development  needs,  and  the  mechanisms 
employed  to  fulfil  thosj  needs.     In  addition,  the  survey 
solicited  information  on  superintendents'  perceptions  of  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  various  aspects  of  education  and 
teacher  preparation,  the  adequacy  of  Alberta  Education 
procedures  and  guidelines,  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of 
the  internship  project,  and  it  also  solicited  some  more 
general  opinions  about  the  notion  of  internship. 


Sample 

A  mailing  list  of  all  Alberta  superintendents  and 
directors  of  school  jurisdictions  (for  example,  private  and 
special  schools)  was  obtained  from  Alberta  Education.  The 
list  contained  287  names,  of  which  27  were  associated  with 
approved  private  schools.     Of  the  287  jurisdictions,  115 
were  identified  by  Alberta  Education  as  each  having  at  least 
one  intern.     The  surveys  were  mailed  to  the  superintendents 
or  directors  of  those  115  jurisdictions. 


Procedure 

The  surveys  were  mailed  in  late  March  1986  with 
requests  to  return  them  in  enclosed  self -addressed 
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envelopes  to  the  evaluators  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge. 
A  covering  letter  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
accompanied  the  (juestionnaires.     Surveys  were  not  coded,  so 
a  follow-up  reminder  was  sent  to  all  115  superintendents 
approximately  ten  days  after  the  initial  mailing. 

Completed  surveys  were  received  from  86 
superintendents,  that  is,  74.8%  of  the  115  mailed.     Three  of 
these  superintendents  indicated  that  they  did  not  have 
interns  in  their  districts  at  that  time. 


Analysis 

Numerical  data  were  ept<=»rjd  into  a  computer  and  were 
subsequently  verified  and  analyzed  using  descriptive 
statistics.    Open-ended  responses — of  which  there  were 
many — were  transcribed  verbatim,  tabulated,  categorized 
where  possible,  and  summarized.     They  served  to  clarify  and 
amplify  the  results  that  were  organized  and  presented  in 
tabular  form. 


Results 


Characteristics  of  the  Jurisdictions 

It  is  clear  from  Table  7.1  that  there  was  a  great 
variation  in  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
jurisdictions  surveyed.     Sizes  ranged  from  jurisdictions 
with  one  school  to  others  with  as  many  as  270;  the  median 
number  of  schools  was  8. 

The  total  number  of  interns  in  the  86  school 
jurisdictions,  accc.  iing  to  figures  provided  by  the 
respondents,  was  639.     Two  large  jurisdictions  had  more  than 
100  interns,  with  the  median  number  being  two  interns  per 
jurisdiction.     By  the  time  of  the  survey,  115  (18%)  of  these 
interns  had  already  accepted  offers  of  employment  as  regular 
teachers;  in  particular,  in  each  of  the  two  largest 
jurisdictions,  more  than  20  interns  had  already  received 
teaching  positions.     In  48  jurisdictions,  however,  no 
interns  had  acquired  teaching  positions.    Moreover,  only  25 
interns  had  been  promised  regular  contracts  for  1986-87,  of 
which  12  were  in  one  jurisdiction. 

The  survey  solicited  information  initially  about 
internship  procedures  and  policies  used  in  the  school 
jurisdictions.     The  following  four  sections  deal  with  these 
matters. 
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Table  7.1 


Characteristics  of  the  Jurisdictions 


Characteristic 

N 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Median 

Mear 

1.  Number  of 
schools  in 
jurisdiction 

85 

1 

270 

8 

14.40 

2.  Number  of 
interns  in 
jurisdiction 

83 

0 

141 

2 

7.70 

3.  Number  of 

original  interns 
now  teaching  in 
jurisdiction 

38 

1 

25 

2 

3.03 

4.  Number  of 

interns  promised 
contracts  in 
jurisdiction 

8 

1 

12 

1.5 

3.12 

All  statistics  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  data  obtained 
from  the  86  (74.8%)  questionnaires  returned. 
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Selection  of  Interns  and  Supervising  Teachers 

Respondents  were  asked  to  list  the  three  main  criteria 
that  they  used  to  select  interns.     Altogether  26  different 
criteria  were  identified.     Only  those  criteria  listed  five 
or  more  times  are  reported  individually  in  Table  7.2; 
others,  such  as  ''previous  substitute  experien  •e,''  ''approach 
to  learning  centres,''  "experience  with  handicapped 
children,"  and  "community  orientation"  received  less 
frequent  mention  and  thus  were  classified  as  "other." 

Almost  half  of  the  jurisdictions  listed 
"qualifications"  as  a  main  criterion;  this  seemed  to  refer 
to  the  best  academically  qualified  and/or  best  subject-area 
qualified  applicants.     Nevertheless,  academic  background  was 
also  listed  as  a  separate  criterion  by  23%  of  the 
respondents.     Other  criteria  frequently  used  were 
availability,  personality  and  individual  school  needs. 

An  open-ended  question  was  used  to  identify  the  persons 
who  were  responsible  for  selecting  supervising  teachers. 
Eighty-two  respondents  offered  comments,  and  these  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

1.  primarily  the  principal  (no  consultation  mentioned) 
-  43  mentions  (52%) ; 

2.  superintendent  and  principal  -  16  mentions  (20%); 

3.  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent  or  central 
office  -  11  mentions  (13%)  ; 

4.  school  staff  -  5  mentions  (6%); 

5.  self-selected  (volunteers)  -  3  mentions  (4%);  and 

6.  specific  coordinators  selected  interns  -  3  mentions 
(4%). 


Professional  Development  of  Interns 
and  Supervising  Teachers 

Open-ended  questions  were  also  used  to  ascertain  the 
professional  development  needs  of  interns  and  supervising 
teachers.    According  to  the  75  comments  received,  interns' 
professional  development  needs  appear  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  following  alternative  procedures: 

1.  primarily  through  discussion  and  working  with 
interns,  based  on  their  needs  -  20  mentions  (28%); 

2.  primarily  by  central  office  staff  with  interns 
choosing  among  options  -  16  mentions  (21%); 

3.  joint  decision  making  by  supervising  teachers  and 
interns,  based  on  supervision  and  evaluation  of 
interns  -  16  mentions  (21%); 

4.  planning  by  staff,  based  on  needs  of  both  school 
and  intern  -  15  mentions  (20%);  and 

5.  district  planning,  as  for  first  year  teachers  - 
8  mentions  (11%) . 
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Table  7.2 

Major  Criteria  Used  in  Selecting  Interns 


Frequency 

Number  of    Number  of      Number  of    of  Mention 
Criterion  First         Second  Third 


(n 

==86)  Responses 

Responses 

Responses 

f 

% 

1  • 

Qualifications 

24 

11 

4 

39 

45 

2. 

/\Va  X  i.  clD  X  i.  X  uy 

13 

4 

7 

24 

28 

Personality 

2 

8 

12 

22 

26 

4. 

Individual 
school  needs 

11 

7 

2 

20 

23 

5. 

Academic 
background 

8 

5 

7 

20 

23 

6. 

Student  teaching 
performance 

7 

10 

1 

18 

21 

7. 

References 

4 

4 

4 

12 

14 

8. 

Interview 
screening  process 

1 

4 

3 

8 

9 

9. 

Potential  for 

permanent 

employment 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

10. 

Other* 

11 

10 

10 

31 

36 

♦Includes  17  other  criteria,  none  of  which  received  more  than  4 
responses. 
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Seventy-nine  superintendents  responded  to  a  similar 
question  about  determining  the  professional  development 
needs  of  supervising  teachers.     Their  responses  were  as 
follows: 

1.  discussion  with  supervising  teachers  -  19  mentions 
(24%); 

2.  requests  by  supervising  teachers  -  17  mentions 
(22%)  ; 

3.  no  procedures  in  place  -  13  mentions  (16%); 

4.  central  office  provides  and/or  suggests  seminars 
and  activities  -  8  mentions  (10%); 

5.  planning  by  schools  -  4  mentions  (5%);  and 

6.  arranged  in  accordance  with  district  supervision/ 
evaluation  plans  -  3  mentions  (4%). 


Compensating  and  Supporting  Supervising  Teachers 

From  a  list  of  five  items,  superintendents  were  asked 
to  check  which  forms  of  compensation  supervising  teachers  in 
their  jurisdictions  received.     The  results  are  displayed  in 
Table  7.3.     The  response  checked  most  frequently  (by  43%  of 
the  sample)  was  '^increased  participation  in  professional 
development  activities*^;  ''release  time''  was  the  next  most 
.ommon  response  (34%),   followed  by  ''no  compensation"  (31%). 

Superintendents  were  also  asked  to  list  sources  of 
support  provided  for  their  supervising  teachers.  Comments 
were  obtained  from  74  respondents;  the  major  sources  listed 
were  the  following: 

1.  "whatever  they  need"  -  36  mentions  (49%); 

2.  "none,"  that  is,  nothing  beyond  what  is  available 
for  all  teachers  -  15  mentions  (20%) ; 

3.  various  special  services,  closer  consultation, 
closer  and  more  frequent  assistance  from 
administration  -  13  mentions  (18%); 

4.  specific  workshops  on  supervision  -  6  mentions 
(8%) ;  and 

5.  financial  support  -  4  mentions  (5%). 


Professional  Development.  Orientation 
and  Inservice  Procedures  for  Interns 

Superintendents  were  presented  with  a  list  of  seven 
statements  describing  various  possible  professional 
development,  orientation  and  inservice  arrangements  for 
interns  within  jurisdictions.     They  were  asked  to  indicate 
how  descriptive  each  statement  was  of  their  jurisdictions. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  comment  as  desired.     The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  7.4.     The  statement  most  descriptive  of 
school  jurisdictions  (mean  of  3.01)  was  "existing 
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Table  7.3 


Forms  of  Compensation  Provided  to  Supervising  Teachers 
Lor  Participation  in  the  Internship  Project 


Compensation  Provided 


Frequency  of  Use 


(n  =  86) 

f 

% 

1. 

Increased  participation  in 
professional  development 
activities 

37 

43 

2. 

Release  time 

29 

34 

3. 

Financial  remuneration 

4 

5 

4. 

Reduction  in  teacher  pupil-ratio 

6 

7 

5. 

Other 

6 

7 

6. 

No  compensation 

27 

31 

Respondents  frequently  checked  multiple  responses. 
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Table  7.4 

Superintendents'  Perceptions  of  Professional 
Development,  Orientation  and  Inservice 
Procedures  Used  for  Interns 


Rating  of  Description  Accuracy* 


Procedure 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

SD 

1. 

Professional  development 
plans  for  interns  were 
develoDed  bv  central 
office  personnel 

81 

20 

15 

31 

15 

2 .51 

1.  06 

2. 

Professional  development 
plans  for  interns  were 
developed  by  participating 
schools 

81 

8 

13 

41 

19 

2  .88 

0.89 

3. 

Existing  orientation 
procedures  for  beginning 
teachers  were  adapted 
for  interns 

82 

8 

11 

35 

28 

3.01 

0.94 

4. 

Regular  beginning  teachers 
participate  in  same 
inservice  activities  as 
interns 

81 

18 

12 

27 

24 

2.70 

1.12 

5. 

Expertise  required  for 
inservicing  supervising 
teachers  was  available 
within  jurisdiction 

81 

13 

20 

26 

22 

2.70 

1.04 

5. 

Jurisdiction  hired 
consultants  to  assist 
with  development  of 
inservice  and/or 
evaluation  plans 

82 

65 

3 

6 

8 

1.48 

1.00 

7. 

Jurisdiction  hired 
personnel  to  assist  in 
provision  of  professional 
development  activities 
for  interns  and/or 
supervising  teachers 

82 

55 

3 

14 

10 

1.74 

1.13 

*Bai?ed  on  a  4-point  scale  where 

1  =  not  at  all  descriptive  of  your  situation 

2  =  not  very  descriptive  of  your  situation 

3  =  describes  your  situation  somewhat 

4  =  describes  your  situation  accurately 
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orientation  procedures  for  beginning  teachers  were  adapted 
for  interns.*'    This  was  followed  ty  a  mean  response  of  2.88 
for  ^'professional  development  plans  for  interns  were 
developed  by  participating  schools.*'    It  appears  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  orientation  f  -  interns  was  generally 
equivalent  to  that  for  beginning  x^^achers  but  that  schools 
had  at  least  some  input  into  the  development  of  the  intern's 
professional  development  plans.    One  respondent,  for 
example,  noted  that  the  interns  and  supervising  teachers  in 
his  jurisdiction  attended  a  three-day  workshop  sponsored  by 
the  school  district  and  led  by  staff  from  the  local 
university.    Another  stated  that  professional  development 
plans  were  mostly  developed  by  interns  themselves,  and  one 
said  that  these  plans  were  developed  by  the  teachers  in  his 
jurisdiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  ^'regular  beginning 
teachers  participate  in  the  same  inservice  activities  as 
interns^  was  only  a  moderately  accurate  description  of  most 
school  jurisdictions,  as  were  the  statements  ^'expertise 
required  for  inservicing  supervising  teachers  was  available 
within  the  jurisdiction*'  and  *'p:rof essional  development  plans 
for  interns  were  developed  by  ct^ntral  office  personnel.*' 
With  reference  to  statement  4,  i:wo  superintendents  said  that 
interns  participate  in  ^more  of  the  same*'  inservice  as  do 
beginning  teachers.    Another  stated  that  some  beginning 
teachers  and  all  interns  participated  in  the  same  classroom 
management  workshop.    One  said:     *'We  were  unable  to  do  this 
as  interns  were  hired  late.*'    A  final  respondent  said  that, 
in  the  future,  regular  beginning  teachers  will  participate 
in  the  same  inservice  activities  as  interns.    Referring  to 
the  statements  about  availability  of  expertise,  one 
superintendent  said  that  most  of  the  expertise  was  available 
within  the  jurisdiction,  although  some  needed  to  be  obtained 
from  outside.    With  respect  to  central  office  personnel 
developing  plans,  several  superintendents  mentioned  that 
their  plans  for  development  for  interns  were  developed  and 
modified  in  conjunction  with  proposals  from  principals, 
teachers  and  the  interns  themselves. 

A  lower  mean  response,  of  1.74,  was  recorded  for 
statement  7,  *'Your  jurisdiction  hired  personnel  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  professional  development  activities  for 
interns  and/or  supervising  teachers.*'    Two  respondents  said 
they  had  the  required  resources  within  their  jurisdiction  to 
provide  these  activities.    The  lowest  mean  response,  1.48, 
was  obtained  in  connection  with  statement  6,  '^your 
jurisdiction  hired  consultants  to  assist  with  the 
development  of  inservice  and/or  evaluation  plans.*'  Perhaps 
it  was  as  one  superintendent  said:    most  jurisdictions  felt 
qualified  to  develop  their  own  plans. 
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Effects  of  che  Internship 

Table  7.5  deals  with  perceptions  of  the  effects  of  the 
internship  project.     Superintendents  were  asked  to  rate  six 
items  on  the  following  4-point  scale:     (1)  effects  were 
primarily  negative,   (2)  there  was  no  apparent  errect, 
(3)  effects  were  mixed,  and  (4)  effects  were  primarily 
beneficial.     Between  73  and  82  responses  were  received  for 
these  items. 

The  highest  mean  response  (3.70)  was  for  itfim  5,  effect 
on  students.    A  number  of  superintendents  commented  that  the 
internship  had  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  students  in 
their  jurisdictions.     Responses  such  as  ''good  comments,'' 
"well  liked''  and  "well  accepted''  were  noted,  and  these 
seemed  to  refer  to  the  interns.     Several  superintendents 
said  that  having  interns  provided  added  assistance  to 
individuals  and  small  groups.     One  said  that  interns 
provided  "greater  expertise  in  specific  curriculum." 

The  second  highest  mean  response  (3.63)  wa^  for  item  4, 
effect  on  "school-based  personnel."    In  this  vein,  a  number 
of  positive  comments  were  made,  such  as  "interns  were 
effectively  used  in  schools"  and  "very  uselal  for  both 
intern  and  school  in  general."    One  superintendent  said  that 
interns  provided  "increased  knowledge"  to  school-based 
personnel.     Another  explained  that  they  provided  "increased 
attention  to  curriculum."    Two  superintendents  noted  that 
interns  brought  "a  breath  of  fresh  air"  and  "new  ideas  into 
the  classroom."    Some  negative  comments  were  noted,  however. 
One  superintendent  said  that  school-based  personnel  were  "a 
bit  guarded  in  a  couple  of  schools."    Three  mentioned  that 
interns  added  to  workloads  of  school -based  personnel. 

A  mean  response  of  3.20  was  recorded  for  item  6, 
"parents  and  community."    A  number  of  the  positive  comments 
on  this  effect  related  to  parents  appreciating  having  extra 
resources  at  the  school.     One,  for  example,  commented  that 
"one  intern  coached  basketball  and  had  a  positive  effect  on 
the  parents  involved."    Several  superintendents  were  unsure 
of  the  effects  of  the  internship  on  parents  and  the 
community;  that  is,  they  "heard  no  concerns,"  found  it  "hard 
to  judge,"  "cannot  accurately  comment"  or  thought  the  effect 
was  "not  noticeable."    Two  negative  comments  were  expressed. 
One  superintendent  said  "Parents  want  a  teacher,  not  an 
intern."    Another  explained  that  some  parents  expressed 
"mild  concern — does  my  child  have  a  real  teacher?"  That 
same  respondent,  however,  added  that  such  a  concern  was 
"ameliorated  easily." 

The  item  that  received  the  fourth  highest  mean  response 
(3.12)  was  "allocation  of  resources."    A  number  of  different 
comments  were  noted  in  this  regard.     Several  superintendents 
remarked  generally  that  the  internship  added  to  the  school 
program;  comments  included  "enhanced  our  programs"  and 
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Table  7.5 

Superintendents'  Ratings  of  the  Perceived 
Effects  of  the  Internship  Project 


Rating  of  the  Perceived 
Effect* 


Affected  Group/Resource 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

1.    Allocation  of  resources 

82 

25 

22 

35 

3.12 

2.     Superintendent  and 

deputy  superintendents 

78 

6 

16 

36 

20 

2.90 

3.    Other  central  office 
personnel 

73 

5 

40 

14 

14 

2.51 

4 .     School-based  personnel 

81 

3 

24 

54 

3.63 

5 .  Students 

80 

1 

6 

9 

64 

3.70 

6.     Parents  and  community 

82 

1 

23 

17 

41 

3.20 

Based  on  a  4-point  scale  where 

1  =  effects  were  primarily  negative 

2  =  there  was  no  apparent  effect 

3  =  effects  wore  mixed 

4  =  effects  wi^re  primarily  beneficial 
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^'benefit  derived  from  monies  allocated.^    Others  were  more 
specific:     '^better  use  of  computers  in  one  school  and  better 
P.E.  in  another'^;  and    improved  art  program. Three 
superintendents  mentioned  that  having  interns  helped  to  ease 
classroom  loads  and  thus  to  provide  better  service  to 
students.     Several  superintendents  indicated  indirectly  that 
the  internship  was  a  strain  on  their  resources,  as  is 
evidenced  by  comments  such  as  '^our  resources  are 
restricted,'^  '^restricted  finances''  and  ''no  extra  resources 
available." 

The  items  with  the  lowest  mean  response  were  effect  on 
"superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent"  (3.12)  and  "other 
central  office  personnel"  (2.90).    With  regard  to  the 
former,  most  comments  related  to  the  increased  workloads 
that  the  program  imposed.    However,  more  superintendents 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  program  was  more  beneficial  than 
negative  in  its  impact.    Most  of  the  comments  relating  to 
other  central  office  personnel  suggested  that  they  were  not 
extensively  involved  with  the  internship.     However,  several 
superintendents  mentioned  that  the  program  increasea  the 
workload  of  these  personnel. 


Adequacy  of  Policies 

Table  7.6  deals  with  how  superintendents  rated  the 
adequacy  of  five  specified  aspects  of  the  internship.  The 
following  4-point  scale  was  used:     (1)  completely 
inadequate,    (2  less  than  adequate,   (3)  adequate  but  some 
problems,  and  (4)  completely  adequate;  I  had  no  problems. 

The  highest  mean  response  (3.37)  was  for  item  1, 
"information  from  Alberta  Education  regarding  hiring 
guidelines."    Many  superintendents  made  positive  comments, 
such  as  "very  cooperative  and  helpful";  just  as  many, 
however,  indicated  that  the  guidelines  were  either  unclear 
or  constantly  changing.     Several  mentioned  that  the 
guidelines  were  rather  late  in  arriving. 

The  next  highest  mean  response  (3.26)  was  for  item  3, 
"schedule  for  assessment  and  reporting."    Of  the  comments 
received,  three  superintendents  stated  that  they  had  no 
problems  with  the  schedule.     However,  two  felt  that  the 
schedule  was  vague,  and  one  stated  that  his  jurisdiction 
developed  its  own  schedule. 

The  third  highest  mean  response  (3.17)  was  for  item  1, 
"information  from  Alberta  Education  regarding  implementation 
policies."    Most  of  the  comments  for  this  item  were 
negative.     For  example,  two  superintendents  said  this 
information  was  slow  in  arriving.    Two  mentioned  problems  of 
vagueness  and  another  two  said  that  there  were  timeline 
problems.    Others  noted  that  the  information  was  too 
detailed  and  involved  excessive  paperwork. 
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Table  7.6 

Superintendents'  Ratings  of  Adequacy  of  Aspects  of 

the  Internship 


Adequacy  Rating* 


Aspect  of  Internship 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

1.  Information  from  Alberta 
Education  regarding 
hiring  guidelines 

82 

1 

10 

29 

42 

3.37 

2.  Information  from  Alberta 
Education  regarding 
implementation  policies 

82 

2 

9 

44 

27 

3.17 

3 .  Schedule  for  assessment 
and  reporting 

82 

2 

9 

37 

34 

3.26 

4.  Provision  of  inservice 
for  supervising  teachers 

79 

10 

34 

24 

11 

2.46 

5.  Timelines  for  project 
implementation 

81 

10 

18 

29 

24 

2.83 

Based  on  a  4-point  scale  where 

1  =  completely  Inadequate 

2  -  less  than  adequate 

3  -  adequate,  but  some  problems 

4  =  completely  adequate;  I  had  no  problems 
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The  item  *^tiinelines  for  project  implementation'' 
received  a  mean  response  of  2.83,     Most  of  the 
superintendents  who  commented  indicated  that  the  internship 
proposal  came  too  late  in  the  year,  thus  causing  a  hiring 
rush.     One  superintendent  added:      interns  would  rather  be 
hired  as  teachers •'^    A  number  observed  that  the  timelines 
for  project  implementation  will  be  more  appropriate  in  the 
second  year  of  the  project. 

The  item  with  the  lowest  mean  response  (2,46)  was  item 
4,  '^provision  of  inservice  for  supervising  teachers •'^  Most 
comments  were  similar  to  that  of  the  superintendent  who  said 
that  provisio*.  of  inservice  is  ''the  one  component  that  needs 
to  be  changed,'' 


Effectiveness  of  the  Internship 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  the  stated 
goals  of  the  internship  according  to  whether  it  should  be  a 
goal,  and  how  effective  the  internship  project  has  been  in 
meeting  the  goal.     These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  7.7  and 
7.8. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  various 
stated  goals,  "refinement  of  teaching  skills"  was  seen  to  be 
most  appropriate  of  all,  although  "development  of  teaching 
skills"  and  "assessment  of  teaching  skills"  were  also 
thought  to  be  worthwhile  goals.     Developing  the  skills  of 
supervising  teachers  was  seen  by  superintendents  to  be  the 
least  appropriate  goal;  the  spread  of  opinion  for  this  item 
was  also  higher  than  for  the  others. 

Perceptions  of  goal  fulfilment  by  the  internship 
project  followed  a  similar  pattern.     The  most  highly 
commended  goal — that  of  refining  interns'  teaching 
skills — was  also  the  one  that  superintendents  considered  ITP 
had  fulfilled  most  effectively.     The  goal  of  placing  interns 
was  also  thought  to  be  substantially  achieved,  and 
development  of  professional  relationships  received  a 
somewhat  lower  attainment  rating.     The  goal  of  improving 
supervising  teachers  skills,  which  was  in  any  case  judged  to 
be  of  lesser  consequence,  was  thought  to  be  least 
effectively  met.     Once  again,  opinion  was  most  divided  in 
connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  internship. 


Overall  Value  of  the  Internship 

Table  7.9  illustrates  superintendents'  ratings  of  the 
overall  value  of  the  internship  with  respect  to  its 
professional  development  aspects  and  its  administration  and 
policy  aspects,  on  a  10-point  scale  where  10  was  the  most 
positive  response.     The  program  was  highly  rated  in  terms  of 
professional  development  (mean  =  7.94;  SD  =  1.80)  but  it  had 
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Table  7.7 

Superintendents'  Perceptions  of  the  Appropriateness  of 
Internship  Project  Goals 


Appropriateness  Rating* 


Goal 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

1.  Refinement  of  teaching 
skills  of  interns 

84 

1 

83 

3.99 

2.  Development  of 

professional  relation- 
ships by  interns 

83 

1 

4 

18 

60 

3.65 

3.  Assessment  of  interns' 
suitability  for 
placement 

83 

3 

23 

57 

3.65 

4.  Development  of  the 
skills  of  supervising 
teachers 

84 

1 

8 

34 

41 

3.37 

Based  on  a  4-point  scale  where 

1  =  definitely  should  not  be  a  goal 

2  =  probably  should  not  be  a  goal 

3  =  probably  should  be  a  goal 

4  =  definitely  should  be  a  goal 
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Table  7.8 

Superintendents'  Perceptions  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Internship  Goal  Achievement 


Effectiveness  Rating* 


Goal 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

1.  Refinement  of  teaching 
skills  of  interns 

84 

3 

21 

60 

3.68 

2.  Development  of 

professional  relation- 
ships by  interns 

82 

2 

3 

38 

39 

3.39 

3.  Assessment  of  interns' 
suitability  for 
placement 

83 

3 

23 

57 

3.65 

4 .  Development  of  the 
skills  of  supervising 
teachers 

81 

6 

15 

49 

11 

2.80 

*Based  on  a  4-point  scale  where 

0  =  don't  know 

1  =  not  at  all  effective 

2  =  not  very  effective 

3  =  somewhat  effective 

4  =  very  effective 
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Table  7.9 

Superintendents'  Perceptions  of  the  Overall  Value  of 
the  Internship  Program 


Value  Ratings* 


Aspect 

n  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Mean 

Prof ess j  ^nal 
develop-  nt 
aspect 

83  ~ 

2 

1 

3 

7 

11 

26 

17 

16 

7.94 

Administra- 
tive and 
policy 
aspects 

84  2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

8 

16 

29 

11 

3 

6.94 

*Based  on  a  10-point  scale  where 
1  =  most  negative  response 
10  =  most  positive  response 
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somewhat  lower  and  more  varied  ratings  on  administration  and 
policy  aspects  (mean  =  6.94;  SD  =  2.03). 


Compulsory  Internship  and  Final  Examinations 

Superintendents  tended  to  agree  that  internship  should 
be  compulsory,  although  their  opinions  were  not  strongly  in 
favor  (see  Table  7.10).  They  tended  to  disagree  that  there 
would  be  a  final  exam  following  an  internship. 


Responsibility  for  Overseeing  the 
Transitional  Experience 

Finally,  the  question  ''Who  should  be  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  transition  from  education  graduate  to 
practising  teacher?'^  elicited  the  responses  summarized  in 
Table  7.11.     Every  superintendent  was  asked  to  assign  a 
percentage  to  each  organization  listed,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  percentages  totalled  100.     School  systems  received  the 
most  responses  (78)  ,  with  14  of  those  assigning  50% 
responsibility  to  the  school  systems,  32  assigning  more  than 
50%  (as  much  as  100%),  and  32  assigning  less.     Faculties  of 
Education  received  the  next  largest  percentage  of  the 
responsibility,  although  they  received  two  fewer  responses 
than  did  Alberta  Education.     Eleven  of  the  65  respondents 
assigned  faculties  20%;  36  assigned  them  more  (as  much  as 
80%) .     The  maximum  percentage  assigned  to  Alberta  Education 
was  80%,  with  56  of  the  67  responses  attributing  30% 
responsibility  or  less.     The  ATA  was  assigned  the  least 
responsibility,  with  only  46  persons  giving  it  any 
percentage;  32  of  these  were  20%  or  less. 


General  Comments 

Thirty-seven  superintendents  added  remarks  in  the 
^'general  comments''  section  of  the  questionnaire.     Nine  of 
the  comments  were  non-specific,  positive  statements  such  as 
''very  beneficial"  and  "best  idea  in  50  years."  Seven 
superintendents  made  references  to  universities;  three 
suggested  that  the  internship  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
teacher  training,  and  others  suggested  that  the  universities 
could  recommend  that  internship  be  waived  for  some 
graduates,  and  that  better  selection  among  teacher  education 
applicants  would  improve  the  internship  program.  Some 
superintendents  made  reference  to  the  need  for  internship  to 
count  toward  certification.     Most  other  comments  reiterated 
perceptions  expressed  elsewhere;  examples  are  the  need  for 
greater  flexibility  for  interns,  concerns  about  the  job 
situation,  frustrations  when  interns  are  hired  mid-year,  and 
coordination  where  many  people  are  responsible. 
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Table  7.10 

Superintendents'  Agreement  with  Compulsory  Internship 
and  Final  Examinations 


Agreement  Rating* 


Program  Aspect 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

Compulsory 
internship 

82 

6 

11 

35 

30 

3.09 

Compulsory 
final  exam 

79 

30 

27 

9 

13 

2.06 

*Based  on  a  4-point  scale  where 

1  =  Strongly  Disagree 

2  =  Disagree 

3  =  Agree 

4  =  Strongly  Agree 


Table  7.11 


Superintendents'  Perceptions  of  Agencies  Which  Should  be 
Responsible  to  Oversee  the  Transitional  Experience 


Proportion  of  Total 
Responsibility  Assigned* 

Agency 

Frequency 
of  Mention 

Mean  % 

SD 

School  systems 

78 

50.38 

26.77 

Faculties  of 
Education 

65 

28.94 

19.02 

Alberta  Education 

67 

22.27 

13.70 

ATA 

45 

13.83 

9.55 

Other 

3 

0.00 

0.  00 

*Each  respondent  was  asked  to  express  desired  distribution 
of  total  responsibility  for  the  various  organizations  as 
percentages.     (in  some  instances,  assigned  percentages  did 
not  add  to  100. ) 
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Summary 


By  and  large,  the  internship  program  was  perceived  very 
positively  by  superintendents.     It  was  seen  to  be 
particularly  valuable  for  professional  development,  and 
somewhat  less  so  for  its  administrative  ar  1  policy  aspects. 
All  of  the  stated  goals  were  perceived  to  be  worthwhile;  the 
goal  of  developing  the  skills  of  supervising  teachers  was 
seen  to  be  the  least  importait,  although  it  was  still  rated 
at  3.37  on  a  4 -point  scale.     Similarly,  the  internship  was 
perceived  to  be  quite  effective  in  meeting  the  goals,  except 
in  the  matter  of  developing  supervising  teachers'  skills. 

Although  it  was  not  an  apparent  intent  of  the  program, 
the  internship  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  effective  in 
providing  teachers  during  the  course  of  the  year  for  115 
interns  (18%)  had  been  given  regular  teaching  jobs  by  the 
time  of  this  stage  of  the  evaluation.    On  the  other  hand, 
only  25  had  so  far  been  promised  positions  for  next  year. 

The  internship  was  perceived  to  have  a  very  positive 
impact  on  students,  and  also  on  school  staffs.     There  were 
mixed  impressions  about  its:  effects  on  parents  and  the 
community,  and  it  apparently  had  little  impact  on  central 
administration,  except  for  a  perr  ived  increase  in  workloads 
of  some  staff  members. 

Superintendents  seemed  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  with 
Alberta  Education  policies  and  guidelines,  except  with 
respect  to  provision  of  inservice  for  supervising  teachers 
(where  56%  rated  it  as  less  than  adequate)  and 
implementation  timelines  (on  which  35%  rated  it  as  less  than 
adequate) . 

Superintendents  tended  to  agree  that  internship  should 
be  compulsory,  but  most  (72%)  did  not  believe  there  should 
be  a  final  exam.     They  communicated  mixed  feelings  about  who 
should  oversee  the  transition  from  education  graduate  to 
practising  teacher:     91%  assigned  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  to  school  systems,  with  the  average  level  of 
responsibility  attributed  being  one  half  of  the  total;  76% 
assigned  an  aver?7e  of  about  one  quarter  responsibility  to 
the  Faculties  of  Education;  77%  assigned  some  responsibility 
to  Alberta  Education,  the  average  share  of  responsibility 
being  a  little  less  than  a  quarter;  and  53%  assigned  some 
responsibility  to  the  ATA,  although  they  viewed  this 
organization  as  a  relatively  minor  participant. 

Various  criteria  appear  to  be  used  for  selecting 
interns.     The  most  common  ones  advanced  were  qualifications 
(usually  academic  qualifications),  availability,  personality 
and  school  needs. 
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According  to  the  superintendents  involved  in  this 
survey,  supervising  teachers  were  selected  primarily  by 
school  principals,  either  without  consultation  (52%)  or  in 
consultation  with  the  superintendents  (19%).  Approximately 
13%  of  the  superintendents  indicated  that  supervising 
teachers  were  chosen  by  central  administration.  School 
staffs  were  said  to  be  involved  in  only  five  (6%) 
jurisdictions. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  in  the  way  of  orientation 
for  interns  beyond  that  offered  for  other  new  staff  members. 
Likewise,  professional  development  activities  for  interns 
tended  to  be  the  same  as  those  for  otner  teachers. 
Decisions  about  professional  development  for  interns 
appeared,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  taken  informally,  based 
on  ciscusslons  among  individual  interns,  supervising 
teachers  and  others.    Twenty  percent  of  the  superintendents 
indicated  that  the  schools  developed  the  plans  for 
professional  development  of  interns;  ii%  indicated  that 
jurisdictions  had  developed  those  plans. 

There  emerged  little  in  the  way  of  planned  professional 
development  for  supervising  teachers;  16%  of  the 
superintendents  indicated  that  there  was  no  professional 
development;  only  5%  noted  that  plans  had  been  devised. 
Similarly,  the  support  measures  provided  for  supervising 
teachers  were  again  little  different  from  those  generally 
available  to  other  teachers.     On  the  other  hand,  some 
jurisdictions  provided  special  services,  workshops,  closer 
consultation  and  ^more  frequent*'  assistance. 
Superintendents  were  about  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  the 
expertise  required  for  inservicing  supervising  teachers  was 
available  in  their  jurisdictions;  however,  few  had  hired 
personnel  to  assist  in  formulating  inservice  or  professional 
development  plans. 


APPENDIX  A 
SUPERINTENDENT  SURVEY 
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EDUCATION 


Devonian  Building,  West  Tower  11160  Jasper  Avenue.  Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada  T5K  0L2 


^il  1,  1986 


All  Stqperlntendents,  Private  School  Prlncipeus, 
and  Rdvate  ECS  Operators  participating 
in  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 

Dear  Colleagues: 

As  ycu  are  probably  aware,  the  Initiation  to  Iteaching  Project  in 
Alberta  is  being  evzduated  for  Alberta  Education  by  a  research  team  of  12 
professors  frtm  the  ttiiversities  of  Alberta,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge. 
nr*  Eugene  Ratsqy  of  the  Uhiversity  of  Alberta  is  Project  Director. 

The  GGDisrehensive  evaluation  process  inclittes  collection  of  data  from 
the  following  sources:  dassrocni  observation;  examination  of  the  daily  logs  of 
interns  and  beginning  teachers;  questionnaires  to  be  cccpleted  by 
superintendents,  principals,  supervising  teachers,  interns,  and  beginning 
teachers;  interviews  with  the  same  groqps;  interviews  with  people  in 
cpsraraent  dqartaents,  the  Alberta  Teachers •  Association,  the  Alberta  School 
Ttustees^  Association,  the  Alberta  Catholic  School  Trustees'  Association,  the 
Oonferenoe  of  Alberta  School  Siqperintendents,  and  vhe  Alberta  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations;  and  interviews  and  guestionnadres  involving 
staiff  and  students  in  the  Faculties  of  Education.  The  purposes  of  the 
ev2duation  are  as  follows: 


1.  To  reccranend  changes  for  the  1986-87  Project  year; 

2.  To  reccmnend  whether   internship  should  be  a  requirement  for  all 
beginning  teadiers  in  Alberta;  and,  if  so, 

3.  To  roccnmend  vAiat  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  the  present 


Principals,  sipervising  teachers,  interns,  and  any  beginning  teachers 
in  your  jurisdiction  may  be  asked  to  complete  a  short  questionnaire  or,  in  a 
few  randcnly  selected  cases,  participate  in  an  interview  relevant  to  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project.  As  well,  all  siperintendents,  private  school 
principals  and  private  ECS  operators  vtose  jurisdictions  are  participating  in 
the  Project  are  being  asked  to  ccoplete  the  enclosed  questionnaire. 

I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  cooperate  fully  with  the  research 
team.    Your  opinions  are  extremely  important  input  for  the  evaliaation. 


approach. 


Sincerely, 


RenoA.  Bosetti 
Deputy  Minister 
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The 

University  of 
Lethbridge 


4401  University  Drive 
Lethbridge  Aibcrta  Canada 


TIK  3M4 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
REGEAnCH  EVALUATION  and 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTRE 
(403)  329-2424 


DATE:     March  26,  1986 


TO: 


All  Alberta  Superintendents 


FROM:     The  Evaluation  Team:    Alberta  Initiation 
to  Teaching  (Internship)  Project 


Gene  Ratsoy     )  The  University  of 
David  Friesen)  Alberta 
Ted  Holdaway  ) 


Alice  Boberg 
Abe  Johnson 
Wally  Unruh 


)  The  University 
)  of  Calgary 


France  Levasseur-Ou^raet )  Faculte 
Claudette  Tardif  )  Saint-Jean 


Myrna  Greene 
Frank  Sovka 


)  The  University 
)  of  Lethbridge 


Superintendent  Survey 


As  indicated  in  the  covering  letter,  this  survey  to 
superintendents  is  a  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project.    We  have  made  every  attempt  in  this  survey  not  to 
duplicate  questions  to  which  you  will  be  asked  to  respond    as  part 
of  Alberta  Education's  requirements. 

We  are  requesting  you  or  your  delegate  to  complete  the  survey 
and  return  it  in  the  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  not  later  than 
April  10.     Be  assured  that  your  responses  will  be  kept  completely 
confidential  and  will  be  analyzed  as  group  data  only.  No 
individuals  will  be  identified. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance.  Please  return  your 
completed  surveys  to  me  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge. 


Myrna  L.  Greene 

for  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 
MLG:gr/31 
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THE  INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP)  PROJECT 
SUPERINTENDENT  SURVEY 

Part  I-Descript ion  of  t  ^  Process 

1)  Mumber  of  schools  in  your  school  jurisdiction   

2)  Number  of  Interns  currently  employed  in  your  school  jurisdiction   

3)  Number  of  teachers  originally  hired  as  Interns  during  1985-86  and  now 
employed  as  regular  teachers   

4)  Number  of  your  Interns  who  have  been  promised  regular  contracts  for 
1986-1987   

5)  What  were  the  main  criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  your  Interns? 

1)  ^  

2)  

3)  

6)  How  are  the  professional  development  needs  of  individual  Interns 
determined? 


7)     Who  was  responsible  for  selecting  the  Supervising  Teacher(s)  for  the 
Inteins? 


8)     How  are  Supervising  Teachers  compensated  for  their  participation  in 
the  Internship  project?    Check  as  many  as  are  applicable. 

  release  time 

  financial  remuneration  (state  amount  per  teacher)  ^ 

  increased  participation  in  professional  development  act ivit ies 

  other 

  none 

9)  How  are  the  professional  development  needs  of  the  Interns'  Supervising 
Teachers  determined? 


10)  What  support  is  available  for  your  Supervising  Teachers?  (e.g., 
financial  resources,  personnel ,   inservice )? 


255 
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Part  I-continued 


To  what  extent  are  the  following  statements  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  situation  in  your  school  jurisdiction?  Please  circle  the  number 
which  most  closely  reflects  your  opinion  and  provide  a  written  comment 
if  you  wish. 

4  =  describes  your  situation  accurately 

3  =  describes  your  situation  somewhat 

2  =  not  very  descriptive  of  your  situation 

1  =  not  at  all  descriptive  of  your  situation 

1)     the  professional  development  plans  for  Interns 

were  developed  by  central  office  personnel  4     3     2  1 


2)     the  professional  development  plans  for  Interns 
were  developed  by  participating  schools 


3)  existing  orientation  procedures  for 
Beginning  Teachers  were  adapted  for 
Interns 


4)     regular  Beginning  Teachers  participate 
in  the  same  inservice  activities  as 

Interns  4     3     2  1 


5)     the  expertise  required  for  inservicing 
Supervising  Teachers  was  available 

within  your  jurisdiction  4     3     2  1 


6)     your  jurisdiction  hired  consultants  to 
assist  with  the  development  of 

inservice  and/or  evaluation  plans  4     3     2  1 


7)     your  jurisdiction  hired  personnel  to 

assist  in  the  provision  of  professional 
development  activities  for  Interns 

and/or  Supervising  Teachers  4     3     2  1 
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Part  II-Effects  of  the  Internship  Project 

1)     Please  indicate  your  perceptions  of  the  effect  of  the  Internship  on 

each  of  the  following  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  and  providing 
a  brief  written  comment  about  each. 

4  =  effects  were  primarily  beneficial 
3  =  effects  were  mixed 
2  =  there  was  no  apparent  effect 
1  =  effects  were  primarily  negative 

Effect  on  Rating  Comment 

a)  Allocation  of  resources  4     3    2  1  

b)  Superintendents  and  deputies    4     3    2  1  


c)  Other  Central  Office 

personnel  4  3  2  1 

d)  School-based  personnel  4  3  2  1 

e)  Students  4  3  2  1 

f)  Parents  and  community  4  3  2  1 


2)     Please  indicate  your  perception  of  the  adequacy  of  the  following  items 
by  circling  the  appropriate  number  and  providing  a  comment  if 
appropriate . 

4  =  completely  adequate ;  I  had  no  problems 

3  =  adequate,  but  some  problems 

2  =  less  than  adequate 

1  =  completely  inadequate 

a)  Information  from  Alberta 
Education  regarding  hiring 
guidelines 

b)  Information  from  Alberta 
Education  regarding  imple- 
ment at  ion  policies 

c)  Schedule  for  assessment 
and  reporting 

d)  Provision  of  inservice 
for  Supervising  Teachers 

e)  Timelines  for  project 
implementation 


3  2 

3  2 

3  2 

3  2 

3  2 
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Part  Ill-Effectiveness  of  the  Internship  Project 

1)  Listed  below  are  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Internship,  Please 
indicate : 

a)  the  extent  to  which  you  believe  each  should  be  a  goal  of  the 
Internship,  and 

b)  the  extent  to  which  you  believe  the  Internship  has  been  effective  in 
meeting  the  go^l. 

4  =  definitely  should  be  a  goal  4  «  very  effective 

3  -  probably  should  be  a  goal  3  =  somewhat  effective 

2  =  probably  should  not  be  a  goal  2  -  not  very  effective 

1  =  definitely  should  not  be  a  goal      1  =  not  at  all  effective 

0  =  don't  know 


Should  be  Goal  Effectiveness 

a)  refinement  of  teaching  skills 

of  Interns  4321  43210 

b)  development  of  professional 

relationships  by  Interns  4321  43210 

c)  assessment  of  Interns' 

suitability  for  placement  4321  43210 

d)  development  of  the  skills 

of  Supervising  Teachers  4321  43210 


2)  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  professional 
development  aspects  of  the  current  Alberta  Internship  Program? 
Circle  one  number, 

10  987654321 
Excellent  Poor 

3)  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  administrative  and  policy 
aspects  of  the  current  Alberta  Internship  Program?    Circle  one  number. 

10  987654321 
Excellent  Poor 
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Part  IV"Internship  Programs 

1)     What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  following  statement?  "Internship 
should  be  compulsory  for  all  prospective  teachers  upon 
completion  of  their  university  teacher  preparation  program". 

4  3  2  1  0 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly         No  Opinion 

Agree  Disagree 


2) 


3) 


What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  following  statement?  "A  formal 
examination  should  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  Internship  prior  to 
certification  for  all  teachers". 

4  3  2  1  0 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly         No  Opinion 

Agree  Disagree 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  overseeing  the  transition  from  teacher 
education  graduate  to  practising  teacher?    Assign  a  percentage  to  each 
of  the  following  according  to  the  responsibility  you  believe  each 
should  have  in  providing  for  this  transition.  (Note  that  the  total 
snouid  be  100% . ) 

school  systems   % 

f acult ies  of  education  % 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association   % 

Alberta  Education   % 

Other  (please  specify) 


4)     Please  make  any  additional  comments  you  wish. 


Please  return  your  completed  surveys  in  the  envelope  provided  or  send  to 
Dr.  Myrna  Greene,  Director, 

Education  Research,  Evaluation  &  Development  Centre, 
The  University  of  Lethbridge, 
4401  University  Drive,  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  TIK  3M4. 
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SURVEY  OF  SCHOOL-BASED  PERSONNEL 


This  chapter  reports  findings  from  a  questionnaire 
study  of  attitudes  among  a  sample  of  interns,  principals  of 
schools  having  interns,  and  supervising  teachers  whose 
perceptions  had  not  been  sought  in  other  school  observations 
or  interviews  during  the  first-year  evaluation  phase.  In 
accordance  with  the  Evaluation  Study  Proposal  requirements, 
a  matching  sample  of  beginning  teachers  and  their  principals 
was  also  included  in  the  survey.     In  the  latter  respect,  the 
intention  had  been  to  use  schools  with  both  interns  and 
beginning  teachers,  but  this  could  not  be  achieved  because 
many  schools  did  not  have  both  types  of  employees. 
Consequently,  the  sample  of  beginning  teachers  included 
those  in  schools  with  interns  together  with  an  additional 
random  sample  of  beginning  teachers  drawn  from  a  list  of 
schools  provided  by  Alberta  Education. 

Questionnaire  items  for  this  stage  of  the  study  were 
developed  following  a  review  of  the  research  literature.  A 
separate  instrument  was  designed  for  each  of  the  following 
groups:     interns,  principals  of  interns,  supervising 
teachers,  beginning  teachers,  and  principals  of  beginning 
teachers.     Each  questionnaire  included  items  of  specific 
concern  to  the  group  as  well  as  items  which  were  relevant  to 
other  groups. 

For  the  purposes  of  this       pter,  all  items  from  the 
various  questionnaires  are  sui    .rized  in  a  "master 
questionnaire*  shown  in  Appendix  A.     The  specific 
questionnaires  in  which  each  item  was  used  are  indicated  in 
this  master  questionnaire.    The  discussion  below  follows  the 
order  of  questionnaire  items. 

All  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  schools  in  early  May 
1986,  and  reminders  were  sent  out  in  late  May.  The 
presentation  which  follows  is  based  upon  questionnaires 
returned  by  June  7,  1986. 


Demographic  Data  and  Description  of  Sample 


Questionnaires  dealing  with  selected  aspects  of  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  (ITP)  were  mailed  to  a  sample 
comprising  about  50%  of  the  interns,  principals  of  interns 
and  supervising  teachers  participating  in  the  program.  In 
addition,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  further  sample  of 
beginning  teachers  and  their  principals  seeking  information 
on  selected  aspects  of  their  teaching  experience  during  tne 
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year.    Table  8.1  records,  by  category  of  respondents,  the 
number  of  questionnaires  sent,  the  number  returned  and  the 
percentage  return  rates.     In  abouv.  2%  of  the  cases  for  each 
category,  respondents  were  not  of  the  statuses  anticipated. 
Therefore,  in  all  cases,  the  actual  percentage  return  rates 
are  slightly  higher  than  those  appearing  in  the  table. 


Table  8.1 


Questionnaire  Distribution  and  Response  Rates 


Number  of  Questionnaires 

Return 

Respondent  Category 

Distributed 

Returned 

Rate 
% 

Intern 

410 

337 

82 

Principal  of  intern 

410 

370 

90 

Supervising  teacher 

410 

359 

88 

Beginning  teacher 

387 

239 

62 

Principal  of  beginning 
teacher 

387 

255 

66 

Total 

2,004 

1,560 

78 

Kinds  of  demographic  information  requested  of  the 
respondents  differed  according  to  their  professional 
statuses  and  the  purposes  of  the  study.     In  certain 
circumstances,  the  same  or  similar  questions  were  asked  of 
multiple  groups;  for  those  items  the  data  are  presen*:t:d 
together,  for  the  sake  of  both  readability  and  efficiency  of 
reporting. 

The  first  five  items  on  the  questionnaires  for 
principals  of  interns  sought  demographic  information,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  question,  whxch  was  also  asked  of 
supervising  teachers,  these  questions  were  directed  only  to 
principals  of  interns.    These  data  are  most  easily  presented 
in  descriptive  form. 

Item  one  for  principals  of  interns  asked  how  many 
interns  had  been  appointed  to  their  schools  prior  to 
November  1,  1986.     Of  the  responses  received,  344  indicated 
the  appointment  of  one  intern  each,  12  claimed  two  each,  and 


one  respondent  did  not  answer  the  question.  Equivalent 
results  were  obtained  from  the  supervising  teachers;  they 
are  not  reported,  however,  as  the  number  of  returns  from 
supervising  teachers  was  lower. 

Question  two  for  principals  of  interns  requested  dates 
of  initial  appointment  of  the  interns  on  which  they  were 
reporting.     The  majority  (288)  specified  September  l,  1985; 
34  stated  October  l,  9  stated  November  l    9  stated  January 
1,  1986,  6  stated  February  l  and  one  stated  March  l.  Twenty 
three  principals  of  interns  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Principals  of  interns  were  asked  to  respond  also  to 
question  three  which  requested  the  termination  dates  of 
their  interns — although  only  of  these  dates  occurred  prior 
to  June  30,  1986.    Twenty-one  principals  of  interns 
responded,  and  the  dates  and  frequencies  for  these  dates 
were  as  follows:     November  30 — one;  December  31 — three; 
January  31— four;  February  28~four;  March  3i— three;  April 
30 — four;  and  May  31 — two.     Question  four  also  sought 
reasons  for  these  early  terminations.     Reasons  given  and 
respective  frequencies  vere  as  follows:     acceptance  of 
full-time  teaching  posi    ons  (14);  transfer  to  other  schools 
(8) ;  resignation  (5) ;  acceptance  of  substitute  teaching 
positions  (5);  acceptance  of  half-time  positions  (2); 
pregnancy  (2);  and  a  previous  commitment  (i). 

The  fifth  demographic  question  asked  principals  of 
interns  if  their  interns  had  benefited  from  the  special 
Professional  Development  Grant  available  through  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  and,  if  so,  to  briefly 
explain  in  what  ways  benefit  was  derived.    A  total  of  280 
principals  of  interns  answered  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.    However,  of  thi--  number  30  offered  no 
explanation  of  how  it  helped,  and  a  further  32 
misint<2rpreted  the  question  and  instead  stressed  the 
importance  of  ITP  basic  funding.     The  remaining  positive 
responses  were  grouped  into  categories  of  perceived  benefit 
that  had  the  support  of  at  least  ten  respondent  principals. 
The  following  categories  emerged:     professional  development 
activities  organized  by  jurisdiction  central  offices  (107); 
intern  attendance  at  a  workshop  outside  the  jurisdiction 
(46);  special  school  level  workshops  (33);  and  participation 
in  the  'teacher  effectiveness  program*  (24) . 

Table  8.2  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents, 
classified  by  position,  working  in  each  type  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  study.     The  jurisdiction  category  "other"  represents 
private  schools,  Department  of  National  Defence  schools  and 
schools  for  Native  children  operating  in  Alberta,     it  may  be 
seen  from  this  table  that  the  majority  (71<)  of  interns  but 
only  46%  of  beginning  teachers  in  the  questionnaire  sample 
obtained  employment  with  school  districts.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  the  latter  group  obtained  employment  in  school 
divisions  and  counties. 
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Table  8.2 

School  Placemept  of  Respondents  Classified  by  Jurisdiction 


Respondent  Position 


Principals 
of 
Interns 


Princ ipals 
of 

Beginnins 
Teachers 


Supervising 
Teachers 


Interns 


Beginning 
Teachers 


370) 

£.DDJ 

(n  » 

337) 

(n  • 

Jurisdict  ion  Type 

f 

X 

f 

X 

f 

X 

f 

Z 

f 

X 

County 

65 

18 

69 

27 

69 

19 

55 

16 

70 

29 

Public  school  district 

159 

43 

57 

22 

147 

41 

142 

42 

55 

23 

Protestant  saparate 

school  district 

13 

4 

3 

1 

13 

4 

16 

5 

6 

3 

Roman  Catholic  school 
district 

67 

18 

47 

18 

64 

18 

66 

20 

44 

18 

School  division 

45 

12 

53 

21 

42 

12 

35 

10 

45 

19 

Regional  school  district 

1 

2 

1 

1 

 ♦ 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Roman  Catholic  public 
school  district 

12 

3 

8 

3 

10 

3 

8 

2 

2 

1 

Consolidated  school 
district 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

 ♦ 

2 

1 

Other 

5 

1 

10 

4 

2 

1 

1 

12 

5 

No  response 

2 

1 

4 

2 

10 

3 

9 

3 

2 

1 

Total  Is  not  always  lOOZ,  due  to  rounding. 
'Percentage  is  less  than  0.5Z. 
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All  respondents  were  asked  to  classify  their  school 
locations  as  either  rural  or  urban.    The  results,  which 
appear  in  Table  8.3,  draw  attention  to  the  predominance  of 
respondents  from  rural  locations. 

The  number  of  grade  levels  served  by  the  schools  was 
also  asked  of  all  respondents.     Results  from  this  question 
appear  in  Table  8.4.     Clear  majorities  of  respondents  in  all 
categories — with  the  possible  exception  of  principals  of 
beginning  teachers  which  had  a  high  no  response  rate — work 
in  either  K-6  or  K-9  schools.     The  category  ^other''  reflects 
a  variety  of  alternative  arrangements. 

Question  8  asked  respondents  to  indicate  the  numbers  of 
certificated  teachers  workirq  in  their  schools.     For  ease  of 
reporting,  the  data  from  this  question  were  collapsed  into 
six  categories;  they  appear  in  Table  8.5. 

Principals  of  beginning  teachers  were  asked  how  many 
beginning  teachers  were  appointed  to  their  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1985-86  school  year.     They  provided  the 
f tallowing  data:     3  had  received  no  beginning  teachers,  115 
hci  one  each,  59  had  received  two,  24  had  received  three, 
and  2  5  had  taken  on  four  or  more.    The  greatest  number  of 
beginning  teachers  in  any  school  was  twelve;  this  response 
came  from  two  principals.     Thirteen  principals  did  not 
respond  to  the  question. 

Item  10  sought  from  the  principals  of  beginning 
teachers  and  supervising  teachers  information  about  the 
sexes  of  the  beginning  teachers  and  interns  on  which  they 
were  reporting.     That  Information  is  presented  in  Table  8.6. 
As  may  be  readily  seen,  women  outnumbered  men  by  a  ratio  of 
about  four  to  one  among  both  the  beginning  teacher  and 
intern  groups. 

Both  the  intern  and  beginning  teacher  groups  were  asked 
the  institutions  at  which  they  completed  their  certification 
requirements.     The  responses  appear  in  Table  8.7. 

Item  12  asked  both  interns  and  beginning  teachers  the 
year  in  which  each  obtained  the  Interim  Professional 
Certificate.     The  data  from  this  ouestion  are  summarized  in 
Table  8.8.     It  should  be  noted  that  a  few  interns  obtained 
appointments  despite  having  obtained  certification  in  years 
prior  to  those  specified  by  the  Department  of  Education  for 
eligibility  for  internship. 

Interns  and  beginning  teachers  were  both  asked  what 
grade  levels  they  most  preferred  to  teach  and  what  grade 
levels  they  were  teaching.     Table  8.9  contains  the  data 
obtained  from  these  questions.     There  appeared  to  be  a 
strong  positive  relationship  between  teaching  level 
preferences  and  positions  obtained. 
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Tabic  8.3 

School  Placement  of  Respondents  Classified  by  Rural  or  Urban  Locetion 


Principals 
of 
Interns 
(n  -  370) 


Respondent  Position 


Principals 

of 

Besinninf 
Teachers 

(n  -  255) 


Supervisinc 
Teachers 

(n  -  359) 


Interns 
(n  -  337) 


Beginnins 
Teache  cs 
(n  «  239) 


School  Location 


Rural 
Urb»n 

Nc  response 


254  69 

110  30 
6  2 


110  43 
142  56 

3  1 


242  67 
111  31 
6  2 


236  70 
93  28 
8  2 


113  47 
121  51 
5  2 


Total   is  not  alvajrs  lOOX,  dum  to  rounding. 


Table  8.4 
School  Grade  Levels  Served 


Respondent  Position 


Princ ipals 
of 
Interns 

(n  -  370) 


Principals 

of 

Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  -  255) 


Supervis  ing 
Teachers 

(n  -  359) 


Interns 
(n  -  337) 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  «  239) 


Grade  Level s 

f 

X 

f 

X 

f 

Z 

f 

X 

f 

Z 

K  -  6 

168 

45 

59 

23 

168 

47 

156 

46 

51 

21 

1  -  6 

19 

5 

14 

6 

26 

7 

15 

5 

9 

4 

7  -  9 

29 

8 

14 

6 

28 

8 

26 

8 

13 

5 

K  -  9 

60 

16 

46 

18 

65 

18 

54 

16 

45 

19 

7  -  12 

6 

2 

14 

6 

7 

2 

5 

2 

11 

5 

9-12 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

_  _  ♦ 

5 

2 

10  -  12 

22 

6 

14 

6 

14 

4 

20 

6 

13 

5 

K  -  12 

11 

3 

14 

6 

15 

4 

11 

3 

19 

8 

1-12 

13 

4 

18 

7 

12 

3 

6 

2 

11 

5 

Other 

36 

10 

2 

1 

12 

3 

40 

12 

61 

26 

No  response 

4 

1 

55 

22 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

— ♦ 

Total  is  not  alvays  lOOZ,  due  to  rounding. 
^Percentage  is  less  than  0  5Z. 
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Table  8.5 

School  Size  by  Number  of  Certificated  Teachers  on  Staff 


Respondent  Position 


Staff  Sice 

Principals 
of 
Intams 
(n  -  370) 

Principals 
of 

Beginning 
Teachars 

(n  -  255) 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  359) 

Interns 
(n  -  337) 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  -  239) 

1-9 

52 

A7 

AO 

A2 

A8 

10  -  19 

UO 

88 

146 

116 

81 

20  -  39 

153 

103 

119 

llA 

68 

AO  -  69 

13 

13 

12 

17 

10 

70  or  more 

11 

2 

6 

6 

3 

No  response 

1 

2 

36 

A2 

29 
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Table  8.6 

Sexes  of  Beginning  Teachers  and  Interns  aL.  Reported 
Dv  Principals  and  Supervising  Teachers 


Respondent  Position 


Principals 
of 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  =  255) 

Sex  f  % 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  359) 

f  % 


Male  53       21  79  22 

Female  199      78  274  76 

No  response  3        1  6  2 


Table  8.7 

Institution  Where  Certification  Requirements  Completed 

Respondent  Position 

Supervising 
Interns  Teachers 


Institution 

(n  = 
f 

337) 
% 

(n  = 
f 

239) 
% 

University  of 

Alberta 

168 

50 

132 

5d 

University  of 

Calgary 

122 

36 

55 

23 

University  of 

Lethbridge 

30 

9 

21 

9 

Other 

16 

5 

30 

13 

No  response 

1 

—  * 

1 

— * 

♦Percentage  is  less  than  0.5%. 
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Table  8 . 8 


Year  of  Certification  for  Interns  and 
Beginning  Teachers 


Year  of  Certification 


1985 
1984 
1983 
1982 

1981  or  earlier 
No  response 


Respondent  Position 


Interns 
(n  =  337) 

f  % 


210 
71 
39 
11 
3 
3 


62 
21 
12 
3 
1 
1 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  =  239) 

f  % 


209  87 
19  8 
2  1 


5 
4 


2 
2 


Table  8.9 


Intern 

and  Beginning  Teacher  Grade  Preference  and 
Grade  Acjignment 

Respondent 

Position 

Intr rns 
(n  =  337) 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  =  239) 

Grade  Level 

Teach 

Prefer 

Teach  Prefer 

K  -  6 

247 

252 

148  148 

Junior  High 

51 

58 

4-^-  61 

Senior  High 

34 

26 

48  28 

No  response 

5 

1 

1  2 
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Item  165  asked  interns  and  beginning  teachers  their 
ages  on  September  1,  1986.     The  mean  age  of  interns  was 
found  to  be  25.6  years  with  a  standard  deviation  of  4.9  and 
for  beginning  teachers  to  be  24.2  years  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  3.6. 

Both  interns  and  beginning  teachers  were  asked  to 
report  their  sexes.     This  information  appears  in  Table  8.10. 
The  approximate  four-to-one  ratio  of  women  to  men  for  both 
groups  is  apparent,  as  in  Table  8.6. 


Table  8.10 
Sex  of  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers 


Respondent  Position 


Beginning 

Interns  Teachers 
(n  =  337)  (n  =  239) 


Sex 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Male 

74 

22 

45 

19 

Female 

262 

78 

194 

81 

No  response 

1 

— * 

♦Percentage  is  less  than  0.5%. 


Supervising  teachers  were  also  asked  to  respond  in  this 
way  about  themselves.     The  data  obtained  indicated  that  109 
were  men  and  219  were  ^omen.     Nine  respondents  did  not 
answer  this  question. 

Interns  only  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  six  items  on  a 
five-point  scale  (1,  not  important,  to  5,  very  important) 
according  to  its  importance  for  the  decision  to  accept 
internship  appointments.     The  interns  could  also  ind-^cate 
''no  opinion'^  for  any  of  these  items  and  they  were  given 
opportunity  to  list  other  reasons  if  they  wished.  The 
results  are  reported  in  Table  8.11.     A  small  number  of 
''other''  reasons  listed  were  also  advanced,  although  these 
were  idiosyncratic  matters  which  did  not  warrant  reporting. 
The  two  major  reasons  for  most  respondents  were  anticipation 
of  permanent  appointment  and  lack  of  teaching  positions. 
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Table  8.11 


Interns'  Reasons  for  Participating  in  the 
Internship  Program 
(n  =  337) 


Reason 

"an 

SD 

No 
Opinion 

1.    More  experience  needed  than 
was  provided  by  the  practicum 

2. 

67 

?  .  47 

16 

2.    More  experience  wanted,  to 
increase  self-confidence 

3. 

24 

1.50 

8 

3.     Expected  internship  to 
lead  to  permanent 
appointment 

4. 

46 

0.92 

2 

4.     Expected  internship  tc 
become  a  requirement  for 
permanent  appointment 

3. 

14 

1.44 

23 

5.    Offered  an  unsuitable 
beginning  teacher 
appointment 

2. 

02 

1.52 

169 

6.    Unable  to  obtain  a  teaching 
position 

4. 

17 

1.  34 

40 
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Beginning  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  asked  to 
late  six  items  on  a  five-p».   nt  scale  (1,  not  important  to  5, 
very  important)  in  terms  of  their  importance  for  deciding 
not  to  take  part  in  the  internship  program.     As  with  the 
interns,  there  was  provision  for  the  beginning  teachers  to 
indicate  ^no  opinion^  for  any  of  these  items,  and  they  were 
given  opportunity  to  list  other  reasons  if  they  wished. 
These  results  are  reported  in  Table  8.12.     Other  reasons 
than  the  six  listed  were  few  in  number  and  inconsistent  so 
they  are  not  reported.     As  may  be  seen,  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  ana  the  offer  of  an  appropriate  job  were  the 
particularly  important  reasons  for  opting  for  teaching 
positions.     The  feeling  that  the  salary  offered  to  interns 
x*fould  be  inadequate  was  also  of  considerable  consequence. 


Special  Funding 


Principals  of  interns  were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
had  received  additic     .  funding  to  purchase  instructional 
resources  for  their  interns.     Only  30  principals  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative;  they  were  further  asked  to 
state  how  much  funding  had  been  provided  and  how  it  was 
being  utilized.     Of  those  who  had  obtained  this  funding, 
only  21  responded  to  the  question  and  19  indicated  amounts 
received.    With  one  exception,  the  amounts  all  fell  between 
$50.00  and  $750.00.     The  other  respondent  received 
$1,500.00.    All  who  commented  said  that  their  monies  were 
allocated  to  instructional  materials. 


Support  Services,  Supervision  and  Other 
Program  Features 


The  questionnaires  in  this  study  elicited  a  range  of 
responses  about  various  aspects  of  the  support,  supervision 
and  other  aspects  of  the  internship  program.     The  following 
sections  detail  the  findings  about  these  matters. 


Support  Ser^^ices  Used  for  Supervision 

Principals  of  interns  and  supervising  teachers  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  five  specific  support 
services  were  utilized  for  internship  supervision,  based  on 
a  5-point  scale  on  which  "5"  indicates  ''a  graat  deal^  and 
"1^  indicates  "very  little."    Table  8.13  re::ords  these 
responses. 

Interns  were  supervised  mostly  by  regular  teachers  and 
local  school  administrators.     In  this  regard,  very  little 
nse  was  made  of  Alberta  Education  Regionc*l  Office  or  central 
office  personnel. 
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Table  8.12 

Beginning  Teachers'  Reasons  for  Not  Participating  in 
the  Internship  Program 
(n  =  239) 


No 

Mean  SD  Opinion 


1. 

Sufficient  expertise  was 
gained  through  the  practicum 

3. 

29 

1.42 

41 

2. 

Confident  in  own  ability  to 
assunie  full-time  appointiment 

4. 

19 

1.03 

35 

3. 

Offered  a  suitable  teaching 
appointment 

4. 

64 

0.81 

27 

4. 

Internship  salary  was 
inadequate  for  needs 

3. 

74 

1.52 

59 

5. 

Did  not  have  adequate 
information  about  the 
internship  program 

2. 

18 

1.41 

64 

6. 

Did  not  receive  information 
about  the  internship  program 
soon  enough 

1. 

97 

1.34 

71 
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Tabic  8.13 

P«rc«ptiotis  of  Principals  of  Interns  and  Sxtparvisini;  Vaachars  of  Extant  of 
Usa  of  Support  Jarvicas  for  Internship  faparvislon 


Type  of  Support  Service 


Extent  of  Use 


Principals  of 
Interns 
(n  -  370) 

No 

Mean         SD  Response 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  359) 


No 


Mean         SO  Response 


1.  Teachers  other  than  the  3.74        1.20  10 
supervising  teacher 

2.  Administrators  in  the  school  3.59        1.77  6 

3.  Central  office  personnel  In  2.51        1.26  25 
the  school  system 

A.    Alberta  Education  Regional  Office  1.27        0.63  58 
personnel 

5.    Alberta  Education  central  office  1.17        0.49  76 
personnel 


3.42  1.45  9 

3.06  1.35  12 

1.94  1.17  57 

1.24  0.62  118 

1.17  0.55  149 


6.  Other 


1.98  1.29 


238 


2.11        1.52  283 
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An  equivalent  question  was  asked  of  principals  of 
beginning  teachers  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
supervisory  personnel  were  used  with  beginning  teachers.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  there  were  no  assigned  supervising 
teachers.    A  sumary  of  responses  to  this  question  is 
presented  in  Table  8.14. 

Beginniiig  teachers  were  said  to  be  supervised  largely 
by  administrators.    The  major  difference  in  supervision  of 
beginning  teachers  and  interns  was  that  interns  tended  to  be 
exposed  extensively  to  other  teachers  whereas  beginning 
teachers  were  supervised  substantially  by  administrators. 
Consultants,  specialists  and  resource  teachers  were 
mentioned  occasionally  by  both  groups  of  principals;  in  each 
case,  they  are  included  in  the  '^Other'^  category.     Such  use 
was  relatively  rare  in  the  case  of  interns  and  only  a  little 
more  common  in  the  case  of  beginning  teachers. 


Assessment  of  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers 

Item  25  was  designed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
various  personnel  were  used  to  evaluate  interns  and 
beginning  teachers.     The  result  ^  of  the  analysis  of 
responses  by  principals  of  interns,  principals  of  beginning 
teachers,  and  supervising  teachers  are  presented  in  Table 
8.15. 

The  most  common  source  of  assessment  for  both  interns 
and  beginning  teachers  was  personnel  in  local  schools.  The 
major  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  in  the  greater 
reliance  on  teachers  for  evaluating  interns.  Supervising 
teachers  felt  that  administrators  performed  less  evaluation 
than  did  administrators  themselves;  however,  reasons  for 
this  disparity  are  not  clear.     It  also  appears  that  central 
office  personnel  in  the  school  systems  contributed  more  to 
the  assessment  of  beginning  teachers  than  to  that  of 
interns.    Very  few  ''other*'  personnel  were  used. 

It  appears  that  one  effect  of  the  internship  has  been 
to  shift  the  burden  of  both  supervision  and  assessment  from 
administrators  and  supervisors  to  local  school  personnel — in 
particular,  to  teachers. 


Concerns  of  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers 
and  Assistance  Avail a^]i> 

Item  26  was  designed  to  identify  the  major  concerns 
experienced  by  interns  and  beginning  teachers  and  to  what 
extent  assistance  regarding  these  concerns  had  been  made 
available.    Eight  mai ^r  areas  of  concern,  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  li^erature  on  problems  of  beginning 
teachers,  were  presented.    Responses  range i  from  '^None,'' 
represented  by  ''O^  on  the  scale,  to  ''Very  Great,-' 
represented  by  ''5.*'    A  similar  response  format  was  provided 
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Table  8.14 

Estimates  by  Principals  of  Beginning  Teachers  of  the 
Extent  to  Which  Support  Services  for  Beginning 
Teachers  Were  Used 


Principals 
of 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  =  255) 

Can't 

Sources  of  Support  Mean       SD  Tell 


1.    other  teachers  in  the  school 

2 

.76 

1 

.42 

11 

2.    Admlnl.strators  in  the  school 

4 

.24 

0 

.85 

2 

3.     Central  office  personnel  in 
the  school  system 

1 

.65 

1 

.25 

13 

4.    Alberta  Education  Regional 
Office  personnel 

1 

.20 

0 

.60 

32 

5.    Alberta  Education  central 
office  personnel 

1 

.05 

0 

.25 

48 

6 .  Other 

1 

.59 

1 

.30 

194 
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Tabic  8.15 

Per  cptions  of  Principals  and  Supervising  Tcachcry  of  the  Extent  of  Use  of 
Personnel  in  Assessing  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers 


Sourca  of  Assassment 


Mean 


Principals 
of 
Interns 
(n  -  370) 

No 

SD  Response 


Principals 
of 

Beginning 
Teache rs 

(n  -  255) 


No 


Mean        SD  Response 


1.  One  teacher  or^j* 

2,  Several  teachers 

3*  Administrator  froo  the 
school 

4.  Central  office  staff 
oKinber  f  roa  the 
school  syatem 

5.  Alberta  Education 
Regional  Office  staff 
member 


3.65  1.55  125 
3.78  1.28  30 
4.09        1.08  6 


2.34  1.42 


1.31  0.70 


94 


158 


1.96  1.37  139 

1  J**^  \  23  132 

4.49  0.81  1 

3.17  1.39  38 

1.28  0  75  141 


♦In  the  casa  of  supervising  teachers,  this  item  meant  ''anothar  teacher. 


2ni 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  -  359) 

No 

Mean       SD  Response 


3.32      1.49  69 

2.96  1  S2  60 
3.63      1.33  16 


2.15  1.33 


1.35  0.83 


124 


187 
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to  ascertain  the  extent  of  assistance  that  was  available  to 
the  neophyte  groups.    Results  of  the  analysis  of  responses 
are  presented  in  Table  8.16. 

Concerns  about  areas  of  school  operation  were  at  a 
generally  uniform  level.     Both  groups  were  least  concerned 
about  '^understanding  the  philosophy  of  the  school^  and  most 
concerned  about  the  ^availability  of  feedback  on  specific 
aspects  of  teaching.^ 

In  terms  of  obtaining  assistance,  interns  had  more  help 
in  ^learning  school  routines'^  and  ^availability  of 
experienced  teachers  for  consultation,^  but  the  inter-group 
differences  were  small  (less  than  0.50).     The  groups 
differed  substantially  on  only  one  item,  ^having  the 
opportunity  to  observe  other  teachers.^    However,  this  item 
was  not  a  major  concern  of  beginning  teachers.    What  chis 
probably  suggests  is  that  the  needs  of  the  two  groups  were 
seen  as  being  somewhat  different  and  that  support  was 
provided  accordingly.     In  general  terms,  however,  there 
appeared  to  be  little  difference  in  the  way  the  two  groups 
perceived  the  amount  of  help  available. 

To  investigate  a  related  issue,  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  aspects  of  teaching  that  caused 
concerns  for  them  as  beginning  professionals.    Nine  items 
were  rated  on  a  5-point  scale  on  which  *^0*^  indicated  that 
they  desired  ^No^  help  and  ^5^  indicated  that  they  desired  a 
^Very  Great^  amount  of  help.    Respondents  were  also  asked  to 
record  the  extent  to  which  help  was  provided.    The  analysi"^. 
of  the  responses  by  interns  and  beginning  teachers  is 
presented  in  Table  8.17. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  8.17,  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  did  not  differ  markedly  in  the  areas  of  help 
desired.     Interns  desired  most  help  in  ^^identifying 
effective  teaching  behaviors^;  beginning  teachers  also 
desired  help  in  this  area,  but  this  was  secondary  to  the 
need  for  ^orientation  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.^    Both  groups  desired  least  help  in  ^becoming  involved 
with  the  teachers'  professional  organization.^ 

The  extent  of  help  provided  to  interns  appears  to  have 
met  their  needs.     In  all  cases,  the  means  of  the  items  for 
help  provided  were  higher  than  the  means  of  the  items  for 
help  desired.    The  same  cannot  be  said  for  beginning 
teachers.     It  would  appear  that  beginning  teachers  could  use 
more  assistance  in  ^managing  time  effectively^  and  in 
^feeling  comfortable  in  dealing  with  parents.^    The  extent 
of  help  provided  for  both  groups  appears  to  have  been  lowest 
in  the  areas  of  ^managing  time  effectively^  and  ^becoming 
involved  with  the  teachers'  professional  organization.^  In 
summary,  rt  appears  that  the  extent  of  help  provided  to 
interns  was  seen  as  being  slightly  more  satisfactory  than 
that  provided  to  beginning  teachers. 
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Table  8.16 

Concerns  of  Intern*  end  Beglnnlns  Teechers  end  Perceived  £xtent  of  Assistance  Available 


Extent  of  Concern 


Area  of  Concern 


Interns 

(n  -  337) 

Mean  SD 


Beginning 
Teachers 

<n  -  239) 

Mean  SD 


Extent  of  Assistance 
Available 


Interns 
(n  -  337) 

Mean  SD 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  -  239) 

Mean  SD 


1.  Understanding  the  philosophy 
of  the  school 

2.  Learning  school  routines 

3.  Availability  of  experienced 
teacher(s)  to  discuss  problems 
related  to  teaching 

k.  Having  the  opportunity  to  observe 
other  teachera 

5.  Onderat ending  the  expectations  of 
the  s«;hooI  regarding  the  role 
and  functions  of  a  beginning 
teacher  or  Intern 

6.  Availability  of  Infonaal  e^'aluat.ion 
by  the  principal  or  other 
supervisory  personnel 

7.  Availability  of  for— 1  evaluation 
by  the  principal  or  other 
supervisory  personnel 

8.  Availability  of  feedback  on 
specific  aspects  of  teaching 


2  37  1.38 

3.33  1.42 

3.17  1.52 

3.13  l.*5 

3.48  1.34 


2.64  1.36 

3.37  1.27 

3.53  1.33 

2.87  1.33 

3.34  1.33 


3.38      1.40  3,36  1.27 


3.47      1.39  3.52  1,33 


3.57      1.40  3.67  1,19 


3.82  1.18 

4.16  0.99 

4.34  1.10 

3.88  1.31 

3.56  1.26 

3.69  1.36 

3.62  1.37 

3.80  1.26 


3.72  1.30 

3.92  1.12 

4.14  1.15 

2.61  1.71 

3.27  1.36 

3.57  1.32 

3.85  1,24 

3.49  1.35 
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Table  8.17 

ArcAS  of  Help  Dr'^red  hj  Interns  and  Beginnins  Teachers  and  Perceived  Extent 
to  Which  Help  Was  Provided 


ArM  in  Which  Help  Uas  Desired 


Area  Help  Desired 


Interns 

(n  -  J37) 

Hean  SD 


Beginnins 
Teachers 

(n  -  239) 

Mean  SD 


Extent  of  Help  Provided 


Interns 
(n  -  337) 

Mean  SD 


Beslnning 
Teachers 

(n  *  239) 

Mean  SD 


1.  Orientation  to  the  school  at  the  3.46      1.26  3.72  1.26 
beginninc  of  the  year 

2.  Coping  with  demands  of  supervisors  2.85      1.42  2.83  1.34 

3.  Coping  vith  apprehension  related  3.35      1.36  3.51  1.26 
to  adequacy  of  jour  teaching 

4.  Managing  tlmm  effectively  2.95      1.43  3.05  1.43 

5.  Feeling  coaifortable  interacting  2.60      1.62  2.26  1.49 
vith  staff 

6.  Feeling  comfortable  in  dealing  3.24      1.38  3.41  1.23 
vith  parents 

7.  BecomUg  Involved  vith  the  2.39      1.32  2.19  1.33 
teachers'  professional 

organisation 

8.  Being  given  opportunities  to  3.38      1.46  3.06  1.36 
participate  in  inaervice 

programs 

9.  Identifying  effective  teaching  3.59      1.34  3.51  1.17 
behaviors  through  observation 

and  discussion  vith  teachers 
and  supervisors 


3.87  1.21 

3.36  1.48 

3.57  1.36 

3.06  1.60 

3.68  1.54 

3.60  1.46 

2.94  1.54 

4.09  1.26 

3.93  1.25 


3.69  1.27 

3.06  1.33 

3.32  1.33 

2.77  1.40 

3.27  1  70 

3.16  1.53 

2.55  1.61 

3.50  1.49 

3.33  1  39 
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Satisfaction  with  Program  Features 

Item  28  asked  interns  and  beginning  teachers  to  rate 
their  levels  of  satisfaction  with  17  aspects  of  their  first 
year  in  schools,  using  a  scale  from  ^1^  {^Very 
Dissatisf  ied*^)  to  ''5''  (''Very  Satisf  ied'^) .     Results  are 
presented  in  Table  8.18. 

Interns  were  usually  more  satisfied  than  were  beginning 
teachers — especially  with  supervisory  assistance  provided, 
v;ith  orientation  to  coarses  taught,  with  opportunities  for 
observation  and  with  variety  of  teaching  experiences. 
Salary  represented  the  only  exception  to  this  general 
pattern. 

Table  8.19  presences  the  analysis  of  attitudes  of 
supervising  teachers  about  a  variety  of  management  features 
and  program  efforts.     Responses  ranged  from  '^l'^  (''Strongly 
Disagree*')  to  ''5*'  (''Strongly  Agree") . 

Favorable  responses  were  obtained  on  most  items.  Of 
special  interest  are  features  9  and  12.     In  the  case  of  the 
former,  supervising  teachers  did  not  feel  that  the  program 
adds  substantially  to  their  workloads.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  item  12,  supervising  teachers  seemed  to  feel 
a  need  for  more  training.    This  conclusion,  too,  was  borne 
out  in  other  questionnaire  responses. 

Principals  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  similar  set  of 
items  with  respect  to  their  experiences  with  beginning 
teachers;  their  responses  are  presented  in  Table  8,20.  The 
results  for  Items  1-5  and  7-9  in  Table  8.20  may  be  compared 
with  those  presented  for  Items  1-8  in  Table  8.19.  A 
comparison  of  means  on  common  questions  indicates  no 
substantial  differences  between  perceptions  of  the  two 
groups  of  supervisors.    The  lowest  rating  in  this  latter  set 
was  assigned  to  item  6:     "The  beginning  teacher  in  my  school 
would  have  benefited  greatly  from  an  internship."    The  mean 
response  for  this  item  was  3.17.     Both  the  standard 
deviarion  of  1.33,  and  the  fact  that  47  subjects  did  not 
respond,  indicate  some  level  of  disagreement — and,  perhaps, 
uncertainty — in  this  regard. 


Orientation  Activities 

Principals  of  beginning  teachers  were  asked  to  indic^ite 
whether  c  -  not  formal  orientation  programs  were  organized 
for  their  beginning  teachers  prior  to  or  during  the  first 
month  of  employment  and,  if  so,  to  provice  brief 
descriptions  of  those  programs.     Seventy  of  the  respondents 
(about  30%)  said  that  no  programs  of  this  kind  were 
provided.     Of  those  who  said  that  there  were,  most  indicated 
that  orientation  was  handled  through  inservice  activities 
organized  by  their  school  jurisdictions'  central  offices. 
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T»b]tt  8.18 

Interns'  and  Bcginr.irs  T«»ch«  f'  lUtlncs  of  Satisfaction  vith  Program  Features 

Beginning 

Intams  Teachers 

(n  -  337)  (n  -  239) 


Ho  No 
Program  Feature  Mean         SD         Response  Mean         SD  Response 


1. 

Assignment  to  this  particular  school 

k 

.50 

0 

.85 

14 

4 

.32 

0 

.97 

2 

2. 

Supervisory  assistance  provided  by 

administrators 

3 

.99 

1 

.15 

4 

3 

.86 

1 

.09 

1 

3. 

Supervisory  assistance  provided  by  teacher(s) 

k 

.21 

1 

00 

5 

3 

69 

1 

.00 

4 

4. 

Orientation  to  th*  coomunity 

3 

75 

0 

95 

6 

3 

48 

1 

11 

3 

5. 

Orientation  to  vhe  school 

4 

11 

0 

95 

1 

3 

90 

1 

02 

2 

6. 

Orientation  to  the  class room 

4 

23 

0 

89 

3 

3 

84 

0 

97 

2 

7. 

Orientation  to  courses  taught 

3 

95 

0 

96 

3 

3 

39 

1 

07 

3 

8. 

Opportunities  for  observation 

3 

94 

1 

12 

4 

2 

90 

1 

19 

1 

9. 

Variety  of  teaching  opportunities 

4 

46 

0 

88 

3 

3 

94 

0 

99 

5 

10. 

Professional  developiDent  opportunities 

4 

33 

0 

93 

3 

3 

85 

1 

09 

1 

11. 

Evaluation  of  your  progress  by  others 

3 

80 

1 

17 

3 

3 

73 

1 

11 

1 

12. 

Your  relationship  vith  teachers 

4 

'1 

0 

C7 

4 

4 

45 

0 

80 

2 

13. 

Your  relationship  vith  support  staff 

4 

56 

0 

71 

3 

4 

40 

0 

80 

1 

14  . 

Hon -teaching  tasks  assigned 

4 

'2 

1 

02 

6 

3 

98 

0 

93 

2 

15. 

Salary 

2 

24 

1 

09 

3 

3 

81 

0 

97 

1 

16. 

Extracurricular  tasks  assigned 

4 

06 

0 

93 

6 

3 

94 

0 

99 

5 

17. 

Overall  growth  in  your  teaching 
performance 

4 

50 

0 

70 

1 

4 

39 

0 

75 

3 

2H{; 
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Table  8.19 

Extent  of  Agreement  of  Supervising  Teachers  with  Program 

Features 
(n  =  359) 


Can't 

Program  Feature  Mean       SD  Tell 


1.  The  intern's  placement  was  4.17      1.07  10 
appropriate  to  his/her  teaching 

specialization 

2.  The  intern  was  well  prepared  for  3.98      1.16  8 
teaching  at  time  of  employment 

3.  There  was  adequate  supervision  of         4.31      0.96  7 
the  intern  during  the  first  year 

4.  There  was  adequate  femal  3.91      1.14  33 
assessment  of  the  intern 

5.  There  was  adequate  informal  4.35      0.87  11 
assei>sment  of  the  intern 

6.  The  intern  interacted  effectively         4.17      0.91  45 
with  parents 

7.  The  intern  interacted  effectively         4.46  0.85 
with  other  members  of  staff 

8.  There  was  adequate  opportunity  for        3,96      1.20  28 
inservice  training  of  the  interr 

9.  The  internship  program  added  2.45      1,30  3 
substantially  to  my  workload 

10.  My  own  teaching  skills  were  3.31      1.19  17 
improved  as  a  result  of 

participating  in  the  internship 
program 

11.  I  felt  adequately  prepared  to  3.75      i.25  10 
act  as  a  supervising  teacher 

12.  I  was  provided  with  adequate  2.59      1.40  16 
training  for  acting  as  a 

supervising  teacher 

13.  My  supervision  skills  (e.g.,  3.45      ^.14  15 
conferencing,  evaluating, 

communicating)  were  enhanced  as  a 
result  of  participating  in  the 
internship  program 
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Table  8.2  0 

Principals'  Perceptions  of  the  First  Year  of 
Teaching  for  Beginning  Teachers 


Can't 

Aspect  of  First-Year  Teaching  Mean        SD  Tell 


1. 

The  beginning  teacher's  placement 
was  appropriate  to  his/her 
tep.ching  specifications 

4. 

37 

0. 

85 

— 

2. 

The  beginning  teacher  was  well 
prepared  for  teaching  at  the 
time  of  employment 

3. 

92 

0. 

94 

1 

3. 

There  was  adequate  supervision 
of  the  beginning  teacher  during 
the  first  year 

3. 

0. 

86 

1 

4. 

There  was  adeouate  formal 
assessment  of  the  beginning 
teacher  during  the  first  year 

4 . 

07 

0. 

91 

1 

5. 

There  was  adecruate  informal 
assessment  of  the  beginning 
teacher  during  the  first  year 

4. 

09 

0. 

89 

3 

6. 

The  beginning  teacher  in  my 
school  would  have  benefited 
from  an  internship 

3. 

17 

1. 

33 

47 

/  • 

The  beginning  teacher  interacted 
effectively  with  parents 

3. 

99 

0. 

91 

5 

8. 

The  beginning  teacher  interacted 
effectively  with  other  staff 

4. 

27 

0. 

88 

9. 

Thero  was  adequate  opportunity 
for  inservicc  training  of  the 
beginning  teacher 

3. 

37 

1. 

15 

3 
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Second  in  terms  of  frequency  was  provision  within  the 
schools.     Third — but  with  a  much  lower  frequency  (19 
respondents) — was  arrangem.ent  of  professional  development 
days  prior  to  commencement  of  teaching  for  the  year.  Some 
respondents  also  noted  that  their  beginning  teachers  had 
received  aore  than  one  form  of  formal  orientation. 

Principals  of  interns  were  further  asked  whether  or  not 
formal  orientation  programs  were  organized  for  their  interns 
prior  to  or  during  the  first  month  of  employment  and,  if  so, 
to  give  brief  accounts  of  these  activities.     About  25%,  that 
is,  97  respondents,  said  that  no  such  programs  were 
provided.     Of  the  280  who  reported  activities,  134  said  that 
the  central  offices  of  their  school  jurisdictions  had 
directed  orientation,  47  said  that  they  had  assumed  that 
responsibility,  and  10  said  only  that  orientation  of  interns 
was  handled  through  inservicing.    Sixteen  respondents  did 
not  respond  to  this  question. 
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Induction  to  Teaching 

Item  32  was  included  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
interns'  induction  to  full-time  teaching  had  been  graduated 
over  the  course  of  the  year.     Interns  and  supervising 
teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  how  mur^  time  interns  spent 
in  actual  teaching  at  various  points  during  the  year.  A 
summary  of  their  responses  is  presented  in  Table  8.21. 

It  was  difficult  to  determine  how  much  time  interns 
were  engaged  in  teaching.    The  major  problem  was  one  of 
defining  '^teaching  time.^    One  complication  was  that  the 
presence  of  interns  in  classes  made  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  split  their  students  into  groups.     Thus  bovh  people  might 
be  engaged  in  ^teaching. ^    This  difficulty  may  account  for 
the  considerable  number  or  '^no  responses^  ir  each  group  and, 
at  times,  a  substantial  disagreement  in  estimates. 

Another  definitional  problem  related  to  the  term 
'^full-time. In  high  schools,  in  particular,  most  teachers 
regularly  instruct  for  about  80%  of  the  school  day. 
Interviews  indicated  that  many  interns  also  taught  from 
75-80%  of  the  time  but  that  they  were  seen,  therefore,  as 
not  teaching  full-time.    This  matter  appears  to  require 
resolution  through  formal  program  guidelines. 

The  responses  summarized  in  Table  8.21  indicate  that 
35-50%  of  interns  were  teaching  full  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year — again,  an  issue  for  possible  inclusion  in 
formal  guidelines.    At  the  other  extreme,  a  few  interns  were 
teaching  only  1/4  or  1/2  of  the  time  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  general,  however,  induction  appears  to  have  been 
graduated.     Certainly,  most  supervisors  realized  that 
graduated  experiences  were  an  objective  of  the  program. 
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Table  8.21 

Perceptions  of  Interns  and  Supervising  Teachers  of  the 
Time  That  Interns  Spent  in  Teaching  at  Three  Stages 


Time 

of  Year 

Proportion  of  Total 
Teaching  Time 

Beginning 

Middle 

End 

Responses  by  Interns 
(n  =  337) 

1/4 

85 

8 

5 

1/2 

93 

55 

8 

3/4 

89 

140 

123 

Full  time 

43 

124 

176 

No  response 

27 

10 

15 

Responses  by  Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  359) 

1/4 

147 

23 

18 

1/2 

90 

111 

37 

3/4 

51 

130 

141 

Full  time 

33 

73 

128 

No  response 

38 

22 

35 
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Principals^  Evaluation  of  Program 
Imp  1  eitie  n  tat  ion 

Principals  with  interns  in  their  schools  were  asked  for 
responses  on  20  aspects  of  internship  program 
implementation.    Responses  ranged  from  '^l'^  ( '^Strongly 
Disagree'^)  to  '^S'^  (''Strongly  Agree''),  and  a  ''Can't  Tell" 
category  was  also  available.     The  results  of  analysis  of 
these  items  are  presented  in  Table  8.22. 

Table  8.22  indicates  a  generally  high  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  program.  Principals 
felt  that  the  workload  of  administrators  and  teachers  was 
not  sxibstantially  increased  as  a  result  of  the  program.  As 
responses  to  Item  10  show,  principals  agreed  with 
supervising  teachers  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  training 
for  supervising  teachers.    Also  of  significance  is  the 
number  of  "Can't  Tell"  responses  for  Items  5,  6  and  20. 
Apparently,  details  of  selection  criteria  and  funding  were 
not  always  transmitted  to  personnel  in  schools. 


Preparation  and  Skill  Development 


Preparedness  of  Interns 

This  questionnaire  study  also  elicited  information 
about  the  level  of  preparedness  of  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  when  they  began  their  first  assignments  in  schools. 
Although  this  was  introduced  differently  for  the  various 
groups  of  respondents,  it  was  sufficiently  comparable  across 
groups  to  be  dealt  with  collectively.     Responses  were  on  a 
5-point  scale  on  which  "1"  represented  "Very  Poorly 
Prepared,"  ^nd  "5"  represented  "Very  Well  Prepared." 
Responses  are  detailed  in  Table  8.23. 

Inspection  of  Table  8.23  reveals  four  main  findings. 
First,  interns  and  beginning  teachers  felt  about  equally 
well  prepared  in  all  areas.     Second,  the  weakest  area  of 
preparation — the  only  item  with  a  mean  of  less  than  3.00  for 
interns  and  beginning  teachers — was  diagnosis  of  learner 
ntieds.     Supervising  teachers,  however,  did  not  see  this  as  a 
problem.    Third,  principals  of  beginning  teachers  generally 
rated  these  new  staff  members  as  being  better  prepared  than 
the  beginning  teachers  rated  themselves.  Fourth, 
supervisors  of  interns  also  attributed  to  interns  generally 
higher  levels  of  preparedness  than  the  interns  assigned  to 
themselves. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  8.23  provide  no  evidence  of 
differences  between  the  two  groups  when  they  bogan  teaching. 
While  the  Faculties  of  Education  in  this  study  may  need  to 
look  at  the  problems  of  diagnosing  learner  needs,  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  to  suggest  any  areas  of  particular 
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Table  8.22 


Principmis' 


Evaluation  of  Aspects  of  Implementation  of  the  Internship  Program 


Aspect 


Mean 


SD 


Can't 
Tell 


1.  Program  increased  the  administrators'  workload 

2.  Program  increased  the  workload  of  other  teachers 

3.  The  intern's  placement  was  appropriate  to  his/har  teaching  specialization 

4.  Albetta  Education  criteria  for  selecting  interns  were  known  to  me 

5.  Alberta  Education  selection  criteria  for  interns  were  appropriate 

6.  Alberta  Education  criteria  for  selecting  interns  were  adhered  to 

7.  The  intern  was  well  prepared  for  teaching  when  he/she  entered  the  program 

8.  The  intern  had  a  positive  Uapmct  on  student  learning 

9.  The  school  was  provided  with  adequate  information  about  the  internship  program 

10.  Training  for  the  supervising  teacher(s)  was  adequate 

11.  There  was  at'equate    upervis'ion  of  the  intern  at  school 

12.  Policy  regarding  gradual  induction  cf  interns  ^nto  classroom  teaching 
was  established 

13.  The  policy  regarding  gradual  induction  into  classroom  teaching 
was  appropriate 

14.  The  policy  regarding  gradual  induction  into  teaching  was  adhered  to 

15.  The  intern  was  given  opportunity  to  interact  with  parents 

16.  The  intern  was  given  opportunity  to  interact  with  the  cooinunity 

17.  The  intern  was  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  work  with  a  variety  of  teachers 

18.  There  was  adequate  formal  assessment  of  the  intern's  performance  throughout 
the  int  e  msh  ip 

19.  There  was  adequate  informal  assessment  of  the  intern's  performance  throughout 
the  internship 

20.  The  internship  program  was  adequately  funded 


2.34  1  16  U 

2.26  1.14  3 
4.31  0.99  4 
3.57  1.43  23 
4.01  0.87  68 
4.43  0.75  90 
3  74  1.10  7 

4.19  0.94  11 
3.91  1.06  3 
2.88  1.20  15 
4.43  0.75  2 
4.03  1.05  3 

4.13  0.95  3 

4.20  0.89  19 
4.20  0.85  6 
3.91  0.95  15 
4.53  0  76  4 

4.27  0.85  2 

4.50  0.69  4 

3.62  1  34  60 
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Tiblc  8.23 


Initial  Teaching  Skills  of  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers  as  Perceived  by  Principals  of  Beginning 
Teachers,  Beginning  Teachers,  Supervising  Teachers  and  Interns 


Supervising 
Teacl^rs 
(n  -  359) 

Interns 
<n  -  337) 

Prlnc ipals 
of 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  -  255) 

Beg Inning 
Teachers 
(n  -  239) 

Initial  Teaching  Skills 

Mean 

SD 

No 

Response 

Mean 

SD 

No 

Response 

Mean 

SD 

No 
Response 

Mean 

SD 

No 
Response 

1 . 

Handl  Lnfl  of  <*lA««mnfli 
routines 

3.54 

1.07 

10 

3.42 

0.91 

5 

3 . 60 

0.99 

2 

1    A 1 

1.  01 

3 

2. 

Control  over  students 

3.26 

1.12 

8 

3.29 

0.94 

4 

3.46 

1 .06 

2 

3.25 

1  .  U  J 

2 

3. 

Provision  of  instructions 

3.59 

1.02 

10 

3 . 71 

0.78 

2 

3 . 84 

0.80 

1 

3 . 79 

0  .82 

2 

4  . 

object  ives 

3.63 

1.06 

12 

3.61 

0.85 

3 

3.70 

0.91 

2 

3 . 73 

1 .  DO 

2 

5  ^ 

Selection  of  content 

3.57 

1.08 

9 

3.  29 

0 . 99 

3 

3 .  74 

U  .  OJ 

1 

3 . 28 

1 . 00 

3 

6. 

Organisation  of  material 

3.85 

1.04 

7 

3.74 

0.87 

2 

3  .97 

0.82 

1 

3 . 57 

0.97 

3 

7. 

Development  of  lesson 
plans 

4.04 

0.93 

11 

4.10 

0.84 

1 

3  .98 

0.86 

1 

4 . 11 

0.88 

2 

8. 

DevelopoMnt  of  unit  plans 

3.76 

1.05 

26 

3.52 

1.04 

1 

3 . 78 

0.95 

2 

3 . 59 

1.10 

2 

9. 

Presentation  of 
information 

3.78 

0.92 

7 

3.75 

0.  76 

1 

3.89 

0 . 77 

2 

3.84 

u .  /o 

2 

10. 

Explanation  of  content 

3.71 

0.94 

7 

3.64 

0.81 

2 

3.88 

0.  76 

2 

3.82 

0  79 

2 

11. 

Use  of  qxiestioning 
techniques 

3.47 

1.03 

11 

3.51 

0.83 

2 

3.51 

0.84 

4 

3.61 

0.94 

2 

12. 

Use  of  pacing  techniques 

3.23 

1.07 

19 

3.14 

0.87 

1 

3  37 

0.85 

8 

3.15 

0 . 97 

^ 

13. 

Sunmarisation  of  content 

3.56 

0.95 

23 

3.41 

0.83 

2 

3.63 

0.77 

10 

3.49 

0.83 

5 

14. 

Utilisation  of 
instructional  loedia 

3.86 

0.97 

16 

3.54 

0.93 

1 

3.88 

0.81 

7 

3.47 

0.94 

3 

15. 

Establishment  of  rapport 
vith  students 

3.95 

1.06 

6 

4.10 

0.87 

1 

4  .01 

0.95 

1 

3 . 98 

0.99 

2 

16. 

Motivation  of  students 

3.70 

1.07 

8 

3.62 

0.81 

? 

3.80 

0.93 

1 

3 . 65 

0.91 

2 

17. 

Accommodation  of 
individual  differences 
among  students 

3.48 

1.03 

12 

3.18 

0.97 

1 

3.39 

1.04 

2 

3.01 

1.08 

2 

18. 

Encouragement  of 
student  participation 

3.78 

0.95 

10 

3.74 

0.84 

1 

3  85 

0.87 

2 

3.71 

0  85 

3 

19. 

Working  vith  other  staff 

4.14 

0  96 

10 

3.93 

0  92 

1 

4.06 

0.93 

3 

3.74 

1.03 

2 

20. 

Grouping  of  students  for 
instruction 

3.42 

1.06 

61 

3.10 

0.95 

2 

3.42 

0.93 

8 

3.03 

0.93 

3 

21. 

Arrangement  of  classroom 
learning  environment 

3.45 

1.05 

53 

3.17 

C.98 

3 

3.7* 

0.94 

4 

3.28 

0.95 

3 

22. 

Diagnosis  of  learner 
needs 

3.32 

1.04 

40 

2.96 

0.96 

1 

3.21 

0.  »5 

6 

2.79 

1.01 

2 
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TabI*  8.23  (Continued) 


Supervising 
T«ach«rs 

(n  -  359) 


Interns 

(n  -  337) 


Principals 
of 

Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  -  255) 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  «  239) 


Initial  Teaching  Skills 


Vo  Vo  No  Ho 

Hean      SD    Response      Mean     SD    Response     Mean     SD    Response     Mean     SO  Response 


23.     Preparation  of  classrooa      3.54     0.99  43 
testa 


3.31  0.97 


3.58    0.81  22 


3.35  1.04 


24.     Evaluation  of  student  3.64     1.00        19  3.23  0.94 

progress 


3.63  0.80 


3.20  0.97 


25.     Reporting  on  student 
progress 


3.67     1.04  17 


3.08  1.01 


3.69  0.83 


3.00  1.01 


26.     Overall  perfonnance  of         3.71    0.99       20  3.47  0.75 

teaching  tasks 


3.79    0.79  13 


3.44  0.74 
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weakness  in  pre-service  preparation  programs  in  Alberta.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  abilities  to  plan  lessons  and  to 
establish  r^^pport  with  students  appear  to  be  special 
strengths  which  novice  teachers  bring  to  their  initial 
involvement  in  school  settings. 


Skill  Development 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  those  who  commenced 
internship  benefit  more  than  those  who  entered  teaching 
directly,  supervising  teachers,  interns,  principals  of 
beginning  teachers,  and  beginning  teachers  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  extent  the  first  year  of  teaching  or  internship 
had  facilitated  growth  in  25  areas  and  overall  tasks  of 
teaching.     Items  were  rated  on  a  5-point  scale  with  5 
representing  '^a  great  deal.^    Results  are  presented  in  Table 
8.24. 

Table  8.24  indicates  that  all  groups  agreed  that  the 
first  year  of  teaching — whether  in  beginning  teaching  or  in 
internship — was  effective  in  the  development  of  the  skills 
of  teaching.     Indeed,  the  data  presented  here  suggest  that 
both  experiences  are  seen  as  being  almost  equally  effective 
in  this  regard. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  added  here  that  the 
supervisors  of  interns  frequently  felt  they  could  not  make 
judgements  about  skill  development  of  those  in  their  charge. 
For  example,   in  items  20,  21  and  22  some  44,   38  and  32 
supervising  teachers  felt  that  they  could  not  judge  whether 
or  not  the  internship  had  been  helpful  in  those  specific 
areas.     Comments  frequently  indicated  that  decisions  in 
these  tasks  of  teaching  had  not  been  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  interns. 


General  L/aluation  and  Suggested  changes 


Item  36  was  devised  to  elicit  opinions  from  various 
groups  as  to  whether  or  not  they  felt  the  internship  program 
should  be  continued.     Responses  were  on  a  5-point  scale  with 
the  top  rating  of  5  referring  to  ^strongly  agree. ^  Details 
of  responses  are  presented  in  Table  8.25. 

All  groups  were  positive  about  continuing  the  program, 
with  principals  of  interns  being  the  most  positive  of  all 
groups  of  respondents.     Less  favorable  responses  were 
obtained  in  connection  with  making  inter.. ship  part  of  the 
B.Ed,  program.     In  this  case,  principals  were  the  most 
positive,  whereas  beginning  teachers  were  somewhat  negative. 
Similarly,  beginning  teachers  felt  that  internship  should  be 
voluntary,  but  most  principals  felt  that  it  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  individual  choice. 
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Tabic  8.24 


Development  of  TcAchlnf  Skills  of  Interns  and  Bcslnnlng  Teachers  as  Perceived  by  Principals 
of  Beginning  Teachers,  Beginning  Teachers,  Supervising  Teachers  and  Interns 


Sxtpcrvising 
Teachers 

(n  -  359) 


Interns 
(n  -  337) 


Principals 
of 

Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  -  255) 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  «  239) 


Teaching  Skills  Developed 


Ho  No  No  No 

Mean      SD    Response      Mean      SD    Response      Mean      SD    Response      Mean      SD  Response 


Bandling  classroon 
routines 


Control  over  students  4.13  0.90 

Provision  of  instructions  4.18  0.81 

Specification  of  4.07  0.83 
objectives 

Selection  of  content  4.11  0.90 

Organisation  of  material  4.19  0.86 

4.21  0.89 


Development  of  lesson 
plans 


Development  of  unit  plans    4.11  0.94 

Presentation  of  4.20  0.82 

information 


10.  Ejq>Ianation  of  content  4.17  0.79 

11.  tse  of  4iuestioning  4.09  0.88 
techniques 

12.  Use  of  pacing  techniques  4.03  0.92 

13.  Summarization  of  content  4.03  0.89 


14.     Utilisation  of 

instructional  nedia 


15.  Establishment  of  rapport      4.25  0.90 
with  students 

16.  Motivation  of  students  4.14  0.92 

17.  Accommodation  of  4.04  0.95 
differences  among 
individual  students 

18.  Encouragement  of  student      4.17  0.88 
part icipation 

19.  Working  vith  other  staff      4.28  0.96 

20.  Grouping  of  students  for      3.87  1.03 
instruction 

21.  Arrangement  of  classroom      3.90  1.08 
learning  environment 


22.    Diagnosis  nf  learner 
needs 


4.22    0.88        13  4.30  0.90 

12  4.30  0.89 
11  4.20  0.89 

20  3.94     0.93  1 

19  4.07  0.90 

13  4.11  0.97 

16  3.87  1.17 

21  3.97  1.06 
13            4.10  0.97 

15  4.0/.  0.94  1 

17  4.07  0.97 

19  4.07  0.94 

23  3.86  0.99 

4.10     0.96        17  3  92  1.05 

12  4  23  1.07 

16  4.08  0  97 
19  4.04  0.96  1 

15  4.05  1  04 

17  4.30  1  02 
44  3.89  1.04 

38  3.76  1.14 

3.82    0-99        32  3.91  1.00 


4.17  0.83 

4.10  0.8'^ 

4.02  0.84 

4.00  0.79 

4.04  0.79 

4.09  0.86 

4.04  0.86 

4.06  0.88 

4.04  0.89 

4.01  0.89 
3.94  0.85 


3.95  0.88  10 

3.84  0.83  10 

3.94  n.95  15 

4.13  0.96  7 

4.06  0.91  7 

3.90  0.85  10 

4.05  0.84  7 


3.92    0.96  9 


3  79  0.92 


4.32  0.94 

4.27  0.88 

4  18  0.90 

3.83  0.93 

4.06  0.94 

4.15  0.95 

3.89  1.15 

3.85  1.13 

4.17  0.90 

4.08  0  92 

3.96  0.99 

3.97  0.97 
3.79  0.92 
3.72  1.04 

4.29  1.01 

4.01  0  98 

3.89  0.96 

4  04  0  92 


4  17     1.01         12  4  16  1.07 

3  79    0.92         9  3.73    0  94 


4.01  1.04 


3  85  0.92 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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Tabic  8.24  (continued) 


Teaching  Skills  Developed 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  359) 


Interns 
(n  -  337) 


Principals 
of 

Be  g Inning 
Teachers 
(n  -  255) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  -  239) 


''o  Ho  No  No 

Mean      SD    Response      Mean     SD    Response      Mean     SD    Response      Mean      SD  Response 


23.     Preparation  of 
class ro<M  tetts 


4.06    0.90  28 


3.93  1.08 


3.93    0.86  16 


4.00  0.96 


24.     Evaltiation  of  stiident 
progress 


4.19    0.82        16  4.24  0.88 


4.02    0.85         6  4  20  0.90 


25.     Reporting  on  stiadent 
progress 


4.18    0.86        17  4.20  0.96 


4.11  0.87 


4.23  0.87 


26.     Overall  performance  of 
teaching  tasks 


4.21    0.83        15  4.32  0.85 


4.05    0.94        17  4.31  0.82 
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T*bl«  8.25 


Opinions  of  Principals,  Interns,  Supervising  Tsschers  and  Bstinning  Teachers 
Regardins  Continuation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Internship  Program 


Principals 
of 
Interns 

(n  •  337) 

Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  •  359) 

Interns 
(n  -  337) 

Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  •  239) 

Item 

Mean 

No 

SD  Response 

No 

Mean      SD  Response 

No 

Mean     SD  Response 

Mean 

Fo 

SD  RespOTise 

1 .    The  Iniemship  should  be 
cont  inred 

4.70 

0.70  4 

4.45    0.89  6 

4 . 28    0 . ' 7  3 

3.46 

1.29  12 

2      The  intcmsbip  should  be 
required,  following  a 
B.Ed,  or  equivalent,  for 
entry  to  the  teaching 
profession 

3.86 

1.41  12 

3.30     1.51  10 

3.33    1.53  6 

2.07 

1.44  7 

3 .     The  internship  should  be 

2.94 

1.66  21 

3.12    1.61  19 

2.95    1.51  13 

4.10 

1 . 35  10 

voluntary 


2-)  3' 
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A  related^  open-ended  sub-question  set  asked 
respondents  to  indicate  how  the  internship  should  be 
changed.    Responses  to  this  question  are  represented  in 
Table  8.26,  which  indicates  frequencies  of  mention  by  each 
respondent  group  and  the  total  number  of  times  each  response 
was  given.     Responses  that  occurred  less  frequently  than  ten 
times  in  a  category  are  not  reported. 

Frequencies  presented  in  Table  8.26  exhibit  the  major 
concerns  of  all  groups.     The  need  for  guidelines  about 
matrers  such  as  roles  and  expectations  of  interns, 
evaluation  methods  and  workloads  were  concerns  for  all 
groups.     There  was  a  general  feeling  that  interns  are  not 
:.reated  equally  with  other  staff  members  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  do  the  jobs  of  beginning  teachers,  without  being 
paid  accordingly.     Such  guidelines  were  seen  as  being  of 
special  importance  if  internship  is  voluntary. 

Many  saw  a  need  for  some  kind  of  credit  for  completion 
of  the  internship  year.     Such  credit  could  be  applied  to 
certification  or  the  salary  grid.    This  was  also  seen  as 
being  affected  somewhat  by  whether  or  not  internship  is 
compulsory,     one  alternative  suggested  by  some  respondents 
is  to  make  internship  part  of  the  B.Ed,  requirements, 
preferably  without  lengthening  the  B.Ed,  programs.  This 
suggestion  was  made  almost  exclusively  by  respondents 
associated  with  elementary  education. 

Other  responses  to  this  question  mainly  reflect 
differences  in  local  arrangements.     In  general  terms,  only 
15  people  felt  that  the  program  was  unnecessary;  even  then, 
they  often  suggested  that  *'^ome*'  peoplr  might  benefit  from 
being  required  to  take  it. 

Principals  of  interns,  interns  and  supervising  teachers 
were  asked  to  comment  directly  upon  the  optimum  length  of  an 
internship.    Available  responses  ranged  from  one-c[uarter  of 
a  year  to  more  than  one  year.     The  question  also  made 
provision  for  ''other*'  suggestions.     The  responses  to  this 
item  are  presented  in  Table  8.27.    The  most  common  opinion 
was  that  an  internship  of  one  year  rppresents  the  most 
appropriate  length  of  experience. 

As  in  other  phases  of  the  evaluation  study,  respondents 
were  invited  to  provide  overall  ratings  of  the  value  of  the 
internship  program.    A  10-point  scale,  ranging  from  '"^no 
value*'  to  ^'highly  valuable,*'  was  presented  to  principals  of 
interns,   interns  and  supervising  teachers.     Table  8.28 
presents  the  frequencies  of  each  group  of  resp  nses  and  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  group.    The  results 
indicate  very  favorable  attitudes  among  the  groups. 

Principals  of  beginning  teachers  only  were  asked  to 
describe  the  major  strengths  of  their  beginning  teachers. 
Many  found  it  appropriate  to  list  more  than  one  strength  for 
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Table  8.26 


Proposed  ChAjiges  in  the  Internship  Program 


Suggested  Change 

Pr inc Ipal s 
of 
I  nte  ms 

Supervising 
Teachers 

Beginning 
Teache  r s 

Total 

1. 

Better  guidelines 

1  Q 

70 

1  n  7 

2 . 

Credit  for  certification, 
salary,  etc. 

18 

16 

105 

81 

170 

3 . 

Better  salary  for  interns, 
especially  if  coi^ulsory 

33 

14 

26 

30 

103 

U . 

naice  it  part  ox  B.Ed. 

21 

16 

43 

23 

103 

5 . 

OK  as  is;  excellent  progran 

2/ 

14 

12 

2 

54 

6 . 

Too  Ions 

14 

7 

14 

2 

37 

/  . 

Should  be  coaq>ulsot7 

17 

8 

2 

3 

30 

o . 

More  in-service  for  supervising 
teachers  and  interns 

-- 

24 

4 

1 

29 

9. 

Greater  variety  of  asslgniaents 
is  needed 

c 

J 

11 

26 

10. 

Less  supervision,  ax>re 
independent  teaching  and 
responsibility 

3 

6 

9 

4 

22 

11. 

Elevate  intern  above  sttident 
teaching  status 

15 

14 

2 

21 

12. 

Express  coonitment  or  preference 
to  employ 

2 

5 

9 

19 

13. 

Not  needed,  so  eliminate 

4 

5 

15 

14. 

Work  with  only  one  teacher 

5 

2 

13 

15. 

More  time  for  planning  and  discussion 

3 

11 

16. 

Should  be  voluntary 

4 

3 

11 

17. 

Stop  use  of  interns  as  substitute 
teachers 

6 

10 

3  M 
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Table  8.27 


Opinions  of  Principals,  Interns  and  Supervising  Tea':hers 
on  Optimum  Length  of  Internship 


Frequency 


Pr- 

osed  Length 

rTincipais 
of 
Interns 
(n  =  370) 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  359) 

Interns 
(n  =  337) 

1. 

Quarter  year 

5 

9 

2 

2. 

Half  year 

28 

48 

^5 

3. 

Full  year 

323 

288 

252 

4. 

More  than  one  year 

4 

3 

5 

5. 

No  response 

9 

7 

7 

6. 

Other 

1 

4 

16 

30J 
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Table  8.28 

Overall  Rating  of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  Perceived  by 
Principals  of  Interns,  Interns  and  Supervising  Teachers 

Frequency 

Principals 

of  Supervising 
Interns  Teachers  Interns 

Ratings  (n  =  370)  (n  =  359)         (n  =  337) 


1 

(No  value) 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

5 

3 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

10 

11 

5 

(Moderately  valuable) 

16 

15 

12 

6 

10 

10 

16 

7 

34 

35 

51 

8 

85 

86 

55 

9 

85 

42 

69 

10 

(Highly  valuable) 

118 

125 

99 

No 

response 

12 

25 

12 

Mean  8.47  8.28  8.11 

SD  1.66  1.90  1.93 
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each  beginning  teacher,  with  the  result  that  the  most  common 
strengths  recorded — those  with  frequencies  greater  than 
10 — substantially  exceeded  the  number  of  beginning  teachers 
being  reported  on.     These  strengths  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  were  reported  were  as  follows:     enthusiasm  for 
teaching  (n  =  85) ,  willingness  to  work  hard  (n  =  50) , 
willingness  to  learn  (n  =  44) ,  organizational  skills  (n  = 
33),   interpersonal  skills  (n  =  32),  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  children  (n  =  31),  sound  knowledge  base  (n  =  27) 
and  generally  well  trained  (n  =  13). 

Principals  of  beginning  teachers  were  also  invited  to 
contribute  comments  regarding  problems  of  beginning 
teachers.     Only  these  two  items  were  mentioned  more 
frequently  than  10  times  each:    weak  classroom  management 
skills  (n  =  26)  and  difficulty  with  classroom  control  (n  = 
21).     Several  of  the  principals  stressed  that  these  comments 
related  to  beginning  teachers  generally,  not  to  their  own  in 
particular. 

Principals  of  interns,  interns  and  supervising  teachers 
were  also  asked  to  indicate  what  they  felt  were  the 
weaknesses  of  the  internship  program.     The  results  of 
content  analysis  on  these  responses  are  summarized  below, 
including  the  frequencies  with  which  items  w  re  mentioned. 
Only  items  mentioned  at  least  10  times  are  reported. 

The  comments  summarized  in  Table  8.29  again  suggest  the 
need  for  specific  guidelines.     Credit  toward  salary  or 
certification  was  mentioned  frequently.     Low  salary,  the 
need  for  job  guarantees  or  at  least  promises  of  priority  for 
employment,  and  the  problems  of  status  of  interns  were  also 
frequently  mentioned.     A  total  of  70  respondents  indicated 
that  there  were  no  problems. 

The  same  groups  of  respondents  were  also  asked  to 
indicate  what  they  considered  to  be  the  strengths  of  the 
internship  program.    The  results  of  the  analysis  of  comments 
appear  in  Table  8.30. 

Items  42  and  43  asked  interns  to  indicate  which  aspects 
of  the  internship  they  had  found  most  beneficial  and  least 
beneficial.     The  most  beneficial  activities  are  listed 
below.     Frequency  of  mention  is  indicated  in  parentheses. 


1.  General  experience  of  actual  teaching  (75) 

2.  Experience  with  a.  variety  of  groups,  grades,  (72) 
subject  areas 

3.  Opportunity  to  observe  experienced  teachers  (56) 

4.  Opportunity  to  receive  feedback  from  (53) 
experienced  teachers 

5.  Gradual  induction,  support,  etc.  (46) 

6.  Inservice  programs — especially  '^Teacher  (39) 
Effectiveness  Training'' 

7.  Opportunity  to  plan  lessons  and  units  (21) 
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TmbU  8.29 

Perceived  Ueeknesscs  of  the  Internship  Program 


Frequency 


Weakness 

Principals 

of 
Interns 

Supervising 
Teachers 

Interns 

Total 

1.  Guidelines:     role,  evaluation 
legal  status,  abuses 

24 

106 

171 

301 

2.  No  credit  for  certification/ 
salary 

12 

13 

68 

93 

3.  Salary  too  low 

38 

32 

70 

No  guarantee  of  Job,  priority 

M 

30 

32 

66 

5.  Status  vis-a-vis  "regular" 
beginning  teachers 

3 

IM 

35 

52 

6.  More  training  for  supervising 
teachers 

6 

21 

11 

38 

7.  Should  not  be  used  to  replace 
teachers 

3 

10 

21 

34 

8.  ^mck  of  continuous  experience 
an''  full  responsibility 

6 

19 

25 

9.  Excessive  evaluation  and 
supervision  of  Interns 

M 

4 

11 

19 

10.  Should  be  voluntary  or  as  needed 

M 

6 

4 

14 

11.  Inappropriate  placement 

9 

4 

13 

10 

3 

13 

13.  Should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
Joos  during  internship 

12 

12 

3  4 
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Table  8.30 

Perceived  Strengths  of  the  Internship  Program 


Strength 


Principals 
of 
Interns 


Frequency 


Supervising 
Teache rs 


Interns 


Total 


1.  Practical  experience:     opportunity  26 
to  teach  beyond  practicum 

2.  Transition  into  teaching  and  24 
support  i^ile  learning 

3.  Opportunity  to  work  with  and  observe  22 
experienced »  expert  teachers 

4.  Can  learn  the  ropes — expectations  and  20 

roles 

5.  Improves  skills  and  techniques  and  14 
resolves  teaching  problems 

6.  Provides  a  range  of  experience — many  15 
grades  and  subject  areas — and  caters 

for  grade  level  preferences 

7.  Increases  confidence  10 

8.  Helps  schools  through  extra  teaching  16 
resources 

9.  Allows  development  of  personal  styles  10 
and  strategies 

10.  Impr<^ves  job  prospects  2 

11.  Aids  in  career  decision  making  8 

12.  Fresh  ideas  motivate  staff  11 

13.  Feedback  permits  self -evaluation  10 

14.  Opportunity  to  collect  and  4 
develop  material* 

15.  Can  learn  routines  and  classroom  8 
management  strategies 

16.  Gets  educators  started  and  involved  6 

17.  Evaluation  weeds  out  the  weak  6 

18.  It's  a  job — preferable  to  no 
employment 

19.  Can  learn  to  know  and  understand  2 
students 


54 
85 
61 
36 
12 
18 

18 
27 

12 

20 
18 
19 


13 


98 
62 
57 
26 
30 
27 

21 
3 

18 

16 
9 

13 
13 

11 

14 

14 


178 
171 
140 
82 
54 
50 

49 
46 

40 

38 

35 
30 
23 
23 

21 

20 
19 
14 

11 
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8.  Opportunity  to  build  up  materials  and  (18) 
resources 

9.  Opportunity  to  evaluate  and  report  (13) 
pupil  progress 

10.  Opportunity  to  learn  about  children  (12) 

11.  Improvement  of  job  prospects  (8) 

12.  Provided  immediate  employment  (5) 

Least  beneficial  aspects  of  the  program,  according  to 
interns ,  were : 

1.  The  experience  did  not  count  toward  (45) 
salary  or  certification 

2.  The  salary  was  too  low  (40) 

3.  Being  referred  to  and  treated  as  (30) 
'^student  teachers'^ 

4.  Being  asked  to  change  teaching  assignments  (21) 
too  frequently 

5.  Excessive  supervision  and  insufficient  (19) 
responsibility 

6.  Unclear  guidelines  (15) 

7.  Lack  of  opportunity  to  take  full  (14) 
responsibility  for  classes 

8.  No  job  guarantee  (14) 

9.  Used  as  aides  and  substitute  teachers  (7) 

10.  Inappropriate  assignments  (6) 

11.  Insufficient  time  to  observe,  at  the  (5) 
beginning  of  internship 

12.  Inappropriate  inservice  programs  (3) 


It  should  be  noted  also  that  48  respondents  identified 
no  aspects  of  the  program  that  were  not  beneficial.  With 
reference  to  other  comments,  it  «/as  obvious  that  clearer 
guidelines  could  be  expected  to  resolve  most  of  the  problems 
cited,  except  for  those  related  to  credit  for  the  year  of 
experience,  salary,  and  job  guarantees. 

To  shed  light  on  the  training  needs  of  teachers, 
supervising  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they  saw  as 
weaknesses  of  their  interns.     Only  about  40%  of  the 
supervising  teachers  responded  to  this  question,  and  77  of 
these  reported  that  they  observed  no  weaknesses.    A  list  of 
weaknesses  reported  by  10  or  more  respondents  appears  in 
Table  8.31. 

Supervising  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  strengths  of 
interns  were  also  sought,  and  these  are  presented  in  Table 
8.32.    Again,  only  strengths  acknowledged  by  10  or  more 
respondents  are  reported. 

In  general,  the  interns  were  viewed  very  positively  by 
all  overseeing  groups.     Clearly,  a  high  priority  is  placed 
on  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  learn.     One  comment  that 
was  frequently  made  was  that  there  may  be  a  positive  bias  in 
favor  of  the  total  program  because  the  interns  were  of  high 
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Table  8.31 

Weaknesses  of  Interns  as  Perceived  by  Supervising  Teachers 


Frequency 

Weakness  of  Interns  of  Mention 


1. 

Classroom  management  (control  and 
discipline) 

57 

2. 

Inadequate  teaching  skills 

35 

3. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and/or 
curricula 

• 

26 

4. 

Inability  to  organize  time  effectively 

19 

5. 

Inability  to  establish  rapport  with  students 

16 

6. 

Lack  of  experience  and  confidence 

16 

7. 

Too  dependent 

15 

8. 

Lack  of  enthusiasm 

14 

Table  8.32 

Strengths  of  interns  as  Perceived  by  Supervising  Teachers 


Frequency 

Strength  of  Interns  of  Mention 


1. 

Enthusiasm,  willingness  to  work  hard 

139 

2. 

Good  rapport  with  students 

86 

3. 

Good  planning,  preparation,  organization 

68 

4. 

Good  knowledge  of  subject 

20 

5. 

Ability  to  select  appropriate  activities 
and  prepare  original  materials 

16 

6. 

Flexible,  adaptable 

15 

307 
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calibre.     Some  felt  it  was  also  possible  that  the  interns 
worked  hard  because  they  saw  it  as  a  way  to  acquire  jobs. 
This,  in  turn,  sometimes  led  to  abuse  because  interns  felt 
they  could  not  say  ''no''  to  unreasonable  demands. 

In  item  46,  beginning  teachers  were  asked  to  state  what 
they  saw  as  the  major  problem  confronting  beginning 
teachers.    Many  listed  more  than  one  problem  each.  The 
following  problems  were  reported  by  10  or  more  beginning 
teachers:     shock  arising  out  of  the  transition  from  theory 
to  priictice  (n  =  34)  ;  time  management  (n  =  28)  ;  classroom 
discipline  (n  =  27) ;  poor  evaluation  and  reporting  (n  =  24) ; 
lack  of  planning  skills  (n  =  23);  lack  of  knowledge  about 
classroom  management  (n  =  21) ;  insufficient  knowledge  of 
school  routines  (n  =  19) ;  lack  of  jobs  (n  =  16) ;  uncertainty 
about  sources  of  curriculum  materials  (n  =  15) ;  shortage  of 
curriculum  knowledge  (n  =  15) ;  and  lack  of  feedback  about 
performance  (n  =  14) .     The  beginning  teachers  who  reported 
these  problems  came  from  all  three  universities  in  the 
study.     Indeed,  based  upon  the  problems  reported  and  an 
examination  in  institutions  from  which  the  respondents 
graduated,  it  seemed  that  no  university  or  region  prepares 
teachers  better  or  worse  than  any  other. 

Beginning  teachers  were  also  asked  whether  or  not 
internship  should  be  compulsory  and  reasons  for  those 
opinions.    Twenty-six  did  not  respond  to  this  question;  of 
the  remaining  respondents,  172  disapproved  of  compulsory 
internship  and  41  approved.     These  reasons  for  disapproving 
were  reported  more  frequently  than  10  times:  unnecessary 
adjunct  to  practicum  (n  =  39) ;  educators  need  total  control 
of  their  own  classrooms  (n  =  33);  and  internship  attracts 
inadequate  salary  and  no  credit  toward  certification  (n  = 
16)  •     The  only  well-supported  reason  for  commending 
compulsory  internship  was  that  it  is  good  experience  (n  = 
15).     Qualified  support  was  offered  on  two  further  grounds: 
retain  the  internship  but  reserve  it  for  those  who  cannot 
obtain  regular  jobs  (n  =  3  3) ;  and  pursue  internship  only  if 
university  preparation  is  changed  to  three  years  of  course 
work  plus  a  one-year  internship  (n  =  14) . 

Beginning  teachers  were  also  invited  to  record 
additional  comments  about  their  first-year  teaching 
experience.     Only  two  comments  were  made  frequently  enough 
to  warrant  mention  here:     ''I  chose  the  right  profession''  (n 
=  49) ,  and  "It  was  very  tough  at  first  but  I  am  enjoying  it 
now"  (n  =  13) .     The  greatest  strength  most  people  perceived 
in  the  program  related  to  the  opportunity  to  practice  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers.     It  seems  that  the 
objective  of  gradual  transition  was  being  met. 

Item  48  asked  principals  of  interns  and  supervising 
teachers  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  would  have  been 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  program  had  they  known  as 
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much  about  the  program  as  they  know  now.     They  were  also 
asked  to  provide  reasons  for  those  opinions.     This  item  was 
intended  to  elicit  comments  beyond  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  mentioned  in  previous  responses.     As  Table  8.33 
shows,  many  additional  perceptions  were  obtained. 

The  final  item  (Item  49)  asked  respondents  in  this 
aspects  of  the  study  for  general  comments  that  they  might 
wish  to  make.    While  many  issues  had  already  been  dealt 
with^  further  ideas  were  also  introduced.     All  responses 
were  analyzed^  and  a  summary  is  presented  in  Table  8.34. 

Of  the  620  who  responded  to  this  item,  all  but  13  were 
strongly  supportive  of  the  program.    While  many  indicated 
that  the  experience  was  an  important  one  for  interns, 
another  common  response  was  that  schools  in  general  had 
benefited;  interns  had  brought  enthusiasm,  energy,  new  ideas 
and  positive  input.    This  frequently  resulted  in  renewal  and 
interest  in  self-evaluation  among  supervising  teachers.  At 
a  minimum,  the  program  provided  for  improved  staff 
utilization  because  it  provided  '^extra  bodies^  in  many 
classrooms. 

Of  the  few  (13)  respondents  who  were  negative  about  the 
program,   7  indicated  that  they  felt  that  not  all  new 
graduates  needed  such  an  experience.     Time  imposition  on 
administrators — who,  unlike  classroom  teachers,  do  not 
usually  get  extra  time  off  for  supervision — was  mentioned 
six  times.     Two  felt  that  the  program  was  too  complex  and 
that  there  were  too  many  rules. 

Taken  together,  these  comments  support  other  findings 
in  this  study:     the  program  was  seen  as  being  generally 
beneficial.     Better  guidelines  may  resolve  problems  of 
expectations,  inequity  and  abuse,  and  credit  for  experience 
needs  to  be  examined,  especially  if  the  internship  is  to  be 
compulsory.     Attitudes  appeared  to  be  affected  significantly 
by  the  problem  of  job  prospects,  and  the  salary  was 
considered  to  be  too  low  if  the  work  assignment  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  beginning  teachers  who  has  not  undergone 
internship.     Howevc^.  most  respondents  felt  that,  if  these 
issues  were  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  government  level,  other 
difficulties  could  be  resolved  at  the  school  and 
jurisdiction  levels.     Finally,  the  program  was  particularly 
popular  among  principals  and  supervising  teachers.  Indeed, 
many  expressed  interest  in  having  more  interns  in  the 
future . 


Summarv 


A  number  of  summary  statements  about  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project  may  be  identified  from  the  foregoing 
discussion  of  questionnaire  responses  by  the  principals  of 
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TabU  8.33 


Reasons  Citsd  hj  Principals  of  Intsms  «nd  Supervising  Teachers  for  Retrospectively 
i^prorins  Their  Decisions  to  Participate  in  the  Internship  Progran 


Reason 

of 

Supervising 
Teachers 

iotai 

1. 

A  valuable  experience  for  interns — in  particular.^^ 
Lnproves  skills  and  shows  then  what  teaching  really 
involves 

111 

57 

168 

2. 

Has  a  positive  effect  on  all — motivates  students, 
especially 

105 

55 

160 

3. 

Provides  new  input,  ideas  and  siotivation 

26 

100 

126 

4. 

Belps  in  group  vork  and  utilizes  specialist  skills 
(e.g.,  PE,  Music) 

48 

39 

87 

5. 

A  good  progran,  believe  in  it  and  enjoy  helping 

24 

36 

60 

6. 

Interns  bring  energy  and  enthusiasm 

17 

20 

37 

7. 

Good  transition,  vith  guided  experience 

14 

18 

32 

8. 

Provides  professional  responsibility 

9 

22 

31 

9. 

Causes  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own  performance 

8 

20 

28 

10. 

Mutual  benefits  with  reasonable  work  trade-off 

4 

23 

27 

11. 

Provides  employment  and  improves  intern's  chances  of 
employment 

14 

6 

20 
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TabU  8.34 

General  Cooments  about  the  Intemsh^^  xerogram 


Frequency  of  Mention 

Coanant 

Principals 
of 
Interns 

Supervising 

Interns 

Total 

1. 

Good  program 

19 

38 

86 

133 

2. 

Heed  guldellnas  about  expectations  and 
e valua  1 1 on 

12 

65 

3. 

Should  grant  credit  for  experience  gained 

20 

25 

4. 

Heed  better  care  for  future  interns 
(e.g.,  job  opportunities) 

5 

10 

22 

37 

5. 

Bad  an  excellent  intern 

10 

30 

6. 

Low  salary 

— 

12 

16 

28 

7. 

Staff  vere  very  helpful 

— 

22 

22 

8. 

Prepares  better  teachers 

5 

11 

16 

9. 

Inappropriate  assignaent  leads  to  abuse 

12 

12 

10. 

Schools  need  laore  input  into  selection 

4 

8 

12 

11. 

Provides  an  extra  person,  improving 
staff  utilisation 

4 

7 

11 

12. 

Too  nany  classes,  areas  and  levels 

9 

9 

13. 

I  enjoyed  it 

3 

6 

9 

14. 

Staff  attitude  about  status  is  a  problem 

8 

8 

15. 

More  variety  in  assignment  needed 

5 

5 

16. 

Duration  is  too  long 

4 

4 
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interns,  supervising  teachers,  interns,  principals  of 
beginning  teachers  and  beginning  teachers  in  this  study. 
These  remarks  are  grouped  under  two  general  headings  of 
''general'^  and  ^policy  issues.^ 


General 

1.  There  was  general  support  among  all  respondents 
groups  for  continuation  of  the  internship  program.  However, 
when  beginning  teachers  were  asked  whether  internship  should 
be  compulsory,  many  disagreed. 

2.  The  majority  of  interns  benefited  from  the 
Professional  Development  Grant,  either  through  professional 
development  activities  organized  by  their  school 
jurisdictions  or  through  support  to  attend  activities 
outside  their  jurisdictions. 

3.  There  was  a  strong  positive  relationship  between 
grade  level  preferences  of  interns  and  beginning  teachers 
and  the  grade  levels  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

4.  Interns  and  beginning  teachers  were  perceived  to  be 
equally  well  prepared  at  the  outset  of  their  appointments, 
and  the  first  year  in  the  classroom  appeared  to  be  ecjually 
effective  for  both  groups  in  developing  their  teaching 
skills. 

5.  Supervising  teachers  of  interns,  given  the  released 
time  provided  by  the  intern,  did  not  feel  burdened  by 
substantial  increases  in  their  workloads. 

6.  Very  few  schools  with  interns  obtained  special 
funding  from  their  jurisdictions  to  purchase  materials  on 
behalf  of  their  interns. 

7.  Alberta  Education  personnel  were  not  substantially 
involved  in  supervising  either  interns  or  beginning 
teachers . 

8.  Primary  responsibility  for  supervising  beginning 
teachers  continues  to  rest  with  school  administrators,  but 
responsibility  for  evaluating  interns  resides  more  with 
supervising  teachers. 

9.  Most  interns  accepted  their  appointments  because 
they  could  not  obtain  regular  teaching  positions.  They 
expected  that  working  as  interns  would  lead  to  permanent 
positions. 

10.  In  some  instances,  interns  were  treated  as  if  they 
were  student  teachers  by  staff.     There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  regarding  the  role  of  the  intern. 
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Policy  Issues 

1.  In  general,  supervising  teachers  were  not  given 
specific  training  for  their  role.     Indeed,  many  supervising 
teachers  expressed  a  desire  for  formal  training  in 
supervisory  techniques. 

2.  Induction  of  interns  into  teaching  tended  to  be 
graduated,  but  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  teaching  responsibility  was  increased 
and  in  the  degrees  of  teaching  responsibility  initially 
assigned.    A  definition  of  '^full-time  teaching'^  in  the 
guidelines  appears  to  be  needed.     In  many  instances, 
full-time  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  is  8  0%  of  the 
school  day,  while  at  the  elementary  level  it  is  generally 
100%  of  the  school  day. 

3.  Strong  dissatisfaction  was  expressed — particularly 
among  the  interns — with  the  level  of  remuneration  for  the 
work  done  by  interns.    There  may  need  to  be  a  clearer 
description  in  the  Provincial  Guidelines  concerning  the 
extent  and  nature  of  interns'  workload. 

4.  Interns  and  other  groups  of  respondents  disapproved 
of  the  present  policy  of  not  providing  credit  toward 
permanent  certification  for  internship  experience, 

5.  There  were  substantial  variations  in  the  frequency 
and  forms  of  evaluation  of  interns.     Specific  guidelines  may 
need  to  be  established  in  connection  with  evaluation 
procedures  and  responsible  parties. 
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APPENDIX  A 


"MASTER  QUESTIONNAIRE*  COMPRISING  ALL  ITEMS  FROM 
INDIVIDUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  INSTRTTMENTS 
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ITEM 


I.  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  DATA/SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  How  many  Interns  were  appointed  In  the  school  prior  to  Nov  1/85?  X 

2.  Date  jf  initial  appointment  of  Intern(s).  X 

3.  Contract  termination  date  of  Intern  if  prior  to  June  30/86.  X 

4.  Reason(s}  for  early  termination.  X 

5.  Please  circle  the  appropriate  number  identifying  the  type  of  X 
jurisdiction  within  which  your  school  operates. 

County   1  School  Division  5 

Public  School  District.  .  2  Regional  School  District  .  .  6 

Protestant  Separate  S.  D.  3  Roman  Catholic  Public  S  D  .7 

Roman  Catholic  S.  D.     .  .  4  Consolidated  School  District  8 

6.  What  is  your  school's  location?  X 

Urban    1 

Rural    2 

7.  What  grade  levels  are  served  by  your  school.     (Circle  number).  X 

K-6  .  .  .  1         K-  9  ...  4         10-12  ...  7 
.  .  .  2         7-12  ...  5  K-12  ...  8 

7-9  ...  3         9-12  ...  6  1-12  ...  9 

Ocner  (Please  specify) 


8.  How  many  certificated  teachers  are  on  staff  at  your  school?  X       X       X       X  X 

9.  How  many  Beginning  Teachers  were  appointed  to  the  school  during  X 
the  1985/86  academic  year? 

10.  Sex  of  Beginning  Teacher/Intern.  X  X 


*Pj  -  Principals  of  interns;  -  Principals  of  beginning  teachers;  S  =  Supervising  teachers; 
iS  -  Interns;  B  «  Beginning  teachers 
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I.  (CONTINUED — Demographic  and  Descriptive  Data/Sample  Characteristics) 

11.  In  which  institution  did  you  complete  your  certification 
requirements? 

U  of  Alberta  1         U  of  Calgary  3 

U  of  Alberta,  Faculte  Saint-Jean.  2  U  of  Lethbridge    ...  4 

Other  (Please  specify)   


12.  In  what  year  did  you  receive  your  Interim  Professional 
Certificate? 

1985    1         1982   4 

1984    2         1981  or  earlier.  .  5 

1983   3 

13.  Which  grade  level(s)  do  you  feel  most  comfortable  teaching? 

K-6  1 

Junior  High  ...  2 
Senior  High    ...  3 

14.  At  which  grade  level  has  most  of  your  teaching  taken  place 
this  school  year? 

K-6  1 

Junior  High  ...  2 
Senior  High    ...  3 

15.  What  was  your  age  on  September  1/85?   


16.  Sex:    Male  ...  1         Female  ...  2 

17.  Sex  of  Supervising  Teacher:    Male  ...  1         Female  ...  2 


ITEM 


I.  (CONTINUED—Demographic  and  Descriptive  Data/Sample  Characteristics) 

18.  Please  rate  the  following  in  terms  of  importance  in  your  decision 
to  take  part  in  the  Internship. 
1  «  Not  Important 
5  -  Very  Important 
0  ■  No  Opinion 

Not  Very  No 

Important       Important  Opinion 

1.  I  needed  more  experience         12      3      4      5  0 
under  guided  instruction 

than  was  provided  by  the 
Practicum. 

2.  I  wanted  additional  12      3     4      5  0 
experience  to  increase  my 

self-confidence . 

3.  I  anticipated  that  the 
Internship  would  lead  to 
a  permanent  position. 

4.  I  anticipated  that  the 
Internship  would  become 
a  requirement  for  a 
permanent  position. 

5.  I  was  offered  a  beginning 
teacher  appointment  that 
was  unsuitable  to  me. 

6.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
teaching  position. 

7.  Other  (please  specify) 


ERJC 


1      2      3      4  5  0 

1      2      3      4  5  0 

1      2      3      4  5  0 

1      2      3      4  5  0 

1      2      3      4  5  0 
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!•  (CONTINUED—Demographlc  and  Descriptive  Data/Sample  Characteristics) 

19,  Please  rate  the  following  in  terms  of  importance  in  your 
decision  NOT  to  take  part  in  the  Internship  Program. 

1  *  Not  Important 

2  «  Very  Important 
0  =  No  Opinion 

Not  Very  No 

Important        Important  Opinion 

!•  I  felt  that  tne  Practlcum         12      3      4      5  0 
provided  sufficient 
experience  for  teaching. 

1.  I  was  confident  in  my  12      3      4      5  0 

ability  to  manage  a  full- 
time  teaching  position. 

3.  I  was  offered  a  teaching  12      3      4      5  0 
appointment  that  was 
suitable  to  me. 

4.  The  salary  for  the  Intern-        12      3      4      5  0 
ship  was  inadequate  for 
my  needs. 

5.  I  did  not  receive  adequate        12      3      4      5  0 
information  about  the 
Internship  Program. 

6.  I  did  not  receive  12      3      4      5  0 
information  about  the 
Internship  Program  soon 
enough. 

?•  Other  (please  specify).  12      3      4      5  0 


ERLC 
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ITEM 


II.  FUNDING 

20.  Has,  or  will,  your  Internship  Program  benefit  from  the  special 
Professional  Development  Grant  available  for  Interns  through 
the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Projec*-? 

Yes    1 

No    2 

If  "Yes",  please  explain  briefly. 


.  Have  you  received  additional  funding  to  purchase  Instructional 
resource  materials/supplies  for  your  Intern? 

Yes    I 

No  2 


.  If  your  answer  to  Question  21  was  "Yes",  how  much  additional 
money  did  you  receive? 

Amount  $ 


How  utilized  (specify) 


3 1 9 


ITEM  p  p 

:  B 


III,  SUPPORT  SERVICES  AND  SUPERVISION 


23.  Please  Indicate  below  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  listed 
support  services  was  utilized  by  Internship  supervlsor(s)  In 
your  school. 


1  *  Very  Little 
5  »  A  Great  Deal 
0  *  Can't  Tell 


Extent  of  Utilization 


Very 
tie 


LI 


1.  Teachers  other  than  the 
supervising  teacher. 

2.  Administrators  In  your 
school. 

3.  Central  Office  Personnel 
In  your  school  system. 

4.  Alberta  Education  Regional 
Office  Personnel. 

5.  Alberta  Education  Central 
Office  Personnel. 

6.  Other  (please  specify) 


A  Great 
Deal 


Can't 
Tell 

0 


0 
0 


X 


ERLC 
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Pj      Pg      S        I  B 


III.  (CONTINUED—Support  Services  and  Supervision) 


24.  Please  Indicate  below  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  following 
was  utilized  In  providing  supervision  for  the  Beginning  Teacher/ 
Intern  In  your  school. 


1  »  Very  Little 
5  «  A  Great  Deal 
0  »  Can't  Tell 


1.  Other  teachers  In  your 
school, 

2.  Administrators  In  your 
school. 

3.  Central  Office  Personnel 
In  your  school  system. 

4.  Alberta  Education  Regional 
Office  Personnel. 

5.  Alberta  Educ^'-lon  Central 
Office  Personnel. 

6.  Other  (please  specify) 


Extent  of  Utilization 


Very 


LI 


tie 


A  Great 
Deal 

4  5 
4  5 


5 
5 


Can't 
Tell 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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P3      S        I  B 


I.  (CONTINUED—Support  Services  and  Supervision) 


25.  Please  Indicate  below  to  what  extent  the  following  personnel 

were  involved  in  assessment  of  your  Intern  or  Beginning  Teacher. 
Very  Little 


5  =  To  A  Great  Extent 
0  =  Not  Used 


1.  One  teacher  only 

2.  Several  teachers 

3.  An  administrator  from 
your  school 

4.  A  Central  Office 
representative  from  your 
school  system 

3.  An  Alberta  Education 
Regional  Office 
representative 

6.  Other  (specify) 


Very 
Little 

1 

1 


To  A 

Great 

Extent 


Not 
Used 

0 

0 

0 
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III.  (CONTINUED— Support  Services  and  Supervision) 

26.  In  Column  I,  please  Indicate  the  dea^ee  to  which  vou  experienced 

concern  In  the  areas  listed  below,  and  In  Column  II  to  what  

extent  assistance  was  available.   

1  =  Very  Little 

5  -  Very  Great                  Column  I  Column  II 

°  '  '^""^                             Extent  of  Extent  of 

Concern  Assistance  Available 

Very         Very    Non :  Very         Very  None 


Little      Great  Little 


Great 


1.  Understanding      12345       0  12345  0 
the  philosophy 

of  the  sc^'ool 

2.  Learning  school  12345       0  12345 
routines 


0 


3.  Availability  of  12345       0  12345  0 
experienced 

teacher  or  teachers  to  discuss  problems  related  to  teaching 

4.  Having  the  1    2    3    4    5       0  1    2    3    4    5  0 
opportunity  to 

observe  other  teachers 

5.  Understanding      12345       0  12345  0 
the  expectations 

of  the  school  regarding  the  role  and  functions  of  a  beginning 
teacher  or  Intern 

6.  Availability        12345       0  12345  0 
of  informal 

evaluation  by  Principal  or  other  supervisory  personnel 
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III.  (CONTINUED— Support  Services  and  Supervision) 
26.  (Continued) 

7.  Availability        12345       0  12345  0 
of  formal 

evaluation  by  Principal  or  other  supervisory  personnel 

8.  AvallablJlty        12345       0  12345  0 
of  feedback 

on  specific  aspects  (strategies,  techniques,  etc.)  of  teaching 

9.  Other  (please      12345       0  12345  0 
specify) 


27.  In  column  I  please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  desired  help  X  X 

in  each  area  and  in  column  II  the  extent  to  which  help  was  provided. 

1  -  Very  Little  

5  »  Very  Great  Column  I 

0  »  None  Help 

Desired 

Very         Very  None 
Little  Great 

1.  Orientation  to    1    2    3    4    5  0 
the  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year 

2.  Coping  with         12    3    4    5  0 
the  demands 
of  supervisors 

3.  Coping  with         12    3    4    5  0 
apprehension 

related  to  the  adequacy  of  your  teaching 
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Column  II 
Help 

Provided 

Very  Very  None 
Little  Great 

1    2    3    4    5  0 


1    2    3    4    5  0 


1    2    3    4    5  0 


ITEM 

III,  (CONTINUED—Support  Services  and  Supervision) 
27.  (Continued) 

4,  Managing  your      12345       0  12345  0 
time  effectively 

5,  Feeling  12345       0  12345  0 
comfortable 

Interacting  with  school  staff 

6,  Feeling  12345       0  12345  0 
comfortable  In 

dealing  with  parents 

7-  Becoming  12345       0  12345  0 

Involved  with 

teachers'  professional  organization 

8.  Being  given         12345       0  12345  0 
opportunlMes 

to  participate  In  In-servlce  programs 

9.  Indentlfylng        12345       0  12345  0 
effective 

teaching  behaviors  through  observations,  discussions,  etc., 
with  teachers  and  supervisors,  etc. 

10.  Other  (please      12345       0  12345  0 

specify) 


ERIC 
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III*  (CONTINUED— Support  Services  and  Supervision) 

28.  Please  indicate  your  degree  of  satisfaction  with  each  of  the 
following. 

Very  Very 
Dissatisfied  Satisfied 

1.  Assignment  to  this  particular  12        3       4  5 
school 

2.  Supervisory  assistance  provided  12       3       4  5 
by  administrators 

3.  Supervisory  assistance  provided  12  3  4  5 
by  teacher(s) 

4.  Orientation  to  the  community  12  3  4  5 

5.  Orientation  to  the  school  12  3  4  5 

6.  Orientation  to  the  classroom  12  3  4  5 

7.  Orientation  to  courses  taught  12  3  4  5 

8.  Opportunities  for  observation  12  3  4  5 

9.  Variety  of  teaching  opportunities  12  3  4  5 

10.  Professional  development  12  3  4  5 
opportunities 

11.  Evaluation  of  your  progress  12  3  4  5 
by  others 

12.  Your  relationship  with  teachers  12  3  4  5 

13.  Your  relationship  with  support  staff  12  3  4  5 

^r.^^  3  2  I) 

ERLC 


ITEM 


P  P 
I  *B 


B 


:il.  (CONTINUED— Support  Services  and  Supervision) 
28.  (Continued) 

14.  Non-teaching  tasks  assigned  to  you  ] 

15.  Salary  ^ 

16.  Extracurricular  tasks  assigned  1 

17.  Overall  growth  in  your  teaching  1 
performance 


2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 


Please  conunent  on  any  of  the  items  above  that  caused  you  the  most 
dissatisfaction. 


29.  Please  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  each  of  the 
following  statements. 


1.  The  Intern's  placement  was 
appropriate  to  his/her 
teaching  specialization. 

2.  The  Intern  was  well  prepared 
for  teaching  at  the  time  of 
employment. 

3.  There  was  adequate  supervision 
of  the  Intern  during  the  first 
year. 

4.  There  was  adequate  formal 
assessment  of  the  Intern. 


Strongly 
Disagree 

1     2  : 


Strongly  Can't 
Agree  Tell 


ERIC 
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ITEM 


at,  (CONTINUED— Support  Services  and  Supervision) 
29.  (Continued) 


5.  There  was  adequate  Informal 
assessment  of  the  Intern. 

6.  The  Intern  Interacted 
effectively  with  parents. 

7.  The  Intern  Interacted 
effectively  with  other  members 
of  staff. 

8.  There  was  adequate  opportunity 
for  In-servlce  training  of  the 
Intern. 

9.  The  Internship  Program  added 
substantially  to  my  workload. 

10.  My  own  teaching  skills  were 
Improved  as  a  result  of 
participating  In  the  Internship 
Program. 


11 


I  felt  adequately  prepared  to 
act  as  a  Supervising  Teacher. 


12.  I  was  provided  with  adequate 
training  for  acting  as  a 
Supervising  Teacher. 

13.  My  supervision  skills  f 
conf er enc Ing ,  evaluating 
communicating)  were  enhanced 
as  a  result  of  participating 
in  the  Internship  Program. 


3      4  5 


3      4  5 


3      4  5 


3      4  5 


3      4  5 


3      4  5 


3  4  5 
3      4  5 

3      4  5 
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III.  (CONTINUED— Support  Services  and  Supervision) 

30.  Please  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  each  of  the 

following  as  they  apply  to  the  Beginning  Teacher  in  your  school, 


ERIC 


Strongly  St  rongly  Can ' t 
Disagree       Agree  Tell 


!•  The  Beginning  Teacher's  placement  1 
was  appropriate  to  his/her 
teaching  specialization, 

2.  The  Beginning  Teacher  was  well  1 
prepared  for  teaching  at  the  time 
of  employment. 

3.  There  was  adequate  supervision  1 
of  the  Beginning  Teacher  during 
the  first  year. 

4.  There  was  adequate  formal  1 
assessment  of  the  Beginning 
Teacher  during  the  first  year. 

5.  There  was  adequate  Informal  1 
assessment  of  the  Beginning 
Teacher  during  the  flret  year. 

6.  The  Beginning  Teacher  In  my  1 
school  would  have  benefitted 

from  an  Internship. 

7.  The  Beginning  Teacher  Interacted  1 
effectively  with  parents. 

8.  The  Beginning  Teacher  Interacted  1 
effectively  with  other  staff. 


0 


ITEM 

III*  (CONTINUED—Support  Services  and  Supervision) 
30-  (Continued) 

9.  There  was  adequate  opportunity        12      3      4      5  0 
for  In-servlce  training  of  the 
Beginning  Teacher. 

31.  Was  there  a  formal  Orientation  Program  for  your  Intern/Beginning 
Teacher  prior  to  or  during  his/her  first  month  at  your  school. 

Yes  1        No  2 


Please  describe  briefly  what  the  Orientation  consisted  of. 


32.  Please  Indicate  below  approximately  how  much  time  you  spent  in 
actual  classroom  teaching  at  various  points  during  the  year  as 
inculcated  below: 

Time  of  Year  Amount  of  Time 


Beginning  of  year  (Sept-Oct) 
Middle  of  year  (Jan-Feb) 
End  of  Year  (Apr-June) 


1/^      1/2      3/4  full-time 


30 


p  p 

I  B 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  INTERNSHIP 

33.  Please  Indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  each  of  the  X 
following  statements 

Strorgly       Strongly  Can't 
Disagree       Agree  Tell 

1.  The  Internship  Program  12      3      4      5  0 
substantiaily  increased  the 

workload  of  the  school's 
administrators • 

2.  The  Internship  Program  12      3      4      5  0 
substantially  increased  the 

workload  of  other  teachers  in 
the  school. 

3.  The  Intern's  placement  was  12      3      4      5  0 
appropriate  to  his/her 

teaching  specialization. 

4.  Alberta  Education  criteria  for       12      3      4      5  0 
selecting  Interns  were  known  to 

me. 

5.  Alberta  Education  selection  12      3      4      5  0 
criteria  for  Interns  were 

appropriate. 

6.  Alberta  Education  criteria  for       12      3      4      5  0 
selecting  Interns  were  adhered 

to. 

7.  The  Intern  was  well  prepared  for    1      2      3      4      5  0 
teaching  when  he/she  entered  the 

Program. 


ERLC 
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ITEM 


Pj      P3      S        I  B 


IV.  (CONTINUED— Adianlstration  and  Implementation  of  Internship) 
33.  (Continued) 

8.  The  presence  of  the  Intern  had  a    1      2      3      4  5 
positive  impact  on  student 
learning. 

9.  The  school  was  provided  with 
adequate  Information  regarding 
the  Internship  Program. 

10.  Training  for  the  Supervising 
Teacher (s)  was  adequate. 

11.  There  was  adequate  supervision 
of  the  Intern  In  my  school. 

12.  Policy  regarding  gradual 
Induction  of  Interns  Into 
classroom  teaching  was 
established. 

13.  The  policy  regarding  gradual 
induction  into  classroom 
teaching  was  appropriate. 

14.  The  policy  regarding  gradual 
induction  into  classroom  teaching 
was  adhered  to. 

15.  The  Intern  was  given  sufficient      12      3      4      5  0 
opportunity  to  interact  with 

parents. 

16.  The  Intern  was  given  sufficient      12      3      4      5  0 
opportunity  to  interact  with  the 

co^ununity. 
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1 


1 


1 


2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


4 
4 


4 


5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


ITEM 


IV.  (CONTINUED— Administration  and  Implementation  of  Internship) 
33.  (Continued) 


17.  The  Intern  was  given  sufficient 
opportunity  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  teachers. 

18.  There  was  adequate  formal 
assessment  of  the  Intern's 
performance  throughout  the 
Internship. 

19.  There  was  adequate  Informal 
assessment  of  the  Intern's 
performance  throughout  the 
Internship. 

20.  The  Internship  Program  was 
adequately  funded. 


1 


Pj      Pg      S        I  B 


V.  PREPARATION  AND  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

34.  Please  Indicate  how  well  prepared  ;jrou  feel  your  Intern/Beginning 
Teacher  was  to  perform  the  following  skills  when  he/she  began 
teaching.  — — 


1.  Handle  classroom  routines 

2.  Control  students 

3.  Give  Instructions 

4.  Specify  objectives 


Very 

Poorly 

Prepared 

1  2 

1  2 

I  2 

1  2 


Very 
Well 


5 
5 
5 
5 


Can't 


Prepared  Tell 


0 
0 
0 
0 


X       X        X  X 
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ITEM 


V.  (CONTINUED—Preparatlon  and  Skill  Development) 


34.  (Continued) 

3.  Select  content  1  2 

6.  Organize  material  1  2 

7.  Develop  lesson  plan  1  2 

8.  Develop  unit  plan  1  2 

9.  Present  information  1  2 

10.  Explain  content  1  2 

11.  Use  questioning  techniques  1  2 

12.  Use  pacing  techniques  1  2 

13.  Summarize  content  1  2 

14.  Utilize  instructional  media  1  2 

15.  Establish  rapport  with  students  1  2 

16.  Motivate  students  1  2 

17.  Accommodate  individual  student  1  2 
differences 

18.  Encourage  student  participation  1  2 

19.  Work  with  other  staff  1  2 

20.  Group  students  for  instruction  1  2 


ERLC 


3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 

3  4  5  0 
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ITEM 

V.  (CONTINUED—Preparatlon  and  Skill  Development) 
34.  (Continued) 

21.  Arrange  classroom  learning  1 
environment 


22.  Diagnose  learner  needs 

23.  Prepare  classroom  tests 

24.  Evaluate  student  progress 

25.  Report  student  progress 

26.  Perforin  tasks  of  teaching 
(overall) 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


35.  With  reference  to  your  Beginning  Teacher/Intern,  please  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  ^  feel  the  first  year  or  teaching/Internship 
facilitated  che  development  of  the  tklll  listed  below. 


Very 
Little 


A  Great  Can't 
Deal  Tell 


1-  Handle  classroom  routines 

2.  Control  students 

3.  Give  Instructions 

4.  Specify  objectives 

5.  Select  content 

6.  Organize  material 

7.  Develop  lesson  plan 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
4 
A 

4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ERIC 
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V.  (CONTINUED—Preparatlon  and  Skill  Development) 


35.  (Continued) 

8.  Develop  unit  plan  1  2 

9.  Present  Information  1  2 

10.  Explain  content  1  2 

11.  Use  questioning  techniques  1  2 

12.  Use  pacing  techniques  1  2 

13.  Summarize  content  1  2 

14.  Utilize  media  1  2 

15.  Establish  rapport  with  students  1  2 

16.  Motivate  students  1  2 

17.  Accommodate  Individual  student  1  2 
differences 

18.  Encourage  student  participation  1  2 

19.  Work  with  other  staff  1  2 

20.  Group  students  for  Instruction  1  2 

21.  Arrange  classroom  learning  1  2 
environment 

22.  Diagnose  learner  needs  1  2 

23.  Prepare  classroom  tests  1  2 
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0 
0 
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0 

0 
0 
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0 

0 
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0 
0 
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ITEM 

V.  (CONTINUED—Preparation  and  Skill  Development) 

35.  (Continued) 

24.  Evaluate  student  progress  12      3      4  5 

25.  Report  student  progress  12      3      4  5 

26.  Perform  tasks  of  teaching  12      3      4  5 
(overall) 

VI.  GENERAL  EVALUATION  OF  INTERNSHIP/ RECOMMENDATIONS 

36.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  about 
the  Internship  Program? 

Strongly  Strongly  Can ' t 
Disagree        Agree  Tell 

1.  The  Internship  should  be  12      3      4      5  0 
continued. 

2.  The  Internship  should  be  12      3      4      5  0 
required,  following  a  BEd  or 
equivalent,  for  entry  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

3.  The  Internship  should  be  12      3      4      5  0 
voluntary. 

4.  The  Internship  should  be  changed.  12      3      4      5  0 
Comment. 


ITEM  ^1  ^        ^  ® 


VI*  (CONTINUED — General  Evaluation  of  Internship/Recommendations) 

37.  The  optimal  length  of  the  Internship  should  be:  X  XX 

quarter  year  ...  1  more  than  one  year  ...  4 
half  year  ....  2  other  (specify)  ....  5 
full  year    ....  3  ^  


II.  IMPACT  (EVALUATION  OF  OUTCOMES) 

38.  On  the  ten-point  scale  below,  rate  the  overall  value  of  the  X  XX 

Alberta  Internsliip  at  c  nt.i.;  of  fizilltating  the  transition 
from  student  to  professional  teacher. 

Moderately  Highly 
Don't  know  No  Value  Valuable  Valuable 

0  123456789  10 


39.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  strength  of  your  Beginning  Teacher?  X 

40.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  weakness  the  the  Internship?  X  X 

41.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  strength  of  the  Internship?  X  X 

42.  What  aspects  of  the  Internship  did  you  find  most  beneficial?  X 

43.  What  aspects  of  the  Internship  did  you  find  least  beneficial?  X 

44.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  weakness  of  your  Intern?  X 

45.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  strength  of  your  Intern?  X 

46.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  problem  for  Beginning  Teachers?  X 

3^-3 
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VII*  (CONTINUED—Impact  (Evaluation  of  Outcomes) 

47.  Would  you  recommend  that  all  teacher  be  required  to  take  an 

Internship  Program  before  entering  full-time  teaching?  Yes/No. 
Why /Why  not. 


VIII.  OVERALL  EVALUATION/PROPOSALS,  ETC. 

48.  Are  you  prepared  to  participate  In  the  Internship  Program  again? 
Why/Why  not. 

49.  Comment  on  any  other  aspects  of  the  Internship  Program. 


CHAPTER  9 


SURVEYS  AND  INTERVIEWS  OF  EDUCATION  FACULTY 
STAFF  AND  SENIOR  STUDENTS 
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SQRVEYS  AND  INTERVIEWS  OF  EDUCATION  FACULTY  STAFF 
AND  SENIOR  STUDENTS 


Introduction 


During  the  month  of  March  1986,  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  senior  students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Faculte  Saint-Jean  and  the  Faculties  of  Education  at  three 
universities  in  Alberta. 

The  questionnaires  (Appendix  A)  were  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  all  members  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching 
(Internship)  Project  evaluatioi..     The  questions  resulted 
from  a  study  of  the  Request  for  Proposals,  a  review  of 
related  literature  and  suggestions  arising  from  a  number  of 
discussions  and  inteirviews  with  educators  and  experts  on 
teacher  preparation.     The  questionnaires  were  pilot  tested 
with  groups  of  students  and  staff  members  at  one  of  the 
universities. 


The  senior  education  students  returned  713  completed 
questionnaires  and  the  staff  members  returned  106  completed 
questionnaires.     A  description  of  the  distribution  of 
respondents  is  provided  in  Appendix  B. 

The  questions  requiring  opan-ended  responses  were 
categorized  by  two  analysts,  with  frequent  comparisons  to 
check  on  reliability.     Many  respondents  provided  multiple 
responses  to  questions.     Hence,  the  percentages  do  not  add 
to  100. 


In  addition,  interviews  were  conducted  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  1986  with  selected  members  of  the 
four  education  faculties  concerned.     The  purpose  of  these 
inteirviews  was  to  explore  further  the  attitudes  of  faculty 
members  with  respect  to  various  features  of  the  Alberta 
Internship  Project  to  determine  the  degree  of  support  for 
its  continuance  beyond  the  initial  two  years,  and  to  obtain 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  if  it  were  to  be  continued 
beyond  1937. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  following: 

1.  The  Dean  or  representative  of  the  Dean  of  each 
Faculty  of  Education; 

2.  Several  Associate  or  Assistant  Deans  in  each 
Faculty; 

3.  Department  Chairmen,  Heads  or  ''Directors''; 

4.  Department  members  closely  associated  with  the 
student  teaching  practicum; 

5.  Department  members  closely  associated  with  the 
Alberta  internship  program;  and 

6.  Selected  senior  students. 
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Interviews  ranged  in  length  from  45  minutes  to  an  hour 
and  a  half.     Four  interviews  were  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge,  18  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
and  5  at  the  University  of  Calgary,  for  a  total  of  27 
interviews. 

Information  advanced  at  a  University  of  Calgary  staff 
meeting  on  the  Internship  Project  and  at  three 
university-held  seminars  on  this  topic  was  also  taken  into 
account  in  preparing  this  report. 

For  most  interviews,  a  structured  interview  format  was 
followed.     The  interview  schedule  used  is  provided  in 
Appendix  C. 


Results 


The  remainder  of  this  report  deals  with  the  findings 
from  questionnaires  and  associated  interviews  conducted  in 
this  stage  of  the  evaluation  study.     The  discussion  is 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  questionnaire  items  upon 
which  the  investigation  was  based. 


Familiarity  with  the  Project 

Respondents  were  asked  initially  to  express  opinion 
about  their  general  awareness  of  the  project:     ''To  what 
degree  are  you  familiar  with  the  Alberta  Initiation  to 
Teaching  (Internship)  Project?^    Questionnaire  responses 
were  classified  on  a  five-point  scale  ranging  from  1,  ''Not 
familiar, to  5,  ''Fully  familiar.''    These  responses  are 
detailed  in  Table  9.1. 

In  total,  about  23%  of  both  groups  were  at  best  only 
slightly  familiar  with  the  project.     On  the  other  hand,  31% 
of  the  professors  and  26%  of  the  senior  students  saw 
themselves  as  very  familiar  or  fully  familiar  with  the  ITP. 
Overall,  the  staff  members  were  slightly  more  familiar  with 
the  Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  than  were  the 
students • 


Agreement  with  Stated  Objectives 

In  response  to  the  questionnaire  item,  "To  what  extent 
do  you  agree  with  each  of  the  established  objectives  of  the 
Alberta  internship?"  respondents  provided  perceptions  that 
are  summarized  in  Table  9.2.     Their  responses  were  recorded 
on  a  five-point  scale  from  1,  "Strongly  disagree,"  to  5, 
"Strongly  agree." 
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Table  9.1 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Perceived  Familiarity  with  the  Program 


Senior 
Students 


Faculty 
Members 


Degree  of  Familiarity 

(n  = 
f 

713) 
% 

(n  = 
f 

106) 

% 

Not  familiar 

14 

2 

3 

3 

Slightly  familiar 

149 

21 

20 

19 

Moderately  familiar 

357 

50 

49 

47 

Very  familiar 

161 

23 

19 

18 

Fully  familiar 

27 

4 

14 

13 

No  response 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Mean  scores 


3.05 


3.20 
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Table  9.2 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Extent  or  Agreement  with  Stated  Objectives 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 

(n  =  713)  (n  =  106) 

Stated  Objective  Mean        SD  Mean  SD 


1.  Refinement  of  teaching  3.87  0.89  4.40  0.70 
skills 

2.  Development  of  professional  3.68  0.94  4.09  0.79 
relationships 

3.  Assessment  of  the  intern's  3.13  0.99  3.74  1.06 
suitability  for  placement 

4.  Assessment  of  the  3.48      1.03  3.88  0.96 
effectiveness  of  the 

internship  to  improve 
teacher  competency 

5.  Further  development  of  3.23      1.02  3.74  1.00 
professional  skills  of 

supervising  teachers 
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All  the  mean  scores  were  above  3  (Neutral) ,  indicating 
general  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  ITP,  The 
highest  ranking  objective  was  ''refinement  of  teaching 
skills,^  and  the  lowest  was  '^assessment  of  the  intern's 
suitability  for  placement.''    ''Development  of  professional 
relationships"  was  ranked  second  highest  by  both  groups. 
Senior  students  rated  every  objective  lower  than  did  the 
faculty  members. 

The  extent  to  which  members  of  both  groups  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  each  of  the  stated  objectives  is  illustrated 
more  clearly  when  the  percentages  who  indicated  agreement 
and  disagreement  are  compared,  as  shown  in  Table  9.3.  in 
particular,  23%  of  the  students  and  18%  of  the  faculty 
members  disagreed  with  the  objective  "assessment  of  the 
intern's  suitability  for  placement." 

Interview  responses  added  support  and  new  understanding 
to  these  questionnaire  findings,     in  general,  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  ITP  were  strongly  supported  by  all  who  were 
interviewed,  although  the  degree  of  support  varied  somewhat 
between  groups.     This  difference  is  illustrated  in  the 
comments  which  follow. 

"Refinement  of  teaching  skills"  received  very  strong 
support  by  everyone  interviewed.     However,  some  qualifying 
comments  were  made: 

Whether  a  supervising  teacher  is  in  a  position  to 
assist  in  r'>fining  skills  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

If  this  purpose  is  not  incli^ded  in  internship  it  is 
just  practice. 

It  is  a  requirement  of  the  program  to  provide  dedicated 
supervising  teachers. 

Depends  on  the  quality  of  feedback  received. 

Has  to  be  tied  to  a  professional  development  program. 

Selection  device  of  master  teachers  is  inadequate. 

The  stated  purpose  of  "development  of  professional 
relationships"  also  received  support  but  with  slightly 
greater  reservation.     Students  were  especially  worried  about 
the  danger  of  being  restricted  to  interaction  with  one 
supervising  teacher,  particularly  where  the  match  of 
personalities  may  be  less  than  satisfactory: 

Good  opportunity  for  developing  professional  relation- 
ships. 

Not  so  sure  about  this  one. 
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Tabic  9.3 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributiona  of  Levels  of  Agreeinent  and 
DisagreciDent  with  Stated  Objectives 

Senior  Students  Faculty  Members 

(n  «  713)  (n  -  106) 

Agree  Disagree  Agree  Disagree 

Stated  Objective  fZfZ  fZfZ 

1.  Refinement  of  teaching  skills  5U7      77  62        9  98      92  2  2 

2.  Development  of  professional  relationships      477      67  79      11  82      77  2  2 

3.  Assessment  of  the  Intern' s  suitability  271      38         163      23  71      67  12  11 
for  placement 

4  Assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  423      59         130      19  75      72  10  9 
Internship  to  linprove  teacher  competency 

5  Further  development  of  professional  314  161      23  67      63  13  12 
skills  of  supervising  teachers 
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Socialization  can  be  positive  or  negative. 

Has  to  occur  with  the  help  of  the  ATA  but  I  have 
some  doubts. 

Yes,  but  it  needs  to  be  tied  to  the  larger  program  of 
the  ATA. 

This  is  very  important  because  the  interns  have  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  teacher — professional  relationships 
in  the  system  and  profession  are  complex. 

They  [interns]  should  be  involved  in  all  of  the  staff 
meetings,  committees,  etc.  with  opportunities  the  same 
as  full-fledged  teachers. 

Mentor  relationship  could  help  if  some  freedom  of 
choice  exists. 

The  negative  effects  come  into  place  when  the  master 
teacher  imposes  on  the  intern  his  or  her  methods, 
approaches  and  interactions  which  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  this  intern  at  all. 

^Assessment  of  the  intern's  suitability  for  placement,'' 
even  though  supported  by  most  of  the  individuals 
interviewed,  received  less  support  than  the  other 
objectives.     Students  expressed  concern  about  more 
evaluation,  and  faculty  members  also  questioned  the  need  for 
this  element  in  the  internship.     Comments  were  expressed  as 
follows: 

Definitely. 

Need  to  identify  the  criteria — there  should  be  some 
standard  criteria  attached  to  the  program. 

Important  that  the  interns  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
judgements  about  whether  they  are  suited  for  a 
particular  situation. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  this  one. 

Screening  device  will  be  used  whether  or  not  we  want 
it. 

Finally,  students  were  less  convinced  about  the 
'^further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of 
supervising  teachers^  objective  than  were  faculty  members. 
In  general,   it  was  well  supported  by  many  of  the  faculty 
members : 


Yes,  I  believe  there  should  be  further  development  of 
professional  skills  of  supervising  teachers. 
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I  wouldn't  see  that  as  central  to  the  purpose. 

I  don't  think  it  happens  simply  because  a  supervising 
teacher  has  an  intern • 

This  is  the  one  that  we  want  to  promote  most.  As 
teachers  work  with  the  new  teachers  they  grow — 
life-lorg  education. 

Needs  to  be  addressed — it  may  be  an  issue  rather  than 
a  purpose. 

Only  on  a  chance  basis. 

This  is  very  important — inservice  is  needed — 
universities  could  be  involved — under  internship  this 
could  expand. 

At  this  point,  it  is  also  appropriate  to  consider 
faculty  members'  and  senior  students'  perceptions  of  ^the 
main  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  Alberta  internship.^ 
During  interviews,  respondents  were  questioned  specifically 
on  this  matter. 

The  most  frequent  reason  offered  for  this  new 
initiative  was  that  the  ITP  was  a  manpower  move  to  provide 
more  positions  for  unemployed  teachers.    With  an  anticipated 
800  to  SCO  new  graduates  moving  into  internships  each  year, 
this  program  was  seen  as  creating  opportunities  to  obtain 
teaching  positions  in  Alberta  for  many  job-seeking  teachers. 
Although  job  creation  was  seen  as  the  major  reason  for  the 
ITP,  other  reasons  were  also  advanced.     Some  interviewees 
suggested  that  the  Minister  of  Education  saw  this  as  a  wise 
political  move.     One  individual  speculated  that  the  ITP 
might  be  the  first  move  toward  replacing  part  of  the 
Provincial  teacher  education  programs  with  internship.  A 
number  of  the  interviewees,  however,  considered  that  the 
idea  of  an  internship  had  been  discussed  during  the  past  six 
years,  that  the  Minister  had  for  a  long  time  promoted 
internship  for  teachers,  and  that  he  had  seized  the 
opportunity  to  implement  this  idea  when  funds  became 
available  for  the  two-year  experiment.    As  an  Associate  Dean 
of  Education  at  one  university  mentioned,  ''The  main  reason 
was  a  political  one  by   :he  Minister  of  Education,  but  the 
rationale  wasn't  political.^ 


Positive  Aspects  of  the  Internship 

Open-ended  responses  to  the  questionnaire  item    What  do 
you  see  as  the  most  positive  features  of  the  Alberta 
Internship?'^  are  summarized  in  Table  9.4. 

Owing  to  the  burden  on  respondents  to  propose  positive 
features  for  themselves,  there  is  little  more  than  25% 
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Table  9.4 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Perceptions  of  Positive  Features  of  the 
Alberta  Internship 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 
(n  =  713)  (n  =  106) 


Positive  Feature 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1. 

Providing  real  teaching 
experiences 

215 

30 

12 

11 

2. 

Facilitating  acquisition 
of  a  position 

214 

30 

20 

19 

3. 

Providing  opportunity  to 
develop  methods  and  skills 

131 

18 

21 

20 

4. 

Providing  a  gradual 
transition  to  teaching 

72 

10 

26 

25 

5. 

Providina  hplnfiil  ciiin^r*— 
vision  and  support 

71 

10 

19 

18 

6. 

Providing  experiences 
without  full  responsibility 

66 

9 

13 

12 

7. 

Testing  the  adequacy  of 
intern  and  system 

7 

1 

11 

10 

8. 

Establishing  teaching  as  a 
profession 

3 

—  * 

1 

1 

9. 

Changing  the  role  of  the 
university 

3 

3 

10. 

Promoting  professional 
growth  of  supervising 
teachers 

3 

3 

No  response 

85 

12 

12 

11 

♦Percentage  is  less  than  0.5%. 
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support  within  either  group  for  any  particular  feature. 
Nevertheless,  certain  asj^ects  of  the  program  stand  out.  In 
particular,  senior  students  valued  the  internship  providing 
real  experiences  of  teaching  and  for  facilitating 
acquisition  of  positions.     In  addition,  in  provided  helpful 
supervision  and  support  and  a  gradual  transition  to  teaching 
as  well  as  creating  opportunities  to  develop  teaching 
methods  and  skills  and  to  learn  about  the  system  and 
profession  without  full  responsibility.     Faculty  members 
tended  to  agree  with  the  positive  features  identified  by  the 
students,  although  not  in  the  same  order  of  priority.  In 
addition,  they  viewed  the  internship  as  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  adequacy  of  the  intern  and  the  system. 

A  number  of  positive  features  of  the  ITP  wert  also 
proposed  during  the  interviews.     These  are  summarized  below 
in  abbreviated  form  and  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention. 

Provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  teaching — a 
sensible  way  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Encourages  growth  of  teaching  skills. 

Leads  to  professional  development — helps  in 
establishing  professional  relationships. 

Provides  needed  experiences  in  a  real  situation. 

Provides  professional  help  for  beginning  professionals. 

Allows  interns  to  see  teaching  as  a  way  of  life. 

Allows  interns  to  practice  without  carrying  a  full 
teaching  load  or  full  responsibility. 

Provides  for  much-needed  feedback  to  interns  on  their 
performance. 

Provides  for  enrichment  by  enabling  interns  to  work  in 
a  variety  of  situations. 

Encourages  renewal  among  supervising  teachers  and 
administrators . 


May  lead  to  a  life-long  education  for  teachers. 

May  lead  to  resulting  benefits  for  children. 

Provides  for  better  assessment  of  the  interns  than 
that  currently  available  to  beginning  teachers. 

Provides  for  better  selection  from  the  perspectives 
of  both  the  individual  and  the  school. 
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Allows  schools  to  learn  and  test  new  ideas. 
Responds  well  to  a  prime  deficiency  in  teaching. 


Negative  Aspects  of  the  Internship 

Respondents  also  had  many  comments  to  make  about 
features  of  the  program  that  they  saw  as  undesirable. 
Table  9.5  records  questionnaire  responses  in  this  regard. 

Questionnaire  responses  reflected  several  differences 
between  senior  students  and  faculty  members  on  the  perceived 
negative  features  of  the  Alberta  internship  program.  The 
major  negative  features  identified  by  students  were  that  the 
internship  year  does  not  count  toward  certification,  that 
the  salary  is  inadequate  and  that  interns  may  be  used 
inappropriately.     Smaller  percentages  of  students  added  that 
the  duties,  role  and  guidelines  for  the  internship  are  not 
clear,  that  supervision  and  evaluation  of  interns  may  be 
unfair,  and  that  the  program  has  yet  to  overcome  problems  of 
unfair  hiring  practices,  a  lack  of  full  responsibility,  an 
inadequate  period  of  teacher  preparation,  and  a  lack  of  job 
openings  after  internship. 

Faculty  members,  on  the  other  hand,  cited  the  following 
main  negative  features:     interns  may  be  used  incorrectly, 
salary  is  inadequate  and  there  is  a  lack  of  training  for 
supervisors  and  principals.     Fewer  faculty  respondents 
alluded  also  to  unclear  duties,  roles  and  guidelines  for 
interns,  unfair  hiring  practices  and  unfair  supervision  and 
evaluation.     However,  they  did  not  regard  the  certification 
issue  as  a  major  negative  features  of  the  Alberta 
internship. 

Interview  responses  in  this  connection  are  also 
informative.     Once  again,  the  responses  collected  during 
interviews  are  presented  in  summary  form  and  are  listed 
according  to  frequency  of  mention: 

Lack  of  clarity  of  goals,  requirements  and  program — 
too  much  diversity  between  and  within  programs. 

No  standardization. 

Low  salary  for  interns  and  no  recognition  of  the 
internship  as  teaching  experience  for  either  future 
salary  purposes  or  certification. 

Interns  are  treated  as  second-class  teachers, 
providing  cheap  labor,  and  acting  as  ^gophers. ^ 

Interns  face  a  problem  of  not  being  able  to  obtain 
teaching  positions  after  completion  of  the  internship. 
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Table  9.5 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Perceptions  of  Negative  Features  of  the 
Alberta  Internship 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 
(n  =  713)  (n  =  106) 


Negative  Feature 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1. 

Does  not  count  toward 
certification 

292 

41 

3 

3 

2. 

Salary  is  inadequate 

249 

35 

22 

21 

3. 

Interns  may  be  us«?d 
incorrectly 

167 

23 

33 

31 

4. 

Duties,  roles,  guidelines 
of  intern  unclear 

75 

11 

14 

13 

5. 

Supervision  and  evaluation 
may  be  unfair 

52 

7 

9 

9 

6. 

Unfair  hiring  practices 

39 

6 

10 

9 

7. 

Intern  does  not  have  full 
control  and  responsibility 

38 

5 

2 

2 

8. 

Too  long  a  period  of  teacher 
preparation 

30 

4 

1 

1 

9. 

No  job  after  interftship 

23 

3 

7 

7 

10. 

Lack  of  training  of  super- 
visors and  principals 

1 

—  * 

20 

19 

11. 

Lack  of  planning 

6 

6 

12. 

Lack  of  integration  with 
universities 

4 

4 

13. 

Cost 

3 

3 

14. 

Reduced  university  role  in 
teacher  education 

2 

2 

15. 

Interns  unable  to  confer  with 
poer  interns 

1 

1 

No  response 

68 

10 

12 

11 

^       *Percentage  is  less  i-han  0.5%. 
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Lack  of  preparation  for  the  supervisors. 
Favoritism  among  teachers. 

Administrative  problems  in  implementing  the  internship. 

Danger  of  merely  socializing  incerns  into  old  patterns 
of  teaching. 

The  possibility  that  interns  would  be  hired  for 
teaching  positions  during  the  year. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  ITP. 

Substitute  teachers  may  suffer. 

Having  both  beginning  teachers  and  interns  in  the  same 
school . 

No  advance  preparation  of  the  interns  for  the  teaching 
experience. 

Lack  of  involvement  with  the  universities. 


Overall  Value  of  the  Internship 

A  ten-point  scale  was  used  to  obtain  qu^istionnaire 
ratings  of  the  overall  value  of  the  internship  for 
facilitating  the  transition  from  student  to  professional 
teacher.     Respondents  tended  to  react  positively  about  the 
program,  although  faculty  members  rated  the  Alberta 
internship  substantially  higher  than  did  the  senior 
education  students  (Table  9.6). 

At  interview,  as  well,  selected  respondents  were 
invited  to  rate  the  overall  value  of  the  professional 
development  aspects  and  administrative  and  policy  aspects  of 
the  current  program,    with  regard  to  the  former,  eight 
respondents  rated  the  value  of  the  professional  development 
aspects  with  a  mean  score  of  6.9  and  a  range  from  4  to  9. 
On  the  matter  of  administration  and  policy,  scores  ranged 
from  3  to  7,  with  a  mean  score  of  4.9.     Clearly  the  value  of 
the  professional  development  aspect*;  of  the  ITP  were  rated 
substantially  higher  than  the  administrative  and  policy 
aspects. 

At  the  same  time,  eight  interviewees  stated  that  they 
were  unable  to  judge  the  value  of  the  ITP,  and  a  further 
five  provided  only  a  single  rating  of  its  overall  value;  the 
range  of  these  scores  was  from  4  to  10,  with  a  mean  score  of 
7.6. 
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Table  9.6 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of  Ratings 
of  the  Value  of  the  Internship 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 
(n  =  713)  (n  =  106) 


Rating 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1       No  value 

36 

5 

1 

1 

2 

39 

6 

3 

69 

IC 

4 

4 

4 

60 

8 

5 

5 

5       Moderately  valuable 

82 

12 

5 

5 

6 

94 

13 

15 

14 

7 

91 

13 

15 

14 

8 

110 

15 

25 

24 

9 

40 

6 

12 

11 

10       Highly  valuable 

23 

3 

8 

8 

0        Don't  know 

69 

10 

16 

15 

Means  5.66  7.12 
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Additional  Comments  on  the  Present  Internship 

Both  in  questionnaire  responses  and  at  interviews, 
faculty  members  and  seni'     students  commented  further  upon  a 
range  of  aspects  of  the  current  internship  arrangement. 
Questionnaire  responses  are  shown  in  Table  9.7. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  attitudes  expressed,  only 
one  third  of  the  respondents  provided  additional  comments. 
More  frequently,  senior  students  mentioned  that  the  intern 
should  be  paid  and  recognized  as  a  teacher,  that  the 
internship  should  be  continued,  that  it  should  be  terminated 
or  kept  voluntary,  that  more  information  about  the  program 
be  made  available,  and  that  it  does  help  in  creating  jobs. 
Faculty  members  mentioned  a  need  for  more  integrated, 
well-planned  programs,  problems  with  the  speed,  manner  and 
purpose  of  its  implementation,  and  a  need  for  more 
monitoring  and  control. 

The  following  comments  were  made  during  interviews: 

Involve  the  universities  in  related  research. 

Work  out  an  arrangement  whereby  graduates  can  start 
repaying  their  loans  a  year  after  graduation  if  they 
intern. 

The  internship  should  not  be  part  of  the  four- yaar 
B.Ed,  program,  but  should  be  added  on  as  a  fifth  year. 

The  meaning  of  the  internship  should  be  explored  more 
fully. 

Try  to  establish  what  things  teachers  do  and  what 
interns  need  to  develop  to  teachers. 

The  main  hope  of  the  program  is  to  facilitate  the 
transition  to  a  permanent  full-time  teacher. 
Presently,  most  people  who  drop  out  of  teaching  do  so 
because  of  a  bad  first  year. 

I  have  a  real  concern  related  to  what  might  happen 
after  the  current  ITP  projp.cc  is  finished. 

The  public  must  be  more  informed,  because  our  interns 
are  probably  among  the  best  prepared  beginning 
teachers  we  have  h3d. 

The  Department  and  the  ATA  need  to  monitor  the 
situation  carefully. 

Finally,  a  number  of  additional  cjuestions  vere  raised 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  internship  staff  meeting: 

1.    What  was  the  genesis  of  the  program? 
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Table  9,7 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 

Additional  Comments 


Comment 


Senior 
Students 
(n  =  713) 

f  % 


Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  106) 

f  % 


1.  Intern  paid  and  recognized  as  n  teacher 

2 .  Continue  internship 

3.  Termi  late  or  keep  internship  voluntary 

4.  More  information  on  program,  role, 
guidelines 

5.  More  control  and  supervision  of  teachers 

6.  Helps  in  creating  jobs 

7.  Gradual  introduction  to  teaching 

8.  Avoid  increasing  length  of  teacher 
preparation 

9.  Revamp  teacher  education  program 

10.  Need  integrated,  well-planned  programs 

11.  Problems  with  speed,  manner  and  purpose 

12.  Needs  monitoring  by  someone  outside 
school 

13.  Integrate  internship  with  university 
courses 

14 .  Lack  of  funds  for  adequate  evaluation 
of  interns 

15.  ^uarante-^  at  least  one  year 

16.  Needs  follow-up  studies 

17.  Added  oosts  in  interning  away  from  home 

18.  Lack  of  evidence  that  internship  is 
useful 


No  response 
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51 
•42 
37 
36 

32 
19 
8 
7 


488 


7 
6 
5 
5 

5 
3 
1 
1 


68 


3 
1 
1 


10 
8 
5 


2 
3 
1 
1 

71 


1 
3 


3 
1 
1 


9 
8 
5 


2 
3 
1 
1 

67 
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2.  Will  university  preparation  programs  disappear  as 
is  happening  in  some  U.S.  .states? 

3.  Is  there  ferieral  money  in  this  project? 

4.  Why  are  there  three  separate  mandated  evaluations? 

5.  What  assurances  exist  that  interns  are  not 
replacing  regular  teachers? 

6.  Will  there  be  regular  teaching  positions  for  this 
year's  interns  in  the  Fall  ot  1986? 

Most  of  these  questions  and  answers  seem  to  assume  that 
internship  in  teaching  is  desirable. 


Immediate  Changes  for  1986-87 

Questionnaires  to  faculty  members  only  invited  them  to 
comment  specifically  upon  revisions  that  may  improve  the 
program  for  the  second  year:     '^what  suggestions  would  you 
make  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  internship  for 
1986-87?'^    Their  responses  are  recorded  in  Table  9.8. 

Although  only  half  offered  comment,  suggestions  by 
faculty  members  for  the  succeedinj  year'-,  program  indicate  a 
need  for  more  information,  more  control  and  supervision  of 
supervisors,  special  training  for  supervisors,  and  a  proper 
code  for  recognition  of  interns  in  schools. 

Responses  to  an  equivalent  interview  question  showed 
the  provision  of  more  specific  guidelines  to  be  the  dominant 
suggestion  for  immediate  improvement.     This  concern  pervades 
the  suggestions  listed  below: 

Clearly  stated  purposes  are  required. 

The  functions  of  the  intern  should  be  stated  more 
fully — they  should  be  less  varied. 

The  role  of  the  supervising  teachers  and  principal 
should  be  conveyed  more  clearly. 

Interns  should  not  be  used  as  cheap  labor. 

Interns  should  receive  higher  compensation. 

Interns  should  work  with  several  teachers. 

Teachers  should  have  a  role  in  the  selection  of  an 
intern. 

Two  interns  should  be  placed  in  one  school. 
Criteria  for  evaluation  need  to  be  developed. 
Feedback  should  be  provided  to  all  parties. 
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Table  9.8 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Suggestions  by  Faculty  Members  for  Improving 
the  Next  Year  of  the  Program 


Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  106) 


Suggestion  f  % 


1 

±  • 

iiaKe  more  xnrorma  u xon  avaixaJDxe  on 
program,  role  of  intern,  guidelines 

19 

1  O 

18 

2. 

More  control  and  supervision  of  teachers 
and  principals  is  required 

13 

12 

3. 

Special  training  (classes)  for 
supervisors  and  administrators  needed 

10 

9 

4. 

Interns  should  be  recognized  properly 
and  employed  properly 

5 

5 

5. 

Make  internship  part  of  B.I  requirement 

4 

4 

6. 

Continue  internship  as  gra  ^ 
introduction  to  teaching 

4 

4 

7. 

Study  feedback  of  interns 

2 

2 

8. 

Revamp  total  education  program 

1 

1 

9. 

Should  be  terminated  or  be  voluntary  only 

1 

1 

10. 

Faculties  should  take  internship  seriously 

1 

1 

11. 

Placements  should  be  made  by  Department 
or  ATA 

1 

1 

No  response 

55 

52 
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Inservice  should  be  provided  for  supervising  teachers. 

Administrative  matters  of  hiring,  supervising, 
placement,  etc.  need  improvement — consistency  is 
essential . 

There  should  be  incentive  funding  and  special 
support  for  interns  in  remote  locations. 


University  Coursework  Revisions  in 
Response  to  Internship 

Faculty  members  were  also  asked  this  question:  ^What 
changes,  if  any,  have  you  already  made  in  courses  that  you 
teach  as  a  consequence  of  the  Alberta  Internship  Program?^ 
As  the  data  in  Table  9.9  show,  the  internship  has  not 
resulted  in  any  real  changes  in  university  courses  to  date. 


Desirability  of  Compulsory  Internship 

The  faculty  members  and  senior  students  in  this  section 
of  the  study  were  asked  whether  internship  should  be 
compulsory  for  all  prospective  teachers  upon  completion  of 
university  teacher  preparation.    Their  responses,  recorded 
on  a  five-point  scale  from  1  ^Strongly  disagree^  to  5 
^Strongly  agree, are  exhibited  in  summary  form  in  Table 
?.10. 

About  60%  of  the  students  and  16%  of  the  faculty 
members  expressed  opposition  to  compulsory  internship. 
Against  this,  less  than  25%  of  the  senior  faculty  members 
expressed  opposition  to  compulsory  internship.  Against 
this,  less  than  25%  of  the  senior  students  to  56%  of  the 
faculty  members  favored  this  approach. 

Of  the  56  faculty  members  who  responded  to  the  question 
on  length  of  such  a  compulsory  internship,  86%  favored  a 
one-year  internship  and  13%  favored  a  six-mcnth  arr.^ngement . 

Interviews  brought  generally  consistent  responses  about 
the  appropriateness  of  a  compulsory,  one-year  internship. 
Senior  students  tended  to  favor  full-time  teaching 
appointment  i'ollowing  completion  of   university  programs. 
However,  th<iy  were  open  to  the  internship  as  a  positive  move 
in  teacher  education,  provided  that  it  counts  toward 
permanent  certification.    A  few  students  claimed  that 
indebtedness  and  family  responsibilities  necessitate  the 
full  teaching  salary  immediately  following  graduation. 

The  faculty  members  who  were  interviewed  supported  the 
requirement  of  a  full  year  of  internship  for  all  teachers. 
From  21  faculty  members,  14  agreed  with  the  notion  of 
mandatory,  one-year  internship;  8  were  undecided. 
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Table  9.9 


Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Perceptions  of  Faculty  Members  of  Course 
Changes  Already  Made 


Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  106) 

Change  in  Courses  f  % 


1.  No  changes  55  52 

2 .  Comments  only  8  8 

3.  Added  a  session  3  3 
No  response  40  38 


Table  9.10 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Attitudes  about  Compulsory  Internship 
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Senior 

Faculty 

Students 

Members 

(n  = 

713) 

(n  =  106) 

Attitude 

f 

% 

f  % 

1.     Strongly  disagree 

249 

35 

17  16 

2.  Disagree 

172 

24 

10  9 

3.  Neutral 

106 

15 

19  18 

4 .  Agree 

138 

19 

33  31 

5.     Strongly  agree 

37 

5 

25  24 

No  response 

11 

2 

2  2 

Mean  scores 

2.35 

3.  38 
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Proaram  Changes  Recruired  for 
Compulsory  Internship 

Faculty  members  and  senior  students  at  the  three 
universities  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  following 
request:     ^What  changes  would  you  recommend  in  the  existing 
internship  program  if  it  were  made  compulsory  after 
completion  of  the  university  teacher  preparation  program?^ 
Fifteen  possible  revisions  were  proposed;  they  are  displayed 
in  Table  9.11. 

Senior  students  perceived  that  the  following  changes 
are  priorities:     internship  should  count  toward 
certification,  salary  should  be  increased  and  specific 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  be  established  and  information 
widely  distributed,    other  changes  suggested  include 
coordination  of  internship  with  university  programs  so  that 
teacher  preparation  programs  are  not  protracted. 

Faculty  members  proposed  the  following  changes:  only 
trained  and  highly  competent  supervisors  should  be  engaged, 
specific  guidelines  on  internships  should  be  developed  and 
information  widely  disseminated,  and  the  teacher  preparation 
programs  should  not  be  lengthened. 

By  way  of  contrast,  only  five  faculty  members  suggested 
that  internship  should  count  toward  certification,  compared 
with  235  students  who  expressed  this  view.     In  addition, 
only  seven  of  the  faculty  members,  compared  with  148 
students,  stated  that  pay  for  interns  should  be  increased. 

Interviews  with  selected  respondents  provided  further 
important  data.    During  interviews,  individuals  were  asked  a 
more  limited  question  involving  identification  of  changes 
additional  to  those  recommended  for  immediate  implementation 
regardless  of  the  compulsory  or  optional  nature  of  the 
program.     Even  so,  many  comments  were  advanced. 

Establishment  of  clear,  formalized  Provincial 
Guidelines  was  the  central  feature  of  the  suggestions 
provided  during  interviews.     A  need  for  clear  statements  on 
goals,  roles,  activities,  requirements,  administration  and 
evaluation  was  voiced.     In  addition,  the  following  comments 
were  recorded: 

Make  an  adjustment  in  salary. 

Examine  the  role  of  the  universities. 

Lay  out  the  program  systematically— philosophy , 
purposes,  administration  and  evaluation. 

Require  that  the  intern  participate  as  a  teacher  in 
school  functions. 
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Table  9.11 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of  Suggested 
Changes  in  the  Internship  Program  if  It  Were  Made  Compulsory 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 
(n  =  713)  (n  =  106) 


Change 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1. 

Internship  should  count  toward 
certification 

235 

32 

5 

5 

2. 

Pay  should  be  increased 

148 

21 

7 

7 

3. 

Specific  guidelines  and  information 
needed 

102 

14 

22 

21 

4. 

Teacher  preparation  programs  should 
not:  be  lengthened 

72 

10 

16 

15 

5. 

Intern  should  have  same  responsibility 
as  teachers 

48 

7 

3 

3 

6. 

Only  trained,  highly  competent 
supervisors 

48 

7 

22 

21 

7. 

Practicum  should  be  removed 

16 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Jobs  should  be  assured  following 
internship 

16 

2 

1 

1 

9 . 

Evaluation  of  intern  should  not  be  based 
only  on  supervisor's  evaluation 

13 

2 

10. 

Intern  with  same  teacher  for  the  year 

1 

— * 

1 

1 

11. 

Need  structured,  monitored  school 
programs 

7 

7 

12. 

Need  careful  placement  of  intern 
with  grade,  subject  and  supervisor 

6 

6 

13. 

Make  compulsory  for  schools  to  accept 
interns 

1 

1 

14. 

Intern  placed  in  at  least  two  schools 

1 

1 

5. 

Defer  student  loans 

1 

1 

No  response 

194 

27 

41 

39 

♦Percentage  is  less  than  0.5%.         J  j.) 
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Inform  all  participants — make  them  aware  of  details. 

Rationalize  the  internship  professionally. 

Make  special  efforts  to  select  and  prepare 
supervising  teachers. 

Change  the  main  focus  of  the  practicum. 


University  Coursevork  Changes  Required 
for  Compulsory  Internship 

The  questionnaire  item,  ''What  changes  in  courses  do  you 
feel  would  be  necessary  in  your  university's  teacher 
preparation  program  if  the  internship  were  a  requirement  for 
all  beginning  teachers? led  to  a  limited  range  of 
suggestions.     These  are  reported  in  Table  9.12. 

The  senior  students  suggested  fewer  courses,  ipore 
practical  experiences,  no  changes,  more  courses  on  methods 
and  skills,  more  subject  matter  courses,  and  a  course  on  the 
role  of  the  intern.     Faculty  members  predominantly  opted  for 
no  changes^  followed  by  more  subject  matter  courses,  a 
course  on  the  role  of  the  intern,  and  fewer  courses.  Equally 
important  is  the  low  response  to  this  question;  this 
highlights  an  urgent  need  for  study  if  the  internship  were 
to  become  permanent. 

No  significant  changes  in  teacher  preparation  program 
courses  were  contemplated  by  those  who  were  interviewed. 
Students  expressed  a  need  for  a  course  on  the  role  of  the 
intern,  and  they  expressed  concerns  about  increasing  the 
length  of  the  program  and  reducing  the  number  of  required 
courses.     Interviewees  in  general  also  indicated  that  the 
feedback  from  the  two-year  experience  should  be  studied 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  which  courses  might  not  be 
required  and  which  new  courses  would  be  appropriate.  The 
following  comments  are  provided  to  illustrate  faculty  ideas 
on  required  course  changes  as  a  consequence  of  mandatory 
internship: 

None,  but  the  interns  need  some  study  of  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  interns. 

Review  curriculum  of  all  field-related  courses. 
More  on  learning,  development  and  assessment. 
Some  students  see  tremendous  redundancy  in  courses. 
Not  sure,  no  changes  needed. 

Develop  philosophy  that  professional  growth  is 
continuous — teaching  how  to  relate  to  colleagues,  how 
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Table  9.12 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Perceptions  about  University  Coursework  Changes 
Needed  if  Internship  Were  Compulsory 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 
(n  =  713)  (n  =  106) 


Change  in  Courses 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1. 

Fewer  courses 

95 

13 

6 

6 

2. 

More  practical  experiences 

73 

10 

1 

1 

3. 

No  changes 

70 

10 

27 

26 

4. 

More  courses  on  methods 
and  skills 

56 

8 

7 

7 

5. 

More  subject  matter  courses 

\j 

o 
o 

o 
o 

6. 

A  course  on  the  role  of  the 
intern 

41 

6 

8 

8 

7. 

More  classroom  management 
courses 

38 

5 

8. 

No  more  short  (4-6  weeks) 
courses 

5 

1 

9. 

Integrate  courses  with  super- 
vision and  internship 

4 

4 

10. 

Cut  back  on  practical  work 

2 

2 

11. 

Eliminate  undergraduate 
program 

1 

1 

No  response 

311 

44 

47 

44 
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to  evaluate  their  own  performance,  how  to  develop  view 
of  organization  and  administration. 

Careful  review  required,  especially  of  such  courses 
as  the  first-year  Ed  Practicum  half -course. 

Course  work  could  possibly  be  reduced. 

Perhaps  more  emphasis  on  the  subject-matter  courses 
of  an  individual's  specialization,  e.g.,  English, 
mathematics. 

Competency  in  curriculum  development  needs  to  be 
enhanced. 

As  far  as  courses  are  concerned,  I  really  wouldn't 
envisage  any  changes. 


Practicum  Changes  Recaiired  for 
Compulsor*/  Internship 

The  questionnaires  also  elicited  responses  about  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  present  university  practicum 
arrangements  in  the  event  of  a  compulsory  internship  for  all 
beginning  teachers.     Table  9.13  displays  these  responses. 

The  dominant  change  anticipated  by  both  groups  was  a 
shorter  practicum,  followed  by  concerns  for  no  change  and 
for  no  practicum  at  ell.     Again,  almost  half  of  the 
respondents  failed  to  make  suggestions  regarding  the 
practicum. 

Comments  or  the  practicum  indicated  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  needed  but  that  its  nature  would  have  to 
change.     There  could  also  be  some  reduction  in  the  time 
devoted  to  the  practicum  if  one-year  internshiij  became 
mandatory.     Indeed,  changes  in  the  practicum  were  endorsed 
somewhat  more  than  changes  in  the  courses.     The  following 
comments  are  indicative: 

The  roles  we  ask  students  to  play  in  the  practicum 
may  be  different  from  the  roles  that  r^r^  in  place  n  )w. 
For  instance,  practice  on  parent-teacher  interviews 
may  be  transferred  to  the  internship.. 

We  would  certainly  need  less  practicum. 

May  result  in  some  form  of  reduction  of  effort  on  the 
practicum. 

Link  the  practicum  to  internship  roles. 


More  senior  academic  involvement  in  teaching  within  the 
school  system. 
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Table  9.13 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Perceptions  about  Changes  Needed  in  the  Practicum 
if  Internship  Were  Compulsory 


Senior  Faculty 
Students  Members 


Change  in  Practicxim 

(n  = 
f 

713) 
% 

(n  = 
f 

106) 
% 

1.    Shorter  practicum 

156 

22 

35 

33 

2.    No  change 

103 

14 

16 

15 

3.    No  practiciim 

62 

9 

5 

5 

4 .     Longer  practicum 

51 

7 

1 

1 

5.    More  feedback 

30 

4 

3 

3 

No  response 

311 

44 

46 

44 
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Closer  articulation  required. 
No  change  in  the  practicum. 

During  the  practicum,  focus  on  ^how  to  teach. ^ 
More  of  the  practicum  early. 

Practicum  is  too  random;  needs  more  systematic 
development. 

Need  to  emulate  the  medical  model  by  using  a 
theoretical  approach  for  the  systematic  development  of 
skills ,  social ization,  confidence . 

Perhaps  we  can  shorten  the  practicum  and  rationalize 
it. 

Financial  Responsibility  for  Compulsory  Internship 

In  the  course  of  reflecting  upon  the  alternative  of 
compulsory,  ongoing  internship,  interviewees  were  asked 
whether  the  Alberta  Government  should  contribute  financially 
to  such  a  program.     Almost  all  of  the  individuals 
interviewed  wholeheartedly  supported  this  proposal.  Indeed, 
the  tone  of  their  responses  indicated  that,  no  matter  how 
the  position  of  interns  is  defined,  the  Alberta  Government 
would  need  to  contribute  most  of  the  financial  resources  in 
order  for  a  program  of  this  nature  to  proceed.  Some 
respondents  added  that  school  districts  should  assume  a 
minor  role  in  funding  compulsory  internship.  Others 
expressed  concern  about  the  possible  effects  of  this 
strategy  upon  finances  for  other  educational  programs. 

Other  respondents  dwelt  upon  the  effects  of  funding  on 
program  operation.     Financing  by  universities  might  allow 
university  personnel  to  set  priorities;  school  board  funding 
would  let  those  bodies  influence  the  direction  of  the 
program;  or  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  funding  might 
result  in  their  purposes  taking  precedence.     In  each  case, 
however,  the  funds  were  seen  as  deriving  ultimately  from  the 
Provincial  treasury.     But  the  problem  would  remain:  intents 
of  the  programs  might  differ  sharply,  depending  upon  the 
source  of  immediate  funding. 

Interviewees  were  also  asked  an  associated  question, 
drawing  upon  their  perceptions  of  the  educational  and 
political  context:     ^Do  you  feel  that  the  Alberta  Government 
is  likelv  to  contribute  financially  to  a  compulsory, 
continuing  internship  progran?*' 

About  half  of  the  interviewees  believed  that  the 
Alberta  Government  is  likely  to  contribute  financially  to 
such  a  program.    They  argued  that  there  are  indications  that 
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ITP  is  successful  and  that  the  Government  is  comipitted  to 
continuing  its  financial  contribution.    Others   ;ere  more 
cautious,  saying  that,  if  the  program  is  viewed  to  be  a 
valuable  component  of  teacher  education,  then  the  Government 
will  contribute. 

The  other  half  of  the  interviewees  disagreed.  They 
cited  various  reasons  for  this  view,  such  as  the  need  for  a 
more  rigid  formula  for  internship,  the  lack  of  school 
district  and  university  lobbying  about  the  current  program, 
the  uncertain  economic  conditions,  and  the  disparate  supply 
of  and  demand  for  teachers  as  important  constraints  upon  the 
Provincial  Government's  likely  decisioi   about  funding  a 
continuing  internship  program. 


Administering  a  Compulsory  Internship  Program 

If  a  one-year  internship  were  compulsory  for  all 
beginning  teachers,  the  matter  of  which  organization  or 
organizations  should  have  major  responsibility  for  its 
administration  also  arises.     In^arviewees  in  this  stage  of 
the  study  were  asked  to  consider  possible  administrative 
responsibilities  for  Alberta  Education,  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association,  individual  school  systems,  the 
universities,  a  consortium  of  some  kind,  and  any  other 
organizations • 

This  question  brought  a  diversity  of  response  .  and 
considerable  uncertainty.     Preferences  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  make  statements  were  distributed  in  this  way: 
two  interviewees  favored  Alberta  Education;  two  preferred 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association;  five  commended  individual 
school  systems  for  administrative  responsibility;  one 
preferred  the  universities  for  this  role;  two  advocated  a 
consortium  involving  these  four  organizations;  and  one 
favored  a  professional  b*^  iy,  although  not  necessarily  the 
ATA.    At  the  same  tima,  there  were  apparent  differences  in 
individual  respondents'  ur'ierstandings  of  ^a  inistrative'' 
respons  ibi 1 ity . 


Supervision  of  Interns 

Further  to  studying  aspects  and  effects  of  the  current 
internship  program  and  the  possibility  of  compulsory 
internship,  the  investigators  invited  faculty  members  to 
express  perceptions  on  three  other  impo  te  '    issues  of 
internship  design.     The  first  of  these  dea-.c  with  the 
problem  of  most  appropriate  supervisors  for  interns. 
ResponaenttD  were  provided  with  a  range  of  options  from  which 
to  choose;  their  preferences  are  exhibited  in  Table  9.14. 

Clearly,  the  education  faculty  staff  members  in  this 
section  of  the  evaluation  study  indicated  a  strong 
preference  for  competent  teachers  to  act  as  supervisors  for 
interns . 
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Table  9.14 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of  Faculty 
Members'  Perceptions  of  the  Most  Appropriate  Supervisors 

for  Interns 


Faculty 
Members 


(n  = 

106) 

Stipervisor 

f 

% 

1,    Competent  teacher 

63 

59 

2.  Principal 

10 

9 

3.    Central  office  administrator 

3 

3 

4.    University  professor 

3 

3 

5.    Other  (in  most  instances,  several  of 
the  above) 

26 

25 

No  response 

1 

1 
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Attributes  of  Effective  Supervision 

Faculty  members  also  responded  to  an  open-ended 
questionnaire  item  asking  them  to  state  the  two  most 
important  characteristics  of  an  effective  supervisory 
program  for  interns.     As  Table  9.15  shows,  the  faculty 
members  provided  a  substantial  number  of  suggestions. 

Mc^t  frequently  mentioned  was  the  need  for  careful 
selection  and  training  of  supervisors.     This  was  followed  by 
regular  constructive  feedback  to  interns,  careful  evaluation 
of  interns  and  programs,  making  experts  and  resources 
readily  available  to  interns,  and  providing  a  clear 
statement  of  the  objectives  of  an  internship  and  the  role  of 
an  intern.     Other  suggestions  were  also  made. 


Alternative  Models  of  Teacher  Preparation 

The  final  item  on  the  questionnaire  for  faculty  members 
asked  about  the  appropriateness  for  teachers  of  two  stated 
internship  arrangements.  These  were  presented  as  follows: 

(1)  Full  year  or  longer  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  profession  followed  by  certification 
of  acceptable  performance  by  the  professional,  as 
in  engineering,  architecture  and  agriculture. 

(2)  The  same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  a 
formal  examination  at  the  end  of  the  internship 
as  in  medicine,  law  and  accounting. 

As  shown  in  Table  9.16,  the  majority  of  faculty-  members 
preferred  the  former  model  over  the  latter;  full-year 
internship  without  a  concluding  formal  examination  received 
greater  support  from  those  who  responded  to  this  question. 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  interviews  with 
selected  faculty  members  elicited  generally  favorable 
responses  about  compulsory,  one-year  internship  following 
graduation.     Also  in  suppor^L  of  these  questionnaire 
findings,  14  faculty  members  who  were  interviewed 
disapproved  of  making  the  final  examination  a  requirement; 
only  two  approved  and  six  were  undecided  in  this  regard. 
Some  of  their  attitudes  are  expressed  in  the  following 
comments : 

Exams  can  be  supported;  we  need  rigorous  selection  and 
screening  to  build  up  higher  expectations. 

Teaching  is  an  art;  it  is  too  complex  to  be  measured  by 
a  test. 

Depends  on  the  nature  of  the  authority  who  will  examine 
the  interns. 
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Table  9.15 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of  Faculty 
Members'  Perceptions  of  the  Characteristics  of  an 
Effective  Supervisory  Program  for  Interns 


Faculty 
Members 


(n  = 

106) 

Characteristic 

f 

% 

oeiecu  ana  uraxn  supervisors  carerul ly 

42 

40 

irroviae  regular,  constructive  reedDacK 
to  interns 

26 

25 

uareruiiy  evaluate  interns  ana  programs 

16 

15 

4. 

Make  experts  ana  resources  readily 
avaiiaoie  wO  interns 

15 

14 

5. 

Clearly  state  role  and  objectives  for  interns 

11 

10 

6. 

Establish  strong  links  among  schools, 
scnool  aisuncus  and  universities 

10 

9 

7 

uevexop  coiiegiaiity  ana  uireau  interns 
equally  with  beginning  ceachers 

9 

9 

8. 

Allot  time  and  funds  to  supervisory  activities 

9 

9 

9. 

I''ake  attendance  at  PD  activities  compulsory 

5 

5 

10. 

Provide  uniform  Provincial  Guidelines 
to  monitor  progress  of  internships 

5 

5 

11. 

Provide  greater  autonomy  and  responsi":)ility 
to  interns 

2 

2 

12. 

Gradually  increase  autonomy  and  responsibility 
of  interns 

1 

1 

13. 

Provide  opportunities  to  teach 

1 

1 

14. 

Restructure  university  programs 

1 

1 

15. 

Provide  diverse  experiences  for  interns 

1 

1 

No  response 

19 

18 
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Table  9*16 

Frequency  and  Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of 
Internship  Models  for  Teachers  Preferred  by 
Faculty  Members 


Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  IOC) 

Model  f  % 


1.  At  least  one  year  of  internship  followed  65  61 
by  certification  of  satisfactory 

performance  by  an  authorized  professional 

2.  As  for  1,  but  also  with  formal  examination  24  23 
on  completion  of  internship 


No  response 


17  16 
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They  are  already  screened  and  certificated. 

The  difficulty  is  what  will  be  examined. 

The  examination  is  a  problem  in  cerms  of  validity,  but 
it  should  be  investigated. 

Provincial  level  criteria  w^th  local  level  assessment 
is  what  is  needed. 

If  an  examination  were  made  compulsory,  I  would  assume 
it  would  measure  a  person's  knowledge  of  the  subject 
field,  English  language  competency  and  basic 
pedagogical  skills. 

Interviewees  were  also  asked  about  the  more 
comprehensive  matter  of  alternative  teacher  preparation 
models.     Four  options  were  presented  to  them  for 
consideration:     (1)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  After  Degree  followed  by 
a  one-year  internship;  (2)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  After  Degree 
w^^'out  internship;  (3)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  After  Degree 
including  a  one-year  internship;  and  (4>  other  alternatives 
proposed  by  interviewees.    Model  (1)  was  preferred  by  15  of 
the  interviewees;  6  preferred  model  (3).    Two  suggested  a 
more  complicated  model  in  which  the  student  would  intern 
after  three  and  one-half  years  of  study. 


Significant  Student  Subgroup  Differences 
on  Selected  Variables 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  students  on 
many  of  these  matters,  the  following  aspects  were  selected 
for  analysis  by  subgroups  of  students:     familiarity  with  the 
ITP;  agreement  with  each  of  the  five  ITP  objectives; 
agreement  with  making  the  internship  compulsory;  and  overall 
assessments  of  the  value  of  the  Alberta  internship. 
Subgroups  classifications  used  were  university  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled,  expected  teaching  level,  expected 
program  completion  date,  sex,  age  and  teacher  preparation 
program  route.     The  following  important  differences  of 
opinion  were  found: 

Universities.    University  of  Alberta  Faculty  of 
Education  students  rated  the  overall  value  of  the  internship 
higher  than  did  the  students  in  all  three  other  faculties. 

E3'pected  completion  date.     Students  who  expected  to 
cojnplete  their  studies  by  September  1986  were  more  familiar 
with  the  internship  program  than  were  the  other  students. 
However,  they  ranked  all  five  objectives  lower  than  did  the 
students  who  did  not  expect  to  finish  their  programs  this 
year.     They  were  also  more  opposed  to  making  the  internship 
compulsory  and  placed  relatively  less  value  overall  on  the 
internship  program. 
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Teaching  level.    The  students  planning  to  teach  at  the 
secondary  level  were  most  familiar  with  the  internship 
program.     Those  planning  to  teach  at  the  elementary  level 
placed  a  somewhat  higher  value  on  the  internship. 

Sex.    No  significant  differences  were  observed  cetween 
male  and  female  students  on  the  variables  selected  for 
subgroup  comparison. 

Age.    Age  bore  no  clear  relationship  with  the  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  internship  program.    However,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  older  students  to  place  less  value  on  the 
five  objectives  of  the  internship  than  did  the  youncrer 
students.    Those  aged  between  25  and  29  were  most  opposed  to 
making  the  internship  compulsory.    The  youngest  respondents 
placed  the  highest  value  on  the  internship. 

Routes  in  program.    There  were  no  differences,  in  this 
regard,  on  familiarity  with  the  program  and  the  desirability 
of  compulsory  internship.    However,  the  B.Ed,  degree 
students  rated  all  five  objectives  of  the  internship  program 
higher  than  did  the  B.Ed.  After  Degree  students.     They  also 
rated  the  overall  value  of  the  internship  program  more 
highly. 

Finally,  interviews  with  selected  faculty  members  and 
senior  students  also  investigated  certain  additional 
matters.     The  following  chapters  report  on  these  findings. 
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APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Student  Questionnaire 

INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP)  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

For  A  minifflua  of  tvo  years  beginning  in  September  1985,  a  full-year  Internship 
for  nev  teachers  is  being  ispleaented  in  Alberta  on  a  trial  basis.    Some  800 
interns  have  already  been  placed  in  schools  throughout  the  prorinca. 

Ve  viev  the  opinions  of  students  of  the  Faculties  of  Education  In  Alberta  to  be 
assential  input  to  the  evaluation  of  the  Alberta  Internship.    No  names  are 
required  and  confidentiality  is  assured. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  completing  this  questionnaire. 

1.  To  vhet  degree  are  you  familiar  vith  the  Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching 
(Internship)  Project? 

Not  Slightly       Moderately         Very  Fully 

12  3  4  5 

2.  To  vhat  extent  do  you  sgree  vith  each  of  the  established  objectives  of  the 

Alberts  Internship? 

Strongly  Strongly 
Oblectlves  Disagree      Disagree     Neutral     Agree  Agree 

(a)  Refinement  of  teaching  12  3  4  5 
skills 

(b)  Development  of  professional 

relationships  1  2  3  A  5 

(c)  Assessment  of  the  Intern's 

suitability  for  placement  1  2  3  4  5 

(d)  Assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the 
internship  as  a  means  to 

improve  teaching  competency  1  2  3  4  5 

(e)  Further  development  of  the 
professional  skills  of 

supervising  teachers  12  3  4  5 

3.  Vhat  do  you  see  as  the  most  positive  features  of  the  Alberta  Internship? 


4.    Vhat  do  you  see  as  the  most  negative  features  of  the  Alberta  Internship? 


(over) 
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5.  Should  an  Internthlp  of  one  year  be  compuliory  for  all  proipectlr*  teachers 
upon  completion  of  the  university  teacher  preparation  program? 

Strongly  Strongly 
Disagree         Disagree       Neutral  Agree  Agree 

1  2  3  4  5 

6.  What  changes  would  you  recommend  in  the  existing  Internship  Program  If  It 
were  made  compulsory  after  completion  of  the  university  teacher  praparatlon 
program? 


7.    On  the  ten-point  scale  below,  rate  the  overall  value  of  the  Alberta 
Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  tha  transition  from  student  to 
professional  teacher? 

Hoderately  Highly 
Don't  Know  No  value  Valuable  Valuable 

0  123456789  10 

8.    What  changes  do  you  feel  would  be  necessary  In  your  University's  teacher 
preparation  program  If  the  Internship  were  a  requirement  for  all  beglnnlna 
teachers? 

(a)    In  courses 


(b)    In  the  practlcxim 


9.     Please  provide  any  additional  comments  that  you  feel  are  relevant  to  the 
present  Internship. 


10. 
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Please  provide  the  following  information  about  yourself: 

(a)    Number  of  years  of  university  education  including  this  year: 


(b)  Do  you  expect  to  complete  yo^ir  teacher  education  program  before 
September,  19867  Yes    Ho 

(c)  Level  at  vhich  you  expect  to  teach: 

ECS/Elementary    Secondary    Post -Secondary   


(d)    Sex:      m«le    female 


(e)  Age:  2A  or  younger    25-29    30-39    40  or  olde, 

(f)  Route:  B.Ed.    B.Ed.  After  Degree  _ 
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To:        Full-Tlme  Academic  Staff 

of  the  Alberta  Faculties  of  Education 
and  Faculte  Saint-Jean 

From:    The  Evaluation  Team:  Alberta  Initiation  to 
Teaching  (InterTiShlp)  Project 


Gene  Ratsoy 
David  Frlesen 
Ted  Holdaway 


)  University 
)  of 
)  Alberta 


France  Levasseur-Oulmet)  Faculty 
Claudette  Tardlf  )  Saint-Jean 


Wally  Unruh  )  University 
Alice  Boberg)  of 
Abe  Johnson  )  Calgary 

Myma  Greene)  University 
Frank  Sovka  )  of 

Lethbrldge 


Questionnaire 

INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP)  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

For  a  minimum  of  two  years  beginning  in  September,  1985,  a  full-year 
internship  for  new  teachers  is  being  implemented  in  Alberta  on  a  trial 
basis.     Some  800  interns  have  already  been  placed  in  schools  throughout  the 
province. 

The  major  stated  purpose  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  (Internship) 
is  to  provide  for  the  continued  professional  training  of  graduates  of 
Faculties  of  Education  ii  an  environment  that  will  facilitate  the  transition 
from  student  to  professional  teacher. 

The  continuance  of  this  Project  beyond  its  first  two  years  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  results  of  the  evaluation  and  how  positively  the  Internship  is 
perceived  by  the  major  stakeholders  in  education.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  ask  you  to  complete  the  short  questionnaire  attached. 

We  view  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Education  in  the  province 
to  be  an  essential  input  to  the  evaluation  of  the  Alberta  Internship.  No 
names  are  required  and  confidentiality  is  assurec. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation. 

Please  return  your  completed  questionnaire  by  March  8  to: 

Abe  Johnson  Phone  6439 

EDTS  11th  Floor,  Ed.  Tower 
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1.  To  what  degree  are  you  familiar  with  the  Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching 
(Internship)  Project? 

Not  Slightly       Moderately         Very  Fully 

1-2  3  4  5 

2.  To  what  extent  do  yoa  agree  vith  each  of  the  established  objectives  of  the 
Alberta  Internship? 

Strongly  Strongly 
Objectives  Disagree      Disagree      Neutral      Agree  Agree 

(a)  Refinement  of  teaching  12  3  4  5 
skills 

(b)  Development  of  prof^^sslonal 

relationships  12  345 

(c)  Assessment  of  the  Intern's 

suitability  for  placement  12  345 

(d)  Assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the 
Internship  as  a  means  to 

Improve  teaching  competency  12  3  4  5 

(e)  Further  development  of  the 
professional  skills  of 

supervising  teachers  12  3  4  5 

3.  What  do  you  see  as  the  most  positive  features  of  the  Alberta  Internship? 


4.     What  do  you  see  as  the  most  negative  features  of  the  Alberta  Internship? 


5.     (a)    Should  an  Internship  be  compulsory  for  all  prospective  teachers  upon 
completion  of  the  university  teacher  preparation  program? 

Strongly  Strongl> 
Disagree         Disagree       Neutral  Agree  Agree 

1  2  3  4  5 

(b)     If  you  Agree  or  Strc*igly  Agree,  how  long  should  the  compulsory 
internship  be?   
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6.    What  changes  would  you  reconimend  in  the  existing  Internship  Program  if  it 
were  made  compulsory  after  completion  of  the  university  teacher  preparaMon 
program? 


8. 


9. 


On  the  ten-point  scale  below,   -dte  the  overall  v^iue  of  the  Alberta 
Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transition  from  student  to 
professional  teacher? 

Moderately  Highly 

Valuable 


Don't  Know  No  value  Valuable 


^  1        2        3        4       5        6        7        8        9  10 

What  changes  do  you  feel  would  be  necessary  in  your  University's  teacher 
preparation  program  if  the  Internship  were  a  requirement  for  all  becinninc 
teachers?  *  ^ 

(a)     in  courses 


(b)     in  the  practicum 


W^at  suggestions  would  you  make  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the 
internship  program  for  1986-87? 


10.    What  changes,  if  any,  have  you  a^ready  made  in  courses  that  you  teach  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Alberta  Internship  Program? 


11.     In  your  opinion  who  is  the  most  appropriate  supervisor  of  an  intern?  Circ:e 
one  number, 

1  competent  teacher 

2  school  principal 

3  school  system  central  office  administrator 

4  univer.- ..ty  professor 

5  other  (please  specify) 
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What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  two  most  important  characteristics  of  an 
effective  supervisory  program  for  interns? 


2. 


13.     There  seem  to  be  two  major  internship  models: 

(a)  Full  year  or  longer  under    t pervision  by  a  inember  of  the  profession 
followed  by  certification  of  acceptable  perform<ince  by  the 
professional,  as  in  engineering,  architecture,  and  agriculture. 

(b)  The  same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  a  formal  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  internship,  a55  In  medicine,  law,  and  accounting. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  appropriateness  of  e-.ther  of  these  two 
models  for  teachers? 


14.     Please  provide  any  additional  comments  that  you  feel  are  relevant  to  the 
present  Internship. 
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APPENDIX  B 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONDENTS 
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Distribution  of  Questionnaire  Respondents 
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Students  (n  =  713) 

1.  Universities 


Alberta  Faculty  of  Education 

Calgary 

Lethbridge 

Alberta  Faculte  Saint-Jean 

Years  of  University  Education 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven,  sight  or  nine 
No  response 

Expected  Completion  Date 

Before  September  1986 
After  September  1986 
No  response 

Expected  Teaching  Level 

ECS/Elementary 
Secondary 
Post-secondary 
No  response 

Sex 


n 


412 
217 
54 
30 


13 
226 
291 
101 
60 
15 
7 


331 
368 
14 


385 
304 
10 
14 


58 
30 
8 
4 


2 
32 
41 
14 
8 
2 
1 


46 
52 
2 


54 
43 
1 
2 


Male 

Female 

No  response 


167 
532 
14 


23 
75 
2 


24  or  younger 

25-29 

30-39 

40  or  older 
No  response 

Program  Route 

B.Ed. 

B.Ed.  After  Degree 
No  response 


468 
129 
92 
12 
12 


575 
123 
15 


66 
18 
13 
2 
2 


81 
17 
2 
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Faculty  Members  (n  =  106) 
1.  University 


Alberta  Faculty  of  Education  59  56 

Calgary  28  2  6 

Lethbridge        ^  13  12 

Alberta  Faculte  Saint-Jean  6  6 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


1.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Alberta  internship? 

2.  From  the  perspective  of  your  current  position,  what  are 
the  most  positive  features  of  the  internship  program? 

3.  From  the  perspective  of  your  current  position,  what  are 
the  most  negative  features  of  the  internship  program? 

4.  What  are  your  views  on  each  of  these  stated  purposes  of 
the  Alberta  internship  program? 

(a)  refinement  of  teaching  skills; 

(b)  development  of  professional  relationships; 

(c)  assessment  of  the  intern's  suitability  for 
placement; 

(d)  further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of 
supervising  teachers. 

5.  What  changes  would  you  see  as  being  necessary  in 
teacher  preparation  programs  in  Alberta  if  the 
internship  were  a  requirement  for  all  beginning 
teachers? 

(a)  in  courses; 

(b)  in  the  practicum. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  entry  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  Alberta  should  be  contingent  upon  either  or  both  of 
the  following? 

(a)  completion  of  a  full  year  of  internship. 

(b)  passing  of  an  examination  set  by  an  appropriate 
authority. 

7.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improvement  of  the 
internship  program  in  1986-87? 

8.  What  additional  changes  would  you  recommend  if  the 
internship  program  were  made  permanent  and  compulsory 
for  all  beginning  teachers? 
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9.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Alberta  Government  should 
contribute  financially  to  a  compulsory,  continuing 
internship  program? 


10.    Do  you  feel  that  the  Alberta  Government  is  likely  to 
contribute  financially  to  a  compulsory,  continuing 
internship  program? 


11.     If  a  one-year  internship  were  compulsory  for  all 

beginning  teachers,  which  organization  or  organizations 
do  you  consider  should  have  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  internship  program? 

(a)  Alberta  Education 

(b)  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

(c)  Individual  school  systems 

(d)  Universities 

(e)  A  consortium:    specify  composition 

(f)  Other:    please  specify 


12.    Which  model  of  overall  teacher  preparation  do  you 
prefer? 

(a)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  followed  by  a  one-year 
internship 

(b)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  not  followed  by  a  one-year 
internship 

(c)  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed./A.D.  including  a  one-year 
internship 

(d)  Other:    please  specify. 


13.  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  value  of  the 
professional  development  aspects  of  the  current  Alberta 
internship  program? 

123456789       10  0 
Poor  Excellent     Unable  to 

judge 

14.  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  administrative 
and  policy  aspects  of  the  current  Alberta  internship 
program? 

123456789       10  0 
Poor  Excellent     Unable  to 

judge 

15.  Do  you  have  any  other  comments? 
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INTERIM  RECOMMENDATIONS  BASED  ON  THE  1985-86  PHASE  OF  THE 
INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  PROJECT 


Based  on  a  review  of  the  various  components  of  the 
1985-1986  evaluation  phase,  17  general  findings  were 
identified  and  are  presented  in  this  chapter.     In  keeping 
with  the  formative  purpose  of  the  first  year's  evaluation,  a 
parallel  set  of  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 
Director  and  Steering  Committee  for  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project  was  formulated  and  formally  presented  for 
their  meeting  of  June  10,  1986.     Many  of  the  recommendations 
were  incorporated  into  the  revised  Provincial  Guidelines 
that  pertained  to  the  1986-8V  phase  of  the  program. 

These  findings  and  recommendations  were  based  on 
classroom  observations,  in-depth  interviews  and  detailed 
questionnaires  specifically  designed  for  the  study.  The 
various  components  of  the  evaluation  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  first  nine  chapters  of  this  technical  report;  they 
consisted  of  the  following:     (a)  in-school  observations, 
interviews  and  daily  logs  involving  151  interns  and  120 
beginning  teachers;  (b)  interviews  with  15  representatives 
of  Provincial  education  stakeholder  organizations;  (c) 
interviews  with  39  administrators,  faculty  members  and 
senior  students  in  the  three  Alberta  Facalties  of  Education 
and  Faculte  Saint -Jean  of  the  University  of  Alberta;   (d)  713 
questionnaires  completed  by  senior  education  students  and 
106  completed  by  education  faculty  members  at  three  Alberta 
universities;  (e)  337  questionnaires  completed  by  interns, 
239  completed  by  beginning  teachers,  359  by  supervising 
teachers,  370  by  principals  of  schools  employing  interns, 
255  by  principals  of  schools  employing  beginning  teachers, 
and  86  by  superintendents  of  schools;   (f)  7  interviews  with 
administrative  personnel  in  other  professions;  and  (g) 
on-site  interviews  with  49  interns,  12  beginning  teachers, 
65  supervising  teachers  and  42  principals  in  42  schools 
employing  interns  in  tne  province.     In  all,  2,965  different 
individuals  provided  information  for  the  first  year's 
evaluation.     In  addition,  an  analysis  of  relevant  documents 
and  a  review  of  scholarly  writings  and  related  research  on 
the  internship  in  education  and  other  professions  was 
completed. 

The  results  of  this  large-scale  evaluation  are 
presented  below  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  general  findings  and 
associated  changes  that  were  recommended  for  adoption  in  the 
1986-87  phase  of  the  two-year  Initiation  to  Teaching 
Project. 
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General  Findings  and  Recommendations 


1.      The  majority  of  respondents  were  very  positive  about 
the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project.    Many  interns  were 
provided  with  quality  experiences  fulfilling  the 
expectations  associated  with  a  professional  induction 
program.     In  some  schools,  the  interns  were  treated  as  an 
extra  pair  of  hands  to  be  shared  among  many  staff  members  or 
to  help  ease  the  load  for  a  given  teacher.     In  these 
schools — admittedly  a  minority  of  Alberta  schools — 
Provincial  Guidelines  concerning  the  placement,  assignment, 
supervision  and/or  evaluation  of  interns  were  being 
violated. 

Recommendation ,    That  the  provincial  program  should  be 
more  closely  monitored  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
internship  project  provides  qi^ality  experiences  for  all 
interns . 


2.      Although  many  interns  experienced  a  gradual  transition 
and  immersion  to  teaching,  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
Some  were  assigned  onerous  teaching  responsibilities 
equivalent  to  a  full  teaching  load  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  or  very  early  in  the  year.     Some  were  assigned  almost 
no  teaching  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Recommenda t i on «    The  Provincial  Guidelines  should 
clearly  indicate  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  internship  is 
to  provide  a  gradual  transition  from  the  role  of  initiate  to 
that  of  full  professional. 


3.      The  roles  of  intern  and  supervising  teacher  were  found 
to  be  vaguely  defined,  resulting  in  a  diversity  of  practices 
and  sometimes  a  ^^political  tug-of-war*'  between  intern  and 
supervising  teacher*    There  were  no  brochures  or  other 
publications  available  for  school-  and  system-based 
personnel  to  consult  about  these  roles. 

Recommendations .     The  Guidelines  should  be  revised  and 
made  more  specific  in  light  of  the  first  year's  experience, 
and  attractive  brochures  outlining  the  roles  of  intern  and 
that  of  supervising  teacher,  in  particular,  should  be 
prepared  for  use  by  principals,  supervising  teachers, 
interns  and  others. 


4.      Although  some  principals  and  supervising  teachers  were 
well  prepared  to  assume  their  new  roles  relating  to  the 
interns  in  their  schools,  the  majority  were  not.    Many  had 
had  some  experience  in  supervising  student  teachers  but  this 
was  insufficient  background  for  supervising  interns. 
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RecoBunendation .    Workshops  for  principals  and 
supervising  teachers  should  be  provided  before  the  school 
year  begins  and  early  in  the  school  year,  to  equip  them  for 
their  roles  in  the  program;  also,  additional  seminars  during 
the  year  would  be  helpful  in  providing  for  an  exchange  of 
information  and  for  refinement  of  supervisory  skills. 


5*      Many  interns  were  hired  and  placed  well  after  the 
beginning  of  the  1985-86  school  year.     This  was 
understandable,  in  view  of  the  short  lead  time  for  the 
project.     However,  these  interns  missed  the  fall  orientation 
programs  provided  in  a  number  of  schools  and  jurisdictions 
and  they  also  missed  the  school  opening  activities. 

Recommendation .  The  interns  should  be  placed  early — 
ideally,  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  term — and  each 
intern  should  participate  in  a  school  orientation  program. 


6.      In  some  schools  interns  worked  with  many  teachers — in 
our  opinion,  too  many — and  in  other  schools  they  were 
assigned  to  and  worked  with  only  one  supervising  teacher. 
Other  teachers  and  resources  were  not  always  made  available. 

Recommendation .    All  principals  should  be  informed  of 
the  need  to  ensure  that  every  intern  is  exposed  to  more  than 
one  supervising  teacher,  although  one  supervising  teacher 
might  hold  the  prime  responsibility  for  directing  the 
internship. 


7.     Great  differences  in  the  nature  and  frequency  of 
feedback  provided  to  interns  were  evident,     in  some 
instances  the  feedback  was  provided  Ly  only  one  person  and 
in  other  instances  by  many.     The  criteria  for  evaluating 
performance  and  the  degree  of  formality/ informality 
differed.     There  was  no  uniform  set  of  '^exit  evaluation^ 
standards . 

Recommendation >     Each  intern  should  be  frequently 
provided  with  feedback  on  work  accomplished;  this  feedback 
should  begin  early  in  the  year  and  continue  throughout  the 
year.     The  individual  best  situated  to  provide  such  frequent 
feedback  is  the  supervising  teacher.    Feedback  should  be 
provided  about  skills  of  instruction,  skills  of  classroom 
management,  communication  skills,  knowledge  of  content, 
relationships  with  students,  ability  to  motivate  students, 
skills  of  evaluation  (including  self-evalua'  ion)  and  growth 
in  self-confidence.     In  idditicn,  three  or  four  formal 
visits  should  be  made  and  a  formal  report  provided  by 
someone  holding  an  administrative  or  supervisory  role  in  the 
school  or  jurisdiction. 
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8.    Participation  by  interns  in  planned  in-service 
experiences  differed  greatly  in  terms  of  the  number  and 
nature  of  such  activities.     In  some  cases,  the  types  of 
in-service  activities  depended  on  what  was  available.  For 
example,  in  small  jurisdictions  these  activities  typically 
were  conferences.     The  intern  might  attend  the  annual 
conference  of  an  ATA  specialist  council.     Some  jurisdictions 
provided  their  interns  with  regular  workshops  on  effective 
teaching  strategies,  but  these  jurisdictions  were  not  in  the 
majority. 

Recommendation .     The  larger  school  jurisdictions  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  quality  workshops  on  effective 
teaching  for  interns  and  their  supervisors,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  for  Alberta  Education  to  provide  ''workshops  on 
call''  for  the  smaller  jurisdictions  and  private  schools. 


9.     Some  interns  worked  at  many  grade  levels  and  in  several 
subject  fields  whereas  others  were  confined  primarily  to  one 
or  two  subject  fields  and,  on  occasion,  one  classroom. 

Recommendation .     Each  school  should  require 
participation  by  the  intern  in  a  variety  of 
profession-related  experiences  including  work  at  several 
grade  levels  and  in  a  number  of  subject  areas. 


10.     The  degrees  to  which  interns  were  allowed  to  take  total 
charge  of  classes  differed  greatly.     Some  were  teaching 
full-time  with  no  other  teacher  available  in  the  class  for 
much — sometimes  any — of  the  time;  in  other  cases,  the 
supervising  teacher  was  always  present  and  the  intern  was 
never  completely  in  charge  of  the  cl^ss. 

Recommendation .     The  intern  should  be  put  in  charge  of 
a  class  for  about  one-'^.hird  of  the  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  teaching  responsibility  should  be 
gradually  increased  to  the  load  of  a  full-time  teacher  for 
periods  during  the  year  but  that  even  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year  the  average  teaching  load  remain  about  two-thirds 
of  that  of  a  full-time  teacher. 


11.     The  length  of  the  internships  differed  from  intern  to 
intern.     In  some  cases  the  internships  lasted  a  full  ten 
months,  and  in  others  only  a  few  weeks.     It  was  recognized 
that  interns  differed  in  their  readiness  to  assume  full-time 
teaching  responsibilities  at  any  given  time  during  the  year, 
and  that  the  need  for  a  teacher  or  teachers  during  the 
course  of  the  school  year  differed  in  the  various  employing 
school  jurisdictions.    Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  a 
full-year  internship  were  generally  recognized. 
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Recommendation^    The  length  of  the  internship  should  be 
a  full  ten-month  school  year. 


12.    There  were  great  differences  in  the  degree  to  which 
interns  were  treated  either  as  fully  certificated  members  of 
staff  or  as  student  teachers.     In  some  cases,  the  interns 
did  not  have  a  regular  place  to  do  their  work  or  a  place  to 
store  their  books  and  other  belongings. 

Recommendation .    The  Provincial  Guidelines  for  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  should  make  mention  of  the 
need  for  interns  to  have  a  place  of  their  own,  similar  to 
that  provided  other  teachers  in  the  school. 

1"*      There  was  some  dissatisfaction  expressed  about  (a)  the 
pay  differences  between  interns  and  beginning  teachers,  (b) 
the  fact  that  the  experience  as  an  intern  did  not  carry 
credit  on  the  salary  grid  and  (c)  that  time  as  an  intern  did 
not  count  as  part  of  the  two-year  probationary  period  for 
permanent  teaching  certification  in  Alberta.     Practices  in 
other  professions  revealed  that  pay  differences  existed 
between  Interns  and  beginning  professionals  but  that  full 
certification  usually  followed  a  successful  internship 
experience. 

Recommendation.    A  pay  ;?if ferential  between  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  should  be  maintained;  the  experience  as 
an  intern  should  not  be  credited  as  teaching  experience  for 
salary  purposes;  but  successful  performance  as  an  intern 
should  be  credited  toward  the  requirements  associated  with 
permanent  certification. 


14.    Some  jurisdictions  desirous  of  having  interns  were 
unable  to  attract  ?ipplicants.    The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  all  jurisdictions,  includin'^  private  schools, 
should  be  permitted  to  hire  interns.     It  was  no^ed  that  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  not  all  hospitals  are  approved  for 
medical  internships.    A  second  question  concerned  the 
possible  need  to  provide  special  financial  allowances  for 
interns  willing  to  assume  assignments  in  employing 
jurisdictions  where  living  costs  are  high. 

Recommendation.     The  quality  of  the  supervision  and 
professional  development  activities  available  for  interns 
should  be  the  determining  factors  in  deciding  which 
jurisdictions  are  permitted  to  hire  and  place  interns. 
Cost-of-living  allowances  should  be  made  available  and 
transportation  expenses  be  covered  for  interns  hired  for 
employment  in  jurisdictions  located  in  the  more  remote  areas 
of  the  province. 
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15.    There  were  great  differences  in  the  degrees  to  which 
interns  were  treated  as  full-fledged  teachers.  Parents 
often  did  not  know  that  these  individuals  held  teaching 
certificates  equivalent  to  those  of  beginning  teachers. 
Some  parents  were  concerned  about  their  own  children  being 
in  the  classroom  of  an  intern. 

Recommenda t ion .     Members  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  at  large  should  be  clearly  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
all  interns  hold  interim  certification  and  are  eligible  to 
teach  as  beginning  teachers. 


16.    There  was  considerable  concern  among  interns  and  sch  ol 
staffs  generally  about  whether  all  interns  would  have 
teaching  positions  in  the  following  year.    Not  all  schools 
and  employing  jurisdictions  would  have  sufficient  openings 
to  accommodate  all  of  their  interns.     It  was  generally  felt 
that  if  successful  interns  did  not  obtain  teaching 
positions,  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  would  be 
discredited  to  some  degree. 

Recommendation .     The  matter  of  placing  interns  in 
teaching  positions  following  the  internship  should  not  be 
left  totally  to  chance;  and  continued  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  point  that  teaching  positions  could  not  be 
guaranteed. 


17.     Special  cases  were  identified  of  interns  with  handicaps 
or  with  highly  special i;:f>d  training.     In  some  instances 
these  individuals  were  not  placea  in  situations  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  benefit  maximally  or,  «adeed, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  their  special  competencies. 

Recommendation .     Special  cases,  particularly  interns 
with  handicaps,  should  be  given  special  attention  in 
placement  decisions. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT 


In  September  1985  a  large-scale  teacher  internship 
project  was  implemented  in  schools  in  Alberta.  During 
each  of  the  1985-86  and  1986-87  school  years,  this 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  provided  nearly  900  recent 
graduates  of  university  teacher  preparation  programs  with 
employment  as  interns.     Funding  was  provided  by  Alberta 
Education,  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment,  and 
school  systems.    The  general  purposes  of  this  two-year 
program  were  to  provide  employment  in  teaching  for 
recently  graduated  teachers  who  might  otherwise  be 
unemployed  or  underemployed,  and  to  assess  the  utility  of 
a  year-long  program  in  which  the  transition  from 
university  student  to  full-time  teacher  was  undertaken 
more  gradually  and  with  more  professional  assistance  than 
is  usually  the  case  with  beginning  teachers. 

The  Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  was 
evaluated  extensively  by  a  research  team  of  12  professors 
from  the  Universities  of  Alberta,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge. 
This  evaluation  consisted  of  many  elements:     a  literature 
review;  the  collection  of  information  about  internships 
in  other  professions;  interviews  with  professors, 
in-school  staff  members  and  representatives  of  major 
educational  organizations;  questionnaires  completed  by 
professors,  senior  education  students,  beginning 
teachers,  interns,  supervising  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents;  observation  and  coding  of  the  teaching 
behavior  of  beginning  teachers  and  interns;  reports  by 
superintendents  and  by  consultants  in  regional  offices  of 
education;  and  analysis  and  assessment  of  this  large 
volume  of  information.    Recommendations  for  improving  the 
program  in  its  second  year  were  made  in  June  1986; 
recommendations  for  future  development  of  the  teacher 
internship  are  made  in  the  final  evaluation  report. 

The  evaluation  revealed  that  the  internship  year 
facilitates  the  student-to-teacher  transition.  The 
numerous  positive  features  and  the  strong  support  for  the 
continuation  of  an  internship  program  by  virtually  all 
major  educational  groups  far  outweighed  the  several 
negative  features.     Direct  benefits,  usually  not 
available  to  beginning  teachers,  were  experienced  by 
interns.     Benefits  also  accrued  to  supervising  teachers, 
to  students  and  to  the  schools  in  which  the  interns  were 
employed. 

The  respondent  groups  expressed  overall  support  for 
the  four  specific  purposes  of  the  internship  program:  the 
refinement  of  teaching  skills  of  interns,  the  assessment  of 
the  interns'  suitability  for  placement,  the  development  of 
professional  relationships  by  interns,  and  the  further 
development  of  professional  skills  of  supervising  teachers. 


The  review  of  practices  in  other  countries  and  other 
professions  revealed  strong  support  in  many  western 
countries  for  the  introduction  of  a  structured  and 
well-planned  entry  year  for  beginning  teachers  to  replace 
the  typical  ^'quick-immersion,  sink-or-swim*'  approach  to 
induction  with  its  many  negative  consequences.  Most 
professions  have  an  introductory  period  and  have  found  it 
to  be  beneficial  for  their  interns,  their  profession  and 
their  clients. 

Based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  1985-87  Alberta 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project,  the  literature  and 
research  on  toacher  induction,  and  the  experience  of 
other  professions,  the  following  course  of  action  is 
strongly  recommended: 

That,  by  September  1990,  every  beginning 
teacher — that  is,  one  who  has  completed  the 
university  teacher  preparation  program  and  has 
never  been  employed  on  a  regular,  full-time 
contract — be  required  to  complete  successfully 
an  approved  internship,  to  be  known  as  a 
^'Teacher  Residency  Program''  for  ^Resident 
Teachers.*'    The  program  would  have  these 
central  features: 

1.  length  of  residency  to  be  an  entire  school 
year; 

2.  programs  for  resident  teachers  to  be 
developed  by  each  school  jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  provincial  regulations  and 
guidelines; 

3.  resident  teachers  to  be  employed  only  in 
schools  which  are  approved  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  offer  suitable  programs 
for  resident  teachers; 

4.  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  effective 
teaching  and  classroom  management; 

5.  supplementary  experiences  to  be  organized 
to  allow  the  resident  teacher  to  become 
familiar  with  the  teacher's  role,  the 
operations  of  a  school  throughout  the  year, 
and  student  development  during  a  school  year; 

6.  teaching  load  to  be  substantially  less  than 
that  of  a  full-time  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  but  to  increase  during  the 
year ; 
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7.      supportive  supervision  with  emphasis  on 

formative  evaluation  and  regular  feedback  to 
be  provided  by  a  trained  team  of  support 
teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  designated 
''Residency  Advisor^; 

«•      privileges  enjoyed  by  ouher  teachers  to  be 
extended  also  to  resident  teachers  with 
respect  to  benefits,  certification  and 
re-employment,  except  that  their  salary 
should  be  in  the  order  of  four-fifths  of 
that  of  beginning  teachers;  and 

9.      a  ^Teacher  Residency  Board''  to  be 

established  as  an  independent  authority 
with  responsibility  for  designing  the  program, 
for  developing  regulations  and  guidelines,  for 
approving  schools  in  which  resident  teachers 
may  be  employed,  for  developing  evaluation 
criteria  and  standards  for  successful 
completion  of  the  Teacher  Residency  Program, 
and  for  overall  direction  and  monitoring  of 
the  program;  this  board  would  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  major  educational 
organizations  in  the  province. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  extensive  consultation 
and  planning  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  proposed 
mandatory  Teacher  Residency  Program  in  September  1990,  the 
following  interim  measures  are  recommended: 

That,  by  September  1988,  every  beginning  teacher 
be  required  to  participate  in  a  year-long 
induction  program  that  provides  for  a  reduced 
teaching  load  and  appropriate,  skilled 
supervision;  this  would  serve  as  a  phasing-in 
period  for  the  Teacher  Residency  Program  described 
in  the  major  recommendation. 

That,  during  the  two-year  period  1988-90, 
regulations  and  guidelines  be  developed  for  the 
Teacher  Residency  Program  based  on  the  findings 
of  this  study  and  on  the  experience  with  the 
beginning  teacher  induction  program. 

To  implement  the  major  recommendation  and  the  proposed 
interim  measures,  additional  resources  would  be  required  co 
provide  release  time  for  resident  teachers,  support  teachers 
and  resource  personnel,  and  to  finance  in-service  activities 
for  these  three  categories  of  personnel.     In  view  of  the 
benefits  to  all  parties  involved,  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
these  additional  resources  t^hould  be  jointly  determined  by 
the  major  educational  organizations  in  the  province. 
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Alberta  has  a  history  of  leadership  in  educational 
innovation.     Another  initiative,  this  time  in  teacher 
preparation,  is  now  needed.    The  introduction  of  the 
Teacher  Residency  Program  would  enable  teaching  to  join 
other  profession:5  in  requiring  a  properly  organized 
transitional  experience  for  the  graduates  of  its 
university  preparation  programs,  thereby  facilitating 
their  entry  into  full-time  professional  practice. 
Adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  would  be  in  keeping 
with  current  views  on  teacher  preparation  and  should 
enhance  the  provision  of  education  throughout  Alberta. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TECHNICAL  REPORT 


On  the  22nd  of  April  1985,  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  Alberta  announced  a  two-year  $28,000,000  experiment  in 
the  internship  for  teachers  which  was  entitled  the 
Initiation  to  Teaching  Project.     This  large-scale  pilot 
endeavor  in  teacher  preparation  commenced  in  SepttsiTiber  1985, 
at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  Province  had 
substantially  outpaced  the  demand.     The  lead  time  from 
introduction  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  full 
implementation  some  four  months  later  was  short.  Provision 
was  made  for  placing  up  to  900  interns  each  year  in 
Alberta's  public,  separate,  private  and  Early  Childhood 
Services  schools.    The  actual  figures,  counting  many  who 
served  part-year  rather  than  full-year  internships,  reached 
899  in  the  first  year  and  was  889  on  May  5  of  the  second 
year.     Lead  time  for  mounting  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
this  project  was  even  shorter.     Nevertheless,  an  evaluation 
component  of  a  scale  seldom  associated  with  such  programs 
was  built  into  the  project. 


Purposes  and  Procedures  of  the  Study 


The  multi-faceted  study  of  the  two-year  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project,  commissioned  by  Alberta  Education  in 
October  1985,  was  conducted  by  a  research  team  of  professors 
of  education  from  all  three  Alberta  universities  which  grant 
Education  degrees:     the  University  of  Alberta,  including 
Faculte  Saint-Jean,  the  University  of  Calgary  and  the 
University  of  Lethbridge.     In  addition,  some  18  educators 
were  specially  trained  to  collect  classroom  data  for  the 
study.    Over  the  two-year  period,  approximately  6,000 
individuals  provided  detailed  information  for  the 
evaluation. 

Data  were  collected  by  surveying  the  extensive 
literature  in  this  field,  by  direct  observations  of  interns 
and  beginning  teachers  in  classrooms  throughout  the 
Province,  and  by  in-depth  interviews  both  of  those  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  other  professionals  and  of  large 
samples  of  Individuals  participating  in  or  affected  by 
Alberta's  teacher  internship  program.     In  addition,  an  even 
larger  number  of  those  directly  involved  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  this  endeavor  provided  information  about  or 
reactions  to  various  aspects  of  the  program  by  means  of 
questionnaires.     Content  and  statistical  analyses  of  the 
large  amounts  of  data  collected  were  employed.  This 
permitted  the  results  to  be  presented  in  tabular  as  well  as 
textual  form. 
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Objectives  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 


A  major  objective  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 
(ITP)  was  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  student  to 
professional  teacher  by  assisting  the  beginning  teacher  in 
acquiring  skills,  competencies  and  professional  attitudes 
with  the  help  of  capable  and  experienced  teachers  and 
supervisors.    Another  objective  was  to  provide  employment 
for  beginning  teachers  who  could  not  find  teaching  positions 
in  a  period  of  teacher  oversupply  in  Alberta. 

The  official  purposes  of  the  ITP  were  to  be  attained  in 
a  structured  and  supportive  environment  providing  for  the 
following: 

1.  refinement  of  teaching  skills; 

2.  development  of  professional  relationships; 

3.  assessment  of  the  intern's  suitability  for 
placement ; 

4.  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  internship 
as  a  means  to  improve  teaching  competency;  and 

5.  further  development  of  the  professional  skills  of 
supervising  teachers. 


Funding  Arrangements  for  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project 


Funding  for  the  Alberta  internship  program  came  from 
several  sources.     Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment 
provided  $7,800  per  intern  and  Alberta  Education  added 
$5,460  and  a  benefits  package  of  $750.  Employing 
jurisdictions,  including  school  divisions,  counties,  public 
and  separate  school  districts,  and  private  schools,  provided 
$2,340  for  each  intern.     An  additional  $1,000  per  intern  was 
made  available  by  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment 
for  use  in  financing  professional  development  activities. 
The  salary  for  a  full  ten-month  internship  was  set  at 
$15,600  and  this  amount  was  prorated  for  internships  of  a 
shorter  duration. 


Major  Characteristics  of  the  Initiation 
to  Teaching  Project 


Because  the  ITP  was  an  experiment  in  teaching 
internships,  considerable  flexibility  was  permitted  in  the 
program.     Department  of  Education  guidelines,  a  Provincial 
Steering  Committee  for  the  project  and  for  its  evaluation, 
and  the  appointment  by  Alberta  Education  of  a  full-time 
Director  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  by  Alberta 
Education  helped  to  achieve  some  measure  of  uniformity  in 
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practices  throughout  Alberta.    The  guiding  characteristics 
for  the  project  were  the  following: 

-  Participation  in  the  IT?  was  optional  for 
beginning  teachers  and  for  employing  school 
jurisdictions. 

-  Each  internship  was  to  be  ten  months  in  length  and 
nonrenewable;  however,  many  internships  were  of 
shorter  duration. 

-  Interns  were  not  to  be  employed  as  substitute 
teachers,  teacher  aides  or  regular  teachers. 

-  Individual  school  jurisdictions  were  responsible 
for  recruitment,  hiring,  placement,  induction 
programs,  supervision  and  evaluation. 

-  Programs  were  expected  to  ensure  a  gradual  increase 
of  teaching  responsibility  for  the  intern. 

-  The  supervising  teacher  was  expected  to  provide 
Supervisory  assistance  as  required. 

-  A  written  assessment  was  to  be  provided  to  the  intern 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  internship. 

-  A  set  of  Alberta  Education  guidelines  governing 
various  aspects  of  the  internship  program  was 
supplied  to  each  participating  school  jurisdiction. 


Specific  Obnectives  Associated  with  the  Evaluation 


The  evaluation  study  had  two  main  purposes:     (1)  to 
provide  a  formative  evaluation  of  the  Alberta  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project  in  its  first  year  of  operation  which  would 
serve  as  the  basis  for  proposing  changes  for  the  second  year 
of  the  project,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  summative  evaluation  of 
the  entire  project  and  its  various  components  so  that  a 
decision  to  discontinue  the  project  after  two  years  or  to 
give  it  continuing  program  status  might  be  made.     The  second 
purpose  also  involved  making  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  program. 

To  achieve  these  two  purposes,  four  questions 
concerning  each  purpose  were  to  be  answered.  These 
questions  related  first,  to  identifying  intentions  for  the 
project  and  recording  observations  of  project  activities,  in 
order  to  provide  descriptive  information  about  the 
internships;  and  second,  assessing  the  appropriateness  of 
various  elements  of  the  project  and  determining  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  the  intentions,  in  order  to 
provide  judgemental  information. 

Specifically,  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  project  proposed  two  foci  for  tho  evaluation: 
(1)  the  project  outcomes  or  ends  sought  in  the  form  of 
impacts  or  effects  ^'on  interns,  participating  teachers  and 
administrators  as  well  as  on  various  levels  of  government 
and  institutions  throughout  the  province'';  and  (2)  the 
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components  which  comprise  the  project,  or  means  employed  to 
accomplish  the  ends,  that  is,  ^the  structures  and  processes 
developed  and  employed  provincial ly  and  locally  and  the 
associated  conditions,  principles  and  guidelines.^ 


Evaluation  Reports 


Over  the  course  of  two  years,  numerous  meetings  of  the 
research  team  were  held  to  devise  detailed  plans  for  the 
evaluation.     The  various  research  strategies  involved,  as 
well  as  the  findings  of  the  many  study  components,  are 
detailed  in  Volumes  1  2  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Initiation 
to  Teaching  Project;    Technical  Report,  each  volume 
containing  10  chapters  and  together  summarizing  23  interim 
reports.     The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Technical 
Report  are  as  follows: 


Volume  1  (A  report  of  findings  primarily  from  the  1985-86 
phase  of  the  evaluation) 

1  Introduction  to  the  Technical  Report 

2  Internships  in  Teaching  and  Other  Professions 

3  Internship  Practices  in  Other  Professions 

4  Interviews  with  Stakeholders 

5  Interviews  in  Schools 

6  Interviews  During  Classroom  Observations 

7  Survey  of  Superintendents 

8  Survey  of  School-Based  Personnel 

9  Surveys  and  Interviews  of  Faculty  of  Education 
Professors  and  Senior  Students 

10  Interim  Recommendations  Based  on  the  1985-86  Phase 
of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 

Volume  2  (A  report  of  findings  primarily  from  the  1986-87 
phase  of  the  evaluation) 

1  Introduction  to  the  Technical  Report 

2  Interviews  with  Stakeholders 

3  Interviews  in  Schools 

4  Interviews  During  Classroom  Observations 

5  Survey  of  Superintendents 

6  Survey  of  School-Based  Personnel 

7  Survey  of  Faculty  of  Education  Professors 

8  Survey  of  Faculty  of  Education  Senior  Stuuents 

9  Reports  from  School  Jurisdictions 
10  Classroom  Observation  Study 


Following  the  first  phase  of  evaluation,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program,  a  list  of 
recommendations  was  presented  to  the  Director  and  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project. 
These  recommendations  appear  in  the  final  chapter  of 
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Technical  Report  Volume_J..  as  well  as  in  the  Final  Report 
and  the  SummarY  Reports 

The  first  year  data,  presented  mainly  in  Volume  1  of 
the  Technical  Report,  although  important  in  their  own  right, 
primarily  served  the  purpose  of  sensitizing  the  research 
team  to  many  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
internship  program.    The  design  and  foci  of  the  second 
year's  evaluation  were  developed  largely  from  the  findings 
of  the  first  year  of  the  evaluation.    For  example,  there  was 
a  strong  emphasis  in  the  second  year  on  various  policy 
matters  that  were  identified  in  the  first  year.  These 
policy  matters  are  explored  primarily  in  Technical  Report 
Volume  2.    The  longitudinal  classroom  study,  mentioned  early 
in  this  chapter,  spanned  noth  years  of  the  study.  The 
report  on  it  also  appears  in  Technical  Report  Volume  2. 

The  Technical  Report  and  the  interim  reports  on  which 
it  is  based  ser>red  as  the  data  sources  for  the  report 
entitled.  Evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project: 
Final  Report.     The  Final  Report^  in  addition  to  summarizing 
this  large-scale  study  and  its  findings,  also  presents 
recommendations  based  on  the  two-year  evaluation.  A 
shortened  version,  prepared  for  wider  distribution,  is 
entitled  Evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project; 
Summary  Report. 
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INTERVIEWS  WITH  STAKEHOLDERS 


This  chapter  reports  on  the  interview  approach  that  was 
used  with  stakeholders  and  presents  the  results,  comments 
and  general  conclusions  derived  from  the  interviews. 


Methodolocfv 


During  October,  November  and  December  1986, 
semi-structured  interviews  were  conducted  by  members  of  the 
evaluation  team  with  the  following  19  representatives  of 
institutions,  organizations,  associations,  and  departments 
with  central  interests  in  the  Initifition  to  Teaching 
( Internship)  Pro j  ect : 


Dr.  R.  A.  Bosetti 


Dr.  H.  Kolesar 


Dr.  A.  N.  Craig 


Mr.  B.  Day 


Dr.  M.  Horowitz 


Dr.  R.  S.  Patterson 

Dr.  J. -A.  Bour 

Professor  S.  Weber 
Dr.  F.  D.  Oliva 


Deputy  Minister 
Alberta  Education 

Deputy  Minister 
Alberta  Education 

Deputy  Minister 

Alberta  Career  Development  and 
Employment 

Executive  Director 

Training  Services 

Alberta  Career  Development  and 

Employment 

President 

University  of  Alberta 
(Representing  the  universities 
in  Alberta) 

Dean 

Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Alberta 

Dean 

Faculte  Saint-Jean 
University  of  Alberta 

Faculte  Saint-Jean 
University  of  Alberta 

Dean 

Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Calgary 
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Dr.  R.  Anderson 


Mrs.  N.  M.  Thomas 


Oean 

Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Lethbridge 

President 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association 


Dr.  B.  T.  Keeler 


Mrs.  E.  Jones 


Executive  Secretary 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

President 

Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association 


Dr.  L.  W.  Ferguson 


Mrs.  J.  Gee 


Mr.  M.  Lynch 


Mr.  J.  K.  McKinney 


Mr.  F.  Allore 


Mrs.  D.  Almberg 


Executive  Secretary 
Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association 

President 

Conference  of  Alberta  School 
Superintendents 

President 

Alberta  Catholic  School 
Trustees '  Association 

Executive  Director 
Alberta  Catholic  School 
Trustees'  Association 

President 

Council  of  Catholic  School 
Superintendents  of  Alberta 

President 

Federation  of  Alberta  Home  and 
School  Associations 


Each  interview  usually  lasted  approximately  one  hour. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  each  stakeholder  group 
representative  was  assured  of  the  confidentiality  of 
responses.     The  questions  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  tie 
other  components  of  the  second-year  evaluation  phase.  In 
many  of  the  interviews,  respondents  answered  all  of  the 
questions  posed;  however,  because  not  all  interviewees  felt 
qualified  to  answer  all  questions,  some  chose  to  make  only 
general  comments,  and  others  confined  themselves  to 
answering  specific  questions.     Consequently,  this  report 
incorporates  free  responses  and  quantifiable  responses.  The 
numerical  data  do  not  report  the  numbers  who  did  not  respond 
to  individual  questions;  these  numbers  varied  for  the 
different  questions. 
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Results 


Future  of  the  Internship  Program  (Table  2.1) 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  seven 
policy  alternatives  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  ^strongly 
disagree'^  to  5  ^strongly  agree'';  a  rating  of  3  is  logically 
equated  to  ^neutral, ^  although  this  was  not  identified  as 
such  on  the  scale.    Responses  for  elementary  and  for 
secondary  teachers  were  identical,  so  these  are  not  reported 
separately. 

The  greatest  support  with  respect  to  internship  was  for 
a  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship  for  beginning  teachers; 
11  of  the  15  interviewees  who  responded  ^strongly  agreed^ 
with  this  alternative.    The  next  most  favored  internship 
alternatives  were  compulsory  internship  as  part  of  a  B.Ed, 
program,  followed  by  continuation  of  the  current  optional 
post-B.Ed,  program;  9  replied  either  ^strongly  agree^  or 
^agree^  with  each.    Discontinuation  of  the  current 
internship  program  and  reversion  to  the  1984-85  situation 
(with  beginning  teachers  usually  assigned  full  teaching 
loads  with  minimal  supervisory  support)  was  viewed  very 
negatively.     Of  the  16  who  responded  to  this  question,  13 
'^strongly  disagreed,^  1  '^disagreed, and  1  was  ^neutral^ 
about  this  approach.     No  respondent  considered  that  the 
current  internship  should  be  discontinued  in  favor  of  the 
1984-85  situation. 

Moderate  to  strong  support  was  obtained  for  introducing 
Provincial  Guidelines  to  assist  beginning  teachers  by 
assigning  them  to  highly  competent  supervisors  and  by  giving 
them  reduced  teaching  loads.     (This  alternative  was  based  on 
an  assumption  of  no  internship  program  being  available.) 
Six  interviewees  ^strongly  agreed'^  with  the  use  of 
supervisors,  and  five  '^strongly  agreed^  with  the  idea  of 
reduced  teaching  loads. 

A  considerable  number  of  additional  comments  were  made 
about  these  policy  alternatives.    One  interviewee  stated 
that  not  all  beginning  teachers  need  internship,  as  many  are 
''excellent  after  obtaining  B.Ed,  degrees,  and  that  not  all 
beginning  teachers  need  reduced  loads.     These  views, 
however,  were  outweighed  by  the  clear  support  for  an 
internship.    Those  favoring  optional  internship  felt  that 
matters  such  as  the  recent  graduate's  choice  ?nd  experience, 
the  opinion  of  the  employing  jurisdiction  and  the 
university's  assessment  would  be  involved  in  the  decision 
concerning  whether  an  internship  were  necessary  for  a  given 
novice  teachers.    Those  favoring  compulsory  internship 
believed  that  ^it  would  make  all  teachers  better,^  and  that 
all  new  teachers  need  time  for  reflection  and  development. 
One  claimed  that  having  internship  is  better  than  having 
supportive  regulations  for  beginning  teachers. 
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Table  2.1 

Extent  of  Agreement  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Alternative 


Strongly 
Disagree 
1 


Strongly 
Agree 
4  5 


1.  Continue  the  optional  (voluntary) 
internship  program  following 
either  the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  After- 
Degree  programs,  as  in  1985-86 
and  1986-87 

2.  Introduce  a  compulsory  internship 
program  for  beginning  teachers  to 
follow  either  the  B.Ed,  or  B,Ed. 
After-Degree  programs 

3.  Introduce  an  optional  internship 
as  part  of  either  a  five-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three-year  B.Ed.  After- 
Degree  program 

4.  Introduce  a  compulsory  internship 
as  Part  of  either  a  fxve-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three-year  B.Ed.  After- 
Degree  program 

5.  Introduce  provincial  regulations 
requiring  that  each  beginning 
teacher  be  assigned  to  a  highly 
competent  teacher  supervisor 

6.  Introduce  provincial  regulations 
requiring  that  each  beginning 
teacher  be  given  a  reduced  teaching 
load 

7.  Discontinue  the  current  optional 
teacher  internship  program  and 
revert  to  the  1984-85  situation 


11 


13 
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The  need  for  greater  university  involvement  in  the 
internship  program  was  mentioned  by  several  interviewees. 
One  commented  that  professors  could  provide  the  necessary 
^back-up*'  for  interns  employed  in  smaller  jurisdictions 
without  specialized  supervisors.    The  university  role  was 
also  discussed  within  the  context  of  overall  teacher 
education — both  pre-service  and  in-service — with  some 
interviewees  favoring  the  approach  of  continual  university 
input  throughout  a  teacher's  career.    Similarly,  one 
proposed  that  ''the  one-year  super^^ised  internship  period 
should  make  provision  for  follow-up  activities  during  the 
first  year  of  regular  employment.*'    Integration  of  the 
practicum  with  the  internship  was  advocated  by  one 
respondent . 


Certification  (Table  2.2) 

Interviewees  were  asked  to  indicate  their  extent  of 
agreement  with  three  possible  routes  for  permanent 
certification.    The  results  clearly  show  that  award  of  a 
Permanent  Teaching  Certificate  directly  after  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  internship  was  not  favored:     10  ^strongly 
disagreed*'  and  2  ^'disagreed*'  with  this  approach.     Those  who 
preferred  post-internship  teaching  with  teachers 
individually  responsible  for  classes  were  divided  fairly 
equally  over  whether  one  or  two  years  were  desirable. 

Two  interviewees  felt  that  the  longer  the  teaching 
period  required  before  permanent  certification  the  greater 
is  the  probability  that  the  right  decision  is  made. 
However,  one  questioned  whether  the  certification  process 
guarantees  ''good  teachers*'  and  considered  that  better 
admission  standards;  to  faculties  of  education  should  be 
employed;  in  this  way,  the  need  to  use  certification  as  a 
screen  wc^d  be  reduced. 


Salary 

Eleven  interviewees  considered  that  interns  should 
receive  about  75%  of  the  salary  of  a  beginning  teacher, 
whereas  three  chose  50%.     One  said  that  the  salary  has  to  be 
^'livable*'  and  that  an  allowance  in  addition  to  the  salary 
may  be  needed  in  rural  areas. 


Salary  Credit 

When  asked  *'to  what  extent  should  the  internship 
experience  count  for  credit  on  the  teacher  salary  grid?''  10 
responded  *'not  at  all,*'  4  selected  ^'partial  credit*'  and  1 
chose  *'full  credit.*'    One  interviewee  proposed  that  the 
decision  about  salary  grid  credit  for  internship  should 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  credit  is  received  for  other 
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Table  2.2 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Alternatives  for  Permanent  Certification 

(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Strongly  Strongly 

Alternative  for                                         Disagree  Agree 

Permanent  Certification                                    12  3        4  5 

1.  Following  satisfactory                              10        2  —      —  2 
completion  of  internship 

2.  Following  internship  and  one  year             4      —  14  5 
of  satisfactory  teaching 

3.  Follow-i.ng  internship  and  two  years           5      —  12  6 
of  satisfactory  teaching 


o  4  So 
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aspects  such  as  certification*    Another  claimed  that 
granting  of  salary  grid  credit  would  lead  to  supervising 
teachers  not  seeing  internship  as  a  training  experience. 
This  view  was  supported  by  a  third  interviewee,  who  proposed 
that  internship  must  be  seen  as  training  by  all  involved 
and,  therefore,  that  reduced  salary  and  no  salary  grid 
credit  were  justified. 


Establishment  of  Policv  and  Guidelines  (Table  2.3) 

Opinions  were  obtained  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
various  organizations  should  be  responsible  for  establishing 
policies  and  guidelines  for  a  continuing  internship  program. 
Clearly,  Alberta  Education  was  viewed  almost  unanimously  as 
a  major  actor,  with  substantial  support  also  being  expressed 
for  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  and  universities. 
Less  support  existed  for  involvement  by  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees'  Association  and  school  systems;  on  balance,  the 
responses  for  these  two  organization  types  averaged  ''some 
involvement.*'    In  the  free  responses,  one  interviewee  stated 
that  ''the  universities  should  be  heavily  involved,''  another 
that  all  bodies  "have  to  work  together  to  avoid  gaps,"  and  a 
third  thought  that  the  existing  advisory  body,  which 
contains  representatives  of  various  stakeholder  groups, 
could  be  given  a  more  distinctive  title. 


Administration  of  Internship  (Table  2.4) 

The  results  demonstrate  that  the  stakeholders  saw 
"school  systems"  as  the  dominant  organization  in 
administration  of  the  internship  program;  14  of  16 
interviewees  designated  school  systems  as  having  "major 
responsibility."    Alberta  Education,  the  universities  and 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  all  ranked  clearly  behind 
the  school  systems.    Respondents  tended  not  to  favor 
substantial  involvement  for  the  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association,  with  nine  choosing  "not  directly  involved"  and 
seven  "some  involvement."    Few  free  comments  were  offered  in 
connection  with  this  matter,    one  respondent  considered  that 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  and  the  universities 
should  be  involved  in  monitoring  and  follow-up  of  the 
internship  program. 


Length  of  Internship 

A  full  year  of  internship  was  favored  by  14  of  the  15 
who  expressed  an  opinion  on  its  length.     The  one  who 
differed  wanted  the  internship  to  be  as  long  as 
possible — even  three  years — to  ensure  that  teachers  become 
as  competent  and  confident  as  possible  before  assuming  sole 
responsibility.     Three  commented  that  a  full  year  allows  the 
intern  to  see  a  full  cycle  of  school  operation.  Another 
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T«bl«  2.3 

Fr«f«r«nc«s  cbout  Degrees  of  Retponjibilitj  of  Stakeholder  Organizetions  in  Developing 

Internship  Policy  end  Guidelines 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Organizetion 


Have  Major 
Responsibility 


Socne  Involvement 
(e.g.,  Giving  Advice) 


Not  Directly 
Involved 


1.  Alberta  Education 

2.  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association 


15 


3.  i>lberta  Teechers'  Association 

4.  Universities 

5.  School  systeoM 


Table  2.4 

Preferences  ebout  Degrees  of  Responsibility  of  Stakeholder  Organizetions  in 
Administering  the  Internship 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Organizetion 

Have  Major 
Responsibility 

Sooae  Involvement 
(e.g.,  Giving  Advice) 

Not  Directly 

Involv  -d 

1 .    Alberta  Education 

6 

8 

2 

2.    Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association 

7 

9 

3.    Alberta  Teechers'  Association 

4 

8 

4 

4.  Universities 

6 

8 

2 

5 .    School  systems 

14 

2 
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stated  that  this  period  gives  the  school  system  the  time 
necessary  to  decide  whether  to  keep  the  intern  as  a  regular 
teacher . 

While  favoring  a  full  year,  three  interviewees 
identified  factors  which  could  affect  the  length  of  the 
internship:     the  extent  to  which  the  universities  become 
involved;  possible  differences  in  the  needs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers;  and  the  fact  that  six  months  is 
sufficient  for  some  highly  competent  interns. 


Teaching  Load 

Interviewees  were  asked  to  identify  the  percentages  of 
the  full-time  teaching  load  that  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  for  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the 
internship  period.     Four  considered  that  no  guidelines  were 
needed  because  the  teaching  load  decision  should  be  affected 
by  the  competence  and  needs  of  individual  interns,  by  the 
assessments  of  fully  competent  supervising  teachers,  and  by 
input  from  university  staff  who  know  the  interns.     On  the 
other  hand,  one  respondent  was  adamant  about  the  need  for 
guidelines  to  ensure  proper  employment  and  assistance  of 
interns . 

Those  who  favored  guidelines  generally  supported  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  teaching  time  over  the 
school  year.    With  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  internship 
period,  teaching  time  of  ^less  than  20%^  was  selected  by  one 
interviewee,  ^20  to  39%^  by  three,  and  ^40  to  59%^  by  six. 
At  about  mid-way  in  the  internship,  teaching  time  should  be 
^20  to  39%^  according  to  one  person,  ^^40  to  59%^  in  the  view 
of  three,  and  ^60  to  79%^  in  the  opinion  of  six 
interviewees.     There  was  clear  support  for  a  load 
approximating  full-time  teaching  by  the  end  of  the 
internship,  with  four  choosing  ^60  to  79%^  and  six  ^80%  and 
over.^    One  commented  that  younger  teachers  are  better  able 
to  handle  the  stress  associated  with  a  heavy  teaching  load, 
and  that  development  of  competence  frequently  requires 
^struggles. ^    The  idea  that  interns  at  some  stage  of  the 
year  should  experience  the  full  load  of  a  regular  teacher 
received  substantial  support. 


Internship  Activities  (Table  2.5) 

The  stakeholders  were  asked  to  express  the  extent  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  Provincial  Guideline 
specification  of  participation  by  interns  in  each  of  15 
listed  activities.     Substantial  support  was  apparent  for 
guidelines  for  these  activities:    observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  at  different  grade  levels  (12  of  14 
agreed,  i.e.,  ^agreed^  or  ^strongly  agreed^)  and  in 
different  subject  areas  (10  agreed);  teaching  at  different 
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Tabis  2.5 


£jct«nt  of  Asr««flMnt  about  Aetivitios  In  Which  Xntoms  Should  Participate 
(Intarvlavs  with  Stakaholdars) 


Actlvltlaa 

Strongly 
Dia agree 

1  2 

3 

4 

Strongly 
Agree 

5 

1, 

Obaarvatlon,  analyaia  and  diacuaaion  of  taachlna  at 
diffarant  grada  lavala 

1 

1 

2 

10 

2. 

Obaarratlon,  analjaia  and  diaeuaalon  of  taachlng  in 
diffarant  aubjact  araaa 

1 

3 

1 

9 

3. 

Taachint  at  diffarcr*^  grada  lavala 

-- 

3 

5 

6 

4. 

Taaehing  in  diffarant  aubjact  araaa 

2 

4 

2 

6 

5. 

Taaching  tha  aaaa  claaa  or  claaaaa  for  a  pariod  of 
aava  ral  wmtha 

6 

8 

Organisation  of  axtra^curricular  activitiaa 

2  1 

1 

3 

7 

Profaaaional  davalopoant  activitiaa  at  tha  ayatam 

and/or  provincial  laval 

— 

4 

4 

6 

8. 

In-achool  profaaaional  davalopoiant  activitiaa 

5 

9 

9. 

Intarviava  with  par ant a  about  progr aa a  of  atudanta 

1 

6 

7 

10. 

Fiald  tripa 

1 

4 

7 

2 

11. 

School  cooBittaa  oMatlnga 

2 

6 

6 

12. 

Obaarvation  of  tha  work  of  achool  adaiiniatratora, 
counaallora,  aupport  ataff 

1 

4 

5 

4 

13. 

Assiatanca  in  tha  library  or  raaourca  rooei 

2 

5 

4 

3 

14. 

ATA  taachar  induction  activitiaa 

2  2 

2 

2 

6 

15. 

Interacting  with  othar  taachar  interna  in  formal 
workahopa  focuaing  on  the  intemahip 

1 

7 

6 
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grade  levels  (11  agreed)  and  in  different  siibject  areas  (8 
agreed) ;  teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for  a  period  of 
several  months  (14  agreed) ;  professional  development 
activities  at  the  system  and/ or  Provincial  level  (10  agreed) 
and  scnool  level  (14  agreed) ;  interviews  with  parents  about 
progress  of  students  (13  agreed) ;  field  trips  (9  agreed) ; 
school  committee  meetings  (12  agreed);  observation  of  the 
work  of  school  administrators,  counsellors  and  support  staff 
(9  agreed) ;  and  interacting  with  other  interns  in  formal 
workshops  focusing  on  the  internship  (13  agreed). 

Less  support  was  obtained  for  organization  of 
extracurricular  activities  (10  agreed  and  3  disagreed,  i.e., 
''disagreed*'  or  ''strongly  disagreed*')  ;  ATA  teacher  induction 
activities  (8  agreed  and  4  disagreed) ;  and  assistance  in  the 
library  or  resource  room  (7  agreed,  2  disagreed  and  5  were 
neutral) • 

One  or  more  stakeholders  made  each  of  tht  following 
comments  about  the  listed  activities  of  interns: 

The  intern  should  probably  undertake  all  of  these 
activities  to  get  the  *'feel*'  of  a  school. 

Rotations  should  be  conducted  early  in  the  internship, 
with  extended  in-depth  experience  being  provided  later. 

The  intern  should  be  protected  from  being  over- 
involved,  such  as  in  producing  e  school  play. 

Because  interns  should  be  at  the  ''cutting  edge,*'  they 
have  different  professional  development  needs  than 
have  regular  teachers. 

The  support  system  provided  by  other  interns  helps 
interns  to  feel  that  they  are  in  a  shared  enterprise. 

Local  circumstances  may  not  allow  some  school  systems 
to  meet  all  of  the  guidelines;  this  should  not  prevent 
them  from  hiring  interns. 

Non-teaching  activities  should  not  be  too  burdensome. 

Extended  teaching  is  a  necessary  experience  for  interns 
and  it  provides  some  stability  and  continuity  for  the 
students  that  they  teach. 

Interns  have  to  learn  to  be  honest  with  parents  about 
the  perfor.^ance  of  their  children. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  Provincial 
Guidelines  between  academic  and  recreational  field 
trips . 

ATA  induction  is  the  function  of  the  profession. 
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Supervision  of  Interns  (Table  2*^) 

The  interviewees  were  asKed  to  report  the  extent  of 
their  agreement  with  possible  ^ rovincial  Guidelines  dealing 
with  supervision  of  interns.  t  (11  out  of  15)  ^strongly 

agreed''  that  interns  should  be  directly  accountable  to 
principals.     This  response  was  justified  by  the  view  that 
the  intern  is  a  teacher  and  all  teachers  are  accountable  to 
their  principals.     Three  ''disagreed^  with  this  view,  instead 
regarding  supervising  teachers  as  the  persons  to  whom 
interns  should  be  directly  accountable.     One  interviewee 
further  stated  that  principals  cannot  devolve  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  interns  to  central  office  staff  of 
the  school  systems.    Another  proposed  that    interns  should 
be  supervised  by  highly  qualified  teachers,  administrators 
and  university  faculty  members.*' 

There  was  more  uncertainty  about  the  numbers  of 
supervising  teachers  with  whom  interns  would  work  during  the 
year.     Seven  ''strongly  agreed'^  with    having  a  Provincial 
Guideline  requiring  each  intern  to  work  with  one  supervising 
teacher,  however  six  had  responses  spread  across  the  other 
four  categories.    Only  five  e:'.ther  ''strongly  agreed''  or 
"agreed"  with  having  a  Provincial  Guideline  that  would  have 
each  intern  working  with  at  least  two  and  not  more  than  four 
supervising  teachers  during  the  internship;  seven  either 
"disagreed"  (4)  or  "strongly  disagreed"  (3)  with  this 
approach,  and  one  was  "neutral." 

These  comments  were  provided: 

1.  A  shared  model  of  supervision  involving  both  the 
university  and  school  systems  is  best; 

2.  University  involvement  would  provide  "a  shoulder  to 
cry  on"; 

3.  Continuity  of  supervision  is  needed; 

4.  Interns  should  identify  supervising  teachers  with 
whom  they  feel  comfortable; 

5.  Interns  should  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
personalities  and  styles  of  supervising  teachers; 

6.  Interns  have  to  learn  to  work  with  different  types 
of  teachers;  and 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  change  if  an 
assignment  of  supervising  teacher (s)  is  not 
suitable. 


Feedback  and  Evaluation  (Table  2.7) 

When  asked  to  express  opinion  on  whether  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  specify  that  feedback  be  provided  to 
interns  along  with  discussions  on  how  to  improve 
performance,  13  of  the  interviewees  "strongly  agreed"  and 
three  "agreed."    The  stakeholders  showed  less  consensus  with 
respect  to  whether  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  a 
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Table  2.6 

Extent  of  Agreement  with  Approaches  to  Supervision 

of  Interns 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Aspect  of  Supervision 


Strongly 
Agree 

1  2 


Strongly 
Disagree  Can't 
4        5  Tell 


1.  Direct  accountability 
to  the  principal  or 
head  teacher  of  the 
school  to  which  the 
intern  is  assigned 

2.  Work  with  one  super- 
vising teacher  for  the 
duration  of  the 
internship  (even 
though  other  teachers 
may  be  involved  with 
the  intern) 

3.  Work  with  at  least  two 
and  not  more  than  four 
supervising  teachers 
during  the  internship 


11 


4:u 
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Table  2.7 


Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different  Personnel  in 

Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Evaluator 

Not  at 
All 
1 

2 

3 

f 

4 

ro  a  Large 
Extent 

5 

Mean 

1.  Principal  or  other 

in-school  administrator 

1 

2 

4 

9 

4.31 

2.  Supervising  teacher (s) 

1 

2 

3 

10 

4.38 

3 .  Central  office 
supervisor (s) 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2.69 

4.  Superintendent  (or 
designate) 

5 

6 

3 

2 

2.25 
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standard  set  of  criteria  for  evaluating  interns  throughout 
Alberta;  six  ^strongly  agreed, six  ''agreed,^  two 
^disagreed^  and  two  '^strongly  disagreed.''    One  stated  that, 
if  the  internship  could  affect  certification  and  success  in 
seeking  a  position.  Provincial  criteria  would  be  needed. 
Another  proposed  that  local  procedures  used  to  evaluate 
teachers  should  also  apply  to  interns. 

Stakeholders  were  also  asked,  ^To  what  extent  should 
each  of  the  following  be  involved  in  the  formal  (written) 
evaluation  of  interns?^    They  showed  substantial  support  for 
such  involvement  by  both  supervising  teachers  and  principals 
(or  other  in-school  administrators),  with  means  of  4.38  and 
4.31  on  a  five-point  scale.    Much  less  support  was  expressed 
for  involvement  by  central  office  supervisors  and 
superintendents  (or  their  designates) ;  their  means  were  only 
2.69  and  2.25.     One  opinion  was  that  involvement  of  central 
office  staff  members  should  depend  upon  the  size  of  each 
school  system,  and  another  held  the  view  that  evaluation 
should  be  conducted  by  those  who  have  had  the  most  direct 
contact  with  each  intern. 

A  related  question  asked,  ^Who  should  have  the  final 
authority  for  the  formal  (written  evaluation  of  interns?'' 
Five  selected  supervising  teachers,  four  principals,  three 
superintendents,  and  two  principals  together  with 
supervising  teachers.     One  interviewee  stressed  that,  if  the 
supervising  teachers  are  to  evaluate  formally,  interns  and 
supervising  teachers  need  to  have  good  working 
relationships . 

Two  other  aspects  were  mentioned.     First,  a  mechanism 
by  which  interns  can  appeal  their  formal  evaluations  needs 
to  be  incorporated  in  Provincial  Guidelines.  Second, 
self-evaluation  should  also  be  viewed  as  important  by 
interns  and  others  associated  with  whom  they  are  associated. 

Supervising  Teachers  (Tables  2.8  and  2.9) 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  they  agreed  with  several  propositions  relating  to  the 
qualifications,  teaching  loads,  training  and  selection  of 
supervising  teachers. 


Qualifications  (Table  2.8).     Strong  support  was  given 
to  the  proposition  that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minimum  academic  qualifications  for  supervising  teachers 
(e.g.,  possession  a  four-year  B.Ed,  degree);  eight  ''strongly 
agreed'^  and  three  ^agreed. ^    There  was  similar  support  for 
proposed  specification  of  minimum  competency  criteria  for 
supervising  teachers  (e.g.,  possession  of  a  Permanent 
Teaching  Certificate  and  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
teaching  in  Alberta) . 
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Table  2.8 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines 
about  Supervising  Teachers 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Possible  Guideline 

Strongly 
Disagree 
1 

2 

3 

4 

Strongly 
Agree 
5 

1.  Specification  of  minimum  academic 
qualifications  for  supervising 
teachers 

1 

2 

— 

3 

8 

2.  Specification  of  minimum  competency 
criteria  for  supervising  teachers 

2 

4 

8 

3.  Specification  that  supervising 
teachers  be  given  reduced 
teaching  loads 

2 

2 

5 

7 

4.  School  systems  should  be  responsible 
for  providing  supervisory  training 
of  supervising  teachers 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

5.  Training  in  the  form  of  short 
courses  or  university  classes  in 
supervision  and  effective  teaching 
should  be  required  of  all 
supervising  teachers 

■«  mm 

1 

6 

7 
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Table  2.9 

Preferences  about  the  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Individuals  or 
Organizations  in  Selection  of  Supervising  Teachers 
(Interviews  with  Stakeholders) 


Individual/ 
Organization 


Not  at 
All 
1  2 


To  a  Large 
Extent 
4  5 


Mean 


Principal 


11 


4.64 


Superintendent  (or 

designate) 
Teachers  In  the  school 


2 
1 


4 

3 


4 

3 


1 
4 


3 
3 


3.36 
2.96 


Alberta  Teachers'  Association  6  13  3 
Universities  4       5       3  2 


2.43 
2.21 


Alberta  Regional  Offices 

of  Education 
Alberta  School  Trustees' 

Association 


9 
11 


3 
2 


1 
1 


1.57 
1.29 


Note:    The  pairings  in  this  table  reflect  similar  distributions. 
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Teaching  loads  (Table  2.8).     The  proposition  that 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  reduced  teaching  loads 
for  supervising  teachers  received  strong  support;  seven 
^strongly  agreed''  and  five  '^agreed.''    One  interviewee 
proposed  that  those  teaching  loads  could  be  reduced  by 
10-15%  but  that  this  percentage  would  vary  during  the  year. 
Another  claimed  that  supervision  of  interns  by  supervising 
teachers  is  a  professional  responsibility. 


Training  (Table  2.8).     Six  '^strongly  agreed'^  and  five 
^agreed*'  with  the  proposition  that  school  systems  should  be 
responsible  for  the  supervisory  training  of  their 
supervising  teachers.    Even  more  support  was  accorded  the 
proposition  that  all  supervising  teachers  should  be  required 
to  take  courses  in  supervision,  but  two  interviewees 
considered  that  this  could  present  a  difficulty  for  some 
rural  school  teachers.     One  proposed  that  the  universities 
and  the  ATA  should  work  together  to  design  appropriate 
courses  for  supervising  teachers. 


Selection  (Table  2.9).    Most  interviewees  (11  out  of 
14)  supported  involvement  of  principals  ''to  a  large  extenf 
in  selection  of  supervising  teachers.    With  respect  to 
involvement  of  teachers  and  superintendents  (or  designates) 
in  this  selection,  the  responses  varied  fairly  uniformly 
from  ''not  at  all';^  to  "to  a  large  extent."    Slightly  less 
support  was  obtained  for  ATA  and  university  involvement. 
Most  chose  no  involvement  by  the  Regional  Offices  of 
Education  and  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association.  Two 
people  expressed  the  view  that  a^x  teachers  who  possf^ss 
Permanent  Teaching  Certificates  should  be  viewed 
competent  to  be  supervising  teachers,  with  the  best-suited 
people  then  being  selected.     One  considered  that  finding 
highly  suitable  supervising  teachers  is  difficult;  this  is 
already  the  experience  with  cooperating  teachers  for  teacher 
education  practica.     Another  was  concerned  about  potential 
disqualification  of     -^mpetent  supervising  teachers  because 
of  unreasonably  rigid  guidelines. 


Overall  Value  cf  Internship 

The  final  question  asked  interviewees  to  "rate  the 
overall  value  of  the  Alberta  internship  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  transition  from  student  to  professional 
teacher"  on  a  scale  from  1  (no  value)  to  10  (highly 
valuable) .     The  following  distribution  of  responses  was 
obtained; 
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Response  f 

10  4 

9  6 

8  3 

7  1 

4  1  Mean  =8.60 


These  responses  indicate  stakeholders'  very  strong  support 
for  the  internship  program. 

In  the  concluding  phase  of  the  interview,  most  of  the 
interviewees  made  additional  comments.    Even  though  many  of 
the  comments  relate  to  matters  raised  earlier  in  the 
chapter,  they  are  presented  here  because  they  were  points 
upon  which  the  interviewees  wanted  to  place  special 
emphasis. 


Costs  f 

School  boards  are  favorably  inclined  towards  i 
the  internship  program,  but  their  attitudes 
could  change  if  they  had  to  pay  more  than 
$5,000  annually  for  eech  intern. 

Trustees  are  not  sure  that  they  want  to  bear  1 
the  cost  of  the  internship  unless  there  are 
real  cost  benefits:     '^School  systems  are  not 
training  places.^ 


Guidelines 

Too  many  strict  guidelines  may  prevent  small  1 
systems  from  having  interns. 

Too  many  strict  guidelines  may  increase  the  1 
cost  of  operating  the  internship  program. 

Guidelines  are  needed,  but  they  should  be  i 

flexible  rather  than  being  viewed  as 

regulations. 

Boards  are  concerned  that  '^the  internship^  1 
may  appear  in  contracts:     it  is  better 
handled  through  Provincial  Guidelines. 


Manpower 

Superintendents  often  view  interns  as  extra  i 
manpower,  but  the  training  model  is  better. 
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Systems  with  large  resource  bases  view 
internship  as  training:     the  smaller  rural 
systems  see  it  as  manpower. 

Schools  need  to  be  more  flexible  in  using 
all  teaching  staff. 


Principals 

Principals  must  be  heavily  involved  in 
internships  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 


Public  Attitudes 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  internship  program- 
not  merely  to  add  manpower  and  increase  the 
ar  >unt  of  training  but  to  ease  the 
^   ansition — has  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public. 


Universities 

Universities  should  be  involved  in  many  ways 
throughout  teachers'  careers. 

Universities  would  have  to  modify  their 
programs  and  practica  if  internship  were 
implemented  permanently  for  all  teachers. 

Universities  could  be  involved  in  developing 
internship  programs  in  northern  and  native 
areas.     These  areas  could  lose  interest  in 
internship  unless  they  get  help.  The 
internship  program  could  entice  interns  to 
apply  and  then  stay  on. 


Value 

One  of  the  crucial  aspects  ic  the  mutual 
benefit  available  to  supervising  teachers 
and  interns. 

The  quality  of  internship  Vciries  greatly 
among  school  systems. 

Internship  provides  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  broader  aspects  of  school 
life — not  just  teaching. 

If  done  well,  internship  should  be  highly 
valuable. 
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Internship  does  make  a  difference  in  interns' 
attitudes  toward  teaching. 


1 


*I  would  be  very  disappointed  if  we  lost  the 
internship.* 


1 


*I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  didn't  find  the 
first  year  to  be  a  harrowing  experience.'' 


1 


The  transition  to  professional  status  has  to 
be  assisted. 


1 


Interns  should  enrol  in  university  courses 
related  to  their  teaching  responsibilities. 


1 


Summary 


Semi-structured,  confidential  interviews  were  conducted 
during  October,  November  and  December  1986  with  19 
^stakeholders* — that  is,  with  representatives  of  government 
departments,  universities  and  various  associations. 
Response  alternatives  were  provided  for  each  interview  item, 
and  respondents  were  asked  to  choose  those  that  represented 
their  preferences.    On  many  occasions,  responses  were 
supplemented  by  oral  comments,  although  some  stakeholders 
chose  only  to  make  comments  on  selected  matters  because  they 
were  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  operational  details  of  the 
internship  program. 

These  stakeholders  evaluated  the  current  internship 
program  very  highly,  and  they  strongly  agreed  that  an 
internship  program  should  be  continued  in  Alberta.  Their 
common  preference  was  for  a  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship 
year.    They  recommended  that  permanent  certification  require 
at  least  a  year  of  post-internship  teaching  experience,  that 
the  internship  salary  be  about  75%  of  that  of  beginning 
teachers,  but  that  the  internship  experience  not  count  for 
credit  on  the  salary  grid. 

Additional  stakeholder  preferences  were  that  the  major 
responsibility  for  internship  policy  and  guidelines  be 
shared  by  Alberta  Education,  the  universities  and  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  association,  and  that  administration  of 
the  program  be  a  major  responsibility  of  school  systems. 
During  the  internship  year,  the  percentage  of  the  school  day 
that  interns  spend  in  teaching  should  increase  from  about 
50%  to  about  80%.     Provincial  Guidelines  should  describe 
activities  in  which  interns  are  to  be  involved,  e.g., 
observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of  teaching  in 
different  grades  and  subjects.    Interns  should  be 
accountable  to  principals  but  be  directly  supervised  by  one 
or  more  competent,  trained  supervising  teachers.  Their 
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teachers,  possibly  using  standard  criteria.    However,  some 
stakeholders  cautioned  that  undue  emphasis  upon  Provincial 
Guidelines  may  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  internship 
program,  especially  in  rural  areas. 


Conclusions 


Most  of  the  conclusions  presented  below  were  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  stakeholder  representatives  who  were 
interviewed.     This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
they  represent  directions  that  any  future  ''internship 
program''  must  follow. 

1.  Stakeholder  representatives  indicated  that  an 
internship  program  should  be  continued;  Alberta  cannot  go 
back  to  the  situation  in  which  most  beginning  teachers  were 
given  full  teaching  loads  and  little  supervisory  assistance. 

2.  A  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship  of  one  year  is 
the  most  desirable  approach,  although  either  a  compulsory 
internship  in  the  B.Ed,  program  or  an  optional  post-B.Ed, 
internship  also  met  with  some  approval. 

3.  If  the  internship  program  were  cancelled,  then 
supervisory  assistance  and  reduced  teaching  loads  for 
beginning  teachers  would  be  desirable. 

4.  Permanent  certification  should  be  awarded  after 
either  one  or  two  years  of  teaching  following  internship, 
but  not  directly  after  internship. 

5.  The  intern  should  receive  a  salary  equal  to  about 
75%  of  that  received  by  a  beginning  teacher,  but  internship 
experience  should  not  count  for  credit  on  the  salary  grid. 

6.  Setting  of  internship  policy  and  guidelines  should 
be  a  major  responsibility  of  Alberta  Education,  the 
universities  and  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  with 
school  systems  and  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 
being  less  extensively  involved. 

7.  Administration  of  the  internship  program  should  be 
a  major  responsibility  of  the  school  systems,  with  some 
involvement  by  Alberta  Education,  the  universities  and  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  but  with  minimal  involvement 
by  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association. 

8.  During  the  period  of  internship,  the  percentage  of 
the  school  day  spent  by  interns  in  direct  teaching  should 
increase  from  about  50%  to  over  80%;  whether  this  should  be 
a  Provincial  Guideline  or  left  to  local  discretion  needs 
consideration . 
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9.     Provincial  Guidelines  should  describe  the 
activities  in  which  interns  are  to  be  involved — especially 
observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of  teaching  in 
different  grades  and  subjects,  teaching  in  different  grades 
and  subjects,  teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for  several 
months,  extracurricular  activities,  Drofes?='icnal  development 
activities,  parent  interviews,  schowl  committee  meetings, 
and  workshops  with  other  interns* 

10      Intci.  IS  should  be  directly  accountable  to 
principals.     Direct  supervision  of  interns  should  be 
provided  by  supervising  teachers,  acting  either  individually 
or  in  teams. 

11.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  t^at  interns 
receive  feedback  about  their  work  and  that  a  standard  set  of 
evaluation  criteria  be  developed  for  use  throughout  Alberta. 
Formal  written  evaluation  of  interns  should  mainly  involve 
supervising  teachers  and  principals. 

12.  Supervising  teachers  should  have  at  least  some 
minimum  academic  qualifications,  and  they  should  meet 
minimum  competency  criteria.    They  should  be  selected  mainly 
by  principals,  have  some  supervisory  training  and  have  their 
teaching  loads  reduced  sliahtly.     However,  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  net  pre^     "\  selection  of  competent 
supervising  teachers  who  a.    lot  meet  some  of  these 
conditions,  especially  those  in  rural  areas. 

13.  The  current  internship  program  in  Alberta  received 
strong  support  and  a  very  positive  evaluation  from  the 
stakeholders. 
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APPENDIX 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP) 
PROJECT  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INITIATION  TC  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP)  PROJECT 

INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Preamble 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  various  aspect 
of  the  current  Alberta  Teacher  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  one  purpose 
of  this  Internship  Program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university 
student  to  professional  teacher. 

In  this  interview,  we  will  be  focussing  upon  various  policy  options,  as  well 
as  Provincial  Guidelines  and  practices. 

Your  opinions  are  essential  input  to  cur  evaluation  of  the  Internship  Program 
These  opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.,  they  will  help  us  to  obtain 
information  and  understandings  about  how  the  Internship  is  viewed,  but  the 
source  of  individual  opinions  will  not  be  identified.     We  also  wish  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  evaluating  the  Internship  Program  and  not  individual  Interns, 
Beginning  Teachers,  or  staff  associated  with  them. 


October -November  1986 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


FUTURE  OF  INTERNSHIP 


Using  the  five-point  scale  provided,  please  rate  each  of  the  following  policy 
alternatives  concerning  the  preparation  of  beginning  Elementary  teachers  (including  ECS) 
and  beginning  Secondary  teachers  in  Alberta.     Circle  the  appropriate  number. 
(Answer  both  parts  for  each  item. ) 


1  -  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 


5  -  Strongly  Agree  (SA) 


0  -  Can't  tell 


Alternatives 


SD 


Can't 
SA  tell 


Continue  the  optional 
(voluntary)  Internship  Program 
following  either  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed.  After  Degree  programs  as 
in  1985-86  and  1986-87. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


Introduce  a  compulsory  Internship 
Program  for  Beginning  Teachers 
to  follow  either  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed.  After  Degree  programs. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


2    3    4  5 


2     3    4  5 


2    3    4  5 


2    3    4  5 


0 


Introduce  an  optional  internship 
as  part  of  either  a  five-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three -year  B.Ed. 
After  Degree  program. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


2    3    4  5 


2    3    4  5 


Introduce  a  compulsory  internship 
as  part  of  either  a  five-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three -year  B.Ed. 
After  Degree  program. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


2    3    4  5 


2    3    4  5 


5.     Introduce  provincial  regulations 
requiring  that  each  Beginning 
Teacher  be  assigned  to  a  highly 
competent  Teacher  Supervisor. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


2    3    4  5 


2     3    4  5 


6.     Introduce  provincial  regulations 
requiring  that  each  Beginning 
Teacher  be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


2     3    4  5 


3  4 
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Discontinue  the  current  optional 
Teacher  Internship  Program  and 
revert  to  the  1984-85  situation. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


2     3    4  5 


2     3    4  5 
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CERTIFICATION 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate  your  extent 
of  agreement  with  each  of  the  following  possible  routes  for  Permanent 
Certification. 


Teacher  Interns  should  be  elleible 
for  Permanent  Certification  following: 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1.     Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Internship. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

50 

2.    One  year  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

51 

3.     Two  years  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

52 
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SALARY  AND  SALARY  CREDIT 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  and  assuming  a  reduced 
teaching  load  and  rec  -ced  responsibilities  for  Teacher  Interns  (when  compared 
with  regular  full-time  teacners),  which  response  do  you  favor  for  each  of 
these  two  questions? 


1.    Approximately  what  percentage  of  a 
Beginning  Teacher's  salary  should  a 
Teacher  Intern  receive? 


2.    To  what  extent  should  the  Teacher 

Internship  experience  count  for  credit 
on  the  teacher  salary  grid? 


1, 
2, 

3. 

4.' 

1. 

2. 
3. 


25% 
50% 
75% 
100% 

Not  at  all 
Partial  credii. 
Full  credit 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  to  what  extent  should  each 


the  Internship  Program?  Use 

one  check  mark 

for  each  item  below. 

Organization(s) 

1. 

Have  major 

Respon- 
sibility 

2. 
Some 
Involvement 
(e.g. ,  giving 
advice) 

3. 

Not 
Directly 
Involved 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1.    Alberta  Education 



55 

2.    Alberta  School 

Trustees '  Association 

56 

3.    Alberta  Teachers' 
Association 

57 

4.  Universities 

58 

5.     School  Systems 

59 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  to  what  extent  should  each 
of  the  following  be  responsible  for  administering  the  program  (e.g.,  program 
plans,  recruitment,  selection,  placement,  professional  development, 
monitoring,  evaluation,  remediation  of  interns)?    Use  one  check  mark  for  each 
item  below. 


Organization(s) 

Have  najor 

Respon- 
sibility 

Some 
Involvement 
(e.g. ,  giving 
advice ) 

Not 
Directly 
Involved 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Alberta  Education 

60 

2. 

Alberta  School 
Trustees'  Association 

61 

3. 

Alberta  Teachers' 
Association 

62 

4. 

Universities 

63 

5. 

School  Sysuems 

64 
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LENGTH  OF  THE  TEACHER  INTEPIISHIP 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were 
to  continue,  what  should  be  the  length 
of  the  Teacher  Internship? 


Office 
Use 
Only 

1.  quarter  year  65 

2 .    half  year 

3.    full  year 

4.    more  than  one  year 

5.    other  (specify) 
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TEACHING  LOAD 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  what  Provincial  Guidelines 
would  you  recommend  concerning  teaching  load  for  Interns  compared  with  the 
teaching  load  of  a  full-time  teacher? 


At  the  beginning  of  the 
Internship  period? 


About  mid-way  through  the 
Internship? 


Approaching  the  end  of  the 
Internship? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 


less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 
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INTERN  ACTIVITIES 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  should  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  ;:hat  the  Teacher  Intern  participate  in  e^  of  the  following 
activities? 


Activities 


SD 


Can't 
SA  Tell 


3. 
4. 
5, 


Observation,  analysis  and  discussion 
of  teaching  at  different  grpde  levels. 

Observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of 
teaching  in  different  subject  areas. 

Teaching  at  different  grade  levels. 

Teaching  in  different  subject  areas. 

Teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for 
a  period  of  several  months. 


1-2  3  4  5  0 

1    2  3  4  5  0 

1    2  3  4  5  0 

1    2  3  4  5  0 

1    2  3  4  5  0 


10- 


Organization  of  extra-curricular 
activities , 

Professional  development  activities  at 
the  system  and/or  provincial  level. 

In- school  professional  development 
activities , 

Interviews  with  parents  about  progress 
of  students. 

Field  trips . 


1    2    3    4  5 


0 


1    2    3    4    5  0 


1    2    3    4  5 


1    2    3    4  5 


1    2    3    4  5 


11.  School  committee  meetings. 

12.  Observation  of  the  work  of  school 
administrators ,  counsellors ,  support 
staff. 

13.  Assistance  in  the  library  or  resource 
room. 

14.  ATA  te.  cher  induction  activities. 

15.  Interacting  with  other  Teacher  Interns 
in  formal  wo^'kshop^  focusing  on  the 
Internship . 


1  2  3  4  5  0 
1    2    3    4    5  0 

1    2    3    4    5  0 


1  2  3  4  5 
1    2    3    4  5 


0 
0 
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SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHER  INTERNS 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  should  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  that  each  Teacher  Intern: 


SD 

SA 

Can't 
Tell 

Office 

Use 
Only 

1. 

Be  directly  accountable  to  the 
Principal  or  Head  Teacher  of  the 
school  to  which  the  Intern  is  assigned? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

84 

2. 

Work  with  one  Teacher  Supervisor 
for  the  duration  of  the  Internship 
(even  though  other  teachers  may  be 
involved  with  the  Intern)? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

85 

3. 

Work  with  at  least  two  and  not  more 
than  four  Teacher  Supervisors  during 
the  Internship? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

86 
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FEEDBACK  AND  EVALUATION 


Assuming  that  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate 
your  opinions  on  these  matters. 


Option 

SD 

SA 

Can't 
Ten 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  feedback  be  provided  to  Teacher 
Interns  along  with  discussions  on  how 
to  improve  performance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

87 

2, 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  Teacher  Interns 
throughout  All  rta. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

88 

3. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  supervisors  of  Teacher  Interns 
be  given  a  reduced  teaching  load 
because  of  their  supervisory 
responsibilities , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

89 

4.    To  what  extent  should  each  of  the  following  be  involved  in  the  formal 
(written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns? 


Evaluator 

Not 
at 
All 

To  a 
Large  Can't 
Extent  Tell 

a.    Principal  or  other  in- school 

1  2 

3  4 

5  0 

90 

administrator 

b.    Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

1  2 

3  4 

5  0 

91 

c.    Central  Office  Supervisor's) 

1  2 

3  4 

5  0 

92 

d.    Superintendent  (or  designate) 

1  2 

3  4 

5  0 

93 

5.    Who  should  have  the  final  1. 
authority  for  the  formal 

(written)  evaluation  of  2.   

Teacher  Interns?  3.   

(Check  2ne  only.)  4.   

5.   

Principal  or  other  in-school 

administrator 

Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

Central  Office  Super'/isor(s) 

Superintendent 

Other  (please  specify) 

94 
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SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHER  SUPERVISORS 


Asstuning  that  a  Teacher  Intt  .ship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate 
your  opinions  on  these  matte  s. 


Options 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minimum  academic  qualifications  for 
Teacher  Supervisors  (such  as  the 
possession  of  a  four-year  B,Ed.  degree 
or  equivalent) . 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

95 

2. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minimum  competency  criteria  for 
Teacher  Supervisors  (such  as  the 
possession  of  a  Pemanent  Teaching 
Certificate  and  at  least  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  in  Alberta) , 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

96 

3. 

School  systems  should  be  responsible 
for  providing  supenrisory  training 
for  Teacher  Supervisors, 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

97 

4. 

Training  in  the  form  >  ^  short  courses 
or  university  classes  in  supervision 
and  effective  teaching  should  be 
required  of  all  Teacher  Supervisors  who 
supervise  Teacher  Interns, 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

98 

5  _ 

Indicate  the  extent  to  which  each 

of  the  following  should  be  involvt 

in  the  selection  of  Teacher  Supervisors: 

Not 
at 
All 

To  a 
Large 
Extent 

Can' t 
Tell 

a.  Principal 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

99 

b.     Teachers  in  the  school 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

100 

c.     Superintendent  (or  designate) 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

101 

d.     Alberta  Regional  Offices  of  Education 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

102 

e.    Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

103 

f.  Universities 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

104 

g.    Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

105 
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OVERALL  VALUE  OF  THE  ALBERTA  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP 

On  the  ten-point  scale  given  below,  please  rate  the  overall  value  Office 

of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transition  Use 

from  student  to  professional  teacher.  Only 


Enable  to 
Judge 


No 
Value 


Highly 
Valuable 


10 


106 
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INTERVIEWS  IN  SCHOOLS 


This  chapter  includes  a  description  of  the  methodology 
used  in  the  in-school  interviews,  presentation  and 
discussion  of  results,  and  conclusions. 


Methodology 


Ten  members  of  the  research  team  conducted  interviews 
in  43  schools  througho^^t  Alberta  in  October-December  1986. 
The  schools  were  selected  using  a  stratified  random  sampling 
approach  which  ensured  representation  of  schools  of 
different  grade  levels,  sizes  and  locations,  in  different 
types  of  school  systems.     To  ensure  anonymity,  the  4  3 
schools  are  not  identified  by  name. 

After  completing  the  selection,  the  principals  were 
informed  by  letter  (Appendix  B)  of  the  procedure  to  be 
followed.    This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  covering  letter 
from  Dr.  R.  A.  Bosetti,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
(Appendix  C) .     Each  principal  was  subsequently  telephoned  to 
arrange  a  date  for  interview  and  to  obtain  the  names  of  all 
supervising  teachers  and  interns  in  the  school,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  any  beginning  teachers  who  had  been  interns  in 
1985-86  who  were  employed  in  the  school.     Collection  of  the 
names  of  interns  and  beginning  teachers  in  this  way  was 
essential  because  the  Alberta  Education  data  base  was 
incomplete. 

Individual  interviews  were  conducted  with  43 
principals,  72  supervising  teachers,  55  interns,  and  16 
beginning  teachers  who  had  been  interns  in  1985-86.  These 
interviews  ranged  from  about  30  minutes  to  three  hours  in 
length.     The  school  visits  enabled  the  research  team  to 
obtain  detailed  opinions  in  a  confidential  setting  about 
internship  program  policies  and  procedures  in  connection 
with  the  1986-87  year.     The  questions  were  developed  after 
consiaeration  of  matters  raiijed  in  the  Request  for 
Proposals,  discussions  with  various  groups  and  the  1985-e6 
evaluation  phase.    These  same  questions  were  used  in  all 
aspects  of  the  1986-87  evaluation  phase.     A  structured 
format  was  used  with  the  same  questions  being  asked  of  all 
interviewees.     Sheets  containing  the  questions  were  handed 
to  the  interviewees  before  they  were  asked  to  respond.  They 
were  also  assured  of  anonymity  at  this  time;  consequently, 
this  report  provides  data  and  generalizations  without 
identifying  the  particular  sources. 

Many  comments  were  made  and  noted  during  the, 
interviews.    As  in  the  1985-86  phase,  the  variety  of  these 
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opinions  necessitated  collation  of  some  responses  into 
paraphrased  statements.     In  addition,  only  comments  not 
directly  covered  by  responses  to  the  interview  questions  and 
which  add  significantly  to  the  discussion  are  documented  in 
this  chapter. 


Description  of  Interview  Sample 

Characteristics  of  the  interview  sample  of  43  schools, 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  Tables  3.1  to  3.4,  can  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Eighteen  schools  were  in  either  Calgary  or 
Edmonton,  8  were  in  other  cities,  and  17  were  in  other 
(non-city)  locations ; 

2.  Eleven  schools  had  grades  in  the  K-G.6  range,  3  had 
K-G.9,  3  had  G.1-6,   6  had  G.7-9,  2  had  G.1-12;  8  had 

G. 10-12,  and  10  (9  of  which  were  in  non-city  locations)  had 
other  combinations; 

3.  Twelve  schools  had  fewer  than  300  pupils,  14  had 
300-499,  9  had  500-699,  and  8  had  more  than  700  pupils; 

4.  Forty-three  principals,  72  supervising  teachers,  55 
interns,  and  16  beginning  teachers  who  had  been  interns  in 
1985-86  were  interviewed; 

5.  Interviewees  included  45  people  in  Calgary,  41  in 
Edmonton,  32  in  other  cities  and  68  in  other  locations; 

6.  For  36  of  the  55  interns,  one  supervising  teacher 
was  interviewed,  for  17  interns  two  supervising  teachers 
were  interviewed,  and  for  one  intern  three  supervising 
teachers  were  interviewed;  in  two  non-city  locations,  one 
supervising  teacher  supervised  two  interns  and  one  intern 
was  supervised  by  the  principal; 

7.  In  23  schools,  the  interns  were  selected  by 
principals  and/or  other  in-school  personnel,  whereas  in  the 
other  20  schools  they  were  selected  by  central  office  staff; 

8.  Sixteen  of  the  55  interns  were  in  either  K-G.6  or 
G.1-6  schools,  10  were  in  G.7-9  schools,  and  13  were  in 

G.  10-12  schools; 

9.  Six  schools  had  two  interns  each,  three  had  three 
interns,  while  34  had  one  intern  each; 

10.  One  school  had  three  beginning  teachers  who  were 
formerly  interns,  one  had  two,  and  the  remaining  11  schools 
had  one  each;  and 

11.  Four  supervising  teachers  were  interviewed  in  one 
school,  three  in  each  of  four  schools,  two  in  each  of  19 
schools,  and  one  in  each  of  18  schools;  however,  these 
numbers  do  not  represent  the  total  numbers  of  supervising 
teachers  because  some  were  not  available  for  interviews  on 
the  days  arranged. 
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Table  3.1 


Lccatioiu  of. 

«nd  Grades  in. 

Schools 

Location 

Grade 

Levels 

K-6 

K-9  1-6 

7-9 

1-12 

10-12 

Other 

Total 

3 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Edmontoo 

3 

1 

3 

2 

9 

Other  c it las 

3 

2  1 

1 

1 

8 

Oth«r 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

17 

Total  11  3  3  6  2  8  10  43 


Table  3.2 
lhanbers  of  Persons  Interviewed 


Kunbar  oi  Persons  Interviewed 


Location 


Priaci{:als 


Supervising 
Teachers 


Interns 


BeginnLns  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 


Total 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Other  cities 
Other 


9 
9 
8 

17 


18 

16 
13 
25 


13 
14 
9 
19 


45 
41 
32 
68 


Total 


43 


72 


55 


16 


186 
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Table  3.3 
Number  of  Students  per  Schc  1 

Number  of  Students  per  School 


Under  Over 

Location  300  300-499  500-699  700 

Calgary  2  2  2  3 

Edmonton  3  3  12 

Other  cities  2  2  4 

Other  5  7  2  3 

Total  12  14  9  8 


Table  3.4 


Numbers  of 

Interviewed  Supervising  Teachers  per 

Intern 

Number 

of  Interviewed  Supervising 
Teachers  per  Intern 

Location 

1 

2 

3 

Calgary 

8 

5 

Edmonton 

12 

2 

Other  cities 

5 

4 

Other 

11 

6 

1 

Total 

36 

17 

1 

In  two  "other"  locations,  one  supervising  teacher  supervised 
two  interns  and  one  intern  was  supervised  by  the  principal. 
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Results 


Policy  Alternatives  (Table  3.5) 

The  interviewees  were  presented  with  seven  alternatives 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  internship  program  and  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  each.    The  summarized  results  are  shown  in 
Table  3.5  and  the  detailed  results  in  Table  3.5a*.  Within 
these  tables,  responses  are  separated  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels. 

1.  Continuation  of  optional  post-B.Ed.  internship.  A 
narrow  majority  of  principals,  supervising  teachers  and 
interns  generally  agreed  ( '^strongly  agree^  or  ^agree^)  with 
this  alternative  for  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels.     A  higher  percentage  of  beginning  teachers 
disagreed  (''strongly  disagree^  or  ^disagree^)  about  the 
elementary  level,  whereas  responses  were  evenly  divided  for 
the  secondari'  level. 

2.  Introduction  of  compulsory  post-B.Ed.  internship. 
Higher  percentages  of  all  four  categories  of  interviewees 
agreed  than  disagreed  with  this  alternative;  but,  except  for 
beginning  teach.^rs,  the  percentages  were  lower  than  for  the 
above-mentioned  alternative,  optional  post-B.Ed,  internship. 

Principals  (P) ,  supervising  teachers  (ST)  and  Interns 
(I)  made  these  comments  about  the  compulsory  vs.  optional 
issue: 


P:      ^Optional^  means  interns  are  treated  differently 
from  equally  q-ialified  beginning  teachers. 

ST:     If  the  internship  stays  optional,  then  it  must  be 
made  more  attractive. 

I:      The  optional  program  requires  a  lot  of  explanation 
as  to  why  some  have  a  ^full  job''  and  others  don^t. 

P/I:  It  should  either  be  compulsory  or  cancelled. 

ST:     Internship  should  be  compulsory  for  one  year,  with 
no  hiring  during  that  period. 

ST:     Compulsory  internship  is  preferable,  but  I  can't 
see  it  working.     With  a  voluntary  program  you  can 
screen  the  interns.     Also,  some  teachers  would 
have  to  become  supervising  teache>-o  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  so. 


♦Tables  with  the  designation  ''a'^  following  the  number 
are  found  in  Appendix  E. 
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Tabic  3.5 

F«rc«ntas«j  of  Agr««iii«nt  and  Dijagraamant  with  Policy  Altamatives 
(Intarviavj  in  Schoois) 


Frincipais 


Supervising 
Teachers 


Interns 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 


(n  - 

43) 

(n  - 

72) 

(n  - 

55) 

(n  - 

16) 

Alternative 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

1.  Continue  optional 

E 

21 

49 

17 

51 

22 

51 

44 

31 

post-B.Ed,  internship 

S 

19 

58 

15 

54 

27 

55 

38 

38 

2.  Introduce  ccopulsory 

E 

28 

42 

28 

36 

40 

38 

44 

post-B.Ed,  internship 

S 

35 

40 

25 

36 

47 

38 

44 

3.  Introduce  optional 

E 

33 

35 

40 

46 

15 

44 

38 

internship  as  part 

S 

26 

42 

43 

49 

20 

50 

19 

of  the  B.Ed,  program 

4.  Introduce  compulsory 

E 

37 

30 

28 

35 

38 

19 

56 

internship  as  part 

5 

37 

35 

22 

38 

42 

13 

50 

of  the  B.Ed,  program 

5.  Assign  beginning 

E 

26 

47 

4 

13 

58 

13 

56 

teachers  to  highly 

S 

26 

51 

6 

13 

65 

13 

63 

competent  supervisors 

6.  Reduce  teaching  load  of 

E 

30 

40 

26 

27 

47 

56 

25 

beginning  teachers 

S 

33 

40 

25 

31 

53 

50 

38 

7.  Discontinue  current 

E 

84 

2 

83 

62 

11 

69 

6 

internship  program 

S 

88 

2 

83 

75 

9 

75 

13 

Disagree  «  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree 
£  -  Elementary;  S  «  Secondary 


Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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ST:    A  compulsory  internship  would    ffect  the 

relationship  between  supervising  teacher  and 
intern. 

I:      If  the  internship  were  compulsory,  then  remove  the 
practicum. 

P/ST:    An  internship  is  not  necessary  for  all  teachers. 

P:      The  reduced  salary  would  make  a  compulsory 
internship  difficult. 


3.     Introduction  of  optional  B.Ed.  inrernsMp  f 5-year 
B.Ed,  or  3-vear  B.Ed./A.D.),     The  principals  and  supervising 
teachers  were  generally  equally  divided        this  alternative, 
although  principals  tended  to  agree  with  this  more  for  the 
secondary  level  than  for  the  sler-^entary  level.     Interns  and 
beginning  teachers  more  clearly  disagreed. 


4.     Introduction  of  compulsory  B.Ed,  internship  f 5-year 
B,Ed,  or  3-vear  B.Ed./A.D.K     This  alternative  tended  to  be 
favored  more  by  supervising  teachers  and  beginning  teachers,, 
whereas  principals  and  interns  showed  approximately  equal 
percentages  agreeing  and  disagreeing. 

These  comments  were  made  on  the  B.Ed.  \  iternship 
alternatives: 

ST/5I/BT:     Place  internship  in  4-year  B.Ed,  program. 

P:      The  internship  would  be  better  implemented  if  it 
were  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program. 

I:      The  interns  should  still  be  paid  if  the  internship 
were  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program. 


5      Assignment  of  beginning  teachers  to  highly 
competent  supervisors.    This  alternative  and  alternative  6 
both  carried  the  implicit  asi ampti^  ^  that  the  intern  ;hip 
program  would  be  discontinued,  although  both  alternatives 
could  be  employed  even  after  an  internship  program.  The 
idea  of  assigning  beginning  teachers  to  highly  competen^^ 
supervising  teachers  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
supervising  teachers,  interns  anr*  br  inning  teachers 
interviewed,  with  slightly  less  supi ^rt  xrom  the  principals. 

P:      Everyone  needs  a  mentor  in  the  first  year. 

P:      A  first-year  mentor  is  more  important  than  a 
reduced  teaching  load. 

Retired  teachers  and  retired  professors  could 
serve  as  mentors. 
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P:      I  foresee  proK^'ems  with  the  Province  legislating 
assignment  ol  all  beginning  teachers  to 
supervisors. 

P:      Teachers  are  not  ready  ^o  assume  responsibilities 
as  supervising  teachers  for  all  beginning 
teachers. 

ST:    We  don't  have  enough  competent  supervising 
teachers. 


6.    Reduce  teaching  loads  for  beginning  teachers.  This 
alternative  found  slightly  less  favor  among  supervising 
teachers,  interns  and  principals  than  did  the  previous 
alternative,  but  still  higher  percentages  agreed  with  it 
than  those  who  disagreed.    However,  the  majority  of 
beginning  teachers  disagreed. 

ST:    A  redu'-  \  teaching  load  for  beginning  teachers 
would  t^^^vide  a  good  transition  and  reduce 
stress. 

BT;    A  reduced  teaching  load  would  be  nice,  but  it's 
all  part  of  the  experience. 

P:      Financial  reasons  are  against  a  reduced  load. 

ST:    A  reduced  teaching  load  would  turn  school  boards 
off  hiring  beginning  tc=sachers. 

ST:     Reduced  loads  for  beginning  teachers  could  lead 
to  professional  jealousy. 
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7.     Discontinue  current  internship  program.     In  all 
four  interviewee  groups,  overwhelming  percentages  disagreed 
with  this  alternative;  this  result  was  the  most  one-sided  of 
the  seven.    When  the  elementary  and  secondary  responses  were 
combired,  ^hese  percentages  of  ^strongly  disagree  with 
discontinuation  wero  obtained:     principals,  75%,  supervising 
teachers,  70%,  interns,  47%,  and  beginni^^g  teachers,  60%. 

These  responses  were  also  examined  by  employee 
category.     The  internship  alternative  most  favored  by 
principals  was  continuation  of  the  current  optional 
post-B.Ed,  internship,  with  an  average  of  54%  agreeing. 
Principals  next  supported  the  compulsory  post-B.Ed, 
internship  (41%  agree) ,  whereas  they  were  generally  less  in 
favor  of  internship  in  the  B.Ed,  program,  whether  optional 
or  compulsory.     The  preference  pattern  of  supervising 
teachers  was  similar  to  that  of  principals,  except  that  the 
equal  second  preferences  of  supervising  teacbers  were 
compulsory  post-B.Ed,  and  B.Ed,  internship.     Interns  also 
tended  to  have  the  same  order  of  preference  as  principals. 
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but  they  more  strongly  disagreed  (^strongly  disagrefi''  and 
^disagree^)  with  the  optional  B.Ed,  internship  alternative. 
The  preference  pattern  for  the  16  beginning  teachers  was 
different,  with  their  highest  percentage  agreeing  ^53%) 
being  compulsory  B.Ed,  internship.     Their  second  highest 
percentage  of  agreement  was  associated  with  compulsory 
post-B.Sd.  internship  (44%  agree). 

Principals,  supervising  teachers,  interns  and  beginning 
iieachers  all  tended  to  agree  rather  tnan  disagree  with 
alternatives  5  and  6  relating  to  beginning  teachers,  except 
that  beginning  teachers  tended  to  disagree  (53%)  that 
teaching  load  be  reduced. 

Three  general  coi^ents,  not  directly  related  to  the 
seven  listed  policy  -alternatives,  were  provided. 

P:      The  Province  should  pay  for  the  internship. 

ST:    Serving  an  internship  year  could  become  part  of 
the  hiring  contract  for  school  systems. 

I:      The  term  '^intern''  may  scare  some  B.Ed,  graduates. 


Permanent  Certification  (Tables  3.6  and  3.6a) 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  principals  and  supervising 
teachers  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  disagreed  with  the  possibility  that  permanent 
certification  be  awarded  following  satisfactory  completion 
of  an  internship.     The  vast  majority  of  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  favored  permanent  certification  following 
internship  and  one  year  of  satisfactory  teaching. 
Principals  tended  to  agree  with  the  alternative  of  two  years 
of  satisfactory  teaching  rather  than  one  following 
internship  before  granting  permanent  certification.  The 
supervising  teachers  were  more  in  favor  of  one  year  than 
two,  but  one-third  of  them  favored  the  two-year  alternative. 
Both  the  interns  and  beginning  teachers  disagreed  with  the 
two-year  p^^riod. 

The  following  comments  were  made  during  interviews: 

I:      I'm  ^'orking  just  as  hard  as  a  first-year  teacher 
and  I'm  not  given  credit,     it  does  hurt! 

I:  The  present  arrangement  &ays  that  one  year  of 
internship  isn't  worth  anything  and  gives  the 
internship  a  'negative  connotation. ' 

I:      The  most  negative  point  is  no  credit  toward 
permanent  certification. 
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Tftbl*  3.6 

P«rccntfts*<  of  Agr««iMnt  and  DlB^gvmmm^Tit  with  Alternatives  for  Permanent  Certification 

rintervievs  in  F^hools) 


Beginning 

Supervising  Teachers 
Principals  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  -  43)  (n  -  72)  (n  -  55)  (n  -  16) 

Alternative  for 


Permanent  Certification 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

1.    Following  satisfactory 
coopletion  of  internship 

HI 

14 

76 

17 

65 

22 

69 

13 

2.    Following  internship 
and  one  jear  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

35 

37 

17 

68 

9 

84 

6 

88 

3 .    Following  internship 
and  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

40 

53 

53 

33 

84 

5 

88 

6 

Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Asree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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BT:     The  biggest  bone  of  contention  is  that  it  should 
count  toward  permanent  certification. 

I:      More  B.Ed.s  would  be  drawn  to  the  internship  if  it 
had  better  benefits,  e.g.,  credit  for 
certification,  and  first  chance  for  jobs. 

I:      There  should  be  some  incentives  for  taking  the 
internship. 

P:      If  the  internship  is  compulsory,  then  the  year 
should  count. 

BT:     The  length  of  time  needed  for  permanent  certifica- 
tion should  depend  upon  the  principal's 
assessment  of  the  intern. 

P/ST:     The  internship  is  not  a  total  teaching 

experience;  t^o  years  of  independent  teaching  are 
needed  before  permanent  certification. 

P:      The  necessary  extra  time  depends  upon  the  intern's 
program . 

P:      One  additional  year  is  not  enough  if  the  teacher 
had  a  bad  internship  experience. 

P:      Evaluation  during  the  internship  year,  when  the 

intern  has  a  reduced  teaching  lo^d  and  is  involved 
in  many  other  activities,  is  not  adequate  for 
permanent  certification. 

P:      Two  years  of  teaching  are  needed  to  develop 
competence  in  many  aspects. 

ST:     I  would  like  to  see  the  internship  as  essential 
for  permanent  certification. 


Salarv  of  interns  (TaLle  3.7) 

The  overwhelming  preference  of  each  of  the  four 
interview  groups  was  that  interns  should  receive  about  75% 
of  tl^^  salary  of  beginning  teach*  rs.     This  figure  was 
selected  by  79%  of  principals,  82%  of  supervising  teachers, 
84%  of  interns  and  94%  of  beginning  teachers. 

2ST/3I:     The  pay  received  should  reflect  the  teaching 
load  of  the  intern. 

I:      The  pay  is  not  unreasonable.     It  beats  not 
worki^^  at  all. 

I:      The  present  salary  is  fair. 
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TAble  3.7 

Pr«f«r«nc«s  about  Salary  of  Intams 
(Intarvittvs  in  Schools) 


Pcrc«ntas«  of  th« 
Beginning  Taachcr's 
Salary  that  Interns 
Should  Receive 


Principals 
(n  -  43) 


Supervising 
Teachers 

(n  -  72) 


Interns 

(n  -  55) 


Beg'  uiing 
Teachers 
(Fonser  Interns) 
(n  -  16) 


25% 
50X 

100% 


2 
U 
79 

5 


3 
7 
82 
8 


2 
2 

13 


6 
94 


472 
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P:      The  pay  is  low  in  view  of  the  effort. 

P:      The  pay  should  depend  on  the  location,  because 
rural  costs  are  higher. 

ST:    We  should  not  view  interns  as  not  vorking 

full-time  just  because  they  are  not  teaching 
full-time. 

P/BT:     Debt  is  a  problem  for  new  teachers,  especially 
those  with  family  responsibilities. 

ST/21:     It  is  hard  to  live  on  $15,600. 

BT:     The  salary  should  be  for  12  months. 


Salary  Grid  Credit  (Table  3.8) 

Apart  from  small  percentages  of  interns  and  supervising 
teachers  who  favored  no  salary  grid  credit  for  the 
internship  year,  the  four  interview  groups  were 
approximately  equally  divided  in  their  opinions  about 
whether  that  year  should  count  for  partial  or  full  credit. 
The  beginning  teachers  were  more  c]ea.  /  in  favor  of  full 
credit . 

2ST:  Interns  should  get  full  credit  because  it's  a 
training  year  and  you  get  credit  for  training. 

ST:     Beginning  teachers  with  internship  experience  are 
better  trained  than  those  without  but  they 
receive  the  same  salary. 

P:      A  special  salary  grid  category  is  probably  needed 
for  beginning  teachers  who  have  had  internship 
experience. 

P:      The  lack  of  salary  credit  is  a  ^sore  spot.^ 

ST:    Salary  credit  depends  upon  whether  the  internship 
is  part  of  a  B.Ed,  program. 

P:      Salary  credit  should  be  proportional  to  the  time 
spent  teaching. 

BT:     Salary  credit  should  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
internship. 


Development  of  Policy  and  Guidelines  (Table  3.9) 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
preference  for  degrees  of  responsibility/involvement  of 
different  organizations  in  developing  policy  and  guidelines 
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Table  3.8 

Preferences  about  Salary  Grid  Credit  for  Internship  Experience 
(Intervievs  in  Schoois) 


Amoun*,  of  Saiary 
Cr'i  Credit  Awarded 
for  Internship 
Experience 


?i^incipais 
(n  -  43) 


Si4>ervisins 
Teachers 

(n  -  72) 


Interns 
(n  -  55) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  =  16) 


None 
Partial 

Full 


40 
47 


8 

40 

51 


53 
47 


38 
63 


Tabic  3.9 

Preferences  about  Degrees  of  Responsibility  of  Organizations  in  Developing 
Internship  Policy  and  Guidelines 
(Intervievs  in  Schools) 


Organization 


Major 
Responsibility 


ST  I 
Z 


BT 


1.  Albarta  Education 

2.  Alb«rta  School 
Trustees' 

As so  iation 

3.  Alb«rta  Teachars' 
Association 


72  75  46  75 
5        4      —  13 

19      31       44  50 


Soma 

Involvement 


ST  I 
X 


BT 


63      64      53  44 


Hot  Directly 
Involved 

ST  I 
Z 


BT 


26      25      42      25  2 

56      60      56      SO  40      33      38  38 


19 


Did  Not  Answer 

P        ST      I  BT 
2 


4 

3  5 


4.  Universities 

5.  School  systatts 


21  i3  20  50 
53      51       35  44 


65  60  58  44 
4*.       44      53  50 


14  7  18  6 
2        4        9  6 


Percentages  of  coluoais  do  not  add  up  to  lOOZ  because  respondents  could  choose  raore  than  one  organization  under 
the  categories  of  "major,"  "some"  or  "not  directly." 

P  "  Principals  (n  ■  43);  ST  ■  Si^ervlslng  Teachers  (n  -  72)  s  I  ■  Interns  (n  ■  55);     Bi  -  B*=-Kinning  Teachers 
(Fonner  Interns)  (n  ■  16) 
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for  the  internship  program.     Principals  and  supervising 
teachers  tended  to  prefer  ^'major  responsibility^  for  Alberta 
Education,  ''some  involvement  for  the  ASTA,  ATA  and  the 
universities,  although  fair  support  was  also  offered  for 
''major  responsibility*'  of  both  the  ATA  and  the  universities 
and  ''no  involvement"  of  the  ASTA.     The  principals  and 
supervising  teachers  tended  to  favor  "major  responsibility" 
for  school  systems  slightly  over  "some  involvement." 

Responses  of  the  interns  showed  less  support  for  "major 
responsibility"  of  Alberta  Education  (46%  compared  with  a 
mean  of  74%  for  principals  and  supervising  teachers)  and 
school  systems  (35%  and  52%),  but  more  support  for  the  ATA 
in  this  role  (4^%  and  25%) .     The  beginning  teachers  also 
shoved  more  support  for  "major  responsibility"  of  the  ATA 
(50%  compared  with  25%  for  principals  and  supervising 
teachers  and  of  the  universities  (50%  compared  with  a  mean 
of  25%  for  principals,  supervising  teachers  and  interns) . 
Both  the  interns  and  beginning  teachers  indicated  a  slight 
overall  preference  for  "some  involvement"  by  school  systems 
rather  than  *major  responsibility." 

Very  few  additional  comments  were  made  about  this 
issue.     Four  respondents  stated  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
universities  are  involved  would  depend  upon  whether  the 
internship  were  to  be  in  the  B.Ed,  program  or  were  to  be  a 
pos t-B . Ed .  experience . 


Administration  of  the  Internship  (Table  3.10) 

All  four  respondent  groups  heavily  favored  "major 
responsibility"  of  school  systems  in  administering  the 
internship  (e.g.,  program  plans,  recruitment,  selection, 
placement,  professional  development,  monitoring  evaluation 
and  remediation  of  interns) ,  with  agreement  ranging  from  81% 
by  beginning  teachers  to  98%  by  principals.     Some  support 
was  also  appa.   nt  for  "major  responsibility"  being  borne  by 
Alberta  Education  and  the  universities,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  ATA.    However,  "some  involvement"  was  the  most 
common  response  for  Alberta  Education,  the  ATA  and  the 
universities.     "No  involvement"  was  the  most  coaunon  response 
for  the  ASTA,  although  about  40%  overall  advocated  "some 
involvement." 

The  responses  to  this  question  showed  less  variability 
among  the  four  respondent  groups  than  did  the  question  on 
developing  policy  and  guidelines.    The  most  obvious 
differences  were  more  support  among  supervising  teachers  and 
beginning  teachers  for  assigning  "major  responsibility"  to 
the  universities,  an  equivalent  level  of  support  among 
supervising  teachers  for  Alberta  Education,  and  a  preference 
among  the  principals  for  "no  involvement"  of  the  ATA. 

Again,  few  comments  were  made,  but  these  are  important: 
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Tabic  3.10 

Preferences  about  Degrees  of  Responsibility  of  OrganLzatLons  in  Administer i.^ 

the  Internship 
(Interviews  In  Schools) 


Hajor 
Respons ibility 

Sofloe 
Involvement 

Ho 

Involvement 

Did  Not  Answer 

Organization 

P 

ST 

I 

Z 

»T 

P 

ST 

I 

z 

BT 

P 

ST 

I 

Z 

BT 

P       ST       I  BT 
Z 

1.  Alberta  Edtication 

12 

36 

20 

25 

65 

49 

49 

50 

23 

15 

27 

25 

2.  Alberta  School 
Trustees' 
Association 

3 

2 

35 

43 

42 

25 

65 

51 

51 

75 

—        3        5  — 

3.  Alberta  Teachers' 
Asaociat ion 

2 

15 

16 

19 

56 

68 

64 

63 

42 

17 

16 

19 

4,  Uxriversities 

19 

31 

16 

38 

58 

49 

^3 

50 

23 

19 

27 

13 

—        1        4  — 

5.  School  systetta 

98 

89 

84 

81 

10 

11 

19 

2 

1 

2 

Percentages  of  coluons  do  not  add  up  to  lOOZ  because  respondents  could  choose  more  than  one  organization  under 
th<        sgories  of  "major,"'  "some"  or  "not  directly." 

P  -  Principals  (n  -  43):  ST  -  Supervising  Teachers  (n      72);  I  -  Interns  (n  «  55);    BT  -  Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns)  (n  «  16) 
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2P/2ST:     Responsibility  of  the  universities  in 

adininis*-ering  the  internship  depends  upon  whether 
it  is  part  of  a  B.Ed*  program* 

P:      The  universities  should  be  involved  because  the 
B.Ed,  graduate  is  an  ^unfinished  product.'' 

ST:     Involving  the  universities  would  give  a  broader 
perspective  to  the  internship. 

ST:     The  universities  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money. 

ST:    Administration  and  monitoring  are  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  whole  program. 

I:      The  ATA  should  be  a  resource  if  you  have  problems. 


Length  of  Internship  (Table  3.11) 

Over  90%  of  both  the  principals  and  supervising 
teachers  favored  a  full  year  of  internship.     This  was  also 
favored  by  82%  of  the  interns  and  69%  of  the  beginning 
teachers,  with  18%  and  31%  of  these  two  groups  favoring  a 
half-year  instead. 

3P/3ST/I:    A  year  provides  the  full  cycle  of  school 
operations. 

2ST:  A  year  allows  interns  to  see  growth  of  children 
over  the  year. 

I:      The  full  year  allows  time  to  experiment  and 
establish  new  patterns  of  behavior. 

ST/I:     A  full  year  is  best,  with  an  option  for 

discontinuation  in  the  second  half  year  after 
review. 

P/ST:     A  half  year  in  one  kind  of  school  and  a  half 
year  in  another  kind  of  school  would  be  best  of 
all. 

P:      Only  a  year  is  economically  feasible. 

I:      A  half  year  provides  difficulties  in  employment 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

P:      The  intern  should  have  the  option  of  an  extra  year 
if  the  first  year  was  not  satisfactory. 

ST:     Interns  should  have  the  chance  of  continuing  their 
internships  until  they  obtain  employment. 
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Table  3.11 

Preferences  about  Length  of  Internship 
(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Beginning 
Teachers 


Length  of 
Internship 

Principals 
(n  =  43) 
% 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  72) 
% 

Interns 
(n  =  55) 
% 

(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  16) 
% 

1.  Quarter  year 

1 

2.  Half  year 

7 

3 

18 

31 

3.  Full  year 

91 

94 

82 

69 

4.  More  than 
one  year 

2 

1 

5.  Other  (specify) 

6.  No  opinion 
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P/I:  Interns  should  have  the  option  of  accepting 
teaching  positions  during  the  internship 
period. 

BT:    A  half,  year  is  enough.     I  felt  confident  by 
Christinas. 

ST:     Five  months  is  OK,  with  an  optional  additional 
five  months  if  needed. 

I:      If  optional,  as  now,  then  a  half  year  is  OK.  If 
in  the  B.Ed,  program,  then  a  full  year  is  needed. 


Teaching  Load  (Table  3.12) 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  express  preferences  about 
Provincial  Guideline  prescription  of  the  teaching  load  for 
interns — compared  with  the  teaching  load  of  a  full-time 
teacher — at  the  beginning,  about  mid-way  and  approaching  the 
end  of  the  internship  period. 

About  7-8%  overall  considered  that  there  should  be  no 
Provincial  Guidelines  for  these  three  stages  and  several 
beginning  teachers  provided  reasons  why  guidelines  are  not 
needed.    However,  most  interviewees  favored  guidelines 
specifying  an  increase  in  teaching  load  during  the 
internship  year.    The  highest  percentages  of  principals  and 
supervising  teachers  (37%  and  44%)  supported  an  initial 
20-39%  loading,  although  the  40-59%  and  60-79%  ranges  also 
received  substantial  approval.    With  regard  to  the  mid-way 
phase,  greatest  support  among  all  four  groups  was  for  the 
60-79%  teaching  load  alternative,  with  the  lowest  level  of 
support  being  42%  (principals)  and  the  highest  level  55% 
(.Interns)  .     There  va&  even  greater  support  for  the 
80%-and-over  alternative  for  the  time  near  the  end  of 
internship,  with  percentages  in  fa' 'or  ranging  from  63% 
(beginning  teachers)  to  71%  (interns);  about  one-quarter, 
however,  selected  the  60-79%  alternative. 

These  comments  were  made  about  the  beginning  and  final 
phases : 

P:      The  initial  load  should  not  be  too  little 
because  some  interns  are  ready  to  take 
responsibility  right  away. 

P:      They  need  to  ^feel  the  pressure^  early  but  not  be 
^snowed  under. ^ 

ST:     Should  focus  on  Equality  guidance''  ratler  than 
total  immersion  at  the  beginning. 

2ST:  Interns  should  know  hear  the  end  of  the  year  what 
a  full  teaching  load  is  like. 
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Table  3.12 

Preferences  about  Teachlnt  Load  of  Interna,  Expressed  as  Percentages  of  Teachi.ng  Load  of  Full-Time  teachers,  at 

Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  Internship 
(Interviews  In  Schools) 


Le  -  Blank  or 

Teaching  less  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  Ho  Guidelines 

than  202  20-39Z  60-7  9Z  802  and  over  Needed 

Stage  of  P      ST      I    BT      r      ST      I    BT        P      S^      I    BT        P      ST      I    BT        P      ST      I    BT        P      ST      I  BT 

Internship  X  X  X  X  X  X 


At  the  5      8      2      6        37     MM    31    31        26  22 

be  girdling 
of  the 
internship 

About  mid-      —    —    —    —        —      3    —    —        28  28 
vaj  throu3h 
the  intern- 
ship 

Approaching    —    —    —    —        —    —    —    —         2  1 

the  end  of 
the  intern- 
ship 


k2    kk        26    17     18    —        —      7      2      6         7      1      5  13 


24     31        42    53    55    44        21     15     18    13  9      14  13 


4      -        21    26    22    25        65     69    71     63        12      3      4  13 


P  -  Principals  (n  -  43);  ST  -  Supervising  Teachers  (n  -  72)i  I  -  Interns  (n  -  55) i 
BT  «  Beginning  Teachers  ^Former  Interns)  (n  -  16) 
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ST:     The  load  at  the  end  should  depend  upon  how  the 
intern  is  coping;  no  guideline  is  needed. 

BT:     I  liKed  the  last  part  best  when  I  taught  almost 
full-time. 

2P/2ST/I:     The  teaching  load  should  depend  upon  the 
competence  of  the  intern. 

BT:     Strict  guidelines  could  be  a  disadvantage  to 
competent  interns. 

ST:    We  need  guidelines,  but  they  shouldn't  be  too 
rigid. 

ST:     It  should  depend  on  the  intern  and  the  supervising 
teacher. 

P:      The  load  should  depend  upon  local  circumstances, 
but  some  guidance  is  needed. 

I:      The  teaching  load  should  depend  upon  ^he  pay  rate 
and  how  much  student  teaching  was  done. 

Three  supervising  teachers  and  two  interns  considered  that 
definite  guidelines  are  needed  to  prevent  abuse  of  'nterns. 
One  principal  noted  that  changing  the  t<»aching  load  during  a 
school  year  produces  logistical  problems.    Three  principals 
and  one  intern  advocated  a  realistically  high  teaching  load; 
otherwise,  the  interns  could  feel  as  if  they  are  little  more 
than  student  teachers . 
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Activities  of  Interns  (Tables  3.13  and  3.13a) 

All  of  those  interviewed  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  their  agreement  with  the  suggestion  that 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  require  involvement  of  interns 
in  15  activities  during  the  period  of  internship. 

The  average  extent  of  agreement  (^strongly  agree''  and 
''agree'')  for  all  four  groups  exceeded  80%  for  eight 
activities:     teaching  at  different  grade  levels;  teaching 
the  same  class  or  classes  for  a  period  of  several  months; 
professional  development  activities  at  the  system  and/or 
Provincial  level;  professional  development  activities  at  the 
school  level;  interviews  with  parents  about  progress  of 
students;  field  trips;  school  committee  meetings;  and 
interacting  with  other  interns  in  formal  workshops  focusing 
on  the  internship.     There  were  70-80%  levels  of  support  for 
inclusion  of  three  further  activities:  observation, 
analysis  and  discussion  of  teaching  at  different  grade 
levels;  observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of  teaching  in 
different  subject  areas;  and  teaching  in  different  subject 
areas.     For  the  four  other  listed  activities,  an  average  of 
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TabU  3.13 


Perccntat**  of  AgraMMnt  and  Di««tr*«ffl«nt  with  Activitia*  in  i^lhich  Intam*  Should  Participate 

(Intarviava  in  Schools) 


Beginning  Teachers 

Principal*  Supervising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  -  43)  (n  «  72)  (n  -  55)  (n  «  16) 

Activities  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree  Agree 


1.  Observation,  analysis         12  79  6  79  15  71  6  88 
and  discussion  of 

teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 

2.  Observation,  analysis  7  91  7  79  24  65  6  88 
and  discussion  of 

teaching  at  different 
subject  areas 


3.  Teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 


8k 


8  76 


9  80 


81 


4.  Teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 


91 


10  83 


15  62 


6  81 


5.  Teaching  the  same  class 
or  classes  for  a  period 
of  several  months 


88 


3  90 


93 


6  81 


6.  Organization  of  extra- 
curricular activities 


16 


72 


11  64 


18  65 


19  69 


7.  Professional  development      5  93  4  83  5  89  —  94 
activities  at  the 

system  and/or 
Provincial  level 

8.  In-school  professional  2  98  3  94  5  93  —  94 
development  activities 

9    Interviews  with  parents        5  93  3  94  4  89  --  100 

about  progress  of 
students 


10.  Field  trips  7  91  7  81  7  82  --  94 

11.  School  committee  5  91  7  92  2  82  88 
meetings 


12.  Observation  of  the  9  67  6  67  31  44  19  56 
work  of  school 

administrators 

13.  Assistance  in  the  26  37  26  33  45  29  31  33 
library  or  resource 

room 

14.  ATA  teacher  i.nduct«on         12  67  24  60  18  55  19  50 
activities 


15.  Interacting  with  other         2  93  '  92  9  82  100 

interns  in  formal 
workshops  focusing  on 
the  internship 


Disagree  -  2  either  Strongly  Disagree  cr  Disagree;  4grae  ■  7  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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68%  agreed  that  the  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  the 
organization  of  extracurricular  activities.    About  59% 
agreed  with  specification  of  observation  of  the  work  of 
school  administrators,  counsellors  and  support  staff,  and 
58%  agreed  with  inclusion  of  ATA  teacher  induction 
activities  in  Provincial  Guidelines.     Only  33%  agreed  that 
assistance  in  the  library  or  resource  room  should  be 
mentioned.     The  dat?  in  Table  3.13a  (Appendix  E)  reveal  that 
high  percentages  of  the  respondents  in  various  categories 

strongly  agreed*'  that  several  of  the  15  internship 
activities  shouxd  be  in  the  Provincial  Guidelines.     The  two 
major  differences  among  the  four  groups  were  the  high 
percentages  of  ^'disagreement*'  among  interns  concerning 

(a)  assistance  in  the  library  or  resource  room  and 

(b)  observation  of  the  work  of  sc^ool  administrators, 
counsellors  and  support  staff. 

Several  made  comments  about  the  interns'  teaching 
activities: 


P:      Interns  should  teach  in  at  least  two  subject 
areas . 


P:  It's  difficult  to  fit 
classes  for  which  the 
responsible. 

P:  Teaching  at  different 
at  the  ECS  level. 


interns  into  teaching 
supervising  teachers  are 

grade  levels  is  difficult 
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ST:     You  miistn't  chop  and  change  the  intern's*  grade 
levels  each  month. 

ST:     Interns  do  need  their  own  classes  and 
responsibility. 

ST:    Continuity  with  one  class  is  essential  for  pupils 
to  see  the  intern  as  the  teacher. 

ST:    Maybe  I  should  let  her  [the  intern]  do  more 
teaching. 

ST:     The  intern  should  teach  3-4  months  at  the  most 
with  one  class. 

I:      There  is  a  lot  of  discontent  because  of  lack  of 
freedom  and  not  having  your  own  class. 

I:      It's  too  soft  at  the  beginning.     Interns  do  not 
have  enough  independent  responsibility. 

BT:    The  intern  should  ideally  have  a  class  or  section 
of  a  class  for  part  of  the  time,  and  be 
responsible  for  planning,  teaching  and  reporting; 
the  supervising  teacher  would  be  available  to 
help. 
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2BT:  Continuity  with  one  or  more  classes  is  essential. 

However,  two  principals  raised  concerns  about  the  views 
of  parents.     One  stated  that  parents  want  to  talk  to  the 
teacher  responsible  for.  their  children — not  to  an  intern. 
Another  didn't  want  to  give  a  class  to  an  intern  for  three 
or  four  months  because  parents  might  object. 

Two  principals,  two  supervising  teachers,  and  two 
beginning  teachers  considered  that  observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  others'  teaching  can  be  overdone,  as  it  is 
really  a  student  teaching  activity.     Only  a  few  remarks  were 
made  about  the  other  specified  activities: 

P:  Interns  should  be  treated  the  same  as  regular 
teachers  in  some  respects,  e.g.,  professional 
development. 

P:      Interns  should  have  the  same  professional 

experiences  as  regular  teachers  with  the  same 
responsibilities,  including  parent  interviews. 

ST:     Involvement  in  professional  development 

activities  may  depend  on  the  intern's  teaching 
subjects. 

P/ST:     Extracurricular  activities  should  not  be 
''dumped'^  on  interns. 

ST:     Involvement  with  the  library  should  depend  upon 
the  interest  of  the  intern. 

I:      Our  effective  teaching  workshop  (half  a  day  every 
two  weeks)  is  excellent. 

Although  there  was  wide  support  for  the  suggestion  that 
Provincial  Guidelines  require  workshops  for  interns  that 
focus  on  the  internship,  some  interviewees  were  critical  of 
these  gatherings: 

ST:     Internship  workshops  can  focus  too  much  on  formal 
teaching,  whereas  other  matters — especially 
social — are  neglected. 

I:      The  existing  workshops  with  other  interns  are  not 
useful. 

I:      Workshops  on  interview  strategies  and  reflective 
thinking  could  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
internship. 

BT:     Last  year's  interns'  meetings  were  not  well 
conducted. 

BT;     Last  year's  interns'  workshops  focused  on 
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effective  teaching  which  we  learned  at  university. 
They  were  a  ^complete  waste  of  time'';  we  should 
have  concentrated  on  the  internship. 

Several  interviewees  spoke  about  the  dilemma  inherent 
in  the  need  for  provincial  control  to  protect  interns  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  local  flexibility. 

P:      Need  some  Provincial  protection  and  some  local 
decision  making. 

I:      Guidelines  should  describe  desirable  activities 
but  leave  the  actual  decisions  to  local 
administrators  and  teachers. 

ST:    We  must  be  careful  not  to  overload  the  intern. 

ST:     Guidelines  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  intern 
from  being  ''used''  by  the  school. 

BT:    More  direction  about  the  work  of  interns  is 
needed • 

BT:     Better  control  of  the  internship  experience  is 
required;  they  are  not  relief  teachers. 

Several  also  commented  on  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
the  intern's  activities: 

P/I:  Some  activities  such  as  field  trips, 

extracurricular  and  library  should  be  voluntary. 

P/2ST/I:    Activities  should  depend  upon  the  intern's 
specialization,  capabilities  and  needs. 

BT:     Activities  should  not  be  mandated. 

These  additional  general  aspects  were  mentioned. 

P:      The  internship  activities  should  be  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  intern,  and  not  to  the  needs  of  the 
school . 

P;      The  internship  should  be  an  exploratory  year. 

P/I:  Each  intern  should  not  be  assigned  to  more  than 
one  school. 

ST:     I  got  many  requests  for  use  of  the  intern  as  soon 
as  he  started  work. 

ST:     The  intern  should  not  have  very  repetitive  work. 

I:      We  have  to  guard  against  the  image  of  student 
teacher. 
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BT:     Directed  activities  should  not  occupy  100%  of  the 
intern's  time;  preparation  time  is  also  needed. 


Accountability  of  Interns  (Tables  3.14  and  3.14a) 

Most  principals  ("^  .%)  and  supervising  teachers  (85%) 
agreed  with  the  proposition  that  interns  should  be  directly 
accountable  to  principals.     Interns  (60%  agreed)  and 
beginning  teachers  (69%)  supported  this  proposition.  None 
of  those  inteirviewed  directly  addressed  the  accountability 
issue  beyond  reinforcing  their  numerical  ratings,  but  four 
comments  related  to  this  issue: 

P:      Supervising  teachers  need  to  develop  ownership  of 
the  internship  program  because  they  can  contribute 
more  than  anyone  else. 

P:      Supervision  of  interns  by  supervising  teachers  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects. 

ST:     In  a  large  school,  the  principal  gives  authority 
to  the  supervising  teachers;  I  like  rhat. 

BT:     The  supervisors  should  be  teachers,  not 
principals. 


Number  of  Supervising  Teachers  (Tables  3.14  and  3.14a) 

When  asked  for  their  opinions  about  whether  the  intern 
should  have  one  supervising  teacher  or  two  to  four 
supervising  teachers,  all  respondent  groups  slightly  favored 
the  higher  number,  on  average  60%  vs.  55%.    Only  the 
interns,  as  a  group,  were  more  in  support  of  the  practice  of 
having  one  supervising  teacher;  even  there  the  difference 
was  slight  (58%  vs.  56%) . 

These  comments  directly  addressed  the  '^number''  issue: 

P:      Variety  in  supervising  teachers  is  important. 

P:      Not  more  than  three  supervising  teachers  would  be 
best. 

P:      The  major  involvement  should  be  with  one 
supervising  teacher  at  one  grade  level. 

2P:    The  number  of  supervising  teachers  may  depend  on 
the  subject  area  and  grade  levels;  e.g.,  only  one 
may  be  required  if  teaching  French  in  elementary 
school . 

P/ST/I/BT:     Not  more  than  two  supervising  teachers. 
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T«bl«  3,1« 

P«re«xtat«s  of  Atr««Miit  and  DlsagrscMnt  with  Approaches  to  Suparvlslon  of  Intanu 

(Int«rTl«v«  in  Schools) 


Aspect  of 
Sup«rvls Ion 


Principals 
(n  - 

Dlsagraa  A^rmm 


Suparvlslnt  Taachars 

(n  -  72) 

Dlsagraa  Agrmm 


Intarns 

(n  -  55) 

Disagree  A^ree 


Beginning  Teachers 

(Former  Interns) 
(n  «  16) 

Disagree  Agree 


1.  Dizmetlf  accountaole 
to  tha  principal 


91 


85 


20 


6C 


19  69 


2.  One  stiparrlslng  teacher       30  51 

3.  Tvo  to  fou^  suparrlslng       28  50 
t eschars 


32 
19 


54 
60 


31 
29 


58 
56 


44 

25 


56 
6^ 


Disagree  •  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  •  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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ST:    One  main  supervising  teacher  is  essential. 

ST:     Last  year's  intern  appreciated  having  several 
supervising  teachers. 

ST:    Mora  than  one  supervising  teacher  permits 
different  points  of  view. 

2ST:  It's  difficult  to  have  two  masters. 

ST:     Can  spread  the  intern  across  too  many 
supervising  teachers. 

ST:    Not  more  than  six  supervising  teachers  per  intern. 

ST:    The  intern  should  have  some  say  about  the  number. 

ST/I:     Two  many  supervising  teachers  may  be  difficult 
for  the  intern. 

2ST/I:     The  number  should  depend  on  the  local 
situation. 

I:      Four  supervising  teachers  are  sufficient. 

I:      I  like  working  with  one  supervising  teacher 

because  I  know  my  responsibilities.  I  have  heard 
horror  stories  of  interns  having  too  many. 

I:  A  personality  clash  could  affect  the  entire 
internship  if  there  is  only  one  supervising 
teacher. 

The  following  observations  were  also  relevant: 

P:      The  interns  must  not  be  rotated  among  supervising 
teachers  after  only  small  cycles. 

P:      Interns  should  work  with  the  subject  specialists. 

ST:     If  more  than  one  supervising  teacher  is  involved 
with  an  intern,  then  they  should  meet  weekly. 

JT:     The  interns  in  senior  high  schools  should  be 
rotated  after  one  semester. 

ST/I:     It's  good  to  see  the  different  styles  of 
several  supervising  teachers. 

I:      I  would  like  to  choose  my  supervising  teacher 
after  working  with  several  teachers. 

A  variety  of  additional  comments  and  suggestions  were 
made  about  supervising  teachers  and  their  work  with  interns: 
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P:      It  may  be  better  if  the  teacher  in  charge  of 

interns  were  not  the  superv:^sing  teacher — e.g.,  a 
vice-principal . 

P:  A  ^coaching  team*'  approach  to  the  internship  is 
critical . 

ST:    We  must  be  honest  with  interns  about  their 
performance. 

ST:     The  interns  must  be  with  '^master  teachers'^ — this 
is  not  always  done  now. 

ST:     If  a  personality  conflict  occurs  between  the 

s  "pervising  teacher  and  intern,  then  some  avenue 
for  change  is  needed. 

ST:     Both  the  supervising  teacher  and  x:he  intern  need  a 
source  of  help  if  the  program  is  not  going  well. 

ST:     I  don't  really  supervise  the  intern — this  is  done 
by  the  principal.     I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  teachers  actually  supervise  interns  in  their 
schools. 

ST:  A  university  contact  person  and  the  supervising 
teacher  should  meet  prior  to  the  school  year  to 
discuss  the  intern. 

I:      The  intern  and  the  supervising  teacher  must  get  on 
well. 

I:      Placements  of  interns  must  be  arranged  carefully. 

I;      I  like  it  when  the  supervising  teachers  just  ^drop 
in''  but  mostly  leave  me  alone. 

1:      The  success  of  the  internship  is  based  on  rapport 
and  communication  with  the  supervising  teacher. 


Feedback  to  Interns  (Tables  3.15  and  3.15a) 

The  majority  of  each  respondent  category  '^strongly 
agreed''  that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided  to  interns  along  with  discussions  on 
how  to  improve  performance.    When  the  ^agree^  and  ^strongly 
agree''  categories  were  combined,  these  percentages  were 
obtained:     principals  88%,  supervising  ^eachers  97%,  interns 
93%  and  beginning  teachers  100%.     Few  comments  were  made  on 
this  matter.     One  intern  stated  that  he  appreciated  the 
professional  feedback  and  evaluations,  another  concluded 
that  he  ''would  like  some  occasional  feedback"  and  a  third 
saw  many  interns  as  arrogant  and  unwilling  to  accept  help. 
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TabU  3.15 

P«rccntas««  of  A^vmrnamnt  and  DisagreaiMnt  with  Possibia  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to, 

and  Evaluation  of.  Interns 
(Intarvi«vs  In  Schools) 


Beginning  Teachers 

Principals  StqMrvising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

C*-*  -  (n  -  72)  (n  -  55)  (n  •  16) 

Possible 

Guideline  Disagret    Agree  Disagre*    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree  Agree 


1.  Provincial  Guidelines  5  88  --  97  2  93    100 

should  specify  that 

feedback  be  provided 
to  interns  along  with 
discussions  on  hov  to 
improve  performance 

2.  Provincial  Guidelines  28  53  6  82  9  75  6  81 
should  specify  a 

standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 
interns  throughout 
Alberta 


Disagree  -  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree t  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Criteria  for  Evaluating  Interns  (Tables  3 .15  and  3* 15a) 


Supervising  teachers,  interns  and  beginning  teachers 
strongly  supported  the  proposition  that  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  specify  a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  interns  throughout  Alberta;  the  percentages  were 
82%,  75%  and  81%,  and  the  percentages  who  replied  ^strongly 
agree^  were  50%,  40%  and  63%    The  principals  showed  lower 
support  for  this  proposition,  with  53%  ''agreeing^  and  only 
19%  choosing  ^strongly  agree Comments  were  added  by  many 
respondents : 

6P:  The  evaluation  guidelines  for  interns  should  be 
the  same  as  for  teachers  in  the  school  systems. 

P:      Any  Provincial  criteria  should  be  set  jointly  by 
school  systems  and  the  universities. 

2ST:  It's  impossible  to  produce  a  complete  set  of 
criteria  to  cover  all  situations. 

ST/I:  There  need  to  be  different  sets  of  evaluative 
criteria  in  schools  of  different  types  and  with 
different  grade  levels. 

ST:    Provincial  criteria  are  a  help  with  a  new  program, 

ST:     Better  guidelines  are  needed  for  the  evaluation  of 
interns . 

ST 5    Would  like  to  have  each  system  develop  its  own 
forms  for  the  evaluation  of  interns. 

I:      Any  Provincial  evaluation  guidelines  should  not  be 
too  specific. 

I:      A  Provincial  standard  set  of  criteria  would 

ensure  that  all  interns  would  have  to  meet  the 
same  requirements  in  terms  of  variety  of 
experience. 

I/BT:     Internship  activities  would  have  to  fce 

prescribed  if  standard  criteria  are  to  be  used, 

BT:     Provincial  criteria  are  good,  but  keep  some 
flexibility  for  schools. 

BT:     Provincial  Guidelines  wouldn't  work  because  of 
different  internship  assignments. 
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Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns  (Tables  3.16  and  3.17) 

InvQlvement  of  different  personnel  (Table  3.16). 
Principals  and  beginning  teachers  tended  to  favor  more 
extensively  than  any  other  employee  group  the  involvement  of 
principals  (or  other  in-school  administrators)  in  formal 
evaluation  of  interns.     Means  of  their  responses  were  4.65 
and  4.56  on  a  five-point  scale  ranging  from  1  (^not  at  all'') 
to  5  (''to  a  large  extenf )  .     However,  both  groups  also 
supported  substantial  involvement  of  supervising  teachers, 
with  means  of  4.30  and  4.11.     This  order  was  reversed  for 
supervising  teachers  and  interns,  whose  response  means  for 
extent  of  involvement  by  supervising  teachers  were  4.48  and 
4.56,  and  of  involvement  by  principals,  4.11  and  3.80.  All 
four  groups  preferred  much  less  involvement  for  both  central 
office  supervisors  and  superintendents  (or  designates) ,  with 
means  ranging  from  2.30  to  2.62. 


Final  authority  (Table  3.17).    All  interviewees  were 
asked:     ''Who  should  have  the  final  authority  for  the  formal 
(written)  evaluation  of  interns?*'    Among  the  principals,  77% 
selected  the  principal  (or  other  in-school  administrator) . 
The  other  three  groups  showed  support  both  for  principals 
and  supervising  teachers,  with  principals  (or  other 
in-school  administrators)  being  selected  by  49%  of  the 
supervising  teachers,  35%  of  the  interns,  and  50%  of  the 
beginning  teachers,  and  supervising  teachers  by  38%  of  the 
supervising  teachers  themselves,  56%  of  the  interns  and  38% 
of  the  beginning  teachers  in  the  study.     The  percentages 
favoring  superintendents  ranged  from  only  5%  (interns)  to 
13%  (beginning  teachers) .    Three  supervising  teachers 
selected  a  central  office  supervisor,  and  about  5%  selected 
others  or  some  combination  of  the  categories,  most 
frequently  the  school  principal  and  supervising  teacher 
together. 

The  following  comments  were  made  about  the  personnel 
involved  in  formal  evaluation  of  interns: 

2P:     The  superintendent  and/or  central  office  staff 
should  be  involved  only  if  a  serious  problem 
occurs. 

P:      Supervising  teachers  are  reluctant  to  be 
imolved  in  evaluation. 

ST:     Principals  should  be  involved  because  they  have 
perspectives  different  from  those  of  supervising 
teachers . 

ST/BT:     Central  office  staff  would  not  know  the  intern 
sufficiently  well  to  evaluate  fairly. 

ST:     Supervising  teachers  should  have  the  final 

authority  for  evaluation  because  they  are  most 
directly  involved. 
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Table  3.16 


^references  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different  Personnel 

in  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Principals 
(n  =  43) 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  72) 

Interns 
(n  =  55) 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  16) 

Personnel 

Mea.A 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

1.  Principal  or 
other  in- 
school 

administrator 

4.65 

4.11 

3.80 

4.56 

2 •  Supervising 
teachers 

4.30 

4.48 

4.56 

4.13 

3 .  Central 
Office 

supervisor (s) 

2.51 

2.35 

2.62 

2.20 

4 .  Superintendent 
(or  designate) 

2.29 

2.17 

2.44 

2.56 

The  scale  used  was  1  '^Not  at  all'^  to  5  '^To  a  large  extent.'' 
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Table  3.17 


Preferences  about  Final  Authority  for  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 

(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Principals 
(n  -  43) 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  -  72) 

Interns 
(n  =  55) 

Beginning 

(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  16) 

Svaluator 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Principal  or 
other  in- 
school 

administrator 

77 

49 

35 

50 

2.  Supervising 
teachers 

9 

38 

56 

38 

3.  Central 
Office 

supervisor (s) 

3 

4 •  Superintendent 
(or  designate) 

9 

6 

5 

13 

5.  Other,  or  a 
combination 

5 

6 

4 

Total  100 

100 

100 

100 

The  scale  used  was 

1  ''Not 

at  all"  to  5  "To  a 

large  extent. 
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21:    The  size  of  school  should  determine  who  evaluates; 
in  a  large  school  it  should  be  the  supervising 
teacher. 

I:      Involve  central  office  staff  if  the  intern  so 
wishes. 

I:      The  supervising  teacher  can  do  the  evaluation  if 
the  relationship  with  the  intern  is  good. 

BT:     Principals  should  formally  evaluate  only  when  they 
are  closely  involved  with  the  internship  program. 

In  addition,  some  supervising  teachers  noted  that 
interns  are  probably  over-evaluated  in  comparison  with 
beginning  teachers,  that  giving  a  negative  evaluation  is 
difficult,  that  an  appeal  process  is  needed,  and  that 
^evaluating  the  intern  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do 
last  year.^ 


Supervising  Teachers 

Opinions  and  responses  concerning  supervising  teachers 
are  presented  under  the  headings  of  Qualifications,  Tea  hing 
load,  Training  and  Selection. 


Qualifications  (Tables  3.18  and  3.18a).     All  four 
respondent  groups  agreed — with  the  majority  of  those 
choosing  ^strongly  agree^ — with  the  possible  Provincial 
Guidelines  that  minimum  academic  qualifications  and  minimum 
competency  criteria  be  specified  for  supervising  teachers. 
The  greater  extent  of  disagreement  concerned  the  minimum 
academic  qualifications;  19%  of  principals  disagreed  with 
this  possibility.    A  few  remarks  were  added. 

ST:     Supervising  teachers  should  have  at  least  five 
years  of  successful  teaching  in  Alberta. 

ST:    How  do  you  choose  supervising  teachers  from  all 
teachers  in  large  departments  in  senior  high 
schools? 

I:      Teachers  should  be  evaluated  for  suitability  as 
supervising  teachers. 

I:      We  must  ensure  that  supervising  teachers  are 
competent . 

I:      My  best  supervisor  does  not  have  a  degree. 
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T«bl«  3.18 

Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disegreeoent  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about 

Supervising  Teachers 
(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Beginning  Teachers 

Principals  Supervising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  -  43)  (n  -  72)  (n  «  55)  (n  -  16) 

Possible 

Guidelines  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree  Agree 


Specification  of 
minifflum  acsdemic 
qualifications  for 
supervising  teachers 


19 


77 


10  81 


11  82 


13  75 


Specif icatior  of 
minifflum  competency 
criteria  for 
supervising  teachers 


93 


7  88 


4  93 


100 


Specification  that  51  40 

supervising  teachers 
be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load 

Sc>>ool  system*  should  9  84 

be  responsible  for 
providing  supervisory 
training  for 
supervising  teachers 

Training  in  the  form  37  47 

of  short  courses  or 

university  classes  in 

supervision  and 

effective  teaching 

should  be  required  of 

all  supervising 

teachers 


42  43 


6  83 


26  64 


40  42 


13  75 


27  51 


50  31 


19  63 


31  31 


Disagree  «  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  -  Z  elL^er  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Teaching  load  {Tables  3.18  and  3.18a).     On  average, 
about  39%  of  respondents  agreed  and  about  46%  disagreed  with 
the  proposition  that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  supervising  teachers  be  given  reduced  teaching  loads. 
The  percentages  agreeing  varied  from  31%  (beginning 
teachers)  to  43%  (supervising  teachers) ,  and  the  percentages 
disagreeing  were  from  40%  (interns)  to  51%  (princip?^ls) . 
This  topic  generated  a  substantial  number  of  reactions: 

P/8ST/I/BT:    A  reduced  load  is  not  neces&ary.  The 
intern  reduces  my  load. 

P:      A  reduced  load?    Yes,  but  havoc  would  result! 

ST:     Interns  do  not  really  provide  the  supervising 
teachers  with  released  time,  as  some  think. 

2ST:  How  could  supervising  teachers  be  given  a 

reduced  teaching  load  in  elementary  schools? 

ST:     The  extent  to  which  the  load  is  reduced  depends 
upon  how  the  intern  is  supervised. 

I:      The  supervising  teachers  do  need  released  time  to 
confer  with  interns. 

BT:     Perhaps  supervising  teachers  should  get  a  salary 
increase,  regardless  of  any  released  time. 


Training  (Tables  3.18  and  3.18a).     Principals  and 
supervising  teachers  supported  the  view  that  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  specify  that  school  systems  be  responsible 
for  providing  supervisory  training  for  supervising  teachers: 
84%  or  principals  and  83%  of  supervising  teachers  agreed, 
with  supervising  teachers  tending  to  ^strongly  agree^  more 
than  did  principals.     Somewhat  less  support  was  obtained 
from  the  interns  (75%  agreed)  and  the  beginning  teachers 
(63%  agreed) . 

A  second  proposition,  that  training  in  the  form  of 
short  courses  or  university  classes  in  supervision  and 
effective  teaching  be  required  of  all  supervising  teachers, 
was  not  viewed  as  favorably:     47%  of  principals,  64%  of 
supervising  teachers,  51%  of  interns,  and  31%  of  beginning 
teachers  agreed  with  the  proposition,  whereas  37%,  26%,  27% 
and  31%  disagreed. 

Several  comments  and  suggestions  were  added: 

P:      Required  training  of  supervising  teachers  '^could 
be  totally  unworkable. 

P:      Alberta  Education  should  provide  the  money  for 
training  supervising  teachers. 
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P/3ST:    Short  courses  are  adequate;  we  don't  need 
university  courses. 

ST:     Even  though  I  would  be  ineligible,  required 

training  of  supervising  teachers  ''would  give  more 
credence  to  the  program.*' 

3ST:  I  would  have  liked  some  training. 

ST:    Training  in  supervision  is  worth  aiming  for  in  the 
long  run. 

ST:    A  course  in  effective  teaching  should  be  required 
of  all  supervising  teachers. 

31:     Required  training  of  supervising  teachers  may  be  a 
disincentive. 

I:      The  crux  is  that  the  training  of  supervising 
teachers  has  been  neglected. 

I:      Supervising  teachers  do  not  need  training  if  the 
competent  are  picked. 

I:      Supervising  teachers  need  more  specific  guidelines 
(and  better  guidelines) . 

I:      The  effective  teaching  program  is  essential  for 
all  supervising  teachers. 

I:      Some  supervising  teachers  are  unsure  of  their 
role. 

I:      A  lot  of  supervising  teachers  don't  know  what's 
going  on. 

BT:    University  training  of  supervising  teachers  would 
provide  an  excellent  link  between  school  systems 
and  the  universities. 


Selection  (Table  3.19).     All  four  respondent  groups 
clearly  identified  the  principal  as  the  individual  who 
shoula  be  most  involved  in  selection  of  supervising 
teachers.    Using  a  5-point  scale  from  1  (''not  at  all*')  to  5 
("to  a  large  extenf),  the  means  for  involvement  of  the 
principal  were  as  follows:    principals  4.93,  supervising 
teachers  4.78,  interns  4.58^  and  beginning  teachers  4.69. 
Generally,  the  respondents  had  teachers  in  the  school  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools  as  having  the  next  greatest 
involvement;  this  order  of  mean  levels  of  support  was 
obtained — principals  (2.91  in  favor  of  teachers  and  2.93  for 
the  superintendent)^  supervising  teachers  (3.18  and  2.90), 
interns  (3.36  and  2.98)  and  beginning  teachers  (3.50  and 
3.00).    Substantially  lower  means  were  usually  found  for  the 
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Table  3.19 


Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Individuals  or 
Organizations  in  Selection  of  Supervising  Teachers 
(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Individual/ 
Organization 

Principals 
(n  =  43) 

Mean 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  72) 

Mean 

Interns 
(n  =  55) 

Mean 

Beginning 
Teachers 
( Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  16) 

Mean 

1.  Principal 

4.93 

4.78 

4.58 

4.69 

2.  Teachers  in 
the  school 

2.91 

3.18 

.,.36 

3.50 

3 .  Superinten- 
dent (or 
designate) 

2.93 

2.90 

2.98 

3.00 

4.  Alberta 
Regional 
Office  of 
Education 

1.48 

1.69 

2.  04 

1.44 

5.  Alberta 
Teachers' 
Association 

1.35 

1.55 

1.93 

1.50 

6.  Universities  1.93 

2.27 

1.93 

2.63 

7.  Alberta 
School 
Trustees' 
Association 

1.16 

1.36 

1.48 

1.44 

The  scale  used 

was  1  ''Not 

at  all"  to  5  "To  a 

large  extent. 

n 

4nj 
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extent  of  this  involvement  by  Regional  Offices,  the  ATA,  the 
universities  and  the  ASTA;  these  ranged  from  1.16  to  2.63  on 
the  5-point  scale.     Only  three  comment  were  forthcoming  on 
this  question: 

ST:     Communication  between  universities  and  the  schools 
is  very  important  in  selection  of  supervising 
teachers. 

I:      Involving  Regional  Office  staff  in  selection  could 
ensure  that  supervising  teachers  are  properly 
qualified. 

I:      Interns  should  be  involved  in  selecting  their 
supervising  teachers. 


Value  of  Internship  (Table  3.20) 

Respondents  were  asked  to  ^rate  the  overall  value  of 
the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
transition  from  student  to  professional  teacher*^  on  a  scale 
from  1  (^no  value^)  to  10  (^highly  valuable*^)  .     These  means 
were  obtained:     principals  9.07,  supervising  teachers  9.03, 
interns  8.07,  and  beginning  teachers  8.13.     A  response  of  10 
was  the  most  common  response  for  principals  (44%  chose  10) , 
supervising  teachers  (47%)  and  interns  (29%,  with  another 
25%  choosing  9).     The  most  common  rating  selected  by 
beginning  teachers  was  8;  44%  choosing  this  value.    At  least 
2%  of  respondents  in  each  category  assigned  ratings  of  5  or 
lower,  with  9%  of  interns  choosing  either  2  or  3.  The 
distributions  clearly  show  that  the  internship  was  generally 
rated  very  highly  by  all  respondent  groups  but  that  some 
experiences  were  seen  as  less  than  desirable.    Many  comments 
were  made,  the  majority  of  which  were  about  the  value  of  the 
internship  program.     These  comments  are  presented  first, 
followed  by  remarks  about  problems,  guidelines,  and  other 
general  matters. 


Value  to  interns.     The  following  general  comments  were 
provided: 

P:  Invaluable. 

P:      I  hope  that  the  internship  program  continues  and 
becomes  part  of  overall  teacher  preparation. 

P:      Tremendously  valuable. 

P:      Very  valuable.     Last  year's  two  interns  gained  a 
great  deal  of  insight  into  teaching. 

P:      It's  the  best  thing  we've  done. 
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Table  3.20 


Perceptions  about  the  Value  of  Internship  as  a  Means  of  Facilitating 
the  Transition  from  Student  to  Professional  Teacher 
(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Value 


Principals 
(n  =  43) 
% 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  72) 
% 


Interns 
(n  =  55) 
% 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(Formerly 
Interns) 
(n  =  16) 
% 


10  Highly  Valuable  44 
9  33 


47 
25 


29 
25 


19 
19 


8 
7 


12 
5 


15 
6 


15 
13 


44 


6 
5 


2 
2 


13 
6 


4 

3 


1  No  Value 


Unable  to  judge, 
or  no  response 


Mean 


9.07 


9.03 


8.07 


8.13 
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P:      I  hope  that  we  don't  lose  it  because  of  Provincial 
cutbacks • 

P:      Would  like  another  intern  next  year. 

P:      A  good  program  which  will  help  starting  teachers 
to  become  more  effective, 

P:      All  who  have  used  the  internship  program  have 
benefited  from  it. 

P:      I'd  like  to  see  it  continue. 

P:      I  think  it's  an  excellent    rogram.  The 

opportunity  to  work  with  a  highly  trained  teacher 
is  invaluable. 

ST:     Last  year's  intern  learned  an  incredible  amount. 

ST:    A  positive  experience. 

ST:     The  degree  does  not  make  a  teacher. 

ST:     I'd  love  to  have  another  intern  next  year. 

ST:     It's  a  great  way  for  them  to  cut  their  teeth. 

ST:     Excellent  program! 

ST:     I  would  highly  recommend  continuation  of  the 
internship. 

ST:     Being  ^taken  under  the  wing^  is  a  nice  buffer  for 
the  intern. 

ST:     This  is  an  excellent  way  for  young  new  teachers  to 
break  into  the  teaching  profession. 

ST:     I  think  it  is  an  excellent  program.     It  does  the 
job  so  much  better  than  student  teaching. 

ST:    Wonderful  program! 

ST:     I'm  very  much  in  favor  of  the  program. 

SV!     Personally,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  this 
endeavor. 

ST:     It  would  be  unfair  and  unfortunate  to  abandon  it 
now,  just  when  the  kinks  are  being  worked  out. 

ST:     I  hope  that  the  internship  program  will  continue. 
It  is  much  easier  to  become  a  better  teacher 
faster  if  you  have  the  internship  opportunity. 
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I:      The  internship  is  an  excellent  program  for 

transition  from  practicum  to  a  full-time  teaching 
position. 

I:      An  excellent  experience*     I  found  that  the 

university  did  not  prepare  me  for  many  of  the 
skills  I  need,  e.g.,  supervision  of  students  and 
classroom  management. 

I:      It  is  a  good  learning  experience. 

I:      It  certainly  is  an  incredible  learning  experience. 
It  should  be  incorporated  into  teacher  training. 

I:      It  is  very  valuable,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
teaching  full  time  wouldn't  do  as  much  for  me. 

I:      I'm  enjoying  my  experience.     I'm  being  given 

responsibility  and  support  in  what  I'm  doing.  I 
know  where  my  back-up  people  are  if  I  need  them. 

I:      The  internship  is  worth  200  of  those  B.Ed, 
courses . 

I:      I  was  initially  against  the  internship,  but  now 
I  think  it  is  valuable. 

I:      It's  personally  really  valuable. 

I:      The  internship  is  a  real  experience:  the 
practicum  is  a  survival  experience. 

BT:     It  was  great  for  me.    Just  super! 

BT:    A  really  good  experience. 

BT:    Valuable  experience. 

Further  remarks  were  made  about  the  value  for  interns 
of  specific  aspects  of  the  internship: 

P/3I:  Professional  development  programs  are  very 
valuable. 

31:     Interns  can  learn  practical  classroom  skills. 

ST:     Intern  can  see  the  day-to-day  grinding  hard  work 
that  is  the  teacher's  job;  can  see  the  student 
motivational  and  behavioral  problems  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

P/2ST/I:  Intern  is  exposed  to  different  teaching 
styles  ard  methods  and  can  try  out  ideas  and 
develop  successful  methods/styles. 
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ST:     Intern  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  refine 
conferencing  skills. 

3P/ST:     Interns  teach  their  own  classes;  the  practicum 
does  not  allow  this.     Interns  have  the  full 
spectrum  of  responsibility  and  experience  many 
facets  of  learning. 

ST:     The  intern  develops  associations  which  can  provide 
a  useful  future  support  system. 

ST/21:     Interns  have  a  chance  to  see  and  understand  how 
the  school  works  as  a  ''whole.  ^ 

I:      It  gives  me  confidrnce. 

I:      It  is  a  great  help  in  acquiring  learning 
materials. 

P:      The  internship  results  in  a  great  advantage  when 
seeking  employment. 

P:      The  program  allows  for  flexibility  and  time  for 
reflection. 

P:      The  program  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  heightening 
the  awareness  of  central  office  staff,  parents, 
etc. ,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  formation  of 
good  teachers. 

^:      It  has  great  potential  for  working  with 

universities  to  lessen  the  gap  through  creative, 
cooperative  activities  in  professional  develop- 
ment, selection,  requalifying,  etc. 

Several  interviewees  commented  that  an  internship 
allows  for  selection  of  better  teachers.    Two  supervising 
teachers  and  one  intern  mentioned  that  the  internship 
program  would  help  to  eliminate  poor  teachers  before  they 
are  l\red.     Three  principals,  four  supervising  teachers  and 
two  interns  spoke  of  the  opportunity  provided  for  interns  to 
''self -select  themselves  out  of  teaching. 

One  intern  who  gave  the  value  of  the  internship  program 
a  low  rating  did  so  because  of  a  perception  that  it 
essentially  provides  ''cheap  labor.'' 

Three  supervising  teachers  related  the  internship  to 
their  own  experiences: 

ST:     I  just  wish  that  the  internship  had  been  in  vogue 
when  I  became  a  teacher.     It  was  horrendous!  I 
was  preparing  six  different  high  school  subjects! 

ST:     I  wish  it  had  been  in  effect  when  I  graduated. 
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ST:    Would  have  loved  to  have  had  the  internship 
experience  iny:5elf. 

Others  related  the  internship  to  the  experience  of 
beginning  teachers: 

P:      The  beginning  teacher  we  have  who  was  an  intern 
last  year  moved  right  away  into  teaching.  She 
knew  what  was  wanted  for  the  children  and  how  to 
go  about  it. 

P:      The  beginning  teacher  experience  is  overwhelming. 

P:      The  internship  allows  for  more  professional  growth 
than  does  beginning  teaching. 

2ST:  The  support  for  interns  can  reduce  stress  and  be 
better  for  school  students  than  is  the  usual 
practice  with  beginning  teachers. 

ST:     I  think  that  the  beginning  teachers  who  go 

directly  into  the  schools  have  far  too  much  work 
and  too  much  pressure. 

I:      The  transition  for  interns  is  no  better  than  that 
of  beginning  teachers;  they  learn  the  same  things. 

BT:     The  first  month  of  first-year  teaching  was  much 

busier  than  the  internship,  but  my  internship  made 
it  less  stressful. 


Value  to  supervising  teachers.     Many  supervising 
teachers  commented  on  the  additional  value  of  the  internship 
program  to  themselves  and  one  intern  made  this  point.  Three 
aspects  were  emphasized:     (1)  supervising  teachers  learn 
what  it's  like  to  work  with  other  teachers;  (2)  supervising 
teachers  are  stimulated  and  rejuvenated;  (3)  supervising 
teachers  change  their  approaches  and  ^perspectives; 
(4)  supervising  teachers  '^articulate  their  programs  much 
more  clearly '';   (5)  supervising  teachers  become  more 
reflective;  and  (6)  supervising  teachers  received  ''a  shot  in 
the  arm*^  by  being  recognized  and  ''valued  again.'' 


Value  to  schools.     Several  also  spoke  about  the  value 
of  interns  for  their  schools. 

4P:     The  addition  of  a  younger  teacher  makes  for 
better  age-group  contact. 

P/ST:     The  program  is  of  benefit  to  the  school. 

P/ST:     It  is  of  great  value  to  the  students. 
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P/ST:     It  provides  flexibility  for  small  group 
instruction. 

P/ST:     It  works  excellently  in  a  split-class 
arrangement. 

2P/ST:     It  adds  new  ideas  to  our  school. 

P:      Service  obtained  from  the  intern  is  well  worth 
the  cost  to  each  school. 

P:      We  were  able  to  offer  a  French  program  because 
of  the  intern's  qualifications. 

2P:    More  interaction  occurred  among  teachers  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  intern. 

P:      Discussion  of  teaching  at  our  school  has 

shifted  towards  philosophical  and  academic  levels. 

ST:     Our  extracurricular  activities  have  really 
benefited. 


Problems 

Many  operational  problems  with  the  internship  were 
identified  duriiig  the  in-school  interviews.    Although  these 
were  more  the  focus  of  the  July  1986  report  on  in-school 
evaluation,  mention  of  the  problems  raised  in  this  phase  was 
deemed  to  be  valuable. 


Guidelines.     Principals,  supervising  teachers  and 
interns  expressed  concern  about  various  aspects  of  the 
existing  Provincial  Guidelines.    The  following  comments  are 
indicative: 

P:      Why  impose  unnecessary  guidelines? 

P:      Legal  responsibilities  should  be  clarified. 

2ST:     Guidelines  have  to  be  flexible. 

ST:    Greater  specificity  is  needed  concerning  interns' 
assignments  and  performance. 

31:     The  Guidelines  are  not  followed. 
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Hiring.     Four  principals,  one  supervising  teacher  and 
six  interns  talked  of  problems  relating  to  post-internship 
employment,  especially  owing  to  the  need  for  interns  to  put 
up  with  low  salary  and  several  other  ^hardships''  during  the 
internship.    One  intern  perceived  that  asking  for 
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recommendations  for  employment  elsewhere  presents 
difficulties.    Others  saw  problems  in  the  competition  among 
interns  and  recent  B.Ed,  graduates  to  obtain  jobs. 


Misuse  and  differing  perceptims  of  the  status  of 
interns .    A  number  of  statements  by  interviewees  addressed 
this  general  problem  area. 

2ST:  There  is  not  enough  awareness  that  the  intern  is 
a  ^'degreed^  teacher. 

ST:    We  need  to  guard  against  abuses  of  interns;  they 
are  not  teachers'  aides. 

ST:     Each  school  seems  to  do  its  own  thing. 

ST:     Pupils  and  parents  ^know  who's  boss^;  they  go  to 
the  supervising  teacher  rather  than  the  intern. 

I:      My  assignment  is  in  an  area  for  which  I  am  not 
qualified  and  in  which  I  shall  not  teach. 

21:     Some  interns  are  teaching  almost  full  time  with 
little  supervision.     How  do  interns  know  if  they 
have  a  real  internship  situation?    Being  critical 
could  hinder  their  chances  of  employment. 

I:      My  load  is  very  heavy:     I  teach  too  many  subjects 
in  too  many  grades. 

I:      It's  difficult;  I  am  a  teacher  but  not  a  teacher. 

I:      Interns  don't  have  the  same  respect  as  teachers 
have.     It's  a  very  demeaning  job. 

I:      You  don't  see  all  of  the  classroom  tasks  if  you 
don't  have  your  own  class. 


Attitudes  of  supervising  teachers.     One  principal,  one 
supervising  teacher  and  two  interns  observed  that 
supervising  teachers  are  reluctant  to  ^let  go^  of  the 
classes  that  they  teach,  so  the  interns  are  never  really  in 
charge.    A  supervising  teacher  confessed  that  ^One  problem 
is  that  I'm  bored — I'm  detached.     I  don't  get  enough  contact 
with  the  kids.    That's  why  I'm  teaching.''    However,  some 
noted  that  prudent  use  of  team  teaching  can  overcome  these 
problems. 
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other  problems.     Several  other  problems  were  also 
identified  in  the  interviews. 

ST/I/BT:  The  internship  program  should  be  promoted  in 
the  community;  its  benefits  and  rationale  and  the 
role  of  interns  need  to  be  better  understood. 

P:      Interns  should  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 

staffing  establishment  when  teacher-pupil  ratios 
are  calculated. 

P/ST:     The  differences  between  city  and  rural 

internship  programs  must  be  recognized,  and 

more  financial  assistance  needs  to  be  provided  in 

rural  areas. 

ST/ I:     Substitutes  should  be  provided  when  interns  are 
away,  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  intern's 
responsibility. 

P:      Some  people  are  concerned  that  students' 

performance  on  the  Grades  3  and  6  Provincial 
Achievement  Tests  could  be  affected  if  they  are 
taught  by  interns. 

ST:     Supervising  teachers  must  be  involved  in  hiring 
interns. 

P:      The  profession  has  a  responsibility  to  help  train 
new  professionals,  but  this  is  not  widely 
accepted. 


Detailed  Comments  of  Beginning  Teachers 

The  beginning  teachers,  all  of  whom  had  been  interns  in 
1985-86,  were  invited  to  describe  and  assess  their 
internship  experiences,    six  of  their  detailed 
comments — some  verbatim  and  some  paraphrased — show  a  variety 
of  experiences  and  reactions;  th^y  are  presented  in  full,  on 
account  of  their  importance  for  this  evaluation.  (Some 
parts  of  their  statements  have  been  deleted  to  preserve 
confidentiality. ) 

BTl 


My  experience  as  an  intern  was  an  excellent  one!  I 
ha^'e  only  positive  comments  to  make  about  my  individual 
program.     I  interned  with  superb  teachers.  Throughout 

the  year  I  was  responsible  for    and  a   

program.    As  the  year  progressed,  I  became  more 
involved  in  various  other  subjects  and  in 
extracurricular  activities.    Having  the  responsibility 
for  a  specific  subject  year-round  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  plan  yearly  (which  we  did  not  do  in 
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practicums)  as  well  as  weekly  and  daily  planning.  I 
accumulated  a  number  of  excellent  ideas  and  resources 
from  my  colleagues.     If  a  beginning  teacher  could  be 
involved  in  d\  program  as  broad  and  fulfilling  as  the 
one  I  participated  in,  I  would  highly  recommend  it  to 
them! 


BT2 

When  I  was  going  through  the  internship  I  did  not  feel 
that  positive  about  it.     I  was  in  a  position  where  I 
was  teaching  about  90%  right  from  day  one  with  no  help 
from  the  supervising  teacher.     I  was  upset  about  the 
situation.     I  spoke  to  the  central  office 
supervisor — who  was  sympathetic — there  wasn't  a  lot 

  could  do.    Nobody  wanted  to  make  waves.  Now 

when  I  look  back  at  it,  it  was  a  good  experience.  I 
was  considered  part  of  the  staff — not  as  an  intern. 
Relationships  with  students  were  great.     It  was  a  trial 
and  error  experience.     It  was  a  first-year  teaching 
experience  for  me. 


BT3 

I  was  in  complete  control  of  the  classroom  right  from 
the  start — they  were  my  classes  from  the  beginning.  I 
taught  a  variety  of  subjects  and  had  some  throughout 
the  year.     I  feel  it  was  the  only  way  I  would  have 
accepted  it  since  I  came  out  fully  qualified.     I  had  a 
good  balance  between  freedom  and  cooperation.    At  the 
system  level  I  feel  there  were  and  are  some  problems. 
For  example,  if  the  school  hadn't  been  flexible  and  had 
stuck  with  the  guidelines  I  would  have  been  frustrated. 
The  program  assumes  you  are  not  qualified.     As  long  as 
I'm  qualified  after  the  B.Ed,   (without  internship)  then 
I  should  not  be  treated  as  though  not  qualified.  ^He's 
just  like  one  of  us^'^—but  I'm  not  ^just  like.^    I  am 
one — an  equal,  fully  qualified.     I  found  this 
frustrating.     I  don't  regret  the  decision.     But  it 
wasn't  rerlly  voluntary  in  that  I  didn't  have  a  real 
option.     Although  I  was  teaching  virtually  full-time 
(85%)   I  did  not  feel  I  was  being  taken  advantage  of.  I 
feel  it  was  an  excellent  educational  experience  for  me. 


BT4 

The  internship  program  provided  me  with  the  opportunity 
and  experience  to  teach  in  most  subject  areas  in  both 
divisions  cne  and  two.    As  a  first-year  teacher  one 
needs  much  guidance  and  help  and  both  were  provided  in 
the  program.    The  teachers  I  worked  with  were  there  to 
discuss  and  help  me  with  long-range  plans,  short-range 
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plans,  unit  plans,  etc.    Yet  they  both  gave  me  full 
responsibilities  (as  a  regular  classroom  teacher) .  Not 
only  did  I  teach  and  plan  for  the  areas  I  was 
responsible  for,  but  I  was  also  responsible  for 
evaluations,  report  cards,  and  parent-teacher 
interviews.    Having  a  full-time  teaching  position  this 
year  allows  me  to  justly  say  that  as  an  intern  I  worked 
full-time  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  regular 
teacher  except  for  filling  out  the  register.     Thus  I 
did  get  the  full  picture  of  what  being  a  full-time, 
regular  teacher  really  involves.     I  didn't  feel  like 
there  was  a  transition  in  my  case  like  the  internship 
program  should  provide.     I  really  felt  pressured  for 
time,  having  full  responsibilities  for  many  classes, 
some  of  which  changed  every  few  months.    The  intern 
program  was  really  advantageous,  but  I  think  it  should 
provide  the  transition  from  university  student  to 
full-time  teacher  it  was  meant  to  provide. 


BT5 

My  internship  was  a  very  valuable  experience.     I  had 
quite  a  bit  of  observation,  and  would  have  preferred 
more  teaching.    My  duties  were  well  outlined.     I  had 
several  comprehensive  assessments.     I  was  also  able  to 
contribute  in  the  evaluation  processes  by  evaluating  my 
experiences  and  the  work  of  the  supervising  teacher  and 
administrators.    We  worked  well  as  a  team.  They 
treated  me  as  one  of  the  teachers.     I  liked  the 
teaching  part  most  but  found  the  opportunities  to 
discuss  ideas  with  the  teachers  with  whom  I  worked 
useful.     I  was  able  to  observe  how  teachers  handled 
situations  differently  and  had  the  time  to  test  their 
ideas  and  mine.     The  year  permitted  me  to  develop  my 
own  teaching  style.     The  open  communication  was  very 
useful  to  me  and,  I  think,  to  the  staff.     The  fact  that 
I  was  hired  to  teach  in  the  school  where  I  had  the 
internship  suggests  that  things  went  well. 
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I  told  the  principal  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  used  as  a 
student  teacher.     He  listened  and  I  got  what  I  wanted. 
At  the  beginning  I  was  half  teaching  and  half 
observing.     At  the  beginning  I  did  not  get  any 
feedback.     Then  I  started  filling  in  teacher  prep  time. 
I  also  substituted  for  teachers  on  occasion  (10  times  a 
year) .     I  was  only  evaluated  by  the  principal  in  the 
spring.     He  came  to  see  me  three  times.     There  was  a 
big  debate  whether  or  not  teachers  would  be  in  my 
classroom.     In  prep  time  they  couldn't.     I  got  very 
little  evaluation  and  feedback.     In  some  subjects  I  did 
a  whole-year  plan.     In  some  classes  I  was  in  for  units 
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only.     I  taught  because  nobody  else  wanted  it.     I  also 
taught  resource  room  for  the  whole  year  with  pupils  who 
were  disruptive  in  their  regular  classrooms.     I  also 
taught  many  other  subjects  and  helped  with  Phys.  Ed.  I 
was  very  frustrated  at  the  beginning  because  I  was 
loaded  with  assignments.    The  kids  did  not  see  me  as  a 
teacher.    Teachers  were  overruling  me  in  front  of 
students.     I  could  not  get  feedback  from  students  or 
teachers.     Sometimes  I  had  to  fill  in  for  absent 
teachers.     I  seldom  observed  other  teachers,  and  found 
this  not  too  useful.     By  January  I  enjoyed  it.  The 
kids  were  used  to  me,  and  I  was  able  to  use  my  own 
ideas.     I  received  a  great  evaluation,  but  I  did  not 
get  a  job  with  the  system  which  I  had  expected. 


Conclusions 


A  considerable  amount  of  information  was  obtained  from 
the  43  principals,  72  supervising  teachers,  55  interns  and 
16  beginning  teachers  who  were  interviewed  in  43  schools 
throughout  Alberta.    The  conclusions  presented  below 
summarize  only  the  major  findings. 

1.  The  internship  was  very  favorably  regarded  by  all 
four  groups — most  highly  by  the  principals  and  supervising 
teachers.     They  did  not  want  it  to  be  discontinued. 

2.  Principals,  supervising  teachers  and  interns 
preferred  continuation  of  the  current  optional  post-B.Ed, 
internship  over  all  other  internship  alternatives. 
Principals  and  supervising  teachers  also  showed  strong 
support  for  a  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship  and  somewhat 
less  support  for  an  optional  B.Ed,  internship.  Supervising 
teachers  also  supported  a  compulsory  B.Ed,  internship.  The 
beginning  teachers  expressed  most  support  for  compulsory 
B.Ed,  internship  and  next  most  for  compulsory  post-B.Ed, 
internship. 

3.  Assignment  of  beginning  teachers  to  highxy 
competent  supervising  teachers  was  generally  viewed  with 
favor,  with  principals  being  the  least  supportive  of  this 
proposal . 

4.  Reduction  of  beginning  teachers'  teaching  loads  was 
slightly  favored  by  all  groups,  except  the  beginning 
teachers,  who  tended  to  disagree  with  this  proposition. 

5.  No  group  favored  the  award  of  permanent 
certification  inmediately  following  internship.  Supervising 
teachers,  interns  and  beginning  teachers  generally  favored 
one  additional  year  of  teaching.    Principals  tended  to 
support  two  additional  years,  although  one  additional  year 
had  some  proponents  among  the  principals,  as  did  the 
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two-year  proposal  among  supervising  teachers. 

6.  All  groups  generally  agreed  with  paying  interns  75% 
of  the  beginning  teacher  salary. 

7.  Opinions  of  the  four  groups  were  almost  equally 
divided  over  whether  interns  should  receive  partial  or  full 
salary  credit  for  their  internship  experience.  Little 
support  was  forthcoming  for  the  current  position  of  no 
credit. 

8.  Formulation  of  internship  policy  and  guidelines  was 
seen  to  be  a  major  responsibility  of  Alberta  Education  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  of  school  systems,  with  some  involvement 
by  the  ATA,  universities  and  the  ASTA. 

9.  Administration  of  the  internship  was  viewed  as 
being  a  major  responsibility  of  school  systems.     The  ATA, 
nniversities  and  Alberta  Education  were  seen  to  have  some 
involvement,  but  the  ASTA  would  be  little  involved. 

10.  A  full  year  of  internship  was  universally  favored, 
although  beginning  teachers  and  interns  showed  some  support 
for  half  a  year. 

11.  An  increase  in  the  intern's  teaching  load  during 
the  year  was  favored.    Many  considered  that  close  to  a  full 
load  was  desirable  near  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
However,  some  interviewees  proposed  that  Provincial 
Guidelines  were  not  needed  on  this  matter  and  that  the 
percentages  should  be  heavily  influenced  by  local 
circumstances . 

12.  Substantial  support  was  advanced  for  Provincial 
Guideline  specification  of  the  following  activities  for 
interns : 

(a)  observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of 
teaching  at  different  grade  levels  and  in 
different  subject  areas; 

(b)  teaching  at  different  grade  levels  and  in 
different  subject  areas; 

(c)  teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for 
several  months; 

(d)  organization  of  extracurricular  activities; 

(e)  professional  development  activities  at  the 
system  and/or  Provincial  levels,  as  well  as 
at  the  school  level; 

(f)  interviews  with  parents  about  progress  of 
students ; 
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(g)  field  trips; 

(h)  school  committee  meetings;  and 

(i)  interaction  with  other  interns  in  formal 
workshops  focusing  on  the  internship. 

Somewhat  less  support  was  noted  for  Provincial 
Guidelines  about  (a)  observation  of  the  work  of  school 
administrators,  counsellors  and  support  staff,  and  (b)  ATA 
teacher  induction  activities.     Opinions  were  about  equally 
divided  about  the  desirability  of  a  Provincial  Guideline 
concerning  interns  assisting  in  libraries  oi  resource  rooms. 

13.  Principals  and  supervising  teachers  supported  the 
idea  that  interns  should  be  directly  accountable  to 
principals;  interns  and  beginning  teachers  also  supported 
this,  although  higher  percentages  disapproved  of  this 
strategy. 

14.  Opinions  of  all  four  groups  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  approaches  of  (a)  one  supervising 
teacher  per  intern  and  (b)  two  to  four  supervising  teachers 
per  intern. 

15.  There  was  nearly  unanimous  agreement  that 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that  feedback  be 
provided  to  interns  along  with  discussions  on  how  to  improve 
performance. 

16.  Supervising  teachers,  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  strongly  supported  the  view  that  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  specify  a  standa>-d  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  interns  throughout  Alberta;  principals  were  less 
supportive  in  this  regard. 

17.  All  four  groups  saw  formal  evaluation  of  interns 
as  a  shared  responsibility  of  principals  and  supervising 
teachers,  although  the  principals  who  were  interviewed 
generally  perceived  that  they  had  the  final  authority  for 
this  function. 

18.  A  high  level  of  support  was  obtained  from  all  four 
groups  for  the  proposals  that  Provincial  Guidelines  specify 
minimum  academic  qualif icatioi:s  and  minimum  competency 
criteria  for  supervising  teachers. 

19.  Approximately  equal  percentages  agreed  aiid 
disagreed  with  the  proposal  that  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  that  supervising  teachers  be  given  reduced  teaching 
loads.     Several  observed  th<?t  interns  actually  provided  such 
reductions. 

20.  Most  supported  the  view  that  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that  school  systems  be  responsible  for 
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providing  supervisory  training  for  supervising  teachers,  but 
they  were  less  in  favor  of  all  supervising  teachers  being 
required  to  take  short  courses  or  univers  ty  classes  in 
supervision  and  effective  teaching. 

21.  election  of  supervising  teachers  was  seen  as  a 
function  primarily  of  the  principal  and  secondarily  of 
teachers  and  the  superintendent  (or  designate) • 

22.  The  internship  program  was  thought  to  have 
considerable  valuable  for  interns,  supervising  teachers, 
schools  and  students.     Some  problem  areas  persisted  into  the 
second  year  of  its  operation,  but  the  overwhelming  reaction 
was  particularly  positive. 
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APPENDIX  A 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSj  IP) 
PROJECT  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP)  PROJECT 

INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Preamble 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  various  aspects 
of  the  current  Alberta  Teicher  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  one  purpose 
of  this  Internship  Program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university 
student  to  professional  teacher. 

In  this  interview,  we  will  be  focussing  upon  various  policy  option^,  as  well 
as  Provincial  Guidelines  and  practices. 

Your  opinions  are  essential  input  to  our  evaluation  of  the  Internship  Program. 
These  opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.,  they  will  help  us  to  obtain 
information  and  understandings  about  how  the  Internship  is  viewed,  but  the 
source  of  individual  opinions  will  not  be  identified.    We  also  wish  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  evaluating  the  Internship  Program  and  not  individual  Interns, 
Beginning  Teachers,  or  staff  associated  with  them. 


October'November  1986 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

FITURE  OF  INTERNSHIP 

Using  the  five-point  scale  provided,  please  rate  each  of  the  following  policy 
alternatives  concerning  the  preparation  of  beginning  Elementary  teachers  (including  ECS) 
and  beginning  Secondary  teachers  in  Alberta.     Circle  the  appropriate  number. 
(Answer  both  parts  for  each  item. ) 


1  =  Strongly  Disagree  (SD)  5  -  Strongly  Agree  (SA)  0  -  Can't  tell 


office 

Use 

Can' t 

Only 

Alternatives 

SD 

SA 

tell 

(1-35) 

1 

- 

Continue  the  optional 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

5 

0 

36 

(voluntary)  Internship  Program 

teachers 

following  either  the  B.Ed,  or 

B.Ed.  After  Degree  programs  as 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

37 

in  19o5-oD  ana  198o-o7. 

teachers 

9 

Introduce  a  compulsory  Internship 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

38 

Program  for  Beginning  Teachers 

teachers 

to  follow  either  the  B.Ed,  or 

B.Ed.  After  Degree  programs. 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

39 

teachers 

J  , 

Introduce  an  optional  internship 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

40 

as  part  of  either  a  five-vear 

teachers 

B.Ed,  or  a  three-year  B.Ed. 

After  Degree  program. 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

41 

teachers 

-4 

Introduce  a  compulsory  internship 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

42 

as  part  of  either  a  five-year 

teachers 

B.Ed,  or  a  thr  e-year  B.Ed. 

After  Degree  program. 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

43 

teachers 

Introduce  provincial  regulations 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

44 

requiring  that  each  Beginning 

teachers 

Teacher  be  assigned  to  a  highly 

competent  Teacher  Supervisor. 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

45 

teachers 

6 

Introduce  provincial  regulations 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

46 

requiring  that  each  Beginning 

teachers 

Teacher  be  given  a  redticed 

teaching  load. 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

\ 

ceachers 

7 

Discontinue  the  current  optional 

For  elementary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

48 

Teacher  Internship  Program  and 

teachers 

revert  to  the  1984-85  situation. 

For  secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

49 

>  - 

teachers 
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CERTIFICATION 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  co^wlnue.  please  indicate  your  extent 
of  agreement  with  each  of  the  following  possible  routes  for  Permanent 
Certification. 


Teacher  Interns  should  be  eligible 
for  Permanent  Certification  following: 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Internship . 

2.  One  yea*:  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship, 

3.  Two  years  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 


SD 


Can' t 
SA  tell 


1    2    3    4  5 


1    2     3    4  5 


1    2    3    4  5 


Office 
Use 
Only 


50 


51 


52 
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SALARY  AND  SALARY  CREDIT 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  and  assuming  a  reduced 
teaching  load  and  reduced  responsibilities  for  Teacher  Interns  (when  compared 
with  regular  full-time  teachers),  which  response  do  you  favor  for  each  of 
these  two  questions? 


Approximately  what  percentage  of  a 
Beginning  Teacher's  salary  should  a 
Teacher  Intern  receive? 


To  what  extent  should  the  Teacher 
Internship  experience  count  for  credit 
on  the  teacher  salary  grid? 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


25% 
50% 
75% 
100% 

Not  at  all 
Partia!  credit 
Full  credit 


Office 
Use 
Only 

53 


54 


5  i  :i 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,   to  what  extent  should  each 
of  the  following  be  responsible  for  establishing  the  policy  and  guidelines  for 
the  Internship  Program?    Use  one  check  mark  for  each  item  below. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Some 

Have  major 

Involvement 

Not 

Office 

Respon- 

(e.g. ,  giving 

Directly 

Use 

Organ izat  ion ( s ) 

siDllity 

advice) 

Involved 

Only 

All^OT"^fl             1 1     fl  ^  1  rtT^ 
r\XUCL  Ld  £iUULrClLXUIl 

2. 

Alberta  School 

56 

Trustees'  Association 

3. 

Alberta  Teachers' 

57 

Association 

4. 

Universities 

58 

5. 

Schoo)  Systems 

59 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  to  what  extent  should  each 
of  the  following  be  responsible  for  administering  the  program  (e.g.,  program 
plans,  recruitment,  selection,  plac,ment,  professional  development, 
monitoring,  evaluation,  remediation  of  interns)?    Use  one  check  mark  for  each 
item  below. 


Some 

Have  major 

Involvement 

Not 

Office 

Respon- 

(e.g.,  giving 

Directly 

Use 

Organization(s) 

sibility 

aJ'^ice) 

Involved 

Only 

1. 

Alberta  Education 

60 

2. 

Alberta  School 

61 

Trustees'  Association 

3, 

Alberta  Teachers' 

62 

Association 

4. 

Universities 

63 

5. 

School  Systems 

64 

ERIC 
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LENGTH  OF  THE  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were 
to  continue,  what  should  be  the  length 
of  the  Teacher  Internship? 


1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 


quarter  year 
half  year 
full  year 

more  than  one  year 
other  (specify) 


Office 
Use 
Only 

65 


)  t 
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TEACHING  LOAD 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  what  Provincial  Gaidelines 
would  you  reconunend  concerning  teaching  load  for  Interns  compared  with  the 
teaching  load  of  a  full* time  teacher? 


At  the  beginning  of  the 
Internship  period? 


2 .     About  mid-vay  through  the 
Internship? 


Approaching  the  end  of  the 
Internship? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 
5. 
6. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
^0%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 


Office 
Use 
Only 

66 


67 


68 


ERLC 
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INTERN  ACTIVITIES 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  should  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  that  the  Teacher  Intern  participate  in  each  of  the  following 
activities? 


T 


Activities 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1  . 

Observation,  analysis  and  discussion 
of  teaching  at  different  grade  levels. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

69 

o 

I . 

Observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of 
teaching  in  different  subject  areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

70 

J  . 

Teaching  at  different  grade  levels . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

71 

4. 

Teaching  in  different  subject  areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

72 

5. 

Teaching  the  sume  cl3R*5  or  classes  for 
a  period  of  several  months. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

73 

6. 

Organization  of  extra-curricular 
activities . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

74 

7 

Professional  development  activities  at 
the  system  and/or  provincial  level. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

75 

8. 

In-school  professional  development 
activities . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

76 

9. 

Interviews  with  parents  about  progress 
of  students. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

11 

iU  . 

r  le la  unps  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

78 

11. 

School  committee  meetings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

79 

administrators,  counsellors,  support 
staff. 

1 

9 

J 

c 
J 

u 

13 

Assistance  in  the  library  or  resource 
room. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

81 

U 

ATA  teacher  induction  activities. 

1 

2 

3 

a 

5 

0 

82 

15 

Interacting  with  other  Teacher  Interns 
in  formal  workshops  focusing  on  the 
Internship . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

83 

ERIC 
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SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHER  INTERNS 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  should  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  that  ec.ch  Teacher  Intern: 


SD 

SA 

Can'  c 

Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Be  directly  accountable  Co  the 
Principal  or  Head  Teacher  of  the 
school  to  which  the  Intern  is  assignee 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

84 

2. 

Work  with  one  Teacher  Supervisor 
for  the  duration  of  the  Internship 
(even  though  other  teachers  may  be 
involved  with  the  Intern)? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

85 

3. 

Work  with  at  least  two  and  not  more 
than  four  Teacher  Supervisors  during 
the  Internship? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

86 

5^4 
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FEEDBACK  AND  EVALUATION 


Assuming  that  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate 
your  opinions  on  these  matters. 


Option 


3. 


Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  feedback  be  provia^d  to  Teacher 
interns  along  with  discussions  on  how 
to  improve  performance. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  Teacher  Interns 
throughout  Alberta. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  supervisors  of  Teacher  Interns 
be  given  a  reduced  teaching  load 
because  of  their  supervisory 
responsibilities . 


SO 


Can' t 
SA  Tell 


2     3     4     5  0 


12     3    4     5  0 


1    2     3    4    5  0 


Office 
Use 
Only 


87 


88 


89 


4.     To  what  extent  should  each  of  the  following  be  involved  in  the  formal 
(written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns? 


ERIC 


Evalaator 


Not  To  a 

at  Large  Can't 

All  Extent  Tell 


a.  Principal  or  other  in-school 
administrator 

b.  Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

c.  Central  Office  Supervisor (s) 

d.  Superintendent  (or  designate) 


1    2     3    4  5 


0 


1  2  3  4  5  0 
1  2  3  4  5  0 
1     2     3    4     5  0 


Who  should  have  the  final 
authority  for  the  formal 
(written)  evaluation  of 
Teacher  Interns? 
(Check  one  only.) 


Principal  or  other  in-school 

administrator 

Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

Central  Office  Supervisor(s) 

Superintendent 

Other  (please  specify) 


5 


90 

91 
92 

93 
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SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHER  SUPERVISORS 


Assuming  that  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indictee 
your  opinions  on  these  matter  . 


Options 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minimum  academic  qualifications  for 
Teacher  Supervisors  (sucn  as  the 
possession  of  a  four-year  B.Ed,  degree 
or  equivalent) , 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

95 

2. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minimuin  competency  criteria  for 
Teacher  Supervisors  (such  as  the 
possession  of  a  Permanent  Teaching 
Certificate  and  at  least  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  in  Alberta) . 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

96 

3. 

School  systems  should  be  responsible 
for  prbviding  supervisory  training 
for  Teacher  Supervisors. 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

97 

U. 

Training  in  the  form  of  short  courses 
or  university  classes  in  supervision 
and  effective  teaching  should  be 
required  of  all  Teacher  Supervisors  who 
supervise  Teacher  Interns. 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

98 

5. 

Indicate  the  extent  to  which  eacl 

of  the  following  should  be  involved 

in  the  selection  of  Teacher  Supervisors: 

Not 
at 
All 

To  a 
Large 
Extent 

Can't 
Tell 

a.  Principal 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

99 

b.     Teachers  in  the  school 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

100 

c.     Superintendent  (or  designate) 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

101 

d.     Alberta  Regional  Offices  of  Eaucation 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

102 

e.    Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

103 

f.  Universities 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

104 

g.     Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

103 

OVERALL  VALUE  OF  THE  ALBERTA  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP 

On  the  ten-point  scale  given  below,  pleaso  rate  the  overall  value 
cf  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transition 
from  student  to  professional  teacher. 


131 


Unable  to 
Judge 


No 
Value 


Highly 
Valuable 


0 


10 


COMMENTS 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  (INTERNSHIP)  PROJECT 

INTERVIEW  GUIDE 
BEGINNING  TEACHERS  WHO  WERE  INTERNS  IN  1985-86 

Preamble 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  about  various  aspects 
of  the  current  Alberta  Teacher  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  one  purpose 
of  this  Internship  Program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  university 
student  to  professional  teacher. 

In  this  interview,  we  will  be  focussing  upon  your  experience  last  year  and 
upon  various  policy  options,  as  well  as  Provincial  Guidelines  and  practices. 

Your  opinions  are  essential  input  to  our  evaluation  of  the  Internship  Program. 
These  opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.,  they  will  help  us  to  obtain 
information  and  understandings  about  how  the  Internship  is  viewed,  but  the 
source  of  individual  opinions  will  not  be  identified.    We  also  wish  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  evaluating  the  Internship  Program  and  not  individual  Interns, 
Beginning  Teachers,  or  staff  associated  with  them. 

Assessment 

Please  describe  and  assess  your  1985-86  experience  as  a  Teacher  Intern. 


October -November  1986 
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29  October  1986 


Further  to  Dr.  Bosetti's  letter  (attached),  I  wish  to  provide  some  details 
about  the  interviews  relevant  to  our  evaluation  of  the  Alberta  Internship 
Program.    These  interviews  will  be  conducted  in  your  school  in  November  1986 
by  one  of  the  professors  named  below. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he/she  spends  about  30-45  minutes  with  you,  and 
about  the  same  period  of  time  with  one  or  two  Supervising  Teachers  who  have 
directly  worked  with  your  Intern,  your  Intern,  and  the  Beginning  Teacher  who 
was  an  Intern  in  1985-86,  if  any,  as  identified  below.    The  interviewer  will 
be  telephoning  you  directly  to  set  up  an  actual  date  and  times. 

We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  obtain  your  views  and  those  of  your 
staff  about  this  new  initiative  in  education  in  Alberta.    I  wish  to  reiterate 
Dr.  Bosetti's  comments  about  the  importance  of  your  input  in  the  evaluation 
process . 

Yours  sincerely. 


Eugene  W.  Ratsoy 
Professor 

p,c.    Superintendents  of  Schools 
Intern(s) : 

Beginning  Teacher(s): 

University  of  Alberta:         Professors  D.  Friesen,  E.  Holdaway, 

R.  Levasseur-Ouimet,  E.  Ratsoy  6  C.  Tardif 

University  of  Calgary:         Professors  A.  Boberg,  F.  Johnson  6i  W.  Unruh 

University  of  Lethbridge:     Professors  M.  Greene  &  F.  Scvka 

Er|c  5U 
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EDUCATION 


Devonian  Building,  West  Tower,  11160  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T5K  0L2 


October  23,  1986 


To:  Principals  of  Schools  Selected  to  Participate 
in  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  Evaluation 


As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  in  Alberta  is  being 
evaluated  for  Alberta  Education  by  a  research  team  of  12  professors  from  the 
Universities  of  Alberta,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge.  Dr.  Eugene  Ratsoy  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  is  Project  Director.  The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  is  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  an  internship  program  in  the  preparation  of  beginning  teachers. 

The  comprehensive  evaluation  process  includes  collection  of  data  from  the 
following  sources;  classroom  observation;  examination  of  the  daily  logs  of  interns  and 
beginning  teachers;  questionnaires  to  be  completed  by  superintendents,  principals, 
supervising  teachers,  interns,  and  beginning  teachers;  interviews  with  the  same  groups; 
interviews  with  people  in  government  departments,  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association,  the  Alberta  Catholic  School  Trustees' 
Association,  the  Conference  of  Alberta  School  Superintendents,  and  the  Alberta 
Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations;  and  interviews  and  questionnaires 
involving  staff  and  students  in  the  Faculties  of  Education. 

Your  school  has  been  selected  as  one  of  ^0  schools  in  wh*ch  interviews  are  to  be 
conducted  to  obtain  opinions  about  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  P^r^ject.  Interviews  will 
be  conducted  with  yourself,  your  supervising  teachers,  and  your  irtern(s).  At  the  same 
time,  any  beginning  teachers  who  were  interns  in  1983-86  and  who  are  in  your  schoo* 
may  be  interviewed  as  well. 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  cooperation  in  the  evaluation  study.  Your  opinions 
are  vital  to  our  assessment  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project. 


Sincerely, 


Reno  A.  Bosetti 
Deputy  Minister 


cc:  Superintendent: 


ERIC 
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TABLES  3.5a,  3.6a,  3.13a,  3.14a,  3.15a  and  3.18a 
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Table  3.5a 


Extent  q£  Agreement  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Interviews  In  Schools) 


Alternative 


SD 


Principals 
(n  -  43) 

D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 


1.  Continue  optional  E 
post'B.Ed.   Internship  S 

2.  Introduce  compulsory  E 
post-B.Ed.   Internship  S 

3.  Introduce  optional  £ 
Internship  as  part  S 
of  the  B.Ed,  prograjn 

4.  Introduce  compulsory  E 
Internship  as  part  S 
of  the  B  Ed.  pro^^^ 

5.  Assign  beginning  E 
teachers  to  highly  S 
competent  supervisors 

6.  Reduce  teaching  load  E 
of  beginning  teachers  S 

Discontinue  current  E 

Internship  program  S 


12  9  1*  12  37  16 

9  9  xU  lU  Ult  9 

19  9  16  9  33  14 

21  i4  16  12  28  9 


19 


9  16  19  16  16 
7    21     26     16  12 


26  12  Ih  5  26  19 
26    12     lU     12     23  14 


16  9  12  14  33  16 
19      7     12     16     35  12 


26  5  16  28  12  14 
28      5    19    28    12  9 


72  12 
77  12 


2 
2 


14 

9 


Supervising  Teachers 
(n  «  72) 


SD 


N      A    SA  CT 
X 


11  6  18  17  35  14 

10  6  18  18  36  13 

15  13  14  19  25  14 

13  13  15  21  25  14 


22  18 
19  a 


8  21  17  14 
7     19    17  14 


18  10  10  21  26  15 
1*      8     14     24    25  15 


3  17  22  42  15 
«     13    25    46  11 


17  10  15  25  18  15 
15    10     17    28    19  11 


69  14 
71  13 


SD 


Interns 

(n  «  55) 

N      A    SA  CT 
X 


13  9  11  35  16  16 

15  13  13  36  18  5 

16  20  7  18  22  16 
15  22  11  27  20  5 


22  24  24  11 
24    25    25  11 


4  16 
9  5 


16  18  9  16  22  1 
20    18    13    15    27  i 


5  13  27  31  16 
5    16     31     35  5 


7  20  9  31  16  16 
9    22    11     35    Id  5 


42  20  11 
51    24  11 


5  5  16 
4      5  5 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  =  16) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 


19  25  13  13  19  13 

19  19  6  19  19  19 

19  19  6  19  25  13 

25  13  19  25  19 


25  19  6  38 
31     19    13  19 


13 
19 


6  13  13  19  38  13 
6      6    19     13     38  19 


6  6  19  6  50  13 
6      6    13     13    50  13 


31  25 
25  25 


56  13 
63  13 


--  25  13 
6     31  6 


6  --  19 
6       6  6 
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Table  3.6a 

Extent  of  Agreement  with  Alternatives  for  Permanent  Certification 
(Interviews  In  Schools) 


00 


Prlnc Ipals 
(n  -  A3) 


Supervising  Teachers 
(n  -  72) 


Interns 
(n  -  55) 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  =  16) 


Alternative  for 
Permanent  Certification 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 


3. 


Following  satisfactory 
completion  of  Internship 

Following  Internship 
and  one  year  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

Following  Internship 
and  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 


58    23      5      5  9 


21     lA    26      5     33  2 


26    lA      7       9  AA 


53    2A       7      7  10 


7     10    15    lA  5A 


28    25    lA      8  25 


29    36    13      5  16 


5      A      7    11  73 


62    22    11  5 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree.  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree i  CT  =  Can't  Tell 


56    13  19 


13 


6      6    —    88  — 


63    25  6 
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Table  3.13a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Activities  In  which  Interns  Should  Participate 
(Interviews  In  Schools) 


Principals  Supervising  Teachers  Interns 

(n  -  43)  (n  -  72)  (n  .  55) 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  =  16) 


SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

Activity  ^  I  1 


1 


Observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  at 
different  grade  levels 


12      9    21  58 


6    14     15     64  1 


15     15     38  33 


6     —      C    SI  6 


Observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  In 
different  subject  areas 


7      2     42    49  — 


1      6    14     26  53 


2     22     11     42  24 


6     --     25    63  6 


3.    Teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 


9      7     21  63 


1      7    14     25    51  1 


2      7     11     33  47 


13    19    63  6 


Teaching  In  different 
subject  areas 


7     14     33    47  — 


1      8      7     31  53 


4     11     24     31  31 


6     31    50  6 


Teaching  the  same  class 
or  classes  for  a  period 
of  several  months 


2      9    23  65 


3      7     19  71 


7     15  78 


6     13     13  69 


6.    Organization  of  extra- 
curricular activities 


2    14     12     28  44 


1    10    25     27     3  6 


7     11     16     42  24 


19     13     13  56 


Professional  development 
activities  at  the  system 
and/or  provincial  level 


2      2      2     21  72 


1       3     .3     25  58 


5      5    27  62 


6     13  81 


8.     In-school  professional 
development  activities 


2     --     12    86  -- 


3      3     24     71  -- 


2      4       2    2^  69 


6      6  88 


Interviews  with  parents 
about  progress  of 
students 


5      2     23  70 


3      3     22  72 


2      2       7     16  73 


19  81 


SD  •  Strongly  Disagree;  D  «  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  «  Agree.   SA  «  Strongly  Agree;  CT  «  Can't  Te 


so 
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Table  3.13*  (Continued) 


tn 
o 


o^<«^i^-i-  «  Beginning  Teachers 

T    ll\  Supervl.ln,  Teacher,  i„t«ms  (Fonn«  Int.m,) 

(n-72)  („-55)  •  -- 


Act Ivlty  X 


X 


(n  -  16) 


SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 


X  Z 


13.     Assistance  In  the  library      12     U    37    23    14    -  8    18    38     13    21      3  U    35    25    20  Q 

or  resource  roooj  ^ 


the  Internship 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell. 


6    19  75 


10.  Field  trips  -      7    U    23    56    -                       7    13     29    51                       ,  ,     n    25  56 

11.  School  coo«lttee  meetings  2      2      5    23    67                       1      6    14     28     51                     -  2    16    38    44                                   13    25  63 

12.  ObaTvatlon  of  the  ^ork  5  5  12  44  33  2  3  3  26  25  42  1  5  25  25  27  16  -  19  25  19  38 
of  school  administrators,  j  10  19  25  19  38 
counsellors,  support 

staff 


31    38      6  25 


1*.    ATA  teacher  induction  5      7    19    16    51      2  r    1       1  z.     oi;  o 

activities  10    31      ^  8    15    14     25     35      3  4    15    25    25    29      2  -    19    31    19    31  - 

15.     Interacting  with  other  -      2      5    23    70    -  3      1      4     24     68    -  2      7      9    27    55  6  Q4 

Interns  in  formal  ^      '      y    ^/    55    —  —  6  94 

workshops  focusing  on 


5U 
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Table  3.14a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Approaches  to  Supervision  of  Interns 
(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Aspect  of 
Supervision 


1.  Directly  accountable 
to  the  principal 

2.  One  supervising  teacher 

3.  Two  to  four  supervising 
teachers 


Principals 
(n  -  43) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


Supervising  Teachers 
(n  -  72) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

Z 


9  9    81  — 

12  19  14  23  28  5 
14    14      9    23    37  2 


6      3      4    17     68  3 

13  19  11  22  32  3 
10    10    22    17    40  1 


Interns 
(n  -  55) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


11      9    15    11    49  5 

11  20  11  35  24  " 
18    11     15    24    33  — 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  16) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


6     13    13    25    44  — 

19  25  —  —  56  — 
6     19    13    25    38  — 


SD  «  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  »  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  «  Strongly  Agree;  CT  «  Can't  Tell. 


5  1 3 


Ul 
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Extent  q£  Agreeocnt  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to,  and  Evaluation  of,  Interns 

(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Principals 
(n  -  43) 

Supervising  Teachers 
(n  -  72) 

Interns 
(n  -  55) 

Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  16) 

Possible 
Guideline 

SD 

D      M      A    SA  CT 
Z 

SD      D      H      A    SA  CT 
Z 

SD  D 

H      A    Sa  CT 
Z 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 

1.    Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided  to 
interns  along  with 
discussions  on  how  to 
iinprove  performance 

5 

5     14    74  2 

—      3    21    76  — 

—  2 

5    40     53  — 

—    —     —    25    75  — 

2.    Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  a 
standard  set  of  criteria 
for  evaluating  interns 
throughout  Alberta 

14 

14     19     35  19 

3      3    13    32    50  -- 

4  J 

13     34     40  4 

6     13     19  63 

SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  H  -  Heunral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  =  Strongly  Agree;  CT  =  Can't  Tell. 


Table  3.18a 


Extent  of  AsrecMnt  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Supervising  Teachers 

(Interviews  in  Schools) 


Possible 
Guideline 


Principals 
(n  -  43) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


Specification  of  minljiiua 
academic  qualifications 
for  supervising  teachers 


9      9      5    19    58  — 


Supervising  Teachers 
(n  -  72) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 


6      4      8    15    65  1 


Interns 
(n  -  55) 

SD      D      N     A    SA  CT 
Z 


5      5      5    22    60  2 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  «  16) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


--    13    13    25  50 


Specification  of  nlniinm 
competencj  criteria  fpr 
supervising  teachers 


5      2    —    14     79  — 


3      4      4    13    75  1 


4    24  69 


31  69 


Specification  that 
supervising  teachers  be 
given  a  reduced  teaching 
load 


30    21      7    19    21  2 


14    28    15    19    24  — 


22    18    18    31  11 


38    13    19    25  6 


School  systems  should  be 
responsible  fpr  providing 
supervisory  training  for 
supervising  teachers 


5      5      5    44     40  2 


3      3    10    38    46  1 


2    11    13    25  49 


6    13    19     19  44 


5.     Training  In  the  form  of 
short  courses  or 
university  classes  In 
supervision  and 
effective  teaching 
should  be  required  of 
all  supervising  teachers 


21     16    14    26    21  2 


11    15    10    28    36  — 


5    22    22    36  15 


13     19    38      6  25 
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INTERVIEWS  DURING  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATIONS 


Introduction 


This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  the  procedures  used 
in  collecting  interview  data  during  the  observation  aspect 
of  Alberta's  Initiation  to  Teaching  (Internship)  Project 
evaluation.     It  also  documents  the  findings  from  those 
interviews. 

In  the  Fall  1986,  interviews  were  conducted  with  48 
beginning  teachers  and  97  second-year  teachers  without 
internship  experience,  and  with  92  beginning  teachers  all  of 
whom  were  former  interns.    The  results  from  these  interviews 
are  presented  under  13  major  headings.     The  chapter 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  this  aspect  of  the  study  and  a 
number  of  conclusions. 


Methodology 


To  facilitate  collection  of  the  second  set  of  classroom 
observations  for  the  longitudinal  study  of  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  who  had  been  observed     .  1985-86, 
follow-up  procedures  were  used  early  in  1986-87  school 

term  to  locate  as  many  of  these  individ^         as  possible.  Of 
the  151  former  interns  in  the  1985-86  A^  =irta  sample^  96  who 
had  teaching  positions  in  the  Province  in  the  Fall  of  1986 
were  located;  92  of  these  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
follow-up  observations  and  interviews.    Of  the  120  beginning 
teachers  in  the  1985-86  sample,  102  were  ctill  teaching  in 
the  Province  in  1986-87;  97  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
follow-up.     In  addition,   for  comparison  purposes,  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  48  new  beginning  teachers  who 
had  had  no  internship  experience  were  added  to  the  1986-87 
observation-interview  study. 

Following  one  week  of  intensive  training,  observers 
visited  schools  during  late  October,  November  and  early 
December  1986  to  collect  observational  data  on  the  classroom 
performance  of  the  three  samples  of  teachers.     In  this  way, 
information  on  26  research-based  teaching  strategies  was 
collected.     In  addition,  they  conducted  structured 
interviews  and  it  is  these  to  which  the  present  chapter 
relates. 

Interviews  usually  lasted  for  half  an  hour.     The  were 
based  upon  the  interview  schedule  included  in  Appendix  A. 
In  a  few  instances,  where  time  constraints  did  not  permit 
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interviews  to  be  completed  on  site,  respondents  completed 
the  interview  schedules  on  their  own  and  returned  them  by 
mail  to  the  observers.     Completed  interview  schedules  were 
received  for  all  teachers  observed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interviews,  respondents  were 
assured  of  the  confidentiality  of  their  responses.    Most  of 
the  questions  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  other 
aspects  of  the  1986-87  evaluation  study.     In  addition,  the 
items  shown  in  Appendix  B  were  used  with  these  three  samples 
of  teachers.    Respondents  were  very  frank,  and  were 
generally  pleased  to  provide  reactions  to  the  various 
features  of  the  internship  addressed  in  the  questions. 

Open-ended  question  responses  were  coded  and  all 
responses  were  key-punched  for  computer  analysis.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  in  tables,  and 
associated  interpretations  are  recorded  in  the  body  of  this 
chapter.    To  facilitate  comparisons  with  other  respondent 
groups,  percentage  frequency  counts  are  used.  Summary 
tables  are  included  in  the  body  of  the  report;  Appendix  C 
contains  companion  tables  providing  more  detailed 
break-downs  of  selected  information. 


Results 


Policy  Alternatives  Concerning  the  Future 
of  the  Internship  and  Provisions  for 
Beginning  Teachers 

Each  teacher  was  asked  to  rate  the  seven  policy 
alternatives  listed  in  Table  4.1  on  a  five-point  scale 
extending  from  1  *^Strongly  disagree'^  to  5  ^'Strongly  agree''; 
a  "Can't  tell*'  response  category  was  also  available.  To 
highlight  these  results,  percentage  responses  for  '^Strongly 
disagree'^  (1)  and  ^'Disagree*'  (2)  were  combined  to  form  a 
''Disagree*'  category,  and  ''Strongly  agree"  (5)  and  "Agree" 
(4)  were  combined  to  form  an  "Agree"  category.     Table  4.1 
summarizes  the  results.     A  detailed  breakdown  appears  in 
Table  4.1a  in  Appendix  C. 

Although  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  internship 
policy  alternatives  separately  for  Elementary  and  "Secondary 
teachers,  differences  in  ratings  for  each  of  the  two  levels 
were  not  large.     For  this  reason,  even  though  the  results 
are  presented  separately  in  Table  4.1,  the  following 
discussion  of  results  combines  the  two  levels. 
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Future  of  the  internship.    With  regard  to  the  first 
four  policy  alternatives  shown  in  Table    .1,  beginning 
teachers  who  had  not  experienced  an  internship  expressed  a 
slight  preference  for  optional  internship  as  part  of  the 
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T»bl«  4.1 


Percentages  pf  Agreement  and  DisegreeiDent  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Beginning  Teachers 

Beginning  Teachers 

Second  Year 

Teachers 

(No  Internship) 

(Former 

Interns ) 

(No  Internship) 

(n  - 

48) 

(n  - 

97) 

Alternative 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

1.  Continue  optional 

E 

33 

32 

17 

60 

24 

36 

post -B.Ed,  irtemship 

S 

34 

28 

18 

57 

22 

34 

xulkowucv  compulsory 

61 

10 

33 

42 

53 

19 

post-B.Ed.  intemj«hip 

S 

59 

10 

33 

41 

51 

15 

3.  Introduce  optional 

E 

29 

37 

43 

33 

33 

29 

internship  as  parr  of 

S 

27 

27 

45 

32 

32 

23 

the  B.Ed,  program 

4.  Introduce  compulsory 

E 

52 

18 

34 

45 

47 

28 

internship  as  part  of 

S 

46 

20 

34 

45 

47 

21 

the  B.Ed,  program 

5.  Assign  beginning 

E 

28 

50 

18 

60 

13 

60 

teachers  to  highly 

S 

23 

50 

18 

60 

12 

57 

competent  supervisors 

6.  Reduce  teaching  load 

E 

40 

42 

31 

36 

46 

24 

of  beginning  teachers 

S 

40 

38 

28 

38 

42 

24 

7 •  Discontinue  current 

£ 

36 

18 

75 

8 

54 

12 

internship  program 

S 

36 

12 

75 

7 

49 

12 

Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree {  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
E  -  Elementary!  S  «  Secondary 
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B.Ed,  program.    Views  about  continuation  of  the  optional 
post-B.Ed,  internship  were  almost  equally  divided,  and  the 
alternatives  of  compulsory  internship  as  part  of  the  B.Ed, 
and  compulsory  internship  following  the  B.Ed,  both  attracted 
more  disagreement  than  agreement. 

Beginning  teachers  who  were  former  interns  provided 
most  support  for  the  policy  alternative  calling  for  optional 
internship  following  the  B.Ed.,  that  is,  for  an  approach 
akin  to  the  one  they  experienced.    The  percentage  of 
agreement  outnumbered  that  of  disagreement  with  this 
alternative  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.     The  two  policy 
alternatives  specifying  a  compulsory  internship  (2  and  4) 
received  similar  support  from  these  respondents,  with  an 
agree-to-disagree  ratio  of  4  to  3.    More  former  interns 
disagreed  than  agreed  with  an  optional  internship  as  part  of 
the  B.Ed,  program,  in  a  ratio  of  4  to  3.     Overall,  beginning 
teachers  in  1986-87  who  had  experienced  the  Alberta 
Initiation  to  Teaching  (Internship)  Project  in  1985-86 
favored  a  policy  alternative  that  would  continue  to  allow  an 
optional  post-B.Ed,  internship.     Their  second  preference  was 
for  a  compulsory  internship  for  teachers,  either  post-B.Ed, 
or  as  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program. 

Second-year  teachers  who  had  not  experienced  an 
internship  also  tended  to  support  continuation  of  the 
optional  post-B.Ed,  internship.     Alternatives  2,  3  and  4 
received  more  disagreement  than  agreement  by  this  respondent 
category,  with  a  compulsory  post-3. Ed.  internship  being  the 
least  favored  policy  alternative. 

When  combined,  the  three  samples  of  teachers  provided 
somewhat  more  support  for  continuation  of  the  optional 
post-B.Ed,  internship  than  for  any  other  alternative;  this 
support  was  particularly  high  among  former  interns.  The 
former  interns  also  supported  a  compulsory  form  of 
internship,  either  post-B.Ed.,  or  as  part  of  the  B.Ed.  The 
two  groups  of  teachers  who  had  not  experienced  an  internship 
provided  about  as  much  support  for  as  against  an  optional 
internship  as  part  of  the  B.Ed,  and  expressed  least  favor 
for  the  two  policy  alternatives  involving  compulsory 
internship. 

A  most  important  finding  relates  to  policy  alternative 
7,  concerning  possible  discontinuation  of  the  current 
teacher  internship  program.    These  three  categories  of 
respondents  voted  overwhelmingly  not  to  discontinue  the 
current  internship  program.    Among  former  interns,  support 
was  in  a  ratio  of  less  than  1  to  9;  among  second  year 
teac"  3rs  with  no  internship  experience  it  was  less  than  1  to 
4 ;  and  among  beginning  teachers  with  no  internship 
experience  it  was  less  than  1  to  2.     In  summary,  there 
seemed  to  be  great  support  among  these  teachers  for  the 
continuation  of  some  form  of  teaching  internship  in  Alberta. 
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Provisions  for  beginning  teachers >    Under  conditions 
involving  either  an  optional  internship  or  no  internship, 
policy  alternatives  5  and  6  in  Table  4.1  become  particularly 
relevant.    Most  support  by  the  three  groups  of  teachers  was 
provided  for  alternative  5 — '^Assign  beginning  teachers  to 
highly  competent  supervisors.'^    Support  for  this  policy 
alternative  was  particularly  high  among  second-year  teachers 
(almost  5  to  1  in  favor) ,  followed  by  beginning  teachers  who 
were  former  interns  (over  3  to  1) ,  and  then  beginning 
teachers  without  internship  experience  (about  2  to  1) . 

The  policy  alternative  of  reducing  teaching  loads  for 
beginning  teachers  received  only  slightly  more  support  than 
disapproval  among  former  interns.    About  equal  numbers  of 
beginning  teachers  without  internship  exi,^-rience  supported 
and  disapproved  of  this  policy  option,  and  second-year 
teachers  tended  to  communicate  greater  opposition  than 
approval . 


PoZicv  Alternatives  Governing 
Permanent  Certification 

Teachers  in  this  part  of  the  study  were  presented  with 
three  potential  alternatives  for  policy  governing  the  number 
of  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  needed  to  qualify  for 
permanent  certification  following  internship.     As  indicated 
in  Table  4.2,  all  three  groups  of  respondents  strongly 
supported  the  alternative  of  permanent  certification 
following  internship  and  one  year  of  satisfactory  teaching. 
Disagreement  substantially  outnumbered  agreement  for  the 
existing  situation  (alternative  3)  and  for  certification 
being  granted  immediately  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
internship.    A  detailed  breakdown  of  these  responses  is 
provided  in  Table  4.2a  in  Appendix  C. 


Policy  Alternatives  Governing 
Salary  of  Interns 

The  three  categories  of  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate 
which  of  four  salary  alternatives  they  would  prefer  for 
interns.     They  were  asked  to  choose  one  of  the  following: 
25%,  50%,  75%  or  100%  of  a  beginning  teacher's  salary.  As 
shown  in  Table  4.3,  the  75%  alternative  received  support 
from  over  three-quarters  of  each  respondent  group. 


Policy  Alternatives  Governing  Salary  Grid 
Credit  for  Internship  Experience 

Existing  internship  policy  in  this  Province  includes  no 
credit  for  salary  grid  purposes.     This  alternative  and  two 
others  (''nartial^  and  '^full^  credit)  were  presented  to  the 
respondents  for  reaction.    As  reported  in  Table  4.4,  the 
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Tabic  4.2 

P«rc«ntas«s  of  Agr««Mnt  mad  Dl9m%vmmmm  with  Ait«rn*tiv«»  for  Parmanant  Certification 
(Intarviavs  tfurlnft  Ciassrooa  Obsanrationa) 


Bag  Inning  Taachara  BagUmins  Taachara  Sacond^Yaai  Teachers 

Alternative                                           (Mo  Internship)  (Foraer  Interna)  (Mo  Internship) 

for                                                        (n  -  48)                                  (n  -  92)  (n  -  97) 
Permanent 

Certification                                      Disagree     Agree  Disagree    Agrea  Disagree  Agree 


1.  Following  satisfactory  48  25  52  24  67  11 
completion  of  internship 

2.  Following  Intemahip  and  17  56  11  78  20  57 
one  year  of  satiafactory 

teaching 

3.  Following  Intemahip  and  50  21  06  14  50  33 
two  jears  of  satisfactory 

teaching 


Disagree  -  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagreei  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Table  4.3 

Preferences  about  Salary  ot  Interns 
(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Percentage  of 
Beginiiing  Teacher's 
Salary  that 
Interns  Should 
Receive 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(No 

Internship) 
(n  =  48) 
% 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  92) 
% 


Second-Year 
Teachers 
(No 

Internship) 
(n  =  97) 
% 


25% 
50% 
75% 
100% 

No  opinion 


13 
77 
8 
2 


9 
85 
6 


1 

10 
78 
7 
3 


Total 


100 


100 


99* 


*Does  not  add  up  to  100%  due  to  rounding  to  nearest  whole 
percent. 
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Table  4.4 


Preferences  about  Salary  Grid  Credit  for  Internship 

Experience 

(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Amount  of 
Salary  Grid 
Credit  Awarded 
for  Internship 
Experience 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(No 
Internship) 
(n  =  48) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  92) 
% 

Second-Year 
Teachers 
(No 
Internship) 
(n  =  97) 
% 

None 

2 

1 

5 

Partial 

65 

51 

57 

Full 

31 

48 

33 

No  opinion 

2 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

5  J(< 
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majority  in  all  three  groups  of  respondents  favored  partial 
credit  for  internship  experience  when  computing  a  teacher's 
salary.    Almost  half  of  the  former  interns  (48%)  in  this 
study  favored  full  credit  and  about  a  third  of  the  other  two 
teacher  groups  s\ared  this  opinion. 


Length  of  Internship 

When  presented  with  five  alternative  time  periods  for 
the  duration  of  the  internship  (quarter  year,  half  year, 
full  year,  more  than  one  year,  and  other),  a  large  majority 
of  the  respondents  indicated  a  preference  for  a  full-year 
internship.    As  evident  in  Table  4.5,  the  percentages  of  the 
three  respondent  groups  supporting  this  option  were  69%  and 
75%  for  the  two  teacher  groups  without  internship  experience 
and  91%  for  those  with  that  experience. 


Teaching  Load 

The  distributions  in  Table  4.6  reveal  greatest  support 
among  these  respondents  for  a  teaching  load  for  interns  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that  is  either  20-39%  or  40-59%  of 
the  full-time  teaching  load.    Support  tended  to  cluster  in 
the  60-79%  range  with  regard  to  tie  period  mid-way  through 
the  internship.    The  weight  of  opinion  favored  workloads  of 
at  least  80%  by  the  end  of  the  internship.  Significant 
numbers  of  respondents  chose  other  ranges  in  responding  to 
these  three  cjuestions,  and  a  small  number  indicated  that 
they  felt  no  Provincial  Guidelines  uere  needed  in  this  area. 


Internship  Activities 

In  responding  to  a  question  about  15  possible 
activities  in  which  interns  might  be  expected  to 
participate,  strong  support  was  provided  by  the  three  groups 
for  13  activities.     This  is  shown  in  Table  4.7.  Most 
support  was  provided  in  relation  to  the  fifteenth  activity, 
^Responding  to  feedback  received  on  his/her  teaching.^ 
Least  support  (less  than  50%  agreement)  was  obtained  for 
activities  involving  ^'Assistance  in  the  library  or  resource 
room . 

Overall,  these  respondents  strongly  favored  having 
Provincial  Guidelines  for  the  internship  which  would  specify 
13  of  the  15  activities  listed  in  Table  4.7.     A  detailed 
breakdown  of  responses  is  provided  in  Table  4.7a  in 
Appendix  C. 
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Table  4.5 


Preferences  about  Length  of  Internship 
(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Length 

Beginning 
Teachers 

Internship) 
(n  =  48) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
( Fonner 
Interns) 
(n  =  92) 
% 

Second-Year 
Teachers 
(no 

Internship) 
(n  =  97) 
% 

1.  Quarter  year 

4 

2.  Half  year 

29 

7 

13 

3.  Full  year 

69 

91 

75 

4 .  More  than  one  year 

5.  Other  (specify) 

2 

1 

5 

6.  No  opinion 

1 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

99* 

♦Does  not  add  up  to  100%  due  to  rounding  to  nearest  whole 
percent . 
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Table  ^.6 


Preferences  .bout  Teeching  Loed  of  Interns,  Expressed  as  Percenteges  of  Teeching  Load  of  Full-Time  Teachers,  at 

Beginning,  Middle  and  End  of  Internship 
(Interviews  during  Clessrooo  Observetions ) 


Teaching  le^s 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teeching 

Teaching 

No  Guidelines 

than  20 Z 

20-39Z 

40-59Z 

60-79Z 

80 Z  and  over 

Needed 

Time 

BN     BI  ST 

BN      BI  ST 

BN      BI  ST 

BN      BI  ST 

BN      31  ST 

BN      BI  ST 

Period 

Z 

Z 

Z 

Z 

Z 

X 

At  the 

inning  of 
t  intern- 
ship 


10 


40      21  24 


31      39  33 


19      17  20 


About  mid' 
vaj  through 
the  inten 
ship 


2  2 


27      22      27  46      46      41  25      23      24  2        7  3 


Approeching 
the  end  of 

the  intern- 
ship 


2        2        3  19      23      18  79      67  72 


7  3 


"  ^Jf^i'^  teechers  with  no  internship  experience  (n  -  4J),  BI  -  Beginning  teechers  with  internship  experience 
in  -  92)1  ST  -  Second  7ear  teaci  irs  with  no  internihlp  expei  lance  (n  -  97). 

A^small  number  of  respondents  did  not  provide  an  answ«r  ^,o  the  item.     As  e  result,  parcenteges  do  not  elways  totel 
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Table  4.7 

Percentas«s  of  Agre«m«nt  and  Disagraament  with  Activities  Lu  Which  Interns  Should  Participate 
(Interviews  during  Classrooo  Observations) 


Beginning  Teachers 
(No  Internship) 
(n  -  48) 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  «  92) 


Second-Year  Teachers 
(No  Internship) 
(n  -  97) 


Activities 


Disagree  Agree 


Disagree  Agree 


Disagree  Agree 


1.  Observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  at 
different  grade  levels 


76 


75 


2.  Observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  in 
different  subject  areas 


85 


76 


84 


3.  Teaching  at  different  grade 
levels 


12 


11 


72 


65 


4.  Teaching  in  different  subject 
areas 


77 


82 


65 


5.  Teaching  the  sauM  class  or 
classes  for  a  period  of 
several  monchs 


73 


86 


78 


6.  Organization  of  extra-curricular 
activities 


71 


75 


}0 


69 


7.  Professional  developoaent 

activities  at  the  system  and/ or 
provincial  level 


79 


90 


79 


8.  In-school  professional 
developotent  activities 


86 


95 


11 


64 


9.  Interviews  with  parents  about 
progress  of  students 


82 


90 


79 


10.  Field  trips  2  88 

11.  School  cgonittee  iDeetings  2  85 

12.  Observation  of  the  work  of  13  71 
school  administrators^ 

cotmsellors,  support  staff 


90 
85 
63 


3 
6 
12 


86 
81 
60 


13.  Assistance  in  the  library  or 
resource  room 


19 


48 


26 


34 


32 


37 


14.  ATA  teachar  induction 
activities 


50 


66 


12 


58 


15.  Responding  to  feedback  received 
on  his/her  teaching 


98 


91 


Disagree  •  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree}  /gree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agi;ee  or  Agree. 


91 
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Difficulties  Experienced  by  Beginning 
and  Second-Year  Teachers 

During  the  course  of  interviews  with  the  three  groups 
of  teachers,  each  interviewee  was  asked  to  rate  34  items 
that  identified  potential  difficulties  they  experienced  as 
teachers.     The  five-point  scale  used  ranged  from  1  (no 
difficulties)  to  5  (serious  difficulties) .     As  shown  in 
Table  4.8,  the  mean  for  one  or  mere  of  the  three  respondent 
groups  exceeded  ..0  for  16  of  these  34  items.     Among  these 
16  items  of  difficulty  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  beginning 
teacher  group  without  internship  experience  had  the  highest 
mean  on  14  items.     For  seven  of  the  14  (2  ^Controlling 
students,^  6  ^Organizing  material,^  8  ^Developing  unit 
plans,  ^  13  ^Summarizing  content,^  16  ''Motivating  students,'' 
24  ''Assessing  student  achievement,"  and  28  "Self- 
assessmenf)  the  beginning  teacher  (no  internship)  mean  was 
at  least  .20  higher  than  the  mean  of  one  or  both  of  the 
other  groups.    And,  for  five  of  these  seven  it  was  at  least 
.20  higher  than  the  mean  for  beginning  teachers  with 
internship  experience.     For  two  items  (2  ''Controlling 
students"  and  8  "Developing  unit  plans")  the  means  for 
beginning  teachers  with  no  internship  experience  were  higher 
than  those  of  one  or  both  of  the  other  groups  by  a 
statistically  significant  amouiit. 

Overall,  based  on  these  self-assessments,  it  is 
apparent  that  beginning  teachers  with  no  internship 
experience  reported  experiencing  difficulties  in  more  of  the 
34  areas  than  did  beginning  teachers  with  internship 
experience,  and  beginning  teachers  with  internship 
experience  reported  difficulties  in  slightly  more  areas  than 
did  second-year  teachers. 


Ratings  of  Teaching  Experience 

The  teachers  interviewed  were  asked  the  question, 
"Using  the  following  scale,  how  would  you  rate  your 
experience  thus  far  as  a  teacher?"    A  ten-point  scale  was 
provided,  where  1  was  identified  as  "low  rating"  and  10  as 
"high  rating." 

Of  the  92  beginning  teachers  with  internship  experience 
(middle  column  in  Table  4.9)  88  percent  rated  their 
experience  as  teachers  to  date  as  7  or  higher.  Similarly, 
88  percent  of  second-year  teachers  with  no  internship 
experience  (last  column  in  Table  4.9)  assigned  7  or  higher 
ratings  for  their  teaching  experience.    A  somewhat  smaller 
percentage  of  beginning  teachers  with  no  internship 
experience  (77%)  rated  their  teaching  experience  7  or 
higher.     Differences,  however,  were  greater  in  the 
percentages  assigning  9  or  10  for  their  experiences.  Over 
twice  the  percentage  of  beginning  teachers  with  internship 
experience  and  of  second-  year  cee-chers  rated  their 
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labia  4.8 

Diff icultias  Exp«r5  jncad  hj  Baginnins  «n<i  Sacond  Yaar  Taachars 
(Intarviavs  during  Classrooon  Obsarvations) 


I*/ 

\  J/ 

Beginning 

Teachara 

Beginning 

(Fonsar 

Second-Year 

Difference 

Teachara 

Interna) 

Taachars 

between 

Significant] 

(n  -  48) 

(n  -  92) 

(n  -  97) 

Highest  and 

Different 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Lowest  Means 

Croups 

Fandlins  clastrooo  routlnaa 

1.74 

;.54 

1.56 

.20* 

NS 

Cont roll ins  students 

^25 

1.99 

1.93 

.32* 

1-3 

3. 

Givint  instructions 

1.63 

1.75 

1.67 

.16 

NS 

4. 

Spccifyins  objactivas 

1.90 

1.84 

1.93 

.09 

NS 

5. 

Sclacting  contant 

1.9$ 

1.85 

1.88 

.13 

NS 

6. 

Orsanizint  natarial 

2.02 

1.76 

1.84 

.26* 

NS 

7. 

Dcvclopins  lasson  plans 

LJl 

1.52 

1  67 

.23* 

NS 

8. 

Devalopins  unit  plans 

2.28 

1.81 

1.91 

.47* 

1-2,1-3 

9. 

Prascnting  Infomation 

1.71 

1.73 

1.64 

.09 

NS 

10. 

Explaining  contant 

1.79 

1.7? 

1.70 

.09 

NS 

11. 

Using  quastioning  tachniquas 

1.90 

2.02 

1.92 

.12 

NS 

12. 

Using  pacing  tachniquas 

2.20 

2.16 

2.1Q 

.10 

NS 

13. 

Sufunarizing  contant 

1.93 

1.92 

.28* 

NS 

14. 

Utilizing  OMdia 

2.02 

2.01 

.14 

NS 

15. 

Establishing  rapport  with  studants 

1.28 

1.18 

.17 

NS 

16. 

Motivatir^  studants 

2.0? 

1.84 

1.67 

.35* 

1-3 

17. 

AccoflXDodat  ing  individual  studant 

2.29 

2.29 

2.  P4 

.25* 

NS 

naads 

18. 

Eicoura&lng  studant  participation 

1.73 

LJl 

1.56 

.19 

NS 

19. 

Working  with  othar  staff  oiaiabars 

1.31 

1.32 

.02 

NS 

20. 

Groupix:g  studants  for  instruction 

1.91 

Ulg 

1.76 

.20* 

NS 

21. 

Arranging  tha  class rooo  for 

1.62 

1.58 

.12 

NS 

instruction 

22. 

Diagnosing  laamar  naads 

2.43 

2.31 

2.24 

.19 

NS 

23. 

Monitoring  studant  progress 

2. 11 

1 . 95 

1.94 

.17 

NS 

24. 

Assessing  student  achievamant 

2.08 

1.9  J 

1.84 

.24* 

NS 

25 

RcpOiTting  student  progress 

1.96 

1.78 

1.71 

.25* 

NS 

zo . 

Observing  and  analyzing  teaching 

gjLZ 

2.01 

1.98 

.19 

NS 

27. 

Planning  and  ijnplamentlng 

1.71 

1.78 

1  91 

.20* 

NS 

co'curricular  activities 

28. 

2.20 

1.90 

1.97 

.30* 

NS 

29. 

Asking  others  for  advice  imd 

1.42 

1.39 

1.47 

.08 

NS 

assistance 

30. 

Coaiminicati>on  with  parents 

1.61 

1.78 

1.69 

.17 

NS 

31. 

Using  tha  school  library  or 

1.80 

1.73 

1.73 

.07 

NS 

resource  rooo 

32. 

Finding  instructional  naterials 

2.17 

2.05 

2.10 

.12 

NS 

33. 

Developing  instructional  oiatarials 

2.02 

1.93 

1.91 

11 

NS 

34. 

Participating  in  ins a rv ice  activitie 

s  1.53 

1.69 

1.54 

.16 

NS 

Maana 

confuted  from  a  5-point  scale  rangl 

.ig  froa  1  (no 

difficulties) 

to  5  (serious  difficulties). 

Underlining  oieans  indicates  the  highest  mean  for  each  ilea. 


*IndLcates  the  13  iteas  for  which  differences  «.etween  highest  and  lowest  means  are  .20  or  higher. 
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Table  4.9 


Rating  of  E^.perience  as  a  Teacher 
(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Rating 
Assigned 

Beginning 

TpaphpTcs 

(No 
Tnt ernsh  i  d 

(n  =  48) 

% 

Beginning 
(Former 
(n  =  92) 

% 

Second  Year 
(No 
(n  =  97) 

1-2 

A 

1 

X 

3-4 

2 

3 

5-6 

17 

8 

7 

7-8 

58 

48 

41 

9-10 

19 

40 

47 

Mean 

7.27 

7.96 

8.13 

Standard 
Deviation 

1.73 

1.60 

1.61 

*Two  of  the 
ratings. 

respondents  in 

this  group  did 

not  provide 

or)  / 
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experience  9  or  10  than  did  novice  teachers  without 
internship  backgrounds.     Furthermore,  twice  as  many  from  the 
last-mentioned  group  of  teachers  assigned  ratings  of  6  or 
lower  for  cheir  teaching  experience  so  far. 

Teachers  who  rated  their  experience  6  or  lower 
indicated  they  were  not  necessarily  displeased  with  their 
professional  life  as  teachers.     Indeed,  it  appeared  that  the 
questi«.n  was  interpreted  in  several  different  ways  by  the 
respondents.     Some  indicated  they  felt  a  rating  of  10  should 
only  be  assigned  for  a  master  teacher  whereas  others  who 
assigned  a  10  reported  doing  so  because  they  were 
expcjriencing  considerable  satisfaction  as  teachers.     All  of 
the  teachers  interviewed  expressed  satisfaction  with  their 
teaching  experiences  but  some  indicated  they  were  still 
learning  and  thus  needed  to  Improve.    A  few  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  particular  working  conditions,  such  as 
excessive  paperwork,  limited  instructional  resource 
material ,  and  lack  of  support  from  administrators  and 
teaching  staff. 

Two  responaents,  both  in  the  second  year  (no 
internship)  group  raised  serious  concerns  about  teaching. 
They  felt  that  they  were  experiencing  stress  and  burnout. 


Professional  Life  as  a  Teacher 

Respondents  were  asked  an  open-ended  question  as 
follows:     *^What  are  your  reactions  at  this  tiitte  to  your 
professional  life  as  a  teacher?*^    As  with  the  previous 
question,  responses  were  generally  positive.    Analysis  of 
the  responses  revealed  that  they  fell  in  six  major 
categories:     (l)  the  joy  associated  with  establishing 
relationships  and  interacting  with  children,   (2)  the 
excitement  a:  i  challenge  that  teaching  provides,   (3)  the 
feeling  of  accomplishment  and  reward  associated  with  student 
growth  and  progress,   (4)  the  growth  of  one's  professional 
self  as  teacher,   (5)  the  satisfaction  derived  from  working 
with  colleagues,  and  (6)  the  conf iirmation  of  teaching  as  a 
career  choice.    Many  of  the  respondents,  however,  recogni^ad 
heavy  demands  associated  with  teaching.     Common  statements 
made  by  the  respondents  included:     *^teaching  is  demanding 
but  rewarding,*^  *^harried  but  rewarding,*^  and  *^at  times 
overwhelming.*^    These  statements  exemplify  feelings  among 
many  of  the  respondents  that  there  is  often  too  little  time 
in  the  day  to  rio  everything  and  that  teaching  is  extremely 
i:ime-ccnsuming  and  .i?lows  little  opportunity  out  of  school 
hours  for  activities  other  than  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  kinds  of  comments  made  by  the  three  groups  about 
their  professional  life  as  a  t:eacher  were  noticeably 
different.    A  fifth  of  the  new  teachers  with  internship 
experience  made  direct  reference  to  the  internship  as  the 
major  factor  contributing  to  their  satisfaction  as  a 
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beginning  teacher.    Examples  of  their  comments  are  as 
follows: 

I  feel  that  I  am  a  much  stronger  first  year  teacher 
because  of  my  internship  experience.    As  an  intern  I 
believe  I  received  unequaled  experience  as  a  young 
professional.     The  experience  I  received  has  put  me 
well  ahead. 

I  found  the  internship  very  valuable  for  providing  the 
bridge  between  student  teaching  and  full-time  teaching. 
The  early  stages  of  teaching  are  difficult.     I  found 
that  the  internship  really  helped. 

The  internship  program  was  very  effective  in  setting 
guic  elines  for  professional  development  and  personal 
fulfilment. 

I  am  glad       have  had  [internship]  experience  before 
beginning  my  first  year  of  teaching.    My  coping 
mechanisms  are  much  better  because  of  the  internship. 

A  quarter  of  the  second-year  teachers  made  some 
reference  to  their  first  year  of  teaching  and  reported  that 
the  second  year  was  more  rewarding,  both  professional:  and 
personally. 

I  am  finding  this  year  a  lot  easier  than  last  year. 

I  am  much  more  positive  than  I  wat»  last  year  at  this 
time.     I  am  feeling  much  more  confident  and  competent. 

I  find  that  this  year  I  have  more  time  to  search  for 
^fun*'  activities  relevant  to  the  curriculum  as  I  am 
more  relaxed  and  know  those  areas  of  the  curriculum 
which  need  more  work. 

This  year  as  compared  to  last  year  I  can  see  student 
progress.     Objectives  are  clearer  to  me.     It  is  easier 
to  gauge  student  comprehension,     i  find  in  my  second 
year  that  I  am  more  organized  and  thus  I  can  fine-tune 
certain  areas. 

Beginning  teachers  with  no  internship  experience  seemed 
to  be  less  sure  of  their  teaching  skills  than  the  beginning 
teachers  with  internship  experience  and  with  the  second-year 
teachers.    Many  identified  inadequacies  in  specific  areas. 
They  were  much  more  apt  to  point  out  that  they  still  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  and  that  they  needed  to  improve. 
For  some,  the  first  year  of  teaching  was  seen  as  a  time  for 
Ir^arning: 

I  find  it  hard.     I  sometimes  wonder  whether  I  am  doing 
my  job  properly.     I  wish  I  would  have  known  more  about 
how  to  teach  a  concept  in  different  subjects.     I  find 
myself  making  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  my  teaching. 
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I'm  never  quite  sure  about  how  effective  I've  been  in 
class. 

I  would  like  to  havct  a  better  grasp  of  long  term  goals. 

I  have  certainly  learned  a  great  deal  through  trial  and 
error . 

I  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  many 
responsibilities  I  have. 

I  feel  a  need  to  communicate  with  other  teachers  in 
like  disciplines,  which  thus  far  has  not  been  met  to  my 
satisfaction. 

This  first  year  will  give  me  a  better  understanding  of 
what  to  do  and  not  to  do  next  year. 

I  need  more  time  to  learn. 

I  few  of  the  beginning  teachers  with  no  internship 
experience  pointed  out  shortcomings  of  their  university 
preparation  for  teaching.    No  such  comments  came  from  the 
beginning  teachers  with  internship  experience  or  from  the 
second-year  teachers.    Com^nents  by  members  of  the 
first-mentioned  group  incladed  the  following: 

More  time  should  be  spent  on  curriculum  and  unit 
planning  at  university. 

The  amotmt  of  training  received  has  not  prepared  me 
for  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

One  of  these  respondents  also  reported  a  need  for  a  suitable 
support  system  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  full-time 
teacher;     "1  miss  the  recognition/praise/constructive 
criticism  I  received  as  a  student  teacher.^ 

Overall,  the  open-ended  responses  from  former  interns 
and  from  second-year  teachers  tended  to  identify  the 
previous  year's  experience  as  their  greatest  source  of 
satisfaction  with,  and  ability  to  cope  in,  teaching. 


Supervision  of  Interns 

Three  alternatives  for  supervision  of  interns  were 
advanced  by  these  respondents:     accountability  to  the 
principal  (alternative  1) ,  one  (main)  supervising  teacher 
(alternative  2),  or  working  with  two  to  four  (other) 
supervising  teachers  (alternative  3) .     Furthermore,  these 
three  response  categories  were  not  seen  as  mutually 
exclusive.     This  may  explain  the  high  percentage  of  support 
shown  in  Table  4.10  for  all  three  alternatives.     It  is 
particularly  clear  that  most  respondents  favored  having  the 
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Tabic  4.10 


Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disagreeoent  with  i^proachcs  to  Supervision  of  Interns 
(Intervievs  during  Classrooai  Observations) 


Aspect  of 
Supervision 

Beginning  Teachers 

(Ho  Internship) 
(n  «  48) 

Disagree  Agree 

Beginning  Teachers 
(Foroier  Interns) 
(n  -  92) 

Disagree  Agree 

Second'Year  Teachers 
(No  Internship) 
(n  -  97) 

Disagree  Agree 

Directly  accountable  to  the 
principal 

10  77 

6  76 

8  69 

One  supervising  teacher 

IS  58 

19  59 

21  57 

Two  to  four  supervising 
teachers 

25  56 

28  44 

34  45 

Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree. 
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intern  directly  accountable  to  the  principal.    Having  one 
supervising  teacher  was  favored  only  slightly  more  than 
having  two  to  four  supervising  teachers.    A  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  returns  is  given  in  Table  4.10a. 


Alternative  Provincial  Guidelines  about 
Feedback  to.  and  Evaluation  oi.  Interns 

When  the  three  categories  of  teachers  were  asked  about 
the  need  for  Provincial  Guidelines  on  feedback  to,  and 
evaluation  of,  interns,  there  was  virtual  unanimity  among 
the  respondents  that  ''provincial  guidelines  should  specify 
that  feedback  be  provided  to  interns  along  with  discussion 
on  how  to  improve  performance.*'    The  ''agree*'  to  "disagree" 
ratio  among  these  teachers  was  also  extremely  high  on  the 
need  for  standard  criteria  for  evaluating  interns  throughout 
Alberta.    A  summary  of  the  results  for  the  above  two 
possible  guidelines  and  the  one  mentioned  below  is  provided 
in  Table  4.11  with  detailed  figures  in  Table  4.11a  of 
Appendix  C. 

A  third,  related  matter  that  was  raised  concerned  the 
need  for  supervising  teachers  to  be  given  reduced  teaching 
loads  as  compensation  for  supervisory  responsibilities 
associated  with  having  interns.    Although  a  stibstantial 
majority  of  the  two  categories  of  teachers  with  no 
internship  experience  tended  to  agree  that  a  Provincial 
Guideline  of  this  nature  was  needed,  the  former  interns  were 
somewhat  divided  on  this  matter.     The  "agree"  to  "disagree" 
ratio  for  the  last  mentioned  was  4  to  3  whereas  for  second 
year  teachers  it  was  2  to  1,  and  for  beginning  teachers  with 
no  internship  experience  it  was  almost  5  to  1. 


Formal  evaluation  of  interns.    The  three  categories  of 
teachers  were  also  asked  about  their  preferences  about  the 
extent  of  involvement  of  four  categories  of  personnel  in 
formal  (written)  evaluation  of  interns.    On  the  five-point 
scale  used  (where  1  represents  "Not  at  all"  and  5  represents 
"To  a  large  extent")  average  ratings  of  the  responses,  as 
shown  in  Table  4.12,  reveal  that  the  highest  preference  of 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  respondents  was  for  supervising 
teachers  to  perform  this  role.     In  this  regard,  however,  the 
mean  score  for  former  interns  (4.60),  was  not  as  high  as 
that  for  the  other  beginning  teachers  (4.81)  or  for  the 
second  year  teachers  (4.78).    The  second  highest  preference 
of  these  three  categories  of  respondents  was  for  principals 
or  other  in-school  administrators  to  perform  this  role.  In 
this  case,  the  mean  for  former  interns  (4.17)  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  beginning  teachers  (3.77)  and  of  the 
second  year  teachers  (4.01). 
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Tabic  4.11 


Pc;ccntAg«9  of  AgrcciMnt  and  DlsM^tzmmtnmnt  with  Pottiblc  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to,  and 

Evaluation  of.  Interna 
(Intervievs  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Besinning  Teachers  Bcsinning  Teachers  Second-Year  Teachers 

(Ho  Internship)  (Former  Interns)  (No  Internship) 

(n  «  48)  (n  «  92)  (n  -  97) 

Possible 

Guidelines                                              Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree  Agree 


1.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  —  98  —  92  2  90 

specify  that  feedback  be 
pr<3vided  to  interns  along 
with  discussions  on  how  to 
lAprove  perfonaance 


2.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  A  92  4  86  3  87 
specify  a  standard  set  of 

criteria  for  evaluating 
interns  throughout  Alberta 

3.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  13  63  32  44  26  50 
specify  that  supervising 

teachers  be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load 


Disagree  «  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagreei  Agree  -  %  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree. 
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Table  4.12 

Preference  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different 
Personnel  in  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Beginning 

Beginning 

Second-Year 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

(No 

(Former 

(No 

Intemsh  ip) 

Interns) 

Internship) 

(n  -  48) 

(n  -  92) 

(n  -  97) 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

1. 

Principal  or  other 

3.77 

4.17 

4.01 

in-school  adminis- 

trator 

2. 

Supervising  teachers  4.81 

4.60 

4.78 

3. 

Central  office 

2.63 

2.50 

2.51 

supervisor (s) 

4. 

Super i  ntendent 

2.67 

2.39 

2.28 

(or  designate) 

The  scale  used  was  1  "Not  at  all*  to  5  "To  a  large  extent." 
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As  the  results  reported  in  Table  4.12  reveal,  there  was 
also  much  less  support  for  involvement  of  central  office 
supervisors  and  superintendents  (or  designates)  in  formal 
evaluation  of  interns.    None  of  the  six  means  associated 
with  these  supervisors  and  administrators  reacied  even  2.70 
on  the  five-point  scale  used. 

A  related  question  concerned  who  should  have  the  final 
authority  for  formal  (written)  evaluation  of  interns.  The 
preferences  are  reported  in  Table  4.13.    As  with  respc^nses 
to  the  preceding  question,  in-school  personnel — supervising 
teachers  and  principals  or  other  in-school 
administrators — received  the  highest  ratings  and  central 
office-based  personnel — central  office  supervisors  and 
superintendents— received  the  lowest.    Moreover,  as  with  the 
previous  question,  supervising  teachers  received 
substantially  higher  ratings  than  did  in-school 
administrators  on  this  matter. 


Overall  Value  of  the  Internship 

When  the  two  groups  of  beginning  teachers  and  the 
second-year  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  overall  value  of 
the  Alberta  internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
transition  from  student  to  professional  teacher,  the 
distribution  shown  in  Table  4.14  resulted.     Ratings  were 
assigned  a3ong  a  ten-point  scale.    Much  higher  ratings  were 
provided  by  beginning  teachers  who  were  former  interns 
(8.58)  than  by  the  beginning  teachers  without  internship 
experience  (5.47)  and  the  second-year  teachers  with  no 
internship  experience  (6.53).    Apparently  teachers  who  were 
able  to  obtain  teaching  positions  without  having  experienced 
internship  did  not  value  the  internship  nearly  as  highly  as 
did  teachers  who  had  served  an  internship. 

Many  comments  were  made  in  further  response  to  this 
question.     They  are  presented  first  for  beginning  teai^ners 
with  internship  experience,  and  then  for  beginning  teachers 
and  second-year  teachers  without  personal  experience  of 
internship. 


1.     Beginning  Teachers  with  Internship  Experience 

Three  major  types  of  responses  were  given  by  the 
beginning  teachers  with  internship  experience:     the  benefits 
of  internship,  problems  associated  with  the  program,  ?nd 
suggestions  for  revision. 


Internship  as  a  profitable  experience.  General 
comments  were  ''The  internship  is  a  very  valuable  program, 
''I  highly  recommend  if  and  ''the  program  has  great 
potential.''    Several  respondents  indicated  that  the 
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Table  4.13 


Preferences  about  Final  Authority  for  Formal  Evaluation 

of  Interns 

(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Evaluator 

Beginning 

(No 

(n  =  48) 
% 

Beginning 
(Former 

XnX.6x  Jlo  / 

(n  =  92) 
% 

Second-Year 
xeacnsrs 
(No 

(n  =  97) 
% 

1.  Principal  or  other 
in-school  adminis- 
trator 

15 

36 

29 

2 .  Supervising 
teachers 

67 

57 

57 

3.  Central  office 
Supervisor (s) 

4 

2 

1 

4 .  Superintendent 

6 

1 

3 

5.  Other,  or 
combination 

8 

4 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

96* 

*Four  second-year  teachers  did  not  provide  an  answer  to  this 
item. 
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Table  4.14 

Perceptions  about  the  Value  of  Internship  as  a  Means  of 
Facilitating  the  Transition  from  Student  to 

Professional  Teacher 
(Interviews  during  Classroom  Observations) 


Value 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(No 

Internship) 
(n  =  48) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  92) 
% 

Second-Year 
Teachers 
(No 

Internship) 
(n  =  97) 
% 

10  Highly  valuable 

35 

7 

9 

2 

22 

6 

8 

4 

25 

20 

7 

21 

12 

32 

6 

10 

3 

10 

5 

8 

1 

9 

4 

4 

— 

7 

3 

4 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1  No  Value 

6 

1 

Unable  to  Judge 

37 

19 

Mean* 

5.47 

8.58 

6.53 

Standard  Deviation 

2.19 

1.52 

2.21 

♦''Unable  to  Judge*' 
these  means. 

responses  were 

omitted  when  computing 
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inter  '•.hip  made  their  first  year  of  full  time  teaching  much 
easier  and  less  traumatic.    They  reported  that  without  the 
internship  they  would  be  sinking  during  this  first  year  as 
full-time  teachers.    Others  indicated  that  the  internship 
helped  them  to  understand  what  teaching  is  all  about  and 
assisted  them  to  strengthen  their  inner  resolve  to  become 
teachers.  Still  others  indicated  that  it  helped  them  gain 
confidence  and  thus  made  them  feel  better  prepared,  more 
competent  and  better  qualified.    Many  respondents  added  that 
internship  provides  an  excellent  transition  from  university 
training  to  full-time  teaching. 

Some  respondents  were  still  more  precise  about  the 
be.iefits  of  internship.    They  indicated  that  the  internship 
helped  them  to  become  more  flexible  and  better  able  to  deal 
with  parents,  with  marking  and  evaluation,  and  with 
discipline.     In-school  routines  and  duties  were  seen  as 
being  less  difficult  to  carry  out  in  the  first  year  of  full 
time  teaching  because  of  their  internship.    Many  respondents 
enjoyed  being  able  to  work  with  different  teachers,  at 
different  grade  levels,  and  in  various  subject  areas. 

Several  respondents  particularly  appreciated  having 
been  eased  into  teaching  gradually  instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  their  initial  experiences  as  teachers.  Many 
considered  that  the  internship  program  must  continue  in 
order  to  receive  support  at  all  levels. 


Problems  with  the  internship  program.     Some  beginning 
teachers  who  had  experienced  internship  described  problems 
inherent  in  the  program.    Low  salary,  heavy  workloads,  and 
lack  of  credit  towards  certification  were  mentioned 
frequently.     Some  respondents  reported  that  interns  work  as 
hard  as  or  harder  than  many  full-time  teachers,  yet  they  are 
paid  less. 

Many  respondents  explained  that  internships  are  only  as 
good  as  the  supervising  teachers.  Personality  conflicts  and 
unprofessional  and  incompetent  supervision  were  subjects  of 
concern.  Several  former  interns  mentioned  the  ^'unfortunate^ 
experience  of  having  had  three  or  more  supervising  teachers. 
Indeed,  one  respondent  had  eleven,  all  of  whom  did  formal 
evaluations. 

Several  respondents  added  that  interns  are  often  seen 
as  aides,  ^'glorified  paperboys*'  or  ^'gophers.*'  One 
respondent  reported  spending  one  third  of  the  internship 
year  out  of  the  classroom^     Low  status  among  students 
parents  was  also  mentioned  as  a  problem. 


Suggestions  for  improvement.    The  beginning  teachers 
who  had  had  internship  experience  ofl^r^d  ^  great  variety  of 
suggestions  for  improving  ^he  internship  program.  These 
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related  to  matters  of  salary,  credit  toward  certification, 
evaluation,  supervising  teachers,  workloads  and  Provincial 
Guidelines.    Several  suggested  that  the  salary  for  interns 
must  be  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities  and  that 
the  year  of  experience  should  be  counted  at  least  partially 
on  the  salary  grid  or  at  least  should  count  as  credit  toward 
certification.     Attitudes  of  this  kind  are  reflected  in 
comments  such  as  the  following:     ^This  formal  recognition 
towards  permanent  certification  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  program.^ 

On  the  matter  of  evaluation,  one  respondent  stated: 
^Evaluation  should  be  based  on  more  than  one  teacher's 
recoTwnendation  to  be  truly  fair.*'    Another  suggested,  -^It 
should  include  the  intern's  input. ^ 

With  regard  to  supervision  of  interns,  a  former  intern 
proposed  that  there  should  be  only  one  supervising  teacher 
per  intern  in  order  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  too  many 
bosses.     This  arrangement,  however,  should  not  prevent  the 
intern  from  working  with  other  teachers.     A  few  respondents 
indicated  that  selection  of  supervising  teachers  is 
important,  and  that  high  standards  must  be  set  in  order  to 
ensure  excellent  role  models. 

Several  respondents  reported  that  internship  is  be  of 
value  if  it  is  used  to  broaden  the  experience  of  the  intern. 
Some  respondents  recommended  involvement  in  a  wide  variety 
of  classes  and  with  a  variety  of  teachers.     Others  suggested 
that  the  intern  should  be  responsible  for  one  class  only, 
since  it  ^is  the  only  way  to  learn  about  yearly  routine  and 
long  range  planning.*'    Observation  of  instruction  by 
experienced  teachers  was  also  recommended. 

Many  respondents  suggested  that  there  is  a  need  to 
establish  formal  guidelines  concerning  workload  and  the  role 
and  supervision  of  interns.    According  to  a  number  of 
respondcrts,  these  guidelines  are  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  abuse  of  the  interns.    A  former  intern  recommended: 
*^There  must  be  a  field  supervisor  from  central  office  or 
from  the  University  that  will  check  on  the  situation.*' 
Another  argued:     *'The  A.T.A.  must  establish  some  agency  or 
special  committee*  to  protect  and  speak  for  the  interns.*' 

Several  respondents  asserted  that  internship  should  be 
mandatory  while  others  proposed  that  it  be  voluntary.  Still 
others  believed  it  should  be  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program  or 
that  it  should  directly  follow  the  four-year  B.Ed,  program 
as  a  fifth  year  of  pre-service  teacher  education. 

A  few  respondents  mentioned  that  interns  should  be 
guaranteed  employment  in  the  school  jurisdictions  where  they 
served  their  internshipe. 
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2.    Beginning  and  Second-Year  Teachers 
with  No  Internship  Experience 

Comments  of  the  respondents  without  internship 
experience  were  classified  as  follows:     favorable  reactions 
to  the  program;  criticisms;  suggestions;  satisfied  without 
the  internship  program;  recommendations  that  we  improve  what 
we  already  have;  and  inability  to  comment. 


Favorable  reactions  to  the  internship  program.  Many 
respondents  who  reacted  favorably  to  the  program  reported 
knowing  individuals  who  liked  the  internship  because  of  the 
^educed  load  and  the  expert  care  and  guidance  that  they 
received.    Some  felt  that  the  internship  must  allow  interns 
(•  concentrate  on  teaching  rather  than  having  to  deal  with 
.  .ner  non- instructional  duties.    Others  believed  that 
^iternship  must  be  a  source  of  ideas  on  classroom  management 
^nd  on  how  to  prepare  displays.    Soiae  indicated  that 
internship  provides  an  opportunity  to  experience  '^hands-on^ 
learning,  and  some  respondents  believed  that  interns  must  be 
much  better  prepared  after  a  year  of  observing  a  variety  of 
teaching  practices.    Receiving  feedback  and  having  freedom 
to  try  a  variety  of  instructional  strategies  were  also  noted 
as  advantages. 


Criticism,    Many  or  the  teachers  with  no  internship 
experience  expressed  harsh  criticism  of  the  internship 
program.    The  possibility  of  personality  conflicts  and 
conflicts  stemming  from  the  use  of  different  teaching  styles 
by  supervising  teachers  and  interns  was  seen  as  potentially 
damaging  to  the  reputations  of  the  future  teachers.  Some 
respondents  stated  that,  to  their  knowledge,  interns  were 
not  receiving  important  feedback  and  support.  Others 
claimed  that  interns  were  being  unfairly  treated  by  being 
assigned  full  teaching  loads  at  reduced  salaries.  According 
to  several  respondents,  this  constituted  an  abuse  of  the 
interns  for  they  were  being  treated  as  a  source  of  cheap 
labor.    A  number  reported  that  some  interns  were  treated  as 
'^gophers,''  being  forced  to  perform  meaningless  tasks. 
Another  major  disadvantage  was  seen  to  be  the  lack  of  credit 
toward  certification  for  the  internship.  Several 
respondents  also  emphasized  that  internship  offers  no 
assurance  of  permanent  positions.    Many  respondents  believed 
that  the  internship  is  a  good  idea  in  principle,  but  that, 
in  reality,  it  is  not  beneficial.     Indeed,  in  one 
respondent's  view,  it  may  well  become  a  discouraging 
experience . 
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Suggestions  for  improvement.     Other  comments  reflected 
a  view  of  the  internship  as  having  merit  but  needing 
changes.    Suggestions  referred  to  the  following  needs:  to 
establish  strict  guidelines  concerning  the  teaching  load  and 
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other  responsibilities  of  interns;  to  ensure  adequate 
monitoring  of  the  program;  to  offer  a  salary  commensurate 
with  the  teaching  load  and  amount  of  responsibility;  to 
count  internship  experience  toward  certification;  interns 
should  be  assigned  to  one  teacher  supervisor  only;  to  assign 
each  intern  to  one  class  and  be  provide  adequate  support  in 
long  term  planning;  to  ensure  that  interns  bear  lesser 
responsibilities  than  do  teachers  and  that  their  teaching 
loads  increase  gradually;  and  to  see  that  interns  are 
treated  as  team  members,  not  as  aides.     In  addition,  several 
respondents  felt  that  internship  should  be  both  optional  and 
reserved  for  those  who  are  unsure  of  their  capabilities  and 
competence.    Also  mentioned  was  the  potential  for  internship 
to  provide  for  those  who  can't  find  work;  for  it  more 
closely  approximates  real  teaching  experience  than  does 
substitute  teaching. 


Satisfaction  without  internship.     A  fifth  category  of 
comments  came  from  teachers  who  expressed  satisfaction  at 
not  having  undergone  internship.     They  had  enjoyed  the  *^sink 
or  swim^  approach  and  stated  that  they  would  not  have  traded 
their  first-year  learning  experience.     Some  felt  that  the 
internship  program  would  not  have  helped  and  that  new 
graduates  were  just  as  ready  to  teach  as  were  those  who  had 
done  internships.     Several  were  opposed  to  the  program; 
their  criticisms  ranged  from  *^the  internship  is  a  means  of 
producing  cheap  labor*^  to  *^the  interns  need  a  lot  more 
responsibilities  in  order  to  learn  what  teaching  is  all 
about  since  reduced  teaching  loads  do  not  give  an  intern  the 
full  picture.*^ 


Recommendations  that  we  improve  upon  the  conventional 
teacher  education  arrangements.     Suggestions  also  came  from 
respondents  to  change  the  university  teacher  training 
programs.     These  teachers  asserted  that  teacher  training 
programs  must  be  improved,  not  by  lengthening  them  with 
internships,  but  rather  by  improving  the  quality  of  courses 
and  by  including  more  field  experiences  in  the  existing 
pre-service  programs.     Several  respondents  suggested  that 
the  internship  must  be  integrated  into  the  present  four  year 
B.Ed,  programs,  either  in  the  form  of  an  entire  semester  of 
in-school  work  or  as  the  third  year  of  B.Ed.,  thereby 
enabling  students  to  benefit  more  from  their  fourth  year  of 
studies.    Mention  was  also  made  by  a  few  respondents  that 
some  beginning  teachers  should  not  be  left  on  their  own  in 
schools,  as  is  the  current  practice. 


Unable  to  comment.     Several  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  comment  on  the  internship, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  direct  involvement  in  the  program. 
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In  stunmary,  the  qualitative  dat  tended  to  support  the 
findings  of  the  (juantitative  analysis  in  that  those  who  had 
received  internship  experience  commented  more  positively  on 
the  internship  than  did  those  who  had  not  obtained  that 
experience.  The  latter  group,  with  some  exceptions,  were 
more  critical  of  the  internship  and  generally  more  positive 
about  their  own  ^sudden  immersion^  into  teaching. 


Summary 


The  following  discussion  provides  a  point-form  summary 
of  results  obtained  from  the  interviews  with  which  this 
section  o£  the  evaluation  study  was  concerned. 


1.     Continuing  the  internship.     Former  interns 
expressed  a  clear  preference  for  continuing  the  optional 
post-B.Ed,  internship  program  in  Alberta;  a  strong 
preference  was  shown  for  compulsory  internship,  either 
post-B.Ed,  or  as  part  of  the  B.Ed,  progreun.     Other  beginning 
teachers  and  second -year  teachers  were  more  inclined  to 
favor  an  optional  rather  than  compulsory  internship  program. 
However,  all  of  these  teacher  groups  strongly  disagreed  with 
discontinuing  the  current  Alberta  internship  program. 


2.     Beginning  teacher  supervision.     Strong  support  was 
provided  for  beginning  teachers  being  assigned  to  highly 
competent  supervisor ».     There  was  almost  equal  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  the  alternative  of  reducing  the  teaching 
loads  of  beginning  teachers. 


3.     Permanent  certification.    Strong  support  was 
provided  for  permanent  certification  following  internship 
and  one  year  of  satisfactoxry  teaching. 


4.     Salary  of  teacher  interns.     There  was  strong 
support  for  the  salary  of  teacher  interns  bexng  75  percent 
of  the  salary  of  beginning  teachers,  and  for  at  least 
partial  credit  on  the  teacher  salary  grid  being  granted  for 
internship  experience. 


5.     Length  of  internship.     Strong  support  was  provided 
for  a  one-year  internship. 


6.     Teaching  load.     Respondents  strongly  supported 
assignment  of  internship  workloads  that  are  about  half  of 
the  teaching  load  of  a  full-time  teacher  at  the  beginning  of 
the  internship,  about  two- thirds  to  three-quarters  mid-way 
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through  the  internship,  and  near  to  the  full  teaching  load 
when  approaching  the  end  of  the  internship. 


7.     Internship  activities.     Of  fifteen  possible 
internship  activities  listed  for  rating  by  respondents, 
there  was  strong  support  for  including  thirteen  of  these  in 
Provincial  Guidelines.     In  particular,  each  intern  should 
have  opportunities  to  ^Respond  to  feedback  received  on 
his/her  teaching.^ 


8 .     Difficulties  experienced  in  teaching .     Compar i sons 
among  the  three  groups  of  respondents  revealed  that 
beginning  teachers  with  no  internship  experience  reported 
having  difficulties  in  more  areas  than  did  beginning 
teachers  with  internship  experience,  and  beginning  teachers 
with  internship  experience  reported  experiencing  difficulty 
in  slightly  more  areas  than  did  second-year  teachers. 


9.     Supervision  of  interns.     Respondents  displayed 
strong  support  for  having  interns  directly  accountable  to 
their  principals.    There  was  about  as  much  support  for  one 
supervising  teacher  as  for  two  to  four  supervising  teachers. 


10.     Feedback  and  evaluation.    There  was  very  strong 
support  for  the  introduction  of  Provincial  Guidelines 
specifying  ''that  feedback  be  provided  to  interns  along  with 
discussions  on  how  to  improve  performance,*^  and  for  a 
standard  set  of  criteria  for  evaluating  interns  throughout 
Alberta . 


11 •     Teaching  load  of  superv^gina  teachers.     There  was 
support — although  this  was  somewhat  divided — for  reduced 
teaching  loads  for  supervising  teachers  in  compensation  for 
the  responsibilities  associated  with  supervising  interns. 


12.     Formal  evaluation  of  interns.    There  was  very 
strong  support  for  supervising  teachers  formally  evaluating 
interns  and  strong  support  for  principals  performing  this 
role.    Similarly,  there  was  very  strong  support  for 
supervising  teachers  being  the  final  authority  for  the 
formal  (written)  evaluations  of  interns  and  strong  support 
for  principals  being  the  final  authority. 


13.  Rating  of  teaching  experience.  Beginning  teachers 
with  no  internship  experience  tended  to  rate  their  teaching 
experience  to  ddte  lower  than  did  beginning  teachers  who 
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were  former  interns  and  second-year  teachers  without 
internship  experience. 


14.     Prcfg^sional  life  as  a  teacher.     In  commenting  on 
their  professional  lives  as  taachers  thus  far,  former 
interns  and  second-year  teachers  tended  to  identify  the 
previous  yearns  experience  as  their  major  source  of 
satisfaction  with,  and  ability  to  cope  in,  teaching. 


15.    Overall  value  of  the  internghip.    Teachers  who  were 
former  interns  provided  a  much  higher  rating  for  the 
internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transition  from 
student  to  professional  teacher  than  did  teachers  who  had 
had  no  such  internship  experience. 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  obtain  yc  ir  opinions  about  various 
aspects  of  the  current  Alberta  Internship  Program.    As  you  know,  one 
purpose  of  the  Internship  Program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
university  student  to  professional  teacher.     Your  opinions  are 
essential  input  to  our  evaluation  of  the  Internship  Program.  These 
opinions  will  be  held  in  confidence,  i.e.,  they  will  help  us  to  obtain 
information  and  understandings  about  how  the  Internship  is  viewed,  but 
the  source  of  individual  opinions  will  not  be  identified.    We  also  wish 
to  assure  you  that  we  are  evaluating  the  Internship  Program  and  not 
individual  interns.  Beginning  Teachers,  or  staff  associated  with  them. 


Teacher  Code    Date 


Observer  Code 


Sex:  Male  Female 


Name  of  School 


Grades  in  school  (circle  all  grades): 

K123456789       10       11  12 

Approximate  number  of  pupils  in  school^  

School  District,  Division  or  County  name: 


Degree(s)  Institution (s)  Year(s) 

1.   ^  

2.  

3.  

1.  Did  you  spend  any  time  as  a  Teacher  Intern?    Yes  No 

If  YES,  please  indicate  months  in  internship  (circle  all): 

1985  Sept       Oct       Nov  Dec 

1986  Jan         Feb        Mar        Apr        May  Jun 

2.  How  much  teaching  experience  have  you  had  as  a  full-time  teacher 
prior  to  September,  1986  (other  than  as  a  Teacher  Intern)? 

  yearr    months 
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3.    What  other  full -time  work  experience  have  you  had,  and  what  was 
the  length  of  this  experience? 


4.    Compared  with  full-time  teachers  in  your  school,  what  percentage 
of  a  full-time  teacher's  teaching  load  do  you  carry?  (e.g., 
75%,  100%,  etc.) 

  percent 


5.    Have  you  had  (or  are  you  receiving)  any  training  on  *^effective 
teaching^  since  leaving  university? 

Yes  No 


If  YES,  wh^re  did  you  receive  this  training  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  training? 


About  how  much  time  was  spent  on  thi?  training? 


6.    From  whom  have  you  received  supervisory  assistance  this  fall? 


What  was  the  nature  of  this  assistance? 
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POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  RELATING  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

Using  the  five-point  scale  provided,  please  rate  each  of  the  following 
policy  alternatives  concerning  the  preparation  of  beginning  Elementary 
teachers  (including  ECS)  and  beginning  Secondary  teachers  in  Alberta. 
Circle  the  appropriate  number.     (Answer  both  parts  f ^r  each  item.) 

1  =  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 
5  =  Strongly  Agree  (SA) 
0  =  Can't  tell 


A.  Alberta  should 


1.  Continue  the  optional 
(voluntary)  Internship 
Program  following  either 
the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  After 
Degree  programs  as  in 
1985-86  and  1986-87. 

2.  Introduce  a  compulsory 
Internship  Program 
for  Beginning  Teachers 
to  follow  either  the 
B.Ed,  or  E.Ed.  After 
Degree  programs. 

2.  Introduce  an  optional 
internship  as  part  of 
either  a  five-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three-year 
B.Ed.  After  Degree 
program. 

4.  Introduce  a  compulso^ 
internship  as  part  of 
either  a  five-year  B.Ed, 
or  a  three-year  B.Ed. 
After  Degree  program. 

5.  Introduce  provincial 
regulations  requiring 
that  each  Beginning 
Teacher  be  assigned  to 
a  highly  competent 
Teacher  Supervisor. 

6.  Introduce  provincial 
regulations  requiring 
that  each  Beginning 
Teacher  be  gv/en  a 
reduced  teaching  load. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teacher  s 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 

For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


SD 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


Can't 
SA  tell 


0 
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7.  Discontinue  the  current 
optional  Teacher  Intern- 
ship Program  and  revert 
to  the  1984-85  situation* 


For  elementary  1  2 
teachers 

For  secondary  1  2 
teachers 


B*     ^  uhe  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please 
indicate  your  extent  of  agreement  with  each  of  the  following 
possible  routes  for  permanent  certification* 


Teacher  Interns  should  be  eligible 
for  permanent  certification  following; 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  tha 
Internship. 

2.  One  year  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 

3.  Two  years  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 


SD 
1 


SA 
5 


Can't 
tell 


C.  Salary  and  Salary  Credit 

If  the  Teacher  Internship  were  to  continue,  and  assuming  a 

reduced  teaching  load  and  reduced  responsibilities  for 

Teacher  Interns  (when  compared  with  regular  fu31-time  teachers) 


1.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  a 
Beginning  Teacher's  salary  should  a 
Teacher  Intern  receive? 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


2.  To  what  extent  should  the  Teacher  a. 
Internship  experience  count  for  credit  b. 
on  the  teacher  salary  grid?  c. 


25% 
50% 
75% 
100% 

Not  at  all 
Partial  credit 
Full  credit 


D.  Length  of  the  Teacher  Internship 

If  the  Teacher  Internship  Program  were 
to  continue,  the  length  of  the 
Teacher  Internship  should  be: 


a.          quarter  year 

b.          half  year 

c.          full  year 

d.          more  than 

one  year 

e.          other  (specify) 
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Possible  Guidelines  for  Teacher  Internship 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  program  were  to  continue  in  Alberta,  what 
Provincial  Guidelines  would  you  recommend? 

E.  Teaching  Load 


1.  What  percentage  of  the  teaching  load 
of  a  full-time  teacher  should  be  the 
teaching  load  of  Teacher  Interns  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Internship  period? 


a.          less  than  20% 

b.          20%  to  39% 

c.           40%  to  59% 

d.           60%  to  79% 

e.  _    80%  and  over 

f.          no  Provincial 

Guidelines 
needed 


2 .  What  percentage  of  the  teaching  load 
of  a  full-time  teacher  should  be  the 
teaching  load  of  Teacher  Interns  about 
mid-way  through  the  Internship? 


a.          less  than  29% 

b.           20%  to  39* 

c.           40%  to  59% 

d.           60%  to  79% 

e.          80%  and  over 

f.          no  Provincial 

Guidelines 
needed 


What  percentage  of  the  teaching  load 
of  a  full-time  teacher  should  be  the 
teaching  load  of  Teacher  Interns 
approaching  the  end  of  the  Internship? 


a.          less  than  20% 

b.          20%  to  39% 

c.           40%  to  59% 

d.           60%  to  79% 

e.          80%  and  over 

f.          no  Provincial 

Guidelines 
needed 

F.  Intern  Activities 

Provincial  Guidelines  on  the  Teacher  Internship  should  specify  that 
the  Teacher  Intern  participate  in  each  of  the  following: 


1.  Observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  at  different 
grade  levels. 

2.  Observation,  analysis  and 
discussion  of  teaching  in  different 
subject  areas. 

3.  Teaching  at  different  grade 
levels. 


SD 
1  2 


Can't 
SA  Tell 
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Can't 

SD  SA  Tell 

4.  Teaching  in  different  subject  areas.  12     3    4    5  0 

5.  Extended  teaching  experience  12     3    4    5  0 
involving  one  class  group. 

6.  Organization  of  extra-curricular  12     3    4    5  0 
activities. 

7.  Professional  development  activities  at         12     3    4    5  0 
the  system  and/or  provincial  level. 

8.  In-school  professional  development  12  3  4  5  0 
activities . 

9.  Interviews  with  parents  about  progress  12  3  4  5  0 
of  students. 

10.  Field  trips.  12  3  4  5  0 

11.  School  committee  meetings.  12  3  4  5  0 

12.  Observation  of  the  work  of  school  12     3    4    5  0 
administrators ,  counsel lurs , 

support  staff. 

13.  Assistance  in  the  library  or  12     3    4     5  0 
resource  room. 

14.  ATA  teacher  induction  activities.  12     3    4    5  0 

15.  Respond  to  feedback  received  on  12     3    4    5  0 
his/her  teaching. 

Supervision  of  Teacher  Interns 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that  each  Teacher  Intern: 

Can't 

SD  SA  Tell 

1.  Be  directly  accountable  to  the  12     3    4    5  0 
Principal  or  Head  Teacher  of  the 

school  to  which  the  Intern  is  assigned. 

2.  Work  with  one  Supervising  Teacher  12    3    4    5  0 
for  the  duration  of  the  Internship 

(even  though  other  teachers  may  be 
involved  with  the  Intern) . 

3.  Work  with  at  least  two  and  not  more  12     3    4    5  0 
than  four  Supervising  Teachers 

during  the  Internship. 
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H.  Feedback  and  Evaluation 


SD 
1 


Can't 
SA  Tell 


1.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  feedback  be  provided  to  Teacher 
Interns  along  with  discussions  on  how 
to  improve  performance. 

2.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  12    3     4    5  ( 
a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 

evaluating  Teacher  Interns 
throughout  Alberta. 

3.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  12    3     4    5  C 
that  supervisors  of  Teacher  Interns 

be  given  a  reduced  teaching  load 
because  of  their  supervisory 
responsibil ities . 

4.  To  what  extent  should  each  of  the  following  be  involved  in  the 
formal  (written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns? 


Not 

at 

All 


a.  Principal  or  other  in-school 
administrator 

b.  Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

c.  Central  Office  Supervisor (s) 

d.  Superintendent  (or  designate) 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


4 

4 
4 
4 


To  a 
Large  Can't 
Extent  Tell 

5  0 


5 
5 
5 


0 
0 
0 


5.  Who  should  have  the  final 
authority  for  the  formal 
(written)  evaluation  of 
Teacher  interns. 
(Check  one  only.) 


a.          Principal  or  other  in-school 

administrator 

b.          Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

c.          Central  Office  Supei-visor (s) 

d.    Superintendent 

e.          Other  (please  specify) 


I-  Overall  Value  of  the  Alberta  Teacher  Internship 

On  the  ten-point  scale  given  below,  please  rate  the  overall  value 
of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transiticr 
from  student  to  professional  teacher. 


Unable  to 
Judge 


No 
Value 


Highly 
Valuable 


8 


10 
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J.  Coininents 


APPENDIX  B 

INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE:     SCHOOL-RELATED  DIFFICULTIES 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


At 
Of 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6, 
7, 
8. 
9. 

10, 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 


this  time,  to  what  extent  are  you  experiencing  difficulties  in  each 
the  following  areas? 

No 

Difficulties 


Serious  Don't 
Difficulties  Know 


Handling  classroom  routines 

Controlling  students 

Giving  instructions 

Specifying  objectives 

Selecting  content 

Organizing  material 

Developing  lesson  plans 

Developing  unit  plans 

Presenting  information 

Explaining  content 

Using  questioning  techniques 

Using  pacing  techniques 

Summarizing  content 

Utilizing  media 

Establishing  rapport  with 
students 

Motivating  students 

Accommodating  individual 
student  needs 


Arranging  the  classroom  for 
instruction 

Diagnosing  learner  needs 
Monitoring  student  progress 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Encouraging  student  participation  1 
Working  with  other  staff  members  l 
Grouping  students  for  instruction  l 

1 


1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 

^ 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
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No 

Difficulties 


Serious  Don't 
Difficulties  Know 


24.  Assessing  student  achievement 

25.  Reporting  student  progress 
Observing  and  analyzing  teaching 


26 


27 .  Planning  and  implementing 
co-curricular  activities 

28.  Self -assessment 

29.  Asking  others  for  advice  and 
assistance 

30.  Communication  with  parents 

31.  Using  the  school  library  or 
resource  room 

32 .  Finding  Instructional  materials 

33.  Developing  instructional 
materials 

34.  Participating  in  inservice 
activities 


1 
1 


2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


What  are  your  reactions  at  this  time  to  your  professional  life  as  a 
teacher? 


Using  the  following  scale,  how  would  you  rate  your  experience  thus  far 
as  a  teacher? 


Low 
Rating 

1         2  3  4  5  6  7 

Please  comment  on  the  rating  you  have  given. 


High 
Rating 


10 
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APPENDIX  C 
SUPPORTING  DATA 
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Table  la 


Extent  of  Atreeaent  vith  Poller  Alternatives 
(Interrlevs  during  Clessroos  Observatlonj) 


Beginning  Teachers 

(Bo  Internship) 
(n  -  48) 

Beginning  Teachers 

(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  92) 

Second- Year  Teachers 

(Mo  Internship) 
(n  -  97) 

Alternative 

SD 

D 

M 

Z 

A 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

I 

Z 

A 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

H 

Z 

A 

SA 

CT 

1. 

Continue  optional 

pott-B.Ed. 

Intemahlp 

E 
S 

23 
21 

10 
13 

10 
10 

17 
13 

15 
15 

25 
29 

8 

9 

9 
9 

14 

15 

27 
25 

33 
32 

10 
11 

14 

13 

10 
9 

20 
14 

12 
11 

24 

23 

20 
29 

2. 

IntruHuce  conpultory 
post -I, Ed. 
Intemahlp 

E 
S 

48 
44 

13 
15 

10 

2 
2 

8 

8 

15 
21 

22 
21 

11 
11 

15 
16 

15 
15 

27 
26 

10 
11 

45 
41 

8 

10 

11 
9 

12 
10 

7 
5 

16 
24 

3. 

Introduce  optional 
Intemahlp  as  part 
of  the  B.Ed,  prograa 

B 

S 

19 
17 

10 
10 

17 
23 

31 
23 

6 
4 

17 
23 

33 
34 

10 
11 

14 
14 

21 
22 

11 
10 

12 
10 

21 
21 

12 
11 

24 

110 

9 

10 

20 
13 

26 

4. 

Introduce  coapulsory 
Intemahlp  es  part 
of  the  B.Ed,  program 

E 
S 

46 
40 

6 
6 

15 
13 

10 
10 

8 

10 

15 
21 

21 
22 

13 
12 

8 

9 

13 
13 

32 
32 

14 

13 

36 
33 

11 
14 

9 

7 

12 
9 

16 
12 

16 
24 

5. 

Aaslgn  beginning 
teachers  to  highly 
competent  supervisors 

E 
S 

13 
10 

15 
13 

17 
15 

19 
19 

31 
31 

6 
13 

11 
11 

7 
7 

13 
13 

19 
21 

41 
39 

10 
10 

10 
9 

3 
3 

12 
12 

21 
21 

39 
36 

15 
19 

6. 

Reduce  teechlng 
load  of  beginning 
teachers 

E 
S 

27 
25 

13 
15 

10 
6 

25 
23 

17 
15 

8 

17 

17 
15 

14 
13 

22 
24 

21 
22 

15 
16 

11 
10 

27 
25 

19 
17 

17 
14 

8 

10 

16 
14 

14 

20 

7. 

Discontinue  current 
Internship  program 

E 
S 

13 
13 

23 
23 

17 
17 

8 
4 

10 
8 

29 
35 

63 
64 

12 
11 

9 
8 

3 
3 

5 
4 

8 

10 

41 

38 

13 
11 

10 
9 

4 
4 

8 

8 

23 
29 

JD  -  Strongly  Disagree}  D  -  Disagreet  If  -  Meutrali  A  -  Agreei  SA  -  Strongly  Agreet  CT  -  c«4i't  Tell 
E  -  ElenMntaryi  S  -  Secondary 
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Table  2a 


Extent  of  Asreement  with  Alternatives  for  Permanent  Certification 
(Interview*  during  Classroon  Observations) 


Besinnins  Teachers  Beginning  Teachers  Second-Year  Teachers 

(Ko  Internship)  (Former  Interns)  (No  Internship) 

Alternative.  (n  «  US)  (n  -  92)  (n  -  97) 

for 

Penanent  SD       D       W       A      SA  CT  SD       D       H       A      SA  CT  SD       D       K       A      SA  CT 

Certification  ^  ^  1 


1.  Following  satisfactory         35      13        6       4      21  39      13      20       5      19       4  59       8       7        4        7  14 
completion  of 

internship 

2.  Following  internship  8       8      13      15      42      15  2       9       8      13      65       3  13        6      14      13      43  9 
and  one  year  of 

satisfactorj  teaching 

3.  Following  internship  33      17      13        8      13      17  55      11      12       7        8       8  37      12       8       9      24  9 
and  two  years  of 

satisfactory  teaching 

SD  -  Strongly  Disagree}  D  -  Disagree;  H  -  Meutralj  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Extent  of  Agreement  with  Activities  in  Which  Interns  Should  Participate 
(Interviews  during  Class rooo  Observations) 


B«sinnins  TeSwneis 
(Ho  Internship) 
(n  m  48) 


Activity 


SD  D 


1.  Observation,  analrsis 
and  discussion  of 
teaching  at  different 
grad«  lev* Is 

2.  Observation,  analrsis 
end  discussion  of 
teaching  in  different 
subject  ar«as 

3.  Teaching  «t  different 
grad«  lewis 

*.  Teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 

5.  Teaching  the  saoM  class 
or  classes  for  a  period 
of  several  aonths 

6.  Organization  of  extra- 
curricular activities 

7.  Professional  development 
activities  at  the  syatem 

and/or  Provincial  level 

S.  In-school  professional 
development  activities 

9.  Interviews  Wi.th  parents 
about  progress  of 
students 

10.  Field  trips 


N       A      SA  CT 
X 


2        2      10      33  52 


4      10      27  58 


6        6      21      23  40 


4        4      15      27  50 


2        4      n      33      40  8 


4        2      23      27  44 


2        2      15      29      50  2 


2      13      29  56 


6      33  58 


10      38  50 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  92) 

SD       D       N       A      SA  CT 
X 


4        2      14      19      58  3 


4        3      14      20      57  2 


5        5      12      22      50  5 


5        2      10      24      58  14 


1        3        t>      22      64  24 


3      22      28  47 


2        8      23  67 


1        4      22  73 


1        8      22      69  1 


9      25  65 


Second  Year  Teachers 
(No  Internship) 
(n  -  97) 

SD       D       N       A      SA  CT 
X 


5        4      12      31      44  3 


3        1      11      32      50  3 


3        5      22      24      41  5 


2        3      16      28      47  4 


1        4      10      29      50  6 


3        7      16      28      41  5 


1        4      11      26      54  4 


4        7      23      62  4 


2        1      13      23      57  4 


1        2        7      27      59  4 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree:  M  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree:  SA  «  Strongly  Agree:  CT  «  Can't  Tell 
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Table  9a  (Continued) 


Bcsinninf  Teachers  Beginning  Teachers  Second  Year  Teachers 

(No  Internship)  (Former  Interns)  (No  Internship) 

(n  -  US)  (n  -  92)  (n  -  97) 

SD       D       N       A      SA     CT  SD       P       N       A      SA      CT  SD       D       N       A     SA  CT 

Activities  XXX 


11.  School  committee  —        2      13      38      US      —  2      13      27      58      —  2        *8      2U      58  k 
meetings 

12.  Observation  of  the  B        k      17      27      44      —  —        9      26      30      33        2  4        8       22      25      35  6 
work  of  school 

admiuistrators , 
counsellors,  support 
staff 

13.  Assistance  in  the  6      13      25      29      19       8  8      19      36      19      15        4  11      21        26      71      17  5 
library  or  resource 

room 

14.  ATA  teacher  induction  2        6      29      21      29      13  2       5      22      1^      50        4  2      10       24      28      30  6 
activities 

15.  Respond  to  feedback  —      —        2      23      75  —      —        7      16      74        2  —        1         3      25      66  5 
received  on  his/her 

teaching 


SD  •  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree j  N  -  Neutral j  A  -  Agre**  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Tsble  10s 

Ext«nt  ot  Agr««intnt  with  Approaches  to  Supervision  of  Interns 
(In\.ervlrvs  during  Classroon  Observations) 


Aspect  of  Supervision 


Bes inning  Teacher* 
(Ho  Internship) 
(n  "  48) 

SD       D       H       A      SA  CT 
Z 


Beginning  Teachers 

(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  92) 

SD       D       H       A      SA  CT 
Z 


Second-Year  Teachers 
(No  Internship) 
(n  -  97) 


SD  D 


A      SA  CT 


Directly  accountable  to 
the  principal 

One  supervising  teacher 

Ti#o  to  fcir  supervising 
teachers 


8        2        6      19      58  6 

8  6  25  27  31  2 
19        6      13      27      29  6 


3        3      16      19      58  1 

10        9      23      19  40 

15      13      25      15      28  3 


2        6      14      28      41  8 

7  13  18  19  38  5 
18      17      13      18      28  7 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagreei  D  -  Disagreej  If  -  Weutrslj  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agr«^ei  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  11a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to,  and  Evaluation  of,  Interns 

(Classroom  Observation  Phase) 


Beginning  Teachers 

(No  Internship) 
(n  -  48) 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  92) 


Second-Year  Teachers 
(No  Internship) 
(n  -  97) 


Possible 
Guidelines 


SD  D 


N  A 
Z 


SA  CT 


SD  D 


N  A 
Z 


SA  CT 


1.  .ovine ial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided 
to  interns  along  with 
discussions  on  hov  to 
Ijsprove  performance 

2.  pL'Wincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  a 
standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evalxiating 
interns  throughout 
Alberta 


31  67 


2      31  60 


8      17  75 


23  63 


SD  D 


SA  CT 


3      25  65, 


14        28  59 


Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
supervising  teachers  be 
given  a  reduced  teaching 
load 


4      21      31  31 


16      15      24      16  27 


16      10      14      23      27  10 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree:  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  «  Strongly  Agree;  CT  «  Can't  Tell 
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SURVEY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Introduction 


In  March  1986  Alberta  superintendents  were  surveyed  as 
part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching 
(Internship)  Project.    A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  115 
jurisdictions  in  which  interns  were  employed.  It 
investigated  the  criteria  used  to  select  interns  and 
supervising  teachers,  processes  used  to  address  professional 
development  needs,  and  the  superintendents'  opinions  about 
policies  and  guidelines  and  the  impact  of  the  internship. 
The  results  of  that  survey  are  presented  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Technical  Report. 

The  superintendents  were  surveyed  once  again  in  the 
Fall  of  1986,  this  time  with  two  major  purposes:  to 
determine  any  changes  in  practices  or  perceptions  in  the 
second  year  of  the  project  and  to  obtain  superintendents' 
opinions  on  the  policy  statements  that  were  being  assessed 
by  a  number  of  other  stakeholder  groups. 


Method 


The  survey  was  constructed  in  two  parts:    the  first 
section  solicited  information  on  numbers  of  interns  and 
changes  made  in  policies  or  practices;  the  second  part  was 
identical  to  the  interview  schedule  developed  by  the  project 
team  and  employed  with  various  groups  to  obtain  opinions 
about  policy  options  (see  Appendix  A) . 


Sample 

Surveys  were  mailed  to  every  school  district  listed  on 
mailing  labels  obtained  from  Alberta  Education  (n  =  285). 
This  list  included  a  number  of  single-school  private 
jurisdictions  and  many  jurisdictions  which  did  not  employ 
interns;  in  order  to  solicit  as  many  opinions  as  possible, 
the  selection  exceeded  those  school  jurisdictions  which 
employed  interns.    Nevertheless,  a  number  of  superintendents 
called  or  wrote  to  say  that  they  were  in  single-school 
jurisdictions  or  that  they  had  completed  similar  surveys  as 
principals,  v->r  that  they  otherwise  preferred  not  to  complete 
the  survey • 
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The  total  number  of  questionnaires  returned  unopened 
was  14.     Thirteen  others  were  returned  after  the  data  had 
been  analyzed.    Thus,  out  of  the  271  surveys  administered 
and  not  refused,  134  (49%)  were  returned;  121  of  these  are 
included  in  the  analysis.     Although  this  is  a  relatively  low 
response  rate  the  number  of  interns  employed  in  these  121 
jurisdictions  in  1985-86  was  741,  representing  approximately 
82%  of  the  total  number  of  interns  employed  in  1985-86. 

Of  the  121  superintendents  who  returned  their  surveys 
within  the  time  allotted,   34  indicated  that  their 
jurisdictions  contained  only  one  school  each.  Three 
jurisdictions  had  more  than  190  schools  each.     The  median 
number  of  schools  per  jurisdiction  was  6  (mean  =12.9;  SD  = 
34.7).    Two  respondents  did  not  answer  this  (juestion.  The 
median  niimber  of  teachers  in  these  jurisdictions  was  67 
(mean  =  224.5;  SD  =  707.1);  the  numbers  of  teachers  ranged 
from  one  in  two  school  jurisdictions  to  more  than  1,400  in 
each  of  four  jurisdictions. 


Results 


Employment  of  Interns 

Eighty-three  (68.6%)  of  the  responding  superintendents 
indicated  that  they  had  one  or  more  interns  currently 
employed  in  their  school  jurisdictions.    The  median  number 
of  interns  in  a  jurisdiction  was  two  (mean  =8.28;  SD  = 
25.04).     Three  jurisdictions  each  had  50  or  more  interns; 
the  maximum  number  of  interns  in  any  one  jurisdiction  was 
169.     Nine  jurisdictions  indicated  that  they  had  schools  in 
which  there  were  two  or  more  interns.    Most  of  these  had 
only  one  school  with  two  interns,  but  in  one  jurisdiction 
there  were  12  schools  with  two  or  more  interns  and  in 
another  there  were  17  schools  with  two  or  more  interns. 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  specify  the  criteria  used 
in  selecting  schools  to  which  interns  were  assigned. 
Seventy-one  superintendents  responded  to  this  question. 
Their  responses  were  categorized  into  four  major  groups. 
The  most  frequent  category  of  criterion  listed  was 
availability  of  the  intern/need  of  the  school;  27  (38%'  of 
the  responding  superintendents  listed  this  as  the  major 
criterion.     The  other  two  criteria  most  frequently  citad 
were  proposals  from  the  staff  (26.7%  listed  this  criterion) 
and  interest  expressed  in  the  school  (15.5%).     A  further 
criterion,  listed  eight  tixaes,  wa3  specific  skills  of  the 
intern. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  121  respondents 
answered  the  question  asking  how  many  interns  were  employed 
in  their  jurisdictions  during  1985-86;  28  of  these  had  no 
interns  in  1985-86;  25  jurisdictions  had  only  one  intern 
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each.    Two  jurisdictions  had  had  more  than  100.    The  median 
number  of  interns  per  jurisdiction  in  1985-86  was  three. 
The  total  number  in  those  113  jurisdictions  was  741. 

According  to  responses  from  those  113  jurisdictions, 
503  (67.9**  of  the  741  interns  completed  che  full  year  of 
internship.     For  example,  in  the  jurisdiction  which  had  169 
interns  in  1985-86,  123  (72.8%)  of  these  interns  completed 
the  full  year  of  internship. 


Changes  in  policies,    of  the  121  superintendents  who 
responded  to  the  survey,  only  23  indicated  that  they  had 
made  changes  in  the  assignments  of  their  interns  in  1986-87. 
Some  comments  imply  referred  to  assignments  in  subjects 
areas  or  grade  levels  different  from  the  previous  year. 
More  specific  changes  included  clarifying  interns' 
responsibilities,  providing  wider-ranging  responsibilities 
or  more  orderly  progression  of  responsibilities,  providing 
for  more  input  from  interns,  and  eliminating  "negative 
experiences. 

Sixteen  superintendents  indicated  that  they  had  made 
changes  in  the  supervision  of  interns,  primarily  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  supervision  or  by  involving 
specific  persons  in  the  supervision  process.  Two 
superintendents  indicated  that  they  had  planned  more 
inservice  activities  this  year  for  supervising  teachers,  and 
one  district  changed  its  coaching  model  by  using  the 
Professional  Development  Grant  to  hire  an  external  coach  for 
10-12  sessions  on  supervision  and  to  release  teachers  for 
inservice  on  supervision. 

Thirteen  superintendents  indicated  that  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  policies  for  selecting  supervising 
teachers;  this  year,  more  supervising  teachers  were  to  be 
selected  by  school  principals  and/or  central  office 
personnel.    A  few  districts  mentioned  that  there  would  be 
fewer  supervising  teachers  this  year.  Twelve 
superintendents  indicated  that  changes  had  been  made  to 
provide  support  for  supervising  teachers.    Most  responding 
Duri  ;dictions  said  that  there  would  be  additional  inservice 
this  year  for  supervising  teachers.     Only  two  said  that  they 
would  be  offering  no  special  support  for  supervising 
teachers. 


Factors  hindering  development  of  interns.     Finally,  the 
superintendents  were  asked  to  list  major  factors  hindering 
optimum  development  of  interns  in  their  scnooi 
jurisdictions.     In  total  there  were  88  comments;  15  referred 
to  a  lack  of  applicants  or  a  lack  of  applicant    who  matched 
their  particular  needs  (e.g.,  French  immersion,  specific 
religious  beliefs),  and  14  superintendents  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  enticing  applicants  to  rural  or  northern 
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jurisdictions.    The  next  largest  category  of  responses  (n  = 
13)  referred  to  shortages  of  funds  and  personnel  for 
inservice  programs,  and  nine  superintendents  referred  to  a 
lack  of  administrative  and  supervisory  time.    Tho.  lack  of 
clarity  in  Provincial  Guidelines  was  mentioned  by  eight 
superintendents.    A  number  of  other  factors  were  listed  two 
or  three  times — for  example,  the  parochial  nature  of 
schools,  lack  of  interaction  due  to  distances,  inadequate 
supervision  of  interns,  poor  quality  of  applicants,  and 
limited  teaching  openings. 


Policy  Alternatives 

This  section  of  the  survey  was  identical  to  that 
administered  to  all  other  stakeholder  groups.  However, 
because  this  was  done  as  a  mailed  survey  rather  than  in 
person,  there  were  fewer  comments  and  clarifying  remarks. 
The  results  of  superintendents'  ratings  are  shown  in  Tables 
5.1  to  5.16;  these  tables  list  the  percentages  of 
superintendents  who  chose  each  response  and,  where 
appropriate,  indicate  the  mean  ratings  of  responses  on  1-5 
scales.     (See  Appendix  B  for  tables  with  the  designation 

Superintendents'  ratings  of  the  alternative  internship 
models  are  shown  in  Tables  5.1  and  5.1a.    There  appears  to 
be  no  strong  preference  among  superintendents  for  any  of  the 
first  four  internship  alternatives.     However,  the  first 
option,  to  continue  the  internship  program  as  it  now  exists, 
was  ranked  highest  over  all;  approximately  twice  as  many 
respondents  agreed  with  the  statement  as  those  who  disagreed 
with  it.     Introducing  an  optional  internship  as  part  of  a 
B.Ed,  program  was  ranked  lowest.     In  general,  superinten- 
dents appeared  to  be  more  supportive  of  internships  within 
B.Ed,  programs  than  of  those  which  follow  the  B.Ed,  program. 

There  was  little  support  for  introducing  regulations 
requiring  assignment  of  beginning  teachers  to  competent 
supervising  teachers  and  for  requiring  that  beginning 
teachers  be  given  reduced  teaching  loads.     Indeed,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with  the  latter 
proposal.    There  was  strong  disagreement  with  the  statemenu 
about  the  possibility  of  discontinuing  the  current 
internship  program  and  reverting  to  the  1984-85  situation. 
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Certification  of  interns.     Superintendents  supported 
the  existing  situation  of  interns  being  eligible  for 
permanent  certification  after  two  years  of  satisfactory 
teaching  following  internship;  fully  96%  of  the  respondents 
agreed  with  that  statement  (see  Tables  5.2  and  5.2a).  There 
was  strong  disagreement  with  the  idea  of  permanent 
certification  following  internship  and  little  agreement  with 
the  idea  that  one  year  of  successful  teaching  following 
internship  would  be  adequate  for  certification. 
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Table  5.1 


Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Policy 

Alternatives 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Al terna t 1 ve 

n 

Disagree 

Agree 

1.  Continue  optional 

E 

102 

27 

59 

post-B . Ed .  internship 

S 

101 

26 

60 

2.  Introduce  compulsory 

E 

101 

44 

42 

pos t-B .  Ed .  intemsh  ip 

S 

101 

41 

47 

3.  Introduce  optional 

E 

100 

53 

29 

internship  as  part  of 

S 

100 

52 

29 

the  B.Ed,  program 

4.  Introduce  compulsory 

E 

100 

53 

37 

internship  as  part  of 

S 

100 

51 

38 

the  B.Ed,  program 

5.  Assign  beginning  teachers 

E 

104 

43 

41 

to  highly  competent 

S 

105 

44 

42 

supervisors 

6.  Reduce  teaching  load  of 

E 

103 

62 

25 

beginning  teachers 

S 

104 

61 

23 

7.  Discontinue  current 

E 

103 

84 

10 

internship  program 

S 

104 

84 

9 

Disagree  =  %  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree; 
Agree  =  %  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree. 


E  =  Elementary;  s  =  Secondary. 
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Table  5.2 

Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Alternatives 

for  Permanent  Certification 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Alternative  for 
Permanent  Certification 


n 


Di  sagree  Agree 


1.  Following  satisfactory 
completion  of  internship 

2.  Following  internship  and 
one  year  of  satisfactory 
internship 

3.  Following  internship  and 
two  years  of  satisfactory 
teaching 


96 


99 


104 


94 


45 


14 


29 


77 


Disagree  =  %  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree; 
Agree  =  %  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree. 
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Salary  and  salary  credit.    Most  superintendents  (78%) 
stated  that  interns  should  receive  75%  of  a  beginning 
teacher's  salary  (see  Table  5.3) .    All  but  two  of  the 
remaining  respondents  indicated  that  interns  should  receive 
50%  of  a  beginning  teacher's  salary.     There  was  much  less 
agreement,  however,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  internship 
should  count  for  credit.    Approximately  one-half  of  the 
superintendents  believed  that  internship  should  count  for 
some  credit,  but  13%  considered  that  it  should  be  given  full 
credit  and  one-third  suggested  that  no  credit  be  given  (see 
Table  5.4) . 


Guidelines  and  policies  and  administration. 
Superintendents  appear  to  believe  that  Alberta  Education  and 
school  systems  together  should  have  the  major  responsibility 
for  establishing  internship  guidelines  and  policies  (see 
Table  5.5).     The  universities,  the  ASTA  and  the  ATA  were 
ranked  much  lower,  although  superintendents  indicated  that 
the  universities  and  the  ATA  should  have  some  involvement. 

The  rankings  were  similar  with  respect  to 
superintendents'  opinions  about  who  should  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  internship  program  (see  Table  5.6), 
except  that  they  assigned  much  greater  responsibility  to 
school  systems.     They  saw  little  involvement  for  the 
universities,  the  ATA  or  the  ASTA. 


Length  of  internship.     As  indicated  in  Table  5.7,  a 
full  year  of  inttrnship  was  the  clear  preference  of 
superintendents;  94%  chose  this  time  period. 


Teaching  load.     Superintendents  saw  the  teaching  load 
of  interns  as  increasing  progressively  (see  Table  5.8). 
Three-quarters  of  the  superintendents  believed  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  internship,  interns  should  be  teaching  less 
than  60%  of  the  time.     There  was  greater  variation  in 
responses  to  the  question  on  how  much  interns  should  be 
teaching  mid-way  through  the  internship,  but  over  two-thirds 
of  the  superintendents  indicated  that  teachers  should  be 
teaching  at  least  60%  of  the  time.     Virtually  all 
respondents  believed  that  interns  should  be  teaching  more 
than  60%  of  the  time  by  the  end  of  internship;  two-thirds  of 
those  indicated  that  interns  should  teach  80%  or  more  of  the 
full-time  teaching  load. 


Activities  of  interns.     Superintendents  believed  that 
interns  should  participate  in  virtually  all  of  the 
activities  listed  in  Tables  5.9  and  5.9a.     Strongest  support 
was  assigned  to  participating  in  professional  development 
activities,  observing  and  teaching  at  different  grade  levels 
and  in  different  subject  areas,  and  interacting  with  other 
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Table  5.3 

Preferences  about  Salary  of  Interns 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Percentage  of  Beginning  Teacher's 

Salary  That  Interns  Should  Receive  f  % 


25% 

50%  22  20 

75%  84  78 

100%  2  2 

Total  108  100 


Table  5.4 

Preferences  about  Salary  Grid  Credit  for 
Internship  Experience 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Amount  of  Salary  Grid  Credit 
Awarded  for  Internship  Experience 


None  38  35 

Partial  56  52 

Full  14  13 


Total 


108 


100 
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T«bU  5.5 

Pr«f«r«nc«s  about  D«gr««  of  R«spon<ibiIity  of  Orsanisstioiu  in  D«v«Ioping 
Intsrxuhip  Policy  and  Guideiincs 
(Survay  of  Suparintandants) 


Organisation 

n 

Kajor 
Raspon<ibilit7 
Z 

Soam 
Involvaaant 

Z 

Not 
Involvad 
Z 

Rank* 

1.    Albarta  Education 

109 

26 

1 

2.    Albarta  School 

Truataas'  Aasociation 

107 

3 

63 

3S 

5 

a.    Albarta  Taachari' 
Aasociation 

109 

6 

79 

15 

4.  Univarsitias 

108 

12 

78 

10 

3 

5.    School  systaaa 

109 

k6 

53 

1 

2 

*Basad  on  waightinft  of  3  assignad  to  aajor  raapon«ibilitr,  2  to  moam  LnvolvaMnt,  and  1  to  not 
inrolvad. 

Parcantagas  of  columa  do  not  add  up  to  lOOZ  bacausa  raspondants  co^ld  choosa  mora  than  ona 
organisation  undar  tha  catagorias  of  "aajor,*  "moam"  and  *nona.* 


Tabla  5.6 

Prafarancas  about  Dagraa  of  Rasponsibility  of  Organisationa  in  Adainistaring 

tha  Intamahip 
(Survay  of  St4>arlntandants} 


Organisation 

n 

KaJor 
Rsspons  ibility 
Z 

Soma 

InvolvaoMnt 
Z 

Not 
Involvad 

Z 

Rank* 

1.    Aloarta  Education 

106 

34 

58 

8 

2 

2.    Albarta  School 

Tmstaas'  Aasociation 

105 

2 

30 

68 

5 

3.    Albarta  Taachars' 
Association 

105 

5 

49 

^7 

A 

4.  Univarsitias 

107 

12 

57 

31 

3 

5,     School  aystama 

108 

93 

6 

1 

1 

*Basad  oii  waighting  of  3  assignad  to  major  rasponsibility ,  2  to  soom  involvament,  and  1  to  not 
involvad . 

Parcantagas  of  coluona  do  not  add  up  to  lOOZ  bacausa  raspondants  could  choosa  more  than  one 
organisation  undar  tha  catagorias  of  "major,*  "sons''  and  *nona.* 
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Table  5.7 

Preferences  about  Length  of  Internship 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Length  of  Internship 

f 

% 

1.     Quarter  year 

— 

2.    Half  year 

4 

4 

3.     Full  year 

102 

94 

4.     More  than  one  year 

5.  Other 

2 

2 

Total 

108 

100 

Table  5.8 

Preferences  about  Teaching  Load  of  Interns,  Expressed  as 
Percentages  of  Teaching  Load  of  Full-Time  Teachers, 
at  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  Internship 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Stage  of 
Internship 


Less  No 
than      20-      40-      60-  Guidelines 
n      20%      39%      59%      79%      80%+  Needed 


At  the 

beginning 
of  the 
internship 

About  mid-way 
through  the 
internship 

Approaching 
the  end  of 
the  internship 


108 


108  ~ 


108  — 


35 


32 


25 


14 


49 


14 


56 


15 
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Table  5.9 


Percentages  of  Agreement  end  Disagreement  with  Activities  In  Which  Interns 

Should  Participate 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Activities 

n 

Disagree 

Agree 

1. 

Observation,  analysis  and  discu.<«sion  of  teaching  at 
different  grade  levels 

107 

7 

86 

2. 

Observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of  reaching  In 
different  subject  areas 

107 

8 

81 

3. 

Teaching  at  different  grade  levels 

107 

5 

82 

Teaching  in  different  subject  areas 

107 

7 

80 

5. 

Teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for  a  period 
of  several  months 

107 

14 

62 

6. 

Organization  of  extra-curricular  activities 

107 

12 

63 

7. 

Professional  development  activities  at  the  system 
and/ or  provincial  level 

107 

8 

87 

8. 

In-school  professional  development  activities 

107 

4 

93 

9. 

Interviews  with  parents  about  progress  of  students 

107 

7 

82 

10. 

Fiald  trips 

107 

7 

73 

11. 

School  coomittee  meetings 

107 

17 

67 

12. 

Observation  of  the  work  of  school  administrators, 
counsellors,  support  staff 

107 

18 

61 

13. 

Assistance  In  the  library  or  resource  room 

106 

23 

49 

U, 

ATA  teacher  induction  activities 

99 

24 

43 

15. 

Interacting  with  other  interns  In  formal  workshops 
focusing  on  the  Internship 

106 

7 

80 

-gree  -  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Ag; 
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interns;  as  indicated  in  Table  5.9,  more  than  80%  of  the 
superintendents  agreed  with  each  of  these  statements.  Least 
support  was  given  to  participating  in  ATA  induction 
activities,  assisting  in  the  library,  organizing 
extracurricular  activities,  and  observing  the  work  of  school 
administrators,  support  staff  and  counsellors. 


Supervision  and  evaluation  of  interns.  Superintendents 
strongly  believed  that  interns  should  be  directly 
accountable  to  their  school  principals;  83%  of  the 
respondents  agreed  with  that  statement  (see  Tables  5.10  and 
5.10a).     There  was  considerable  variation  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  each  intern  should  work  with  one  supervising 
teacher  or  with  from  two  to  four  supervising  teachers;  on 
both  of  these  items  responses  were  almost  evenly  distributed 
along  the  continuum  from  strongly  disagree  to  strongly  agree 
(see  Table  5.10a) . 

With  respect  to  feedback  and  evaluation  of  interns  (see 
Table  5.11),  there  was  strong  support  for  the  idea  that 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that  feedback  be 
provided  to  interns;  87%  of  the  respondents  agreed  with  that 
statement.     There  was  only  moderate  support  for  the  idea 
that  there  should  be  a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  interns  throughout  Alberta;  also,  on  this  item 
respondents  were  almost  evenly  distributed  along  the 
continuum  from  strongly  disagree  to  strongly  agree. 

With  respect  to  who  should  be  involved  in  the  formal 
evaluation  of  interns  (see  Table  5.12),  respondents  believed 
that  the  principal  and  the  supervising  teacher(s)  should  be 
involved  to  a  large  extent;  85%  recorded  considerable 
involvement  for  the  principal  and  79%  indicated  considerable 
involvement  for  the  supervising  teacher(s).     In  the  matter 
of  evaluation,  superintendents  saw  minimal  involvement  for 
central  office  supervisors  and  even  less  for 
superintendents . 

There  was  no  consensus  among  superintendents  about  who 
should  have  final  authority  for  formal  evaluation  of 
interns.     Almost  half  suggested  that  it  should  be  the 
principal  (see  Table  5.13)  with  the  remainder  almost  evenly 
divided  among  the  supervising  teacher (s),  central  office 
personnel  and  the  superintendent. 
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Opinions  regarding  Provincial  Guidelines  about 
supervising  teachers.     Superintendents  appear  not  to  hold 
strong  views  about  supervising  teachers  (see  Tables  5.14  and 
5.14a).     Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  agreed  that 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  minimum  qualifications 
for  supiirvising  teachers,  and  78%  agreed  that  guidelines 
should  specify  minimum  competency  criteria.     However,  fewer 
than  half  of  the  superintendents  believed  that  school 
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Table  5.10 

Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disarreement  with  Approaches 

to  Supervision  of  Interns 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Supervisory  Alternative  n  Disagree  Agree 

1.  Directly  accountable  to  the  principal  107  8  83 

2.  One  supervising  teacher  107  31  50 

3.  Two  to  four  supervising  teachers  106  35  53 

Disagree  =  %  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree; 
Agree  =  %  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree. 


Table  5.11 

Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Possible 
Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to,  and 
Evaluation  of.  Interns 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Strongly  Strongly 
Possible  Disagree  Agree 

Guideline  n  1      2      3      4      5  Mean  SD 


Provincial  Guidelines     108  5      3       6     24     63  4.38  1.04 

should  specify  that 

feedback  be  provided 

to  interns  along  with 

discussions  on  how  to 

improve  performance 

Provincial  Guidelines    108        21      9     18     33     18  3 . 18  1.42 

should  specify  a 

standard  set  of 

criteria  for  evaluating 

interns  throughout 

Alberta 
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Table  5.12 

Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different 
Personnel  in  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Not  To  a 

at  Large 
All  Extent 

Personnel  n         1  2        3        4        5         Mean  SD 

1.  Principal  or  other        108        1        2      12      25      60  4.42  0.84 
in-school 

administrator 

2.  Supervising  107        4        2       15      24       55  4.25  1.03 
teacher (s) 

3.  Central  office  104      11      18      33      22      16  3.15  1.21 
supervisor(s) 

4.  Superintendent  (or        104      17      26      26      18      12  2.83  1.27 
designate) 


Table  5.13 

Preferences  about  Final  Authority  for  Formal  Evaluation 

of  Interns 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Evaluator 

f 

% 

1.  Principal  or  other  in-school  administrator 

51 

49 

2.  Supervising  teacher (s) 

16 

15 

3.  Central  office  supervisor (s) 

i: 

12 

4.  Superintendent  (or  designate) 

21 

20 

5.  Other,  or  a  combination 

4 

4 

Total 

105 

100 
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Table  5.14 

Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Possible 
Provincial  Guidelir es  about  Supervising  Teachers 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 

Possible  Guidelines  n       Disagree  Agree 

1.  Specification  of  minimum  107  23  65 
academic  qualifications  for 

supervising  teachers 

2.  Specification  of  minimum  107  17  78 
competency  criteria  for 

supervising  teachers 

3.  Specification  that  supervising         108  57  22 
teachers  be  given  a  reduced 

teaching  load 

4.  School  systems  should  be  106  25  48 
responsible  for  providing 

supervisory  training  for 
supervising  teachers 

5.  Training  in  the  form  of  short  104  28  47 
courses  or  university  classes 

in  supervision  and  effective 
teaching  should  be  required 
of  all  supervising  teachers 

Disagree  =  %  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree; 
Agree  =  %  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree. 
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systems  should  be  responsible  for  providing  training  for 
supervising  teachers,  and  only  47%  believed  that  training  in 
supervision  should  be  required  of  all  supervising  teachers; 
28%  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with  this  view.    There  was 
even  less  support  for  the  idea  that  supervising    '^.achers  be 
given  reduced  teaching  loads;  more  than  half  of  x-^^e 
respondents  disagreed  with  this  statement. 

According  to  the  superintendents,  selection  of 
supervising  teachers  should  be  largely  a  responsibility  of 
the  principal  (see  Tad^le  5.15).     On  the  five-point  scale 
from  1  ''Not  at  all*'  to  5  ^To  a  large  extent,''  the  mean  for 
principals  was  4.80.    Respondents  saw  the  superintendent  as 
having  the  next  greatest  responsibility  (mean  =  3.94). 
Teachers  in  the  school  school  should  be  involved  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  (mean  =  2.68)  and  respondents  saw  very  little 
involvement  for  Alberta  Regional  Offices  of  Education 
(mean  =  1.52),  the  ATA  (mean  =  1.29),  the  universities  (mean 
=  1.43)  or  the  ASTA  (mean  =  1.14). 


Overall  rating.    Overall,  superintendents  continued  to 
rate  the  internship  highly  (see  TadDle  5.16);  8;.%  of  the 
respondents  assigned  it  a  7  or  more  on  the  10-5»oint  scale, 
and  only  7%  rated  it  at  5  or  less.     The  mean  rating  given 
was  3.00. 


Summary  statement 


In  the  opinion  of  the  121  superintendents  who  re£,ponded 
to  the  survey,  (jualifications  and  needs  of  interns  did  not 
figure  prominently  in  decisions  about  employing  interns. 
The  decisions  appeared  to  be  made  primarily  cn  the  basis  of 
school  needs  and  staff  proposals.    Most  school  jurisdictions 
appeared  to  be  happy  to  take  whatever  interns  they  could 
get.     Few  jurisdictions  made  changes  for  the  1986-87  year;  a 
few  increased  the  amount  of  supexrvision  of  interns;  some 
(13)  jurisdictions  changed  the  mechanism  for  selecting 
supervising  teachers  and  a  few  (12)  provided  additional 
inservice  for  supervising  teachers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  superintendents,  the  major 
factors  hindering  optimum  development  of  interns  were  the 
lack  of  applicants  (15  comments),  the  difficulty  of  enticing 
interns  to  northern  and  rural  jurisdictions  (14  comments),  a 
lack  of  funds  for  inservice  (13  comments) ,  shortage  of  time 
(9  comments)  and  unclear  guidelines  (8  comments) . 
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Table  5.15 


Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Individuals  or 
Organizations  in  Selection  of  Supervising  Teachers 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Individual/ 
Organization 

n 

Mean 

SD 

1.  Principal 

107 

4.80 

0.44 

2  #  Teachers  in  the  school 

106 

^  •  o  o 

3.  Superintendent  (or  designate) 

105 

3.94 

1.27 

4.  Alberta  Regional  Office  of 
Education 

105 

1.52 

0.8 

5.  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association 

104 

1.29 

0.62 

6.  Universities 

104 

1.43 

0.77 

7.  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association 

104 

1.14 

0.47 

The  scale  used  was  1  "Not  at  all"  to  5  "To  a  large  extent." 
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Table  5 .16 

Perceptions  about  the  Value  of  Internship  as  a  Means 
of  Facilitating  the  Transition  from  Student  to 
Professional  Teacher 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Value 

f 

% 

10      Highly  valuable 
9 

24 

29 

8 

— 
25 

— 
30 

7 

18 

22 

6 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1      No  value 

1 

1 

Unable  to  judge 

7 

8 

Total 

82 

98 

Mean 

8.00 
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Policy  options 

The  following  is  a  point-form  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  the  sample  of  Alberta  superintendents  regarding  the 
various  internship  policy  alternatives. 

1 •     Continuing  the  internship.  Clearly, 
superintendents  do  not  wish  to  revert  to  the  pre-1985 
situation  in  which  there  was  no  internship,  but  there  was 
considerable  variation  of  opinion  about  which  model  of 
internship  is  preferable.    There  was  most  support  for  an 
optional  internship  program  which  follows  a  B.Ed,  degrees- 
there  was  little  support  for  internship  programs  within 
university  programs. 

2.     Loads  of  beginning  teachers.     Superintendents  did 
net  agree  that  beginning  teachers  should  have  reduced 
teaching  loads,  and  they  were  evenly  divided  on  the  question 
of  assigning  beginning  teachers  to  competent  supervisors. 

3-     Permanent  certif icatign-     Superintendents  strongly 
favored+  the  existing  policy  regarding  certification  of 
teachers;  that  is,  they  should  be  eligible  only  after  two 
year*=  of  successful  teaching  following  internship. 

4*     Salarv  of  interns.     Superintendents  believed  that 
interns  should  receive  approximately  75%  of  a  beginning 
teacher's  salary  and  approximately  half  considered  that 
internship  should  count  for  ^'some*^  credit  on  the  salary  grid 
for  teachers. 

5*     Length  of  internship.    There  was  strong  support  for 
a  full  year  of  internship. 

f •     Responsibilitv  for  establishing  guidelines. 
Superintendents  thought  that  Alberta  Education  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  establishing  internship  guidelines 
and  policies  but  there  should  be  considerable  input  from  the 
ATA  and  fro:^  the  universities. 

7-     Responsibilitv  for  administering  internship. 
Superintendents  expressed  more  support  for  shared 
responsibility  in  establishing  the  guidelines  than  for 
administering  them.     They  indicated  that  school  systems 
should  be  primarily  responsible  for  administering  the 
policies,  with  some  involvement  by  Alberta  Education  and  the 
universities. 

8.     Teaching  load.     Superintendents  supported  the 
concept  of  a  reduced  teaching  load  at  the  beginning  of  the 
internship,  progressing  to  a  teaching  load  of  60%  or  more 
toward  the  end  of  the  internship. 

9*     Internship  activities.     Superintendents  supported 
interns'  participation  in  virtually  all  of  a  range  of  15 
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specified  activities.     Tney  appeared  to  be  supportive  of 
interns  receiving  a  variety  of  experiences.     They  gave 
somewhat  less  support  to  continuity  of  experiences, 
attendance  at  staff  meetings,  ATA  activities  and  observing 
the  work  of  support  or  administrative  rnd  resource  staff 
members . 

10.  Supervision  of  interns.    There  was  strong  support 
for  having  interns  directly  accountable  to  their  principals, 
but  superintendents'  opinions  were  evenly  divided  as  to 
whether  each  intern  should  work  primarily  with  one  or  with 
two  to  four  supervising  teachers. 

11.  Feedback  and  evaluation.     There  was  strong  support 
for  establishing  guidelines  specifying  that  feedback  be 
provided  to  interns,  but  only  moderate  support  for  a 
standard  set  of  criteria  for  evaluating  interns.    There  was 
no  consensus  on  who  should  have  final  authority  for  formal 
evaluation  of  interns;  however,  approximately  half  of  the 
superintendents  believed  that  is  the  principal's 

re  spons  ib  i 1 i  ty . 

12.  Supervising  teachers.     Superintendents  were  only 
moderately  in  favor  of  assisting  and  training  supervising 
teachers.    They  believed  that  there  should  be  criteria  for 
selecting  supervising  teachers  and  that  the  supervisors 
should  be  selected  primarily  by  the  principals  and 
superintendents.     There  was  little  support  for  the  idea  of 
reduced  teaching  loads  for  supervising  teachers. 

13.  Overall  value  of  the  internship.  Superintendents 
gave  a  high  rating  to  the  internship,  sa  ring  it  an  average 
of  8.0  on  a  10-point  scale. 
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The 

University  of 
Lethbridge 


4401  University  Drive 
Lethbridge,  /^'berta,  Canada 
T1K  3M4 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  EVALUATION  and 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTRE 
(403)  329-2424 


November  19,  1986. 


Dear  Superintendent, 

As  indicated  in  recent  letters  to  you  from  Dr.  Irving 
Hastings  and  Dr.  Reno  Bosettir  we  are  once  again  soliciting 
input  for  this  year's  evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to 
Teaching  (Internship)  Project. 

Enclosed  is  a  two-part  survey  ^ich  we  are  asking  you  to 
complete  and  return  to  us  not  later  than  December  5.  We 
have  enclosed  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for  the 
return  of  your  survey. 

Part  I  of  the  survey  is  very  brief  and  is  to  be  completed 
only  by  Superintendents.    Part  II  asks  for  your  opinions 
about  various  policy  alternatives  and  guidelines.  This 
portion  of  the  survey  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  we  believe 
your  input  to  be  very  important.    All  stakeholder  groups  are 
being  asked  to  respond  to  Part  II. 

On  behalf  of  the  Evaluation  team,  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  E. 
Rat soy  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  cooperation.    We  do  appreciate  it. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Myrna  L.  Greene,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Education  Research, 
Evaluation  &.  Development  Cencre. 


Frank  J.  Sovka,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor, 
Faculty  of  Education. 


MLG:bcs/5.]3 
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INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  PROJECT 
SUPERINTENDENT  SURVEYy     PALL,  1986 


Part  I 


1.  What  is  the  size  of  your  school  jurisdiction? 
Number  of  schools?  Number  of  teachers? 


2.  How  many  interns  are  currently  employed  in  your  school 
jurisdiction?   

3.  How  many  of  your  schools  have  been  assigned  two  or  more 
Interns? 


4.  What  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  schools  to  which  interns 
were  assigned? 


5    How  many  interns  were  employed  in  your  school  jurisdiction 
during  1985-86? 


6.  How  many  of  the  1985-86  Interns  completed  the  full  year 
(September- June)  of  Internship?   


7.  Please  indicate  whether  your  school  jurisdiction  has  made 

significant  changes  for  the  1986-87  year  in    relation  to  each  of 
the  following.     if  changes  have  been  made  briefly  indicate  the 
nature  of  those  changes. 


Changes? 


a.  assignment  of  interns 


Yes 


NO 


b.  supervision  of  interns 


Yes 


No 


c.  selection  of  Supervising  Teachers 


Yes 


No 
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d.  support  for  Supervising  Teachers  (e.g.,  Yes  No 

reJease  time,  additional  pay,  additional 
inservice) 


8.  Please  list  the  major  factors  hindering  optimal  Intern 
development  in  your  school  jurisdictiori. 


9.  Please  list  the  names  of  all  your  1985-86  Interns  who  were 
hired  as  regular  Beginning  Teacher?  in  ycjr  jurisdiction 
in  1986-87.     Please  identify  any  that  are  part  time.     (Use  back 
of  page  if  necessary) . 


10.  Please  list  also  the  names  ^f  your  1986-87  Beginning  Teachers 
who  had  served  as  an  Intern  in  another  jurisdiction  in  1985-86. 
(Use  back  of  page  if  necessary). 
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PART  II:    Future  of  Internship 


Using  the  five-point  scale  provided,  please  rate  each  of  the  following  policy 
alternatives  concerning  the  preparation  of  beginning  Elementary  teachers  (including  ECS) 
nnd  beginning  Secondary  teachers  in  Alberta.    Circle  the  appropriate  number. 
(Answer  both  Parts  for  each  item. ) 


I  -  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 


5  -  Strongly  Agree  (SA) 


0  -  Can't  tell 


Alternatives 


SD 


Can' t 
SA  tell 


Continue  the  optional 
(voluntary)  Internship  Program 
following  either  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed.  After  Degree  programs  as 
in  1985-86  and  1986-87. 


For  elementary  12  3  4  5 
teachers 


For  secondary 
teachers 


12  3 


Introduce  a  compulsory  Internship 
Program  for  Beginning  Teachers 
to  follow  either  the  B.Ed,  or 
B.Ed.  After  Degree  programs. 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


1    2    3    4  5 


1    2    3    4  5 


Introduce  an  optional  internship 
ds  part  of  either  a  five-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three-year  B.Ed. 
After  Degree  program. 


For  elementary  12  3  4  5 
teachers 


For  secondary 
teachers 


1    2    3    4  5 


Introduce  a  compulsory  internship 
ns  part  of  either  a  five-year 
B.Ed,  or  a  three-year  B.Ed. 
After  Degree  program. 


For  elementary  12  3  4  5 
teachers 


For  secondary 
teachers 


12  3 


0 


Office 
Use 
Only 

(1-35) 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


Introduce  provincial  regulations 
requiring  that  each  Beginning 
Teacher  be  assigned  to  a  highly 
competent  Teacher  Supervisor. 


For  elementary  12  3  4  5 
teachers 

For  secondary  12  3  4  5 
teachers 


44 


43 


Introduce  provincial  regulations 
requiring  that  each  Beginning 
Teacher  be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load. 


For  elementary  12  3  4  5 
teachers 


For  secondary 
teachers 


1    2    3    4  5 


/.     Discontinue  the  current  optional 
Teacher  Internship  Program  and 
revert  to  the  1984-85  situation. 


ERIC 


For  elementary 
teachers 

For  secondary 
teachers 


1    2    3    4  5 


1    2    3    4  5 
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47 


48 


49 
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CERTIFICATION 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate  your  extent 
of  agreement  with  each  of  the  following  possible  routes  for  Permanent 
Certification. 


Teacher  Interns  should  be  eligible 
for  Permanent  Certification  followlnij: 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
tell 

Officfc 
Use 
Only 

1.    Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Internship . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

50 

2.    One  year  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

51 

3.    Two  years  of  satisfactory  teaching 
following  the  Internship. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

52 
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SALARY  AND  SALARY  CRF.mr 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  and  assuming  a  reduced 
teaching  load  and  reduced  responsibilities  for  Teacher  Interns  (when  compared 
with  regular  full-time  teachers),  which  response  do  you  favor  for  each  of 
these  two  questions? 


Off-.c 

Use 
Only 


1.     Approximately  what  percentage  of  s 
Beginning  Teacher's  salary  should  a 
Teacher  Intern  receive? 


I. 
2 . 
3. 
4. 


25% 
50% 
75% 
100% 


53 


2.     To  what  extent  should  the  Teacher 

Internship  experience  count  for  credit 
on  the  teacher  salary  grid? 


1. 
2. 
3. 


  Not  at  all 

  Partial  credit 

  Full  credit 


54 
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ADMINI^tRATIQN  OF  THE  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  to  what  extent  should  each 


the 

InternshlD  Propram?  Use 

lor  eacn  i uem 

below , 

1. 

2. 
Some 

3. 

Have  major 

Involvement 

Not 

Office 

Respon- 

S 1 D 11 1.  Ljr 

(e.g. ,  giving 
advice) 

Directly 
Involved 

Use 
Only 

1 

/ixucLud  Eiaucoui.ori 

55 

2. 

Alberta  School 
Trustees'  Association 

56 

3. 

Alberta  Teachers' 

57 

Association 

4. 

Universities 

58 

5. 

School  Systems 

59 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  to  what  extent  should  each 
of  the  following  be  responsible  for  administering  the  program  (e.g.,  program 
plans,  recruitment,  selection,  placement,  professional  development, 
monitoring,  evaluation,  remediation  of  interns)?    Use  one  check  mark  for  each 
item  below. 


Some 

Have  major 

Involvement 

Not 

Office 

Respon- 

(e.g.,  giving 

Directly 

Use 

Organization(s) 

sibility 

advice) 

Involved 

Only 

1. 

Alberta  Education 

60 

2. 

Alberta  School 

61 

Trustees'  Association 

3, 

Alberta  Teachers' 

62 

Association 

4. 

Universities 

63 

5. 

School  Systems 

64 
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LENGTH  OF  THE  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were 
to  continue,  what  should  be  the  length 
of  the  Teacher  Internship? 


Office 
Use 
Only 

1.    quarter  year  65 

2.    half  year 

3.    full  year 

4.    more  than  one  year 

5.    other  (specify) 
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TEACHING  LOAD 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  what  Provincial  Guidelines 
would  you  recommend  concerning  teaching  load  for  Interns  compared  with  the 
teaching  load  of  a  full-time  teacher? 


At  the  be finning  of  the 
Internship  period? 


2.    About  raid'Wpy  through  the 
Internship? 


Approaching  the  end  of  the 
Internship? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39% 
40%  to  59% 
60%  to  79% 
80%  and  over 
no  Provincial 
Guidelines 
needed 
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INTERN  ACTIVITIES 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  should  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  that  the  Teacher  Intern  participate  in  each  of  the  following 
activities? 


Activities 

SD 

SA 

Can't 
Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

i. 

Observation,  analysis  and  discxission 
of  teaching  at  different  grade  levels. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

69 

2. 

Observation,  analysis  and  discussion  of 
teaching  in  different  subject  areas. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

70 

3. 

Teaching  at  different  grade  levels. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

71 

Teaching  in  different  subject  areas. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

72 

5. 

Teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for 
a  period  of  several  months. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

73 

6. 

Organization  of  extra-curricular 
activities. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

74 

7 . 

Profesiiional  development  activities  at 
the  system  and/or  provincial  level. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

75 

8. 

In- school  professional  development 
activities . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

76 

9. 

Interviews  with  parents  about  progress 
of  students. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

77 

10. 

Field  trips. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

78 

11 . 

School  committee  meetings. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

79 

12. 

Observation  of  the  work  of  school 
administrators,  counsellors,  support 
statt . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

60 

13. 

Assistance  in  the  library  or  resource 
room. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

81 

ATA  teacher  induction  activities. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

82 

15. 

Interacting  with  other  Teacher  Interns 
in  formal  workshops  focusing  on  the 
Internship. 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

83 

6:^8 
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SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHER  INTERNS 


If  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  should  Provincial  Guidelines 
specify  that  each  Teacher  Intern: 


SD 

SA 

Can't 
Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1 

Be  directly  accountable  to  the 
Principal  or  Head  Teacher  of  the 
school  to  which  the  Intern  is  assigned? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

84 

2. 

Work  with  one  Teacher  Supervisor 
frr  the  duration  of  the  Internship 
(even  though  other  teachers  may  be 
involved  with  the  Intern)? 

1 

2 

3 

c 

J 

u 

0  J 

3. 

Work  with  at  least  two  and  not  mote 
than  four  Teacher  Supervisors  during 
the  Internship? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

86 
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FEEDBACK  AND  EVALUATION 


Assximing  that  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate 
your  opinions  on  these  matters. 


Option 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
Tell 

Office 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  feedback  be  provided  to  Teacher 
Interns  along  with  discussions  on  how 
to  improve  performance* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

87 

2. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  Teacher  Interns 
throughout  Alberta. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

88 

3. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
that  supervisors  of  Teacher  Interns 
be  given  a  reduced  teaching  load 
because  of  their  supervisory 
responsibilities . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

89 

4      To  what  extent  should  each  of  the  following  be  involved  in  the  formal 
(written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns? 


Evaluator 

Not 
at 
All 

To  a 
Large  Can't 
Extent  Tell 

a.    Principal  or  other  in- school 

12  3 

4 

5  0 

90 

administrator 

b.     Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

12  3 

4 

5  0 

91 

c.    Central  Office  Supervisor(s) 

12  3 

4 

5  0 

92 

d.     Superintendent  (or  designate) 

12  3 

4 

5  0 

93 

5  .     Wlio  should  have  the  final      1 . 
authority  for  the  formal 

(written)  evaluation  of  2.   

Teacher  Interns?  3.   

(Check  one  only.)  4.   

5.   

Principal  or  other  in- school 

administrator 

Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

Central  Office  Supervisor(s) 

Superintendent 

Other  (please  specify) 

94 

610 
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SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHER  SUPERVTSORS 


Assuming  that  a  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue,  please  indicate 
your  opinions  on  these  matters. 


Options 

SD 

SA 

Can' t 
Tell 

Orr 1 Cf 
Use 
Only 

1. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minimum  acadeiric  qualifications  for 
Teacher  Supervisors  (such  as  the 
possession  of  a  four-vear  B  Frt  Hpcrrpp 
or  equivalent) , 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

95 

2. 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
minirBUin  competency  criteria  for 
Teacher  Supervisors  (such  as  the 
possession  of  a  Permanent  Teaching 
Certificate  and  at  least  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  in  Alberta) , 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

96 

3. 

School  systems  should  be  responsible 
for  providing  supervisory  training 
for  Teacher  Supervisors. 

2 

L  S 

H  J 

\j 

Q7 

4, 

Training  in  the  form  of  short  courses 
or  university  classes  in  supervision 
and  effective  teaching  should  be 
required  of  all  Teacher  Supervisors  who 
supervise  Teacher  Interns, 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

98 

5. 

Indicate  the  extent  to  which  each 

of  the  following  should  be  involved 

in  the  selection  of  Tparhpr  ^nnorvf  cnrc • 

iiU  V. 

at 

All 

1  o  a 
Large 
Extent 

Can't 

Tr*  1  1 

le  i  i 

a.  Principal 

1 
1 

9 

'J 

A  ^ 
H  J 

u 

QQ 

yy 

b.     Teachers  in  the  school 

1 

9 

J 

U 

lUU 

c.     Superintendent  (or  designate) 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

101 

d.     Alberta  Regional  Offices  of  Education 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

102 

e      Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

103 

f .  Universities 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

104 

g.     Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

0 

105 

ERIC 
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OVERALL  VALUE  OF  THE  AT^ERTA  TRArHER  INTERNSHIP 

On  the  ten-point  scale  given  below,  please  rate  the  overall  value 
of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transition 
from  student  to  professional  teacher. 


Office 
Use 
Only 


Unable  to  No 
Judge  Value 


Highly 
Valuable 


10 


106 


COMMENTS 


642 
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APPENDIX  B 

TABLES  5.1a,  5.2a,  5.9a,  5.10a,  and  5.14a 


643 
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Table  5.1a 


Extent  of  Agreeaent  vith  Policy  Alternatives 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Alternative 

n 

1 

2 

3 
Z 

4 

5* 

Mean 

SD 

1. 

Continue  optional  post-B.Ed. 

E** 

102 

16 

11 

15 

24 

35 

3 

52 

1 

46 

internship 

S 

101 

17 

9 

15 

22 

38 

3 

54 

1 

.49 

2. 

Introduce  compulsory  post -B.Ed. 

E 

101 

25 

19 

15 

14 

28 

3 

01 

1 

.56 

internship 

S 

101 

24 

17 

13 

16 

31 

3 

13 

1 

.58 

3. 

Introduce  optional  internship  as 

E 

100 

32 

21 

18 

18 

11 

2 

55 

1 

.39 

part  of  the  B.Ed,  program 

S 

100 

32 

20 

19 

16 

13 

2 

58 

1 

.42 

k. 

Introduce  compulsory  internship 

E 

100 

29 

24 

10 

10 

27 

2 

82 

1 

.60 

as  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program 

S 

100 

31 

20 

11 

10 

28 

2 

84 

1 

.63 

5. 

Assign  beginning  teachers  to 

E 

lOk 

21 

22 

15 

19 

22 

2 

99 

1 

.47 

highly  competent  supervisors 

S 

105 

21 

23 

14 

19 

23 

3 

00 

1 

48 

6. 

Rediice  teaching  load  of 

E 

103 

40 

22 

lA 

15 

10 

2 

32 

1 

38 

beginning  teachers 

S 

104 

39 

22 

16 

12 

11 

2 

32 

1 

.37 

7. 

Discontinue  current  internship 

E 

103 

66 

18 

7 

5 

5 

1 

65 

1 

12 

program 

S 

104 

67 

17 

7 

4 

5 

1 

62 

1 

09 

♦Responses  were  on  a  five-point  scale  of  1  "Strongly  disagree"  to  5  "Strongly  ag: 


**E  -  Elementary!  S  -  Secondary. 


Table  5.2a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Alternatives  for  Permanent  Certification 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Alternative  for 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5* 

Permanent  Certification 

n 

X 

Mean 

SD 

1.    Following  satisfactory  completion  of 
internship 

96 

84 

10 

1 

4 

1.30 

0.88 

2.    Following  internship  and  one  year  of 
internship 

99 

27 

18 

25 

8 

21 

2  78 

1.48 

3.    Following  internship  and  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

104 

6 

8 

10 

18 

59 

4.16 

1  22 

•Responses  v«r«  on  a  flv«-polnt  scale  of  1  'Strongly  dlssgree'  to  5  'Strongly  agree." 
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Table  5.9« 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Activities  in  Which  Interns  Should  Participate 
(Survey  of  Superintendents) 


Alternative 


5* 


Mean 


SD 


1.  Observation,  analysis  and  discussion  107 
of  teaching  at  different  grade  levels 

2.  Observation,  analysis  and  discussion  107 
of  teaching  in  different  subject  areas 

3.  Teaching  at  different  grade  levels  107 

4.  Teaching  in  different  subject  areas  107 

5.  Teaching  the  same  class  or  clasi^es  }07 

for  a  period  of  several  months 

6.  Organization  of  extra-curricular  107 
ar  ivities 

7.  Professional  development  activities  107 
at  the  system  and/or  provi~icial  level 

8.  In-school  professional  des      piue.  t  107 
activities 

9.  InteiTvievs  with  parents  about  progress  10/ 
or  students 

10.  Field  trips  107 

11.  School  coomittee  meetings  107 

12.  Observation  of  the    ork  of  school  107 
administrators ,  counsellors, 

support  staff 

13'    Assistance  in  the  library  or  resource  106 

room 

14.  ATA  teacher  induction  activities  99 

15.  Interacting  with  other  interna  In  formal  106 
workshops  focusing  on  the  internship 


4  8  36  50 

5  H  39  42 

3  13  38  44 

5  14  45  35 


it  10  23  25  37 

6  6  26  36  27 

5  3  5  37  50 

2  2  3  26  67 

2  5  12  36  46 

3  4  21  33  40 
8  9  16  28  39 
3  15  22  34  27 

8  15  28  36  13 

12  12  32  23  20 

2  5  14  38  42 


4  .  ',5  0  .  96 

4.13  0.98 

4.20  0.90 

4.06  0.92 

3.82  1.16 

3.73  1.10 

4.26 

4  5S  0.8u 

4.19  0.95 

4.04  1.01 

3.82  1.26 

3.67  1.11 

3.32  1.12 

3.27  1.26 

4.12  0.95 


^Responses  were  on  a  five-point  scale  of  1  "Strongly  Usagree"  to  5  "Strongly  agree.' 
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Table  5.10a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Approaches  to  Supervision  c£  Interns 
(Survey  of  Superintendent* 


Alternative! 

n 

1 

2 

3 
X 

4 

5* 

Mean 

SD 

1.     Directly  accountable  to  the  principal 

107 

4 

4 

10 

20 

63 

4.34 

1.06 

2.     One  supervisins  teacher 

107 

11 

20 

19 

26 

24 

3.33 

1.34 

3.     Two  to  four  supervising  teachers 

106 

13 

22 

11 

29 

24 

3.30 

1.40 

^Responses  were  on  a  five-point  scale  of  1  "Strongly  disagree"  to  5  "Strongly  agree." 


Table  5.14a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Pos:.ible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Supervising  Teachers 

(Survey  of  Super L  -ndents) 


Possible 
Guideline 

n 

1 

2 

3 
X 

4 

5* 

Mean 

SD 

1.     Specification  of  ainlauin  acadcinic 

qiialif icationa  for  auparvisins  teachers 

107 

11 

12 

11 

26 

39 

3-70 

1 

.39 

2.     Specification  of  ninlmua  coopetancy 
crit^4.4.A  for  auperviaing  teachers 

107 

9 

8 

5 

31 

47 

3.97 

1 

.31 

3.     SpacL^lcr^'ii'^n  that  auparvisins  teachers 
ba  given  a  reduced  teaching  load 

108 

26 

31 

2i 

13 

9 

2.49 

1 

.26 

4.     School  systims  jhould  be  responsible 
for  providirg  sui>ervisory  training 
for  suparv*  iir^  teachers 

106 

10 

15 

27 

26 

22 

3.33 

1 

.26 

5.     Tralr44.ng  in  the  form  of  short  courses 
or  university  classes  in  auparvision 
and  affective  '..a.'ching  should  ba 
required  of  all  super /ising  teachers 

104 

12 

16 

24 

31 

16 

3.22 

1 

26 

*Responser  "-ro  on  a  five-point  scale  of  1  "Strongly  disagree"  to  5  "Strongly  ajree." 
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SURVEY  OF  SCHOOL-BASED  PERSONNEL 


Design  of  the  study 


The  chapter  in  Volume  1  on  the  Spring  1986 
questionnaire  survey  of  school-based  personnel  details  the 
plan  of  and  findings  from  a  questionnaire  study  conducted  by 
the  evaluation  team  during  the  1985-86  internship  year.  As 
reported  in  that  chapter,  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
interns,  principals  of  interns,  supervising  teachers, 
beginning  teachers  and  principals  of  beg^-nning  teachers. 
Items  for  questionnaires  for  each  of  these  groups  were 
selected  by  the  study  team  on  the  basis  of  research 
literature  and  experience  with  previous  evaluation  studies; 
and  they  were  designed  to  investigate  matters  of  importance 
for  the  respondents  concerned. 

Data  trot  that  earlier  study  were  analyzed  and  compared 
with  data  deri^red  from  other  sources.    This  information  was 
then  used  to  devise  follow-up  questionnaires  for 
administration  in  the  Fall  of  1986 — that  is,  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  second  year  of  the  program.    While  some 
items--e.g.,  relating  to  demographic  data,  supervision, 
administration  and  evaluation — were  included  in  both 
studies,  the  latter  also  contained  items  directed  at  policy 
issues  that  had  been  identified  from  a  number  of  sources. 
This  second  questionnaire  study  therefore  concentrated  on 
these  issues  and  on  items  which  tho  first  study  had 
indicated  to  be  of  major  concern. 

In  this  Fall  1986  study,  questionnaires  were  prepared 
for  four  groups  of  respondents:     (l)  principals  of  interns 
and  of  beginning  teac>'ers  with  internship  experience; 
(2)  supervising  teachers;  (3)  interns;  and  (4)  beginning 
teachers  who  had  completed  internships.    As  in  the  earlier 
study,  some  of  the  questionnaire  items  were  directed 
specifically  to  individual  groups,  whereas  others  were  of 
concern  to  several  or  all  groups.    For  ease  of  presentation, 
the  items  on  all  four  questionnaires  have  again  been 
collapsed  into  a  general  questionnaire  for  inclusion  as 
Appendix  A;  data  sources  for  each  item  are  indicated 
therein.    Where  relevant,  information  gleaned  from  the  first 
study  is  incorporated  in  the  present  discussion  of  the  data 
obtained  from  this  second  survey. 

All  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  respondents  in 
November  1986.    The  analysis  which  follows  was  based  on 
returns  received  by  January  31,  1987. 
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Results 


Demographic  Data 

Table  6.1  contains,  by  category  of  respondent,  the 
number  of  questionnaires  sent,  the  number  returned  and  the 
percentage  return  rate.     Principals  appear  as  only  one 
category  as  they  all  received  the  same  questionnaire  which 
contained  some  questions  common  to  all  groups  as  well  as 
questions  to  be  completed  only  if  they  had  interns, 
beginning  teachers  (former  interns)  or  both. 


Table  6.1 


r jestionnaire 

Distribution 

and  Return 

Rates 

Category 

Number  Number 
Sent  Returned 

Percentage 
Return  Rate 

Interns 

429 

328 

76 

Supervising  teachers 

429 

343 

80 

Beginning  teachers 
(Former  interns) 

290 

173 

60 

Principals 

590 

475 

81 

Kinds  of  demographic  information  sought  from 
respondents  differed  according  to  their  categories  and  the 
purposes  of  the  study.     In  certain  circumstances,  the  same 
or  similar  (questions  were  asked  of  multiple  groups;  for 
these  items  the  data  are  presented  collectively,  both  for 
readability  and  efficiency  of  reporting. 

Question  1  asked  all  principals  whether  they  each  had 
one  or  more  interns  in  school  last  year.    A  large  majority 
(370)  replied  in  the  affirmative;  a  further  102  said  that 
they  had  not  had  interns.    Three  principals  did  not  answer 
this  (question  • 

Table  6.2  presents  the  type  of  school  jurisdiction  in 
which  each  respondent  was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
and  the  number  of  respondents,  by  position,  working  in  each 
jurisdiction.     It  may  be  seen  in  this  table  that,  for  all 
respondent  groups,  more  respondents  were  employed  in  public 
school  districts  than  in  any  other  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
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TabU  6.2 

PlacMMOt  of  lUspondants  by  School  Jurisdiction 

St^arvisins  Beglnnlnt  Teacher j 

Principal*  Taachars  Intama  (Former  Interns) 


in  " 

(n 

"  343 ) 

(n 

-  328) 

(n  - 

173) 

Type  of  Jurisdiction 

t 

X 

f 

M 

Z 

A 

t 

Z 

County 

85 

18 

64 

19 

57 

13 

45 

27 

Public  achool  diatricC 

226 

48 

169 

50 

152 

48 

56 

34 

Protaatant  aaparata  achool 
diatrict 

10 

2 

5 

2 

8 

3 

9 

6 

Ronan  Catholic  achool  diatrict 

78 

17 

57 

17 

60 

19 

26 

16 

School  diviaion 

46 

10 

33 

10 

26 

8 

17 

10 

Rasional  achool  diatrict 

1 

 * 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Rooian  Catholic  public  achool 
diatrict 

Ik 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

ConaolidAtad  achool  diatrict 

1 

— * 

1 

— * 

2 

1 

PriTata  achool 

12 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

Ho  raaponaa 

3 

5 

12 

9 

Parcantagaa  aro  baaod  on  valid 
*Parcantaga  ia  laaa  than  0.5X 

raaponaaa 

only  4 

that  ia. 

axcludins  the  "no 

rrsponae" 

category. 

o  ^ 
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All    respondents  were  asked  to  identify  their  schools' 
locations — either  Calgary,  Edmonton,  other  urban  or  rural. 
The  results  from  this  question  appear  in  Table  6.3. 


Table  6.3 

Distribution  of  Respondents  by  School  Location 


Beginning 
Teachers 

Supervis  ing  ( Former 

Principals         Teachers         Interns  Interns) 
(n  =  475)         (n  =  343)         (n  =  328)         (n  =  173) 

School 


Location 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Calgary 

160 

34 

121 

36 

110 

34 

59 

35 

Edmonton 

99 

21 

84 

25 

84 

26 

23 

14 

Other  urban 

64 

14 

45 

13 

45 

14 

22 

13 

Rural 

149 

32 

91 

27 

88 

27 

66 

39 

No  response 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ''no  response*'  category. 


Each  respondent  was  asked  to  report  the  number  of  grade 
levels  served  by  the  school.    The  results  from  this  questicn 
appear  in  Table  6.4.    As  was  the  case  with  the  data 
appearing  in  last  year's  report,  the  dominant  grade 
combinations  for  all  respondent  categories  are  K-6  or  K-9. 
The  category    other*'  reflects  a  great  variety  of  different 
grade  arrangements. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  in  question  5  to  indicate  the 
number  of  certificated  teachers  working  in  the  schoo] .  The 
data  from  this  question  appear  in  Table  6.5;  for  eace  of 
reporting,  they  have  been  collapsed  into  six  categories. 
This  information  is  almost  identical  to  that  found  in  last 
year's  study;  the  majority  of  school  staff  sizes  is 
compatible  with  numbers  that  are  typical  of  K-6  and  K-9 
schools. 
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Table  6.4 

Distribution  of  School  Grade  Levels  Served 


Grade 
Levels 

Principals 
(n  =  475) 

f  % 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 

f  % 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 

f  % 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 

(n  =  173) 

f  % 

K  -  6 

2  07 

44 

153 

45 

136 

42 

68 

40 

1-6 

28 

6 

21 

6 

11 

3 

12 

7 

7-9 

40 

9 

33 

10 

37 

11 

5 

3 

K  -  9 

60 

13 

45 

13 

34 

11 

27 

16 

18 

4 

13 

4 

9 

3 

6 

4 

9-12 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10  -  12 

32 

7 

37 

11 

35 

11 

12 

7 

K  -  12 

14 

3 

10 

3 

15 

5 

13 

8 

1-12 

17 

4 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Other 

52 

11 

19 

6 

41 

13 

25 

15 

No  response 

2 

3 

2 

Percentagefi  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  excluding 
the  ''no  response*'  category. 
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Table  6.5 

School  Size  by  Number  of  Certificated  Teachers  on  Staff 


Beginning 
Teachers 

Supervising  (Former 
Principals         Teachers         Interns  Interns) 
(n  =  475)         (n  =  343)        (n  =  328)         (n  =  173) 

Staff 


Size 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1-9 

62 

13 

39 

12 

42 

16 

25 

18 

10  -  19 

182 

39 

118 

37 

81 

31 

48 

34 

20  -  39 

192 

41 

132 

42 

109 

41 

53 

38 

40  -  69 

23 

5 

16 

5 

20 

8 

12 

9 

70  and  over 

16 

3 

12 

4 

13 

5 

1 

1 

No  response 

26 

63 

34 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ^no  response*'  category. 
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Questions  6  and  7,  asked  of  principals  only,  request  1 
them  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  beginning  teachers  with  and 
wjtl^outp  internship  experience  currently  employed  at  their 
schools.    The  data  obtained  from  these  questions  appear  in 
Table  6.6. 


Table  6.6 


Number  of  Beginning  Teachers  per  School  With/Without 

Internship  Experience 


Number  of 
Beginning 
Teachers 
in  School 


Beginning  Teacher  Category 


With  Internship 
Experience 


Without  Internship 
Experience 


One 
Two 
Three 

Four  or  more 


187 
31 
5 


38 
31 
15 
10 


Both  the  principals  and  beginning  teachers  (former 
interns)  were  asked  in  question  8  whether  or  not  the 
beginning  teachers  (former  interns)  had  completed  the  full 
year  of  internship.    As  the  response  rate  by  the  principals 
to  this  question  was  low,  only  the  beginning  teacher  (former 
intern)  data  are  reported  here.    Ninety-seven  (61%)  of  ^ ^e 
beginning  teachers  (former  interns)  Said  they  did  compl^u^ 
the  full  year  of  internship  and  62  (39%)  said  they  did  not. 

In  question  9  principals  of  interns  and  si  jervi  ing 
teachers  were  asked  how  many  interns  were  currently  ei..ployed 
?.t  their  schools.    As  might  be  expected,  the  responses  from 
the  two  respondent  groups  were  almost  identical;   zhat  is, 
88%  reported  having  only  one  intern  each,  10%  said  they  had 
two  interns  and  2%  said  they  h?d  three  interns  current-  y 
employed. 

Item  10,  given  only  to  supervising  teachers,  acked  if 
tney  had  served  as  supervising  teachers  for  interns  during 
the  1985-86  year.     One  hundred  and  forty  three  (42%)  said 
-.hey  had,  and  193  (58%)  said  they  had  not  acted  in  this 
capacity. 
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In  question  11,  interns  and  beginning  teachers  (former 
inteirs)  were  asked  to  report  their  sexei:      As  part  of  this 
question,  interns  were  also  asked  to  recurd  the  sex  of  their 
supervising  teachers.    This  information  appears  in  Table 
6.7.     The  ratio  of  women  to  men  among  this  year's  interns, 
about  three  to  one,  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  approximately 
four-to-one  ratio  reported  last  year. 


Table  6.7 


Distribution  of  Sexes  of  Supervising  Teachers,  Interns  and 
Beginning  Teachers  with  Internship  Experience 


Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  =  173) 

Sex 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f  % 

Male 

147 

45 

91 

28 

30  17 

Female. 

177 

55 

236 

72 

143  83 

No  response 

19 

1 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ''no  response'^  category. 


Doth  the  intern  and  beginning  teacher  (former  intern) 
groups  were  asked;     ''At  what  institution  did  you  complete 
your  certification  requirements?*'    Their  responses  are 
summarized  in  Table  6.3. 

Question  number  13  asked  internr  and  beginning  teachers 
(former  interns)  to  indicate  the  year  in  which  they 
obtained  their  Interim  Professional  Certification.    The  data 
from  this  item  appear  in  Table  6.9.    As  was  the  case  with 
responses  obtained  to  this  question  last  year,  a  few  interns 
appear  to  have  obtained  their  appointments  despite  havincr 
been  certified  in  years  prior  to  those  specified  by  Alberta 
Education  for  eligibility  for  internship. 
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Table  6.8 

Institutions  Where  Certification  Requirements 
Were  Completed 

Beginning  Teachers 
Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  =  328)  (n  =  173) 


Institution 

f 

% 

% 

University  of  Alberta 

179 

55 

75 

44 

University  of  Calgary 

118 

36 

81 

47 

University  of  Lethbridge 

23 

7 

13 

7 

Other 

5 

2 

2 

2 

No  response 

3 

2 

Percentages  are  baseu  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ''no  response'  category. 
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Table  6.9 

Years  of  Interim  Certification  of  Interns  and 
Beginning  Teachers  with  Internship  Experience 

Begimring  Teachers 
Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  =  328)  (n  =  173) 


Vear  Certified 

f 

% 

f 

% 

1936 

284 

87 

9 

5 

1985 

32 

10 

100 

58 

1984 

8 

2 

44 

26 

1983 

3 

1 

16 

9 

1982  or  earlier 

1 

— * 

3 

2 

No  response 

1 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  "no  response"  category. 

♦Percentage  is  less  than  0.5% 
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Questions  14  and  15  asked  both  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  (former  interns)  *^Which  grade  level  (s;  do  you  feel 
most  comfortable  teaching  and  at  what  grade  level  are  you 
currently  teaching?^    Tables  6.10  and  6.11  display  the 
responses.    As  both  tables  show,  the  relationship  between 
preferred  and  actual  teaching  is  strong. 

Item  16  asked  intern:;  and  beginning  teachers  (former 
interns)  to  report  their  ages  as  of  September  1,  1986.  The 
information  obtained  regarding  this  question  appears  in 
Table  6.12.    As  might  be  expected  of  newly  graduated 
educators,  a  clear  majority  of  both  interns  and  beginning 
teachers  (former  interns)  are  within  the  category  25  years 
of  age  or  younger. 

Interns  were  asked  approximately  how  much  time  they 
spent  in  classroom  teaching  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  results  from  this  question  appear  in  Table  6.13.  It 
would  appear  that  over  one- third  of  the  interns  had  initial 
teaching  assignments  far  exceeding  those  recommended  in  the 
Provincial  Guidelines. 

Supervising  teachers  were  also  asked  to  indicate 
approximately  how  much  time  their  interns  wr^e  currently 
teaching.     This  information  appears  in  Table  6.14.  Again, 
as  these  data  reflected  workloads  in  December  1986,  it 
appears  that,  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases.  Provincial 
Guidelines  were  not  being  adhered  to;  over  50%  of  the 
interns  were  reported  as  teaching    more  than  60%  of  the 
time. 

Item  19  asked  interns  to  indicate,  on  a  scale  from  1 
(*^not  important*^)  to  5  (^very  important),  the  role  that  six 
different  factors  played  in  the  decision  to  pursue 
internship.    A  *^no  opinion^  category  was  also  provided.  The 
percentage  frequency  distribution  of  responses  is  presented 
in  Table  6.15.     For  clarity  of  presentation,  the  combined 
frequencies  for  categories  l  and  2  and  for  categories  4  and 
5  are  also  presented. 

The  most  significant  reason  for  participating  in  the 
internship  program  related  to  the  expectation  that  it  would 
lead  to  permanent  appointment.     Furthermore,  many  took  up 
internships  because  teaching  positions  were  unavailable.  It 
\a  also  interesting  to  note  that  46%  of  the  responaents 
assigned  ratings  of  1  or  2  to  the  first  item,  suggesting 
that  gaining  experience  beyond  the  practicum  was  not  a 
significant  factor  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  this 
group. 
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Principals  of  interns  were  asked  whether  they  had  dans 
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Table  6.10 

Actual  and  Preferred  Teaching  Grade  Levels  of  Interns 

(n  =  328) 

Actual  Preferred 


Teaching  Level  f  %  f  % 


K  -  3 

94 

30 

101 

33 

4-6 

103 

33 

100 

32 

Junior  high 

70 

23 

61 

20 

Senior  high 

42 

14 

49 

16 

No  response 

19 

17 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ''no  response^  category. 


Table  6.11 


Actual  and  Preferred  Teaching  Grade  Levels  of  Beginning 
Teachers  with  Internship  Experience 
(n  =  173) 


Actual  Preferred 

Teaching  Level  f  %  f  % 

K  -  3  76  45  69  42 

4  -  6  49  29  56  34 

Junior  high  28  16  26  16 

Senior  high  15  9  15  9 

No  response                             5  —  7 


Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ''no  response'^  category. 
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Table  6.12 

Ages  of  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers  with  Internship 

Experience 

Beginning  Teachers 
Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  =  328)  (n  =  173) 


Age 

f 

% 

f 

% 

25  or  under 

234 

71 

109 

63 

26  -  30 

49 

16 

48 

28 

31  -  35 

21 

8 

10 

6 

36  and  over 

16 

6 

6 

No  Response 

8 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  •'no  response^  category. 
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Table  6.13 

Reported  Workloads  of  Interns  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Internship 
(n  =  328) 


Teaching  Load 

f 

% 

One  quarter  time 

97 

30 

Half  time 

112 

35 

Three  quarter  time 

77 

24 

Full  time 

36 

22 

No  response 

6 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only, 
excluding  the  *no  response*  category. 

that  is. 

Table 

6.14 

Supervising  Teachers'  Reports  of  Current  Workloads  of 
Interns,  Expressed  as  Percentages  of  the 
Regular  Teaching  Load 
(n  =  343) 

%  of  Regular  Teaching  Load 

f 

% 

0-19 

11 

3 

20  -  39 

40 

12 

40  -  59 

108 

32 

60  -  79 

119 

36 

80  and  over 

57 

17 

No  response 

8 

Percentages  are  based  on  valid  responses  only,  that  is, 
excluding  the  ^no  response^  category. 
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TabU  6.15 


lUasons  Provld«d  by  Intams  for  Participating  In  tha  Intamship  Prograa 

(n  <-  328) 


Parcantafta  Fraquancy 


Reason  for  Part ici«)at ion 


Rot 
Iflportant 

1 


Hora  axparianca  naadad  than  that 
proTidad  by  tha  practicuB 


31 


15 


▼•ry  Low  High 

Ifliportant       Ro         Import  anca  Isyortanca 
5         Opinion  <1*2)  (4*5) 


15 


12 


20 


h6 


32 


Hora  axparianca  vant  H  to 
incraaaa  aalf  confidanca 


24 


10 


16 


17 


31 


34 


48 


£jq>actad  Intanuhip  to  laad  to 
a  paraanant  position 


18  65 


83 


Ejqyactad  Intamship  to  baca 
a  raquiraaant  for  a 
paraaaant  position 


22 


15 


15 


27 


12 


31 


42 


I  was  of farad  a  baglnnlng 
taachar  appo infant  that  vas 
not  suit&bia 


30 


56 


32 


10 


I  vas  unable  to  obtain  a 
teaching  position 


12 


53 


15 


16 


62 
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Project.     Ninety  percent  (n  =  364)  of  the  respondents 
responded  ^yes^;  of  those,  320  further  responded  that  the 
money  would  be  utilized  at  the  school  level;  122  indicated 
that  it  would  be  used  at  the  board  level;  89  stated  that  it 
would  be  used  outside  the  system;  and  4  checked  ^other.^ 
(These  numbers  totalled  more  than  the  number  of  respondents, 
for  some  checked  multiple  categories. 


Placement,  orientation  and  Pre-service 
Preparation 

Principals  and  supervising  teachers  were  invited  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  interns  and  beginning  teachers  had 
been  placed  appropriately  in  terms  of  their  teaching 
specializations.     Supervising  teachers  ^strongly  agreed^ 
(mean  =4.03  and  SD  =  1.24  on  a  five-point  scale)  that 
interns  were  appropriately  placed.     In  response  to  a  similar 
question  regarding  the  placement  of  beginning  teachers  with 
internship  experience,  principals  gave  a  rating  of  4.03  (SD 
=  1.56)  to  this  item.     In  general  both  groups  appear  to  have 
been  appropriately  assigned. 

Item  11  asked  principals  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
formal  orientation  programs  had  been  instituted  for 
b^sginning  teachers  and,  if  so,  who  had  provided  them. 
Positive  responses  were  given  by  77%  of  the  principals. 
They  also  indicated  in  89%  of  cases  that  orientation 
programs  had  been  provided  for  interns.    The  majority  (65%) 
of  the  orientation  programs  were  provided  by  jurisdiction 
central  offices;  26%  were  organized  by  the  schools;  and  8% 
by  the  ATA. 

Principals  were  further  asked  to  rate  the  levels  of 
preparedness  for  teaching  of  'beginning  teachers  with 
internsnip  experience  and  of  those  who  die*  not  have  such 
experience.    Ratings  ranged  from  1  to  5,  with  5  being  high. 
For  both  groups,  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
seven  items  in  this  set  are  presented  in  Table  6.16. 

Table  6.16  indicates  that  principals  feel  that 
beginning  teachers  witn  internship  are  better  prepared  to 
begin  teaching  than  are  their  counterparts  without  that 
experience.    As  a  general  guide,  the  overall  means  were  4.12 
and  3.16,  respectively,  for  the  two  groups.     The  greatest 
effect  of  the  internship  experience  was  said  to  be  on  the 
development  of  classroom  management  skills. 

Supervising  teachers,  interne  and  beginning  teachers 
(former  interns)  indicated  how  well  they  felt  the  interns 
were  prepared  to  perform  certain  teaching  ski:.ls  at  the  time 
of  commencing  internship.     Responses  of  supervising  teachers 


Table  6.16 


Principals'  Ratings  of  Preparation  of  Beginning  Teachers 

With/Without  Internship 
(n  =  475) 


Beginning  Beginning 

Teachers  Teachers 

(Former  interns)  (No  Internship) 

Area  of 

Preparation                        Mean       SD  Mean  SD 


1. 

Relationships  with 
students 

4 

.  27 

0 . 78 

3  ?1 

1 

1  ft 

2. 

Relationships  with 
other  teachers 

4 

.31 

0.80 

3.26 

1. 

10 

3. 

Relationships  with 
parents 

3 

.88 

1.04 

2.73 

1. 

14 

4. 

Classroom  management 
skills 

4 

.06 

0.84 

2.92 

1. 

05 

5. 

Knowledge  of  subject 
matter 

4 

.12 

0.75 

3.38 

1. 

10 

6. 

Knowledge  of  teaching  4 
strategies 

.01 

0.84 

3.11 

1. 

01 

7. 

General  preparation 
for  teaching 

4 

.20 

0.74 

3.09 

1. 

01 

1  =  Very  poorly  prepared;  5  =  Very  well  prepared 
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regarding  intern  preparation  are  presented  in  Table  6* 17. 
The  results  of  interns'  and  beginning  teachers'  self -reports 
are  presented  in  Table  6 .IS.     In  each  case,  responses  were 
based  on  a  five-point  scale  from  1  ^very  poorly  prepared''  to 
5  ^very  well  prepared. '^ 

Supervising  teachers  reported  that  interns  were 
generally  well  prepared.     On  the  other  hand,  items  receiving 
the  lowest  scores  were:     ''group  studei.ts  for  instruction,'' 
"diagnose  learner  needs,"  "use  pacing  techniques,"  "arrange 
classroom  learning  environment"  and  "accommodate  individual 
student  differences."    Even  so,  all  but  one  skill  level 
received  mean  ratings  above  the  scale  mean  of  3. 

Table  6.18  indicates  that  interns  agreed  substantially 
with  supervising  teachers.     In  addition,  they  felt  concern 
about  their  ability  to  "diagnose  learner  needs"  and  "report 
student  progress."    Beginning  teachers  with  internship 
experience  felt  more  positive  in  all  cases.     It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  internship 
experience  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  neophytes' 
confidence  about  their  entering  skill  levels. 

A  similar  item  was  used  in  the  1985-86  study.  Overall 
ratings  were  similar,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  beginning 
teachers  in  that  study  rated  their  overall  level  of 
preparedness  at  3.44  (SD  =  .74),  whereas  the  mean  for 
beginning  teachers  with  internship  was  3.98  (SD  =  .75). 
This  again  lends  weight  to  the  belief  that  the  internship 
has  a  beneficial  effect  on  feelings  of  preparedness  for 
teaching. 

The  fact  that  supervising  teachers  reported  somewhat 
higher  ratings  for  last  year's  interns  in  a  number  of  areas 
may  suggest  that  they  are  more  discriminating.    More  likely 
this  just  reflects  the  fact  that  current  evaluations  were 
conducted  much  earlier  in  the  school  year,  that  is,  about 
December  this  year  versus  April  last  year. 


Supervision  and  Evaluation  of  Interns 

Item  25  sought  from  principals  and  super\'ising  teachers 
information  about  which  personnel,  other  than  supervising 
teachers,  were  and  ought  to  be  utilized  in  internship 
supervision.    I.  summary  of  the  responses  of  principals  is 
presented  in  Table  6.19.     Both  "actual"  and  "preferred" 
responses  ranged  from  1,  "very  little  involvement*^  to  5,  "a 
great  deal  of  involvement." 

A  similar  item  was  designed  for  supervising  teachers. 
In  this  case,  however,  provision  was  made  to  permit  a 
response  suggesting  "no  involvement,"  resulting  in  a 
six-point  scale  ranging  from  1,  "no  involvement"  to  5,  "a 
great  deal  of  involvement."    Responses  of  this  group  are 
presented  in  Table  6.10. 
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Table  6.17 

Supervising  Teachers'  Perceptions  of  Interns' 
Preparedness  in  Specific  Teaching  Skills 

(n  =  3^3) 


Teaching  Skill 


Level  of  Preparedness 
Mean  SD 


Handle  classroom  routines 
Control  students 
Give  instructions 
Specify  objectives 
Select  content 

Organize  material 
Develop  lesson  plan 
Develop  unit  plan 
Present  information 
Explain  content 

Use  questioning  techniques 
Use  pacing  techniques 
Summarize  content 
Utilize  instructional  media 
Establish  rapport  with  students 

Motivate  students 

Accommodate  individual  student 

differences 
Encourage  student  participation 
Work  with  other  staff 
Group  students  for  instruction 

Arrange  classroom  learning  environment 
Diagnose  learner  needs 
Prepare  classroom  tests 
Evaluate  student  progress 
Report  student  progress 

Perform  tasks  of  teaching  (overall) 


3.46 

1  13 

3.35 

1.08 

3.63 

0.98 

3.62 

0.99 

3.52 

1 . 05 

3.87 

0.93 

3.92 

1.08 

3.49 

1.40 

3.69 

0.99 

3.66 

1 . 03 

3.42 

1. 12 

3.15 

1.19 

3.45 

1.11 

3.66 

1.13 

4.02 

1.01 

3.75 

1.00 

3.28 

1.15 

3.87 

0.94 

3.99 

1. 12 

2.98 

1.44 

3.28 

1.35 

3.09 

1.26 

3.23 

1.35 

3.52 

1.  07 

3.50 

1.  16 

3.69 

0.99 

1  =  Very  poorly  prepared;  5  =  Very  well  prepared 
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Table  6.18 

Perceptions  of  Interns  and  Beginning  Teachers  (Former 
Intc»rns)  ot  Their  Own  Preparef'ness  in  Specific 

Teaching  Skills 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 

Interns  Interns) 
(n  =  328)  (n  =  173) 

Teaching    SkUI  Mean      SD  Mean  SD 


Handle  classroom  routines 

3 

.62 

0. 

91 

3 

.95 

0. 

89 

Control  students 

3 

.47 

0. 

89 

3 

.98 

0. 

81 

Give  instructions 

3 

.84 

0. 

78 

4 

.04 

0. 

71 

Specify  objectives 

3 

.  79 

0 . 

88 

3 

.  83 

0. 

86 

Select  content 

3 

.  42 

0. 

98 

3 

c  69 

0. 

89 

Organize  material 

3 

.86 

0 . 

85 

4 

.  03 

0 . 

76 

Develop  lesson  plans 

4 

.22 

0 . 

79 

4 

•  24 

0 . 

74 

Develop  unit  plans 

3 

.69 

1. 

03 

3 

.86 

0. 

91 

Present  information 

3 

.94 

0. 

72 

4 

.06 

0. 

65 

cixpiaxn  conuenu 

J 

Q  A 

U  • 

/y 

.  yo 

u . 

/  Z 

Use  questioning  technic[ues 

3 

.63 

0. 

91 

3 

.90 

0. 

85 

Use  pacing  techniques 

3 

.32 

0. 

93 

3 

.69 

0. 

87 

Summarize  content 

3 

.59 

0. 

80 

3 

.69 

0. 

78 

Utilize  instructional  media 

3 

.58 

0. 

98 

3 

.76 

0. 

93 

Establish  rapport  with  students 

4 

.31 

0. 

82 

4 

.35 

0. 

73 

Motivate  students 

3 

.84 

0. 

91 

3 

.92 

0. 

69 

Accommodate  individual  student 

3 

.36 

0. 

99 

3 

.50 

0. 

98 

differences 

Encourage  student  participation 

3 

.90 

0. 

81 

4 

.01 

0. 

72 

Work  with  other  staff 

4 

.02 

0. 

93 

4 

.21 

0. 

84 

Group  students  for  instruction 

3 

.32 

0. 

91 

3 

.52 

0. 

96 

Arrange  classroom  learning 

3 

.40 

0. 

92 

3 

.65 

0. 

97 

environment 

Diagnose  learner  needs 

3 

.12 

0. 

94 

3 

.41 

0. 

97 

Prepare  classroom  tests 

3 

.50 

0. 

99 

3 

.71 

0. 

85 

Evaluate  student  progress 

3 

.48 

0. 

95 

3 

.68 

0. 

84 

Report  student  progress 

3 

.32 

0. 

99 

3 

.66 

0. 

98 

Perform  tasks  of  teaching 

3 

.69 

0. 

70 

3 

.98 

0. 

75 

(overall) 


1  =  Very  poorly  prepared;  5  =  Very  well  prepared 
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Tfblt  6.19 

Actual  mad  Preferred  Supervisory  Aseietenee  for  Interns >        Reported  hf  Prin'^lpals 


Actual 

Desired 

Personnel 

N 

Mean 

SO 

N 

Mean 

SD 

1.  Teachers  other  than  supervising 
teachers 

405 

3.05 

1.12 

393 

3.36 

1.11 

2.  Administrators  in  jour  school 

412 

3.64 

1.05 

402 

3.80 

0.98 

3.  Cantral  Office  parsonnel  in 
your  school  system 

405 

2.40 

1.15 

389 

2.68 

1.18 

4.  Alberta  Education  Regional  Office 
p^vrsonnel 

408 

1.38 

1.09 

395 

1.71 

1.48 

1  «  Very  little  InrolYeflMnti  5  -  Involved  s  great  desl. 


Table  6.20 

Actual  and  Preferred  Supervisory  Assistance  for  Interns,  as  Reported  by  Supervising  Tesci.sr.. 


Actual  Desired  , 

n  Mean  SD  N  Mean  SD 


1. 

Teachers  other  than  supervising 
teachers 

340 

3 

62 

1 

.18 

323 

3 

90 

1 

.01 

2. 

Administrators  in  your  school 

335 

3 

65 

1 

60 

320 

4 

00 

0 

95 

3. 

Central  Office  parsonnel  in 
your  school  system 

330 

2 

24 

1 

47 

319 

2 

78 

1 

45 

4. 

Alberta  education  Regional  Office 
personnel 

323 

0 

84 

1 

08 

317 

1. 

67 

1 

48 

0  •  Ro  Involvement i  5  ^  A  Great  Deal  of  Involvement. 
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Table  6.19  indicates  that,  further  to  the  role 
performed  by  the  supervising  teachers,  principals  saw 
administrators  and  other  teachers  as  playing  an  important 
role.    A  lesssr  role  vas  assigned  to  central  office 
personnel  and  Alberta  Education  Regional  Office  personnel. 
In  all  cases,  somewhat  greater  involvement  by  all  groups  was 
seen  as  desirable.     Examination  of  Table  6.20  suggests  a 
pattern  of  responses  from  supervising  teachers  similai  to 
that  provided  by  principals.    At  the  same  time,  both  groups 
viewed  the  supervisory  function  as  residing  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  school  personnel. 

An  associated  item  addressed  the  problem  of  who  should 
be  responsible  for  assessment  of  interns.     The  format  fcr 
this  item  was  similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  question. 
A  summary  of  both  groups'  responses  on  a  six-point  scale  is 
presented  in  Table  6.21.     Both  principals  and  supervising 
teachers  considered  that  assessment  is  also  largely  a  task 
for  in-school  personnel  and  that,  generally,  more  input  from 
all  groups  would  be  desirable. 

A  third  question  about  supervision  was  directed  toward 
interns  and  beginning  teachers  (former  interns) .     Item  27 
invited  them  to  indicate  their  degrees  of  concern  about 
certain  aspects  of  induction  into  the  profession  and  the 
extent  to  which  assistance  in  these  areas  was  available. 
Responses  to  this  item  are  summarized  in  Table  6.22. 
Responses  were  on  five-point  scales  in  which  1  indicated 
^very  little^  concern  or  help  available  and  5  indicated 
^very  great^  concern  or  assistance  available. 

None  of  the  items  aroused  major  concern  for  current 
interns.     Furthermore,  help  appears  to  have  been  available 
in  all  areas.    The  level  of  concern  among  beginning  teachers 
with  internship  was  somewhat  higher  in  all  areas,  but  they 
also  reported  being  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  that  they 
desired. 

Comparison  of  data  collected  on  this  item  with  that 
obtained  in  the  previous  study  highlights  the  presence  of 
lower  levels  of  concern  among  interns  in  the  second  year  ot 
the  program.     Those  in  the  second  year  also  reported 
generally  higher  levels  of  help  available.  Apparently, 
experience  with  the  program  has  led  to  the  development  of 
improved  methods  for  dealing  with  concerns  of  interns. 

The  interns  and  the  beginning  teachers  with  internship 
experience  responded  to  a  set  of  17  items  related  to  their 
current  assignments.     In  each  case,  a  five-point  r^rxle  of  1, 
^very  dissatisfied^  ;.o  5,  ''very  satisfied^  was  used.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  f  ^J.     Beth  groups  were 
highly  satisfied  about  many  aspects  of  their  current 
assignments.     The  exception  related  to  salary  for  interns— • 
both  groups  gave  this  relatively  low  ratings.    These  results 
were  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  Phase  One  study. 
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TabU  6.21 

Actial  and  Prafcrrad  Involvement  of  Personnel  in  Assessment  of  the  Intern 


Actual  Desired 


Supervising  Supervising 
Principals  Teacher Principals  Teachers 


H     Mean     SD  N     Mean     SD  N     Mean     SD         N     Mean  SD 


1. 

One  supervising  teacher 

only 

366 

3 

.39 

1 

.81 

* 

350 

3 

.34 

1 

.80 

* 

2. 

Two  teachers 

346 

2 

.71 

1 

.69 

319 

2 

.80 

1 

.73 

327 

2 

.87 

1 

.66 

298 

3 

,07 

1 

.61 

3. 

Several  teachers 

376 

2 

85 

1 

64 

330 

2 

.16 

1 

.70 

362 

3 

06 

1 

66 

314 

2 

.53 

1 

66 

4. 

An  adfflinistrstor  In 

your  school 

407 

3 

95 

1 

10 

336 

3 

76 

1 

38 

394 

3 

98 

1 

12 

318 

4 

03 

1 

18 

5. 

A  Centrsl  Office 
representative  from 
jour  system 

403 

1 

82 

1 

42 

331 

1 

53 

1 

65 

391 

2 

12 

a 

47 

316 

2 

09 

1 

72 

6. 

An  Alberta  Education 
Regional  Office 
representative 

404 

0. 

90 

0. 

72 

324 

0. 

64 

1. 

01 

387 

1. 

22 

1. 

02 

315 

1. 

17 

1. 

37 

0  -  Not  used  at  slli  5  «  Used  a  great  desl. 


*This  item  was  not  asked  of  supervising  teachers 
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TtbU  6.22 

Concsnu  of  Xnt«ms  and  B«iinnint  T«aeh«rs  (ForiMr  Interns)  and  the 
Extant  of  Assistanca  Availabla 


Extant  of  Coneam 


Extant  of  Assistance  Available 


Aspect 


Interna 

(n  -  328) 

Mean  SD 


Baiinning 
Teachers 

(Former 
Interns) 

<n  -  173) 

Mean  SD 


Xntams 

<n  -  328) 

Mean  SD 


Bag inn ins 
Teachers 

(Former 
Interns ) 
(n  -  173) 

Mean  SD 


3. 


6. 


Underatanding  tha  philosophy  of 
the  achool 

Learning  school  routlnaa 

Availability  of  an  experienced 
teacher  or  teachers  to  discuss 
problams  related  to  teaching 

Vnderatanding  the  expectations  of 
the  achool  regarding  tha  role  and 
functions  of  a  beginning  teacher 


2.29  1.53 

2.73  1.68 
2.61  1.82 


Availability  of  ^iforaal  evaluation     2.84  1.60 

by  principal  or  other  atxpervisory 

personnel 


Availability  of  feedback  on 
specific  aspacta  (strategies, 
techniques,  etc.)  of  teaching 


2  54  1.46 

3.04  1.50 
3.19  1.64 


2.89    1.55         3.24  1.53 


3.24  1.58 


2.93    1.66  3.32  1.52 


4.11  0.97 

4.23  0.92 
4.42  0.95 


3.72  1.25 

3.94  1.11 
4.21  1.10 


3.69    I.IA  3.66  1.19 


3.71     1.30  3.75  1.32 


3.77    1.24         3.81  1.20 


On  "extent  of  concern''  and  ''extent  of  assistance  available"  items,  1  -  Very  little  and  5  -  Very  great. 
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Table  6.23 


Interns'  and  Beginning  Teachers' (Former  Interns)  satisfaction 
with  Aspects  of  Current  Assignments 


Assignment  Aspect 


Interns 
(n  =  328) 
Mean 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  173) 


1. 

Assignment  to  this 
particular  school 

4 

.58 

0 

.78 

4 

.40 

0 

.84 

2. 

Supervisor!  assistance 
provided  by  administrators 

4 

.08 

0 

.95 

3 

.94 

1 

.06 

3. 

Supervisory  assistance 
provided  by  teacher (s) 

4 

.19 

1 

.03 

3 

.99 

1 

.01 

4. 

Orientation  to  the  community 

3 

.63 

0 

.98 

3 

.64 

0 

.96 

5. 

Orientation  to  the  school 

4 

.  18 

0 

.87 

3 

.99 

1 

.08 

6. 

Orientation  to  the  classroom 

4 

.24 

0 

.83 

4 

.  00 

0 

.98 

7. 

Orientation  to  courses  taught 

3 

.83 

1 

.  00 

3 

.  63 

1 

04 

8. 

Opportunities  for  observation 

3 

.94 

1 

.  12 

3 

.47 

1 

.  10 

9. 

Variety  of  teaching 
opport un  i  t  i  e  s 

4 

.28 

0 

.91 

4 

.  15 

0 

.  86 

10. 

Professional  development 
opportunities 

4 

.34 

0. 

.90 

4 

.  17 

0 

.  97 

by  others 

3 , 

.  68 

1 . 

08 

3. 

83 

1. 

01 

12. 

Relationships  with  teachers 

4. 

59 

0. 

64 

4. 

46 

0. 

80 

13. 

Relationships  with  support 
staff 

4. 

54 

0. 

67 

4. 

41 

0. 

81 

14. 

Non-teaching  tasks  assigned 

4. 

17 

0. 

86 

4. 

07 

0. 

93 

15. 

Salary 

2. 

28 

0. 

98 

3. 

11 

1. 

31 

16. 

Extracurricular  tasks 
assigned 

4. 

08 

0. 

80 

3. 

93 

0. 

91 

17. 

Overall  growth  in 
teaching  performance 

4. 

34 

0. 

79 

4. 

14 

0. 

96 

1  =  Very  dissatisfied;  5  =  Very  satisfied 
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Item  29  asked  interns  to  evaluate  eight  aspects  of 
supervisory  assistance  in  terms  of  actual  amount  received 
and  that  which  they  would  have  preferred.     Ratings  from  0, 
^none'^  to  5,  ''high*'  were  used.    As  Table  6.24  shows,  interns 
would  have  preferred  more  supervisory  assistance  in  all 
areas  than  they  actually  received.    The  largest  differences 
appeared  in  ''general  feedback  on  my  teaching'^  and 
'^evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  students.*' 

A  further  item  asked  interns  to  state  the  amount  of 
assistance  provided  by  various  people  and  the  amount  they 
would  have  preferred.    Again,  responses  ranged  from  0, 
'^none*'  to  5  ''high*';  they  are  summarized  in  Table  6.25.  Most 
supervisory  assistance  was  provided  by  supervising  teach^^rs. 
Principals  and  vice  principals  were  ranked  second  and  *'other 
teachers*'  third.     In  all  cases,  the  preference  was  for  more 
supervisory  assistance,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
forms  of  assistance  sought  were  not  specified. 


Administration  of  the  Internship  Program 

In  terms  of  general  administration  of  the  program, 
principals  were  asked  to  respond  to  20  items  relating  to 
effects  on  the  schools  and  arrangements  relating  to  the 
experiences  provided  for  interns.     Responses  ranged  from  1, 
^strongly  disagree*'  to  5,  *'strongly  agree*';  a  *'can't  tell*' 
category  was  also  included.    Results  of  analysis  of  these 
items  are  presented  in  Table  6.26.     For  clarity  of 
presentation,  sums  of  categories  1  and  2  and  of  categories  4 
and  5  are  also  displayed. 

As  Table  6.26  indicates,  80%  or  more  of  the  principals 
*'agreed^^  or  *'strongly  agreed*'  about  the  following  matters: 

1.  intern  placement  was  appropriate; 

2.  the  presence  of  the  intern  had  a  positive  effect 
on  student  learning; 

3.  the  school  was  provided  with  adequate  information 
regarding  the  program; 

4.  supervision  of  interns  is  adequate; 

5.  policy  for  induction  of  interns  is  in  place; 

6.  policy  for  gradual  induction  is  appropriate; 

7.  policy  regarding  gradual  induction  is  being 
adhered  to; 

8.  interns  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  interact 
with  parents; 

9.  interns  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  teachers r 

10.  adequate  formal  assessment  is  provided;  and 

11.  adequate  informal  assessment  is  provided. 

There  was  also  very  little  concern  about  the  impact  of 
the  program  on  the  workload  of  teachers  and  administrators, 
and  criteria  for  selection  of  interns  were  thought  to  be 
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Table  6.24 

Ratings  by  Interns  of  Actual  and  Preferred  Amounts  of 
Supervisory  Assistance 
(n  =  328) 


Actual  Preferred 


Supervisory  Assistance  Mean      SD  Mean  SD 


1. 

General  feedback  on 
teaching 

2 

.82 

1.29 

3. 

65 

1. 

.03 

2. 

Planning  for  instruction 

2 

.86 

1.35 

3. 

30 

1. 

15 

3. 

Effective  teaching 
strategies/methods 

3 

.14 

1.25 

3. 

65 

1. 

10 

4. 

Evaluation  and  diagnosis 
of  students 

3 

.02 

1.31 

3. 

66 

1. 

09 

5. 

Discipline  and  classroom 
management 

3 

.00 

1.37 

3. 

43 

1. 

33 

6. 

Administrative  duties 

2 

.58 

1.33 

2. 

92 

1. 

25 

7. 

Subject  area  knowledge 

2 

.97 

1.38 

3. 

48 

1. 

29 

8. 

Managing  time  effectively 

2 

.58 

1.46 

3. 

10 

1. 

42 

0  =  None;  5  =  High. 
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Table  6.25 

Actual  and  Preferred  Extent  of  Supervisory  Assistance 
Provided  to  Interns  by  Personnel 
(n  =  299) 


Personnel 


Actual 
Mean  SO 


Preferred 
Mean  SO 


1. 

Supervising  teacher (s) 

3. 

14 

1. 

42 

3. 

44 

1. 

26 

2. 

Other  teachers  in  this 
school 

90 

1. 

51 

2. 

38 

1. 

50 

3. 

Other  teachers  outside 
the  school 

0. 

79 

1. 

24 

1. 

41 

1. 

47 

4. 

Principal  and/or  vice- 
principal 

2. 

33 

1. 

45 

2. 

88 

1. 

31 

5. 

Consultants ,  supervisors 
from  central  office 

1. 

50 

1. 

51 

2. 

15 

1. 

46 

6. 

School  counsellor 

0. 

89 

1. 

37 

1. 

48 

1. 

59 

7. 

Regional  office  consultant 

0. 

58 

1. 

19 

1. 

37 

1. 

49 

0  =  None;  5  =  High. 
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T«bl«  6.26 

Prlnclpsls'  Psresptlons  IUs«rdlnt  AdalnKtratlvc  Ajpcets 
of  th«  Intanuhlp  Pr-tftran 
(n  -  445) 


Rasponjss  in  P«rccnt«8cs 


Strongly  Stronsl7 
Can't    Dlsogrco  Agroe         Disagree  Agree 

?a  i  i  1       2       3        4        5  li-2  3i-k  Mean 


1.  The  internship  prograa  is  substantiallr 
Increasing  the  workload  of  the  school's 
administration 


26      31      25      13  5 


57 


18 


2.40 


2.  The  internship  prograa  is  substantiallr 
Increesing  the  voridoad  of  other 
teachers  in  the  school 


25      34      20      14  4 


59 


18 


2.46 


3.  The  intern's  pleceaent  ves  eppropriete 
to  his /bar  teaching  spec  ieliset  ion 


2        4      10      34  49 


83 


4.25 


4.  Alberto  Educetion  criterie  for  selecting 
interns  ere  known  to  bo 


9        9      11      27  39 


18  63 


3.82 


5.  Alberto  Educetion  selection  criterie 
for  interns  w«re  eppropriete 


20 


2       1      n      36  30 


63 


4.14 


6.  Alberto  Educetion  criterie  for  selecting 
interns  were  adhered  to 


26 


1        1        7      26  40 


66 


4.37 


7.  The  intern  wes  well  prepered  for 

teechlng  when  he/she  entered  the  prograa 


2       7      29      39  22 


61 


3.73 


8.  The  presence  of  the  intern  is  having  e 
positive  ii^act  on  student  leemlng 


1        3        9      34  50 


84 


4.33 


9.  The  school  wes  provided  with  adequate 
InfcraatioQ  ragerdlng  the  internship 
prograa 


1        3        8      34  53 


87 


4.36 


10.  Training  for  the  supervising  teacher (s) 
wes  edequate 


7      15      31      30  14 


22 


44 


3.30 


11.  There  is  adequate  supervision  of  the 
intern  in  mf  school 


2        6      40  50 


90 


4.41 


12.  Poller  regerdlng  gradual  induction  of 
interns  into  clessroon  teechlng  has 
b«en  esteblished 


1       5      12      35  45 


80 


4.20 


13.  The  poller  regerdlng  gradual  induction 
into  class rooa  teechlng  is  eppropriete 


2       3      13      38  43 


81 


4.18 


14.  The  poller  regerdlng  gradual  induction  into  3 
class rooai  teaching  is  being  adhered  to 


2        2      10      36  48 


84 


4.29 


15.  The  intern  is  being  given  sufficient 
opportunitr  to  interact  with  parents 


1        1       11       43  43 


86 


4.27 


16.  The  intern  is  being  given  sufficient 
opportunitr  to  interect  with  the 
nitr 


1       5      2^      4  29 


69 


3.95 


1 7 .  Arrangeaents  are  in  piece  to  provide 
the  intern  sufficient  opportunitr  to 
work  with  e  verietr  of  teechers 


1        4        7      33  55 


88  4.41 
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T«bl«  6.26  (Continued) 


Responses  in  Percentag** 


Can't 
Tell 

Strongly 
Disagree 

1  2 

3 

4 

Strongly 
Agree 

S 

Disagree 

1+2 

Agree 

3+A 

Mean 

18. 

Arran^MMnts  are  in  place  to  provide 

intern's  performance  throughout  the 
internship 

1 

1  1 

6 

kO 

51 

2 

91 

19. 

Arrangements  are  in  place  to  provide 
performance  throughout  the  internship 

2 

1 

S 

39 

53 

1 

92 

k.kl 

20. 

The  internship  program  is  adequately 
funded 

19 

9  12 

13 

23 

25 

21 

MS 

3.52 
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reasonably  clear,  generally  appropriate,  and  generally 
adhered  to — although  for  some  this  latter  issue  remained  a 
problem  area.    Major  concerns  related  to  adequacy  of  program 
funding  and  training  for  supervising  teachers. 

Results  from  the  first-year  study  indicated  a  very 
similar  pattern  of  responses.    A  few  differences  may  be 
noted,  however.     First,  there  was  a  slight  shift  toward 
stronger  agreement  that  Alberta  Education  criteria  for 
selecting  interns  are  known;  the  mean  for  1986-87  was  3.82, 
compared  i/ith  3.57  for  the  previous  year.     Second,  on  the 
matter  of  adequacy  of  information,  the  overall  mean  also 
shifted  in  the  direction  of  stronger  agreement  (4.36  versus 
3.91);  apparently,  principals  felt  they  were  being  provided 
with  more  adequate  information  about  the  internship  program 
in  the  second  year  than  they  were  in  the  first.     Third,  a 
shift  in  means  from  2.88  to  3.30  for  item  10  suggests  some 
improvement  in  training  provided  for  supervising  teachers, 
although — with  the  exception  of  items  1  and  2,  both  of  which 
are  of  n  different  order — this  item  still  received  the 
lowest  rating  of  all  aspects  of  administration  investigated. 
Other  items  continued  to  receive  relatively  low  ratings  in 
1986-87:     item  7,  ''the  intern  was  well  prepared  when  he/she 
entered  the  program*'  (mean  =  3.73);  item  16,  ^the  intern  is 
being  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  interact  with  the 
community*'  (mean  =  3.95);  and  item  10,  ^'the  internship 
program  is  adequately  funded*'  (mean  =  3.52).  Greater 
percentages  of  respondents  expressed  disagreement  than 
agreement  with  items  1  and  2,  revealing  a  general  perception 
that  thii  internship  is  not  substantially  increasing 
workloads  in  the  schools.     These  two  ratings  were  virtually 
unchanged  from  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Item  32  asked  supervising  teachers  to  respond  to  a  set 
of  six  general  items  rr^garding  their  interns  and  th-?.  effects 
of  the  program  on  workloads  and  professional  development. 
The  scales  ranged  from  1-5,  with  1  indicating  ^'scrongly 
disagree*'  and  5  indicating  *'strongly  agree.*' 

The  first  three  items  in  Table  6.27  indicate  that 
supervising  teachers  were  well  prepared  and  that  there  were 
more  than  adequate  opportunities  for  in-service  training  for 
interns.    The  supervising  teachers  strongly  agreed  with  the 
item  on  the  intern's  ability  to  interact  effectively  with 
other  members  of  staff.    The  supervising  teachers  also 
agreed  that  they  had  benefited  from  the  program  through 
improved  teaching  and  supervision  skills,     it  would  appear 
from  the  neutral  response  (mean  =  2.68)  that  the  benefits 
outweighed  the  work  involved. 

In  general  these  responses  accord  with  tUose  elicited 
in  the  previous  year.    Changes  in  two  items  were  in  a 
positive  direction:     in-service  opportunities  for  interns 
appear  to  have  increased  (mean  =  3.96  vs.  4.14);  and 
supervisory  skills  of  supervising  teachers  improved  (mean  = 
3.45  vs.  3.73) . 
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Table  6.27 

Supervising  Teachers'  Perceptions  of  Interns'  Preparedness 
and  of  Effects  of  Internship  on  Workloads  and 
Professional  Development 
(n  =  343) 


Aspect  Mean  SD 


1. 

The  intern  was  well  prepared  for 
ueacning  au  une  uiine  or  einpioymenu 

3 

.97 

1. 

16 

2. 

The  intern  interacts  effectively  with 
other  meabers  of  staff 

4 

.43 

0. 

92 

3. 

There  is  adequate  opportunity  for 
in-service  training  of  the  intern 

4 

.14 

1. 

13 

4. 

The  internship  program  is  adding 
siibstantially  to  my  workload 

2 

.63 

1. 

26 

5. 

My  own  teaching  skills  are  improving 
as  a  result  of  participating  in  the 
internship  program 

3 

.40 

1. 

23 

6. 

My  supervision  skills  (e.g., 
conferencing,  evaluating, 
communicating)  are  being  enhanced 
as  a  result  of  participation  in 
the  internship  program 

3 

.73 

1. 

1-: 

1  =  strongly  disagree;  5  =  Strongly  agree 
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Policy  Alternatives 

Previous  evaluation  studies  had  highlighted  certain 
aspects  of  the  internship  program  as  matters  of  major 
concern.    The  evaluation  team  therefore  devised  a  series  of 
policy  alternatives  and  submitted  these  to  all  four  groups. 
These  policy  issues  and  associated  responses  from  this 
(questionnaire  study  are  presented  below. 

1.  Major  concerns  for  all  who  were  involved  in  the 
internship  program  were  to  determine  whether  internship 
should  be  compulsory  or  voluntary  and  whether  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  university  teacher  education  program  or 
subsequent  to  the  university  teacher-education  program. 
Normally  this  program  results  in  the  B.Ed,  degree,  but 
certification  is  also  granted  to  holders  of  other  degrees 
who  complete  the    niversity's  after-degree  teacher 
certification  requirements.    The  first  four  sub-items  of 
question  j3  elicited  responses  from  all  groups  about  these 
questions.     The  item  was  also  designed  to  distinguish 
patterns  for  elementary  and  secondary  teacher  education 
groups;  however,  respondents  did  not  differentiate  between 
elementary  and  secondary  preparation  programs.  Responses 
are  summarized  in  Tables  6.28  and  6.28a.* 

The  data  indicate  that  the  majority  of  respondents  saw 
the  current  arrangements  as  appropriate — that  is,  a 
voluntary  internship  after  the  completion  of  university 
training.    Nevertheless,  there  was  some  support  for  all 
other  possible  arrangements.     For  example,  more  than  50%  of 
the  principals  favored  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship. 
Beginning  teachers  with  internship  were  less  positive  and 
tended  to  lean  toward  having  it  included  in  the  B.Ed, 
program.    This  position  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  internship  presently  lengthens  th^  time  before 
beginning  teachers  can  enter  teaching. 

2.  On  the  matter  of  whether  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  be  introduced  to  require  assignment  of  all  beginning 
teachers  to  highly  competent  supervising  teachers,  the 
respondent  groups  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Although 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  were  favorably 
disposed  to  this  idea,  no  consensus  was  reached. 

3.  It  was  further  suggested  that  beginning  teachers 
might  be  given  reduced  teaching  loads.     Again,  there  was 
little  support  for  this  notion.    Apparently  most  respondents 
felt  that  teachers  are  ready  to  assume  full  teaching  loads 
upon  entry  into  the  profession* 

4.  A  final  alternative  involved  the  possibility  of 
discontinuing  the  internship  program.    Tables  6.28  and  6.28a 


^Tables  with  rhe  designation  "^l"  following  the  number 
are  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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T«ble  6.28 

Perc«nt«8«s  of  Asr««iMnt  and  Dissgrsaoent  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    Schooi-Besed  Personnel) 


Principels 
(n  -  475) 


Supervising  Teecheri 
(n  -  343) 


Interns 
(n  -  328) 


Beginning  Teechers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  •  173) 


Alt 'amative 


Disegree  Agree 


Disegree  Agree 


)isegree  Agree 


Disegree  Agree 


1.  Continue  optional 
post 'B.Ed, 
internship 


15 
15 


70 
64 


16 
15 


66 
60 


24 
2m 


56 
54 


23 
19 


51 
53 


2.  Introduce  coopulsory    E        29  52 
post-B.Ed.  S        27  50 

internship 


38 
36 


41 
40 


41 
38 


37 
37 


43 
42 


37 
3« 


3.  Introduce  optional  E  37  34 
internship  es  pert  S  39  34 
of  the  B.Ed,  program 


39 
38 


32 
31 


40 
38 


33 
32 


41 
38 


33 
36 


4.  Introduce  compulsov^  E  33  46 
internship  es  pert  S  32  44 
of  the  B.Ed,  program 


40 
38 


38 
38 


40 
38 


41 
42 


37 
37 


42 
41 


5.  Assign  beginning 
teechers  to  highly 
competent  super- 
visors 


26 
25 


54 
52 


27 
26 


55 
54 


20 
18 


62 
61 


31 
34 


51 
46 


6.  Reduce  teeching 
loed  of  beginning 
teachers 


44 

43 


34 

32 


43 
38 


36 
3i 


26 
24 


44 

43 


40 

37 


36 
34 


7.  Discontinue  current      E       88  3 
internship  program       S       86  5 


79 
75 


70 
68 


11 
11 


74 

72 


8 

11 


Disagree  «  X  aither  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disegree;  Agree  «  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
E  •  Elementary {  S  «  Secondery 
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Clearly  indicate  respondents'  disagreement  with  this 
suggestion,  although  the  interns  and  beginning  teachers  with 
internship  experience  were  less  enthusiastic  about  its 
merits  than  were  principals  and  supervising  teachers. 

5.  Item  34  elicited  opinions  from  all  groups  about 
when  permanent  certification  should  be  granted.  The 
responses  to  this  item  are  summarized  in  Tables  6.29  and 
6.29a.     Interns  and  beginning  teachers  with  internship 
experience  clearly  favored  certification  after  one  year  of 
internship  and  a  further  year  of  satisfactory  teaching. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  supervising  teachers  also 
favored  this  plan  and  one-third  considered  that  permanent 
certification  should  follow  internship  plus  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching.     Principals  were  almost  evenly 
divided  on  the  last  two  alternatives. 

6.  Questions  regarding  salary  and  salary  credit  were 
also  addressed.    Table  6.30  indicates  that  the  most  common 
response  was  that  the  salary  for  interns  should  be  set  at 
about  75%  of  that  of  beginning  teachers.    Table  6.31 
indicates  that  approximately  half  of  the  respondents  also 
felt  that  partial  credit  for  experience  should  be  included 
in  the  salary  grid;  however,  a  fairly  high  percentage  chose 
the  full-credit  option. 

7.  Item  36  asked  respondents  to  state  their  attitudes 
about  the  appropriate  extent  of  responsibility  of  various 
groups  for  establishing  internship  program  policy  and 
guidelines.    Responses  to  this  item  are  summarized  in  Table 
6.32.    According  to  the  respondents,  school  systems  and 
Alberta  Education  should  play  major  roles  in  such  decisions, 
and  all  groups  should  be  involved  to  some  extent. 

8.  Respondents  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  various  groups  should  be  involved  in  administering 
the  program.     Inspection  of  Table  6.33  strongly  supports  the 
opinion  that  this  should  be  largely  a  responsibility  of 
school  systems. 

9.  Opinions  regarding  the  optimum  length  of  the 
internship  were  addressed  in  item  38,  and  these  results  are 
presented  in  Table  6.34.    Weight  of  opinion  favored  a  full 
year,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  15%  of  the  interns  and  25% 
of  the  beginning  teachers  with  internship  experience  felt  a 
half-year  to  be  sufficient. 

10.  The  matter  of  an  optimum  teaching  load  for  interns 
at  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  internship  was  also 
probed  with  all  respondent  groups.    Table  6.35  summar5':es 
the  responses  to  this  item.     For  the  most  part,  gradual 
induction  peaking  at  about  80%  of  full-time  load  was 
recommended.    Although  a  few  respondents  preferred  heavy 
assignments  at  the  beginning  the  program,  this  was  uncommon. 

,4 
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TabU  6.29 

Percentages  of  Agreement  and  Disacreement  vith  Alternatives  for  Pennsner.c  Certification 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Personnel) 


Altemat  ives 
for 
Permanent 
Certification 


Principals 
(n  -  *75) 

Disagree  Agree 


Supervising  Teachers 
(n  «  343) 

D  isagree  Agree 


Interns 
(n  -  323) 

Disagree  Agree 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  »  173) 

Disagree  Agree 


Folloving  satisfactory 

completion  of 
internship 


75 


15 


6?  18 


38  42 


50  29 


Folloving  internship 
and  one  year  of 
satisfactory  teaching 


29 


52 


24  60 


8  81 


11  77 


Folloving  internship 
and  tvo  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 


32 


55 


43  35 


78 


70  9 


Disagree  «  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree!  Agree  «  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Table  6.30 


Preferences  about  Salary  of  Interns 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Percentage 
of  Beginning 
Teacher's 
Salary  that 
Interns 

Should  Receive 

Principals 
(n  =  475) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 
% 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
( Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  173) 
% 

25% 

1 

2 

2 

5 

50% 

24 

21 

7 

11 

75% 

72 

70 

85 

78 

100% 

3 

7 

7 

7 

Table  6.31 


Prefp.rences  abor*:  Salary  Grid  Credit  for  Internship  Experience 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Amount  of 
Salary  Grid 
Credit 
Awarded  for 
Internship 
Experience 

Principals 
(n  =  475) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 
% 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  173) 
% 

None 

22 

16 

3 

8 

Partial 

46 

49 

57 

54 

Full 

33 

36 

40 

37 
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Tabic  6.32 

Preferences  about  Degrees  of  Responsibility  of  Orsenizetions  in  Developins 

Internship  Policy  end  Guidelines 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Organization 


Major 
Responsibility 

P        ST  I 
Z 


BT 


Involvement 

P        ST        I  BT 
Z 


Not  Directly 
Involved 

ST  I 
Z 


BT 


Did  Not  Ansvcr 

P        ST  I 
Z 


BT 


1.  Alberta  Education 

2.  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Assoc iation 

3.  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association 

4.  Universities 

5.  School  Systems 


62  51  59  50 

5  5  10  12 

27  36  46  42 

20  28  26  28 

67  66  49  56 


35  40  36  42 

56  56  57  57 

66  57  47  51 

65  62  58  56 

31  32  44  38 


2  5  4  6 
36      39      31  31 


12  10  15  16 
—        2        6  5 


2  12 

3  12 

2  11 

3  12 
2—2 


Percentages  of  columns  do  not  add  up  to  lOOZ  because  res^ "^ndents  could  choose  more  than  one  organization  under  the 
categories  of  "major,"  "some*^  or  "not  directly." 

P  «  Principals  (n  m  475) i  ST  »  Supervising  Teachers  (n  «  343) t  I  «  Interns  (n  «  328) t    BT  -  Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns)  (n  -  173) 


6:,o 
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Tabic  6.33 

Preftrtnccs  about  D«gr««t  of  RtspoiuLbllitj  of  Organisations  in  Administer Lng 

tha  Intamjhip 
(Quaationnaira  Survay:     School -Basad  Parsonnal) 


Major  Sooe  Not  Directly 

Raaponsibility  Involvamant  Involved  Did  Not  Ansvar 


Organisation 

P 

ST 

I 

Z 

BT 

P 

ST 

I 

Z 

BT 

P 

ST 

I 

Z 

BT 

P 

ST 

Z 

I 

BT 

1.  Albarta  Education 

26 

28 

30 

60 

59 

41 

54 

12 

13 

13 

14 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2.  Albarta  School  Truataas' 
Assoc iat ion 

2 

2 

8 

10 

40 

46 

50 

51 

54 

51 

40 

37 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3.  Albarta  Taachars' 
Association 

15 

20 

28 

30 

58 

62 

57 

57 

25 

17 

13 

11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4.  Univarsitias 

13 

25 

22 

28 

59 

55 

54 

48 

20 

22 

24 

3 

2 

1 

5.  School  systams 

88 

89 

75 

72 

10 

11 

21 

23 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Parcantagas  of  colunna  do  not  add  up  '^o  100  Z  Wausa  raspondants  could  choosa  nor  a  than  ona  organisation  \indar  tha 
catagorias  o    "major,*  *sooa*  or  'not  diractly.* 


P  -  Principals  (n  -  475)  i  ST  -  Suparvising  Taachars  (n  -  343)  i  I  -  Intams  (n  -  328)  i  BT  -  Baginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns)  (n  «  173) 
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Table  6.34 


Preferences  about  Length  of  Internship 
(Questionnaire  Survey:  School-Based  Personnel) 


Length  of 
Internship 

Principals 
(n  =  475) 
% 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 
% 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  173) 
% 

Quarter  year 

2 

2 

9 

Half  year 

4 

8 

15 

25 

Full  year 

93 

88 

79 

60 

More  than  one 
year 

1 

4 

Other  (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

2 

No  opinion 

1 

1 

1 

612 
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Tabitt  6.35 

TvfmrmacmB  about  Taachlnt  Load  of  Intams,  Expraaaad  aa  Parcantasoa  of  Teaching  Load  of  FuII-Tiaa  Teachers,  at 

Baglnniiis,  Middia  and  End  of  Intamahip 
(Quaaticmnaira  Survay:    School-Baaad  Paraonoal) 


Left  Blank  or 

Taachlns  laaa  Taachins  Taachlns  Taachlns  Taaching  Ho  Guidallnas 

than  202  20*392  40-59Z  60-79Z  80Z  and  ovar  Waaded 

Tlaa  P      ST      I    BT      P      8T      I    BT       P      ST      I    BT       P      ST      I    BT       P      ST      I    BT       P      ST      I  BT 

Pariod  X  X  X  X  X  X 


At  tha  12    12      4      6       36    40    33    29       31    31    44    ^0        13    10    11     16         2      3      4      8         7      5      3  2 

baglnnins 

of  tha 

Intarnahip 

About  aid-  2         3      2      2      3        35    35    27    20       40    45    50    46        13    13    18    27         9      5      3  2 

way  through 
tha  intaxn- 
ahip 

Approaching   2    l         3      4      3      4        25    22    22    21        61    68    70    70        11      7      4  3 

tha  and  of 
tha  intarn- 
ahip 


P  -  Principala  (n  -  475)  i  ST  -  Si^anriaing  Taachara  (n  -  343)  i  I  -  Intama  (n  -  328); 
BT  -  Baginning  Taachara  (n  -  173) 
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11.  Item  40  asked  all  groups  to  indicate  che  extent  to 
which  they  felt  that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify 
activities  in  which  interns  should  participate.    A  set  of 
activities  was  rated  on  a  five-point  scale  ranging  from 
^strongly  agree*'  to  ^strongly  disagree.^    The  results  are 
presented  in  Table  6.36a.     Table  6.36  groups  these  results 
into  categories  of  general  agreement  (^strongly  agree^  and 
^agree^)  and  disagreement  (^strongly  disagree^  and 
''disagree^) .    There  was  widespread  agreement  on  all  items. 
There  was  less  support  for  experience  in  the  library  or 
resource  room  and  ATA  teacher  induction  activities,  but 
substantial  agreement  that  the  other  experiences  should  be 
included  in  an  internship  program. 

12.  All  groups  were  asked  to  state  whether  or  not 
Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  the  parties  responsible 
for  supervision  of  interns;  three  alternatives  were  offered 
for  consideration.    Results  of  analysis  of  responses  are 
presented  in  Tables  6.37  and  6.37a.     All  groups  felt  that 
the  intern,  like  any  other  staff  member,  should  be 
accountable  to  the  principal.    Approximately  two- thirds  of 
principals  and  supervising  teachers  felt  that  the  intern 
should  be  accountable  to  one  supervising  teacher,  and 
approximately  half  felt  that  more  than  one  teacher  might  be 
appropriately  involved.     Interns  and  beginning  teachers  with 
interniship  experience  were  split  relatively  ecjually  on  this 
matter.    Various  comments  made  throughout  the  study  indicate 
that  responsibility  for  supervision  is  determined  by  a 
variety  of  conditions,  such  as  location,  grade  level, 
subject  area  and  personal  preference. 

13.  Item  42  elicited  information  about  preferences 
regarding  procedures  and  criteria  for  evaluation  of  interns. 
These  matters  were  directed  to  all  four  groups;  the  results 
are  summarized  below. 

(a)  All  groups  '^strongly  agreed^  that  ^Provincial 
Guidelines  should  specify  that  feedback  be  provided  to 
interns  along  with  discussion  on  how  to  improve  performance^ 
(see  Tables  6.38  and  6.38a). 

(b)  Only  60%  of  principals  felt  that  there  was  a 
need  for  Provincial  Guidelines  to  specify  a  standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating  interns.     For  supervising  teachers, 
interns  and  beginning  teachers  (former  interns)  these 
numbeis  rose  to  72%,  73%  and  33%  respectively.  Additional 
comments  indicated  that  interns  found  this  to  be  a  source  of 
some  anxiety  and  that  they  saw  standard  criteria  as  a  means 
of  ensuring  reasonable  treatment. 

(c)  Table  6.39  indicates  that  all  groups  felt  that 
formal  evaluation  should  be  the  shared  responsibility  of 
supervising  teachers  and  in-school  administrators.  A 
somewhat  lower  rating  for  the  role  of  principals  by  the 
interns  in  the  study  may  reflect  the  close  relatioiiships 
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Table  6. 

36 

P«rc«ntM**  of  Agr««M 

nt  and  Dlsagreeoient  with  Activities  In  Which  Interns  Should  Participate 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School -Based  Personnel) 

Principals 
(n  -  475) 

Supervising  Taachars  Interns 
(n  •  34?)                          (n  •  328) 

Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  173) 

Activities  OlsagrM 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree  Agree 

Disagree  Agree 

1.  Obs«rvatlon»  analysis 
and  dlsetiaslon  of 
taacnuis  at  dlffarant 
grade  larals 

7 

82 

7 

76 

11 

73 

7  77 

2.  Obsarratlon,  analysis 
Mid  discussion  of 
taachlns  in  dlffarant 
subjact  araas 

6 

81 

6 

79 

11 

70 

6  80 

J.  Asacnuig  at  aizzarant 
grada  lavals 

8 

77 

10 

73 

9 

72 

8  71 

4.  Taachlns  in  dlffarant 
subjact  araas 

8 

77 

7 

74 

9 

77 

7  81 

•            *>ia         •■iiw  cLass 
or  claasas  for  a  parlod 
of  savaral  aonths 

■ 

o 

80 

2 

•FX 

5 

91 

5  87 

6.  Organization  of  axtra- 
ciirrlcular  activities 

8 

74 

9 

60 

8 

68 

12  70 

7.  Profasalonal  daralopoiant 
activities  at  tha 
systan  and/or 
Provincial  lava I 

84 

4 

81 

5 

84 

3  88 

8.  In-school  professional 
davelopnent  activities 

3 

90 

3 

90 

2 

88 

3  92 

9.  Interviews  vlth  parents 
about  progress  of 
students 

5 

85 

1 

89 

3 

93 

2  9C 

10.  Field  trips 

6 

84 

3 

86 

4 

87 

2  87 

11.  School  cooBlttea 
oiaetlngs 

7 

79 

5 

77 

8 

74 

6  77 

12.  Observation  of  the 
vork  of  school 
ado  Inlst  rator s 

12 

59 

12 

54 

19 

57 

9  65 

13.  Assistance  in  tha 
library  or  resource 
room 

24 

39 

27 

31 

24 

42 

21  43 

14.  ATA  teacher  Induction 
activities 

20 

50 

14 

50 

16 

55 

12  58 

15.  Interacting  vlth  other 
Interns  In  formal 
vorkshops  focusing  on 
the  Internship 

8 

74 

3 

81 

10 

78 

6  80 

Disagree  •  X  either  Strongly  Disagree 

or  Disagree  1  Agree  -  Z 

either  Strongly  Agree 

or  Agree 
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TabU  6.37 

P«rc«ntag«s  of  Asr««Mnt  «nd  Di<agr««iMnt  vlth  Approaches  to  Supervision  of  Interns 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Principals 
(n  -  475) 


Supervising  Teachers 

(n  -  343) 


Aspect  of 


Interns 
(n  -  328) 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Foxxner  Interns) 
(n  -  173) 


Supervision 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

1.  Direetl/  accountable 
to  the  principal 

6 

90 

8 

81 

17 

66 

11 

76 

2.  One  supervising  teacher 

22 

61 

14 

67 

20 

61 

23 

54 

3.  Two  to  four  supervising 
teachers 

27 

52 

32 

50 

25 

58 

24 

52 

Disagree  -  X  either  Strongly  Disagree 

or  Disagree; 

Agree  ■ 

X  either 

Strongly  Agree 

or  Agree 

Table  6.38 

Percentages  of  Agreenent  and  Disagreement  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to, 

and  Evaluation  of  ^  Interns 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Possible 
Guidelines 


Principals 
(n  -  475) 

Disagree  Agree 


Supervising  Teachers 

(n  -  343) 

Disagree  Agree 


Interns 
(n  -  328) 

Disagree  Agree 


Beginning  Teachers 

(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  173) 

Disagree  Agree 


1.  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided 
to  interns  along  with 
disciissions  on  hov  to 
liBpro\«.  perfomance 

4 

90  2 

92 

5 

87 

2 

91 

2.  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  a 
standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 
interns  throtjighout 
Alberta 

20 

60  12 

72 

9 

73 

4 

83 

Disagree  -  X  either  Strongly  Disagree 

or  Disagree;  Agree  - 

X  either 

Strongly  Agree 

or  Agree 
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Table  6.39 


Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different  Personnel 

in  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Personnel) 


Principals 
(n  =  475) 

Simervis  i  ncr 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 

Beginning 
Teachers 
\  r  ormer 
Interns) 
(n  =  173) 

Personnel 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

1.  Principal  or 
other  in- 
school 

administrator 

4.34 

4.12 

3.83 

4.22 

2*  Supervising 
teachers 

4.50 

4.46 

4.61 

4.46 

3.  Central 
Office 

supervisor (s) 

2.38 

2.41 

2.27 

2.72 

4.  Superintendent  2.11 
(or  designate) 

2.11 

2.15 

2.61 

The  scale  used  was  l  ''Not  at  all"  to  5  "To  a  large  extent." 
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that  exist  between  Interns  and  supervising  teachers  during 
the  internship  year. 

(d)  Opinions  regarding  who  should  have  final 
authority  for  formal  evaluation  of  interns  are  summarized  in 
Table  6.40.     There  was  substantial  disagreement  in  this 
regard.     Of  the  principals,  64%  felt  they  should  be  respon- 
sible, whereas  less  than  50%  of  all  other  groups  felt  this 
to  be  the  case.     Interns  and  beginning  teachers  with  intern- 
ship experience  were  inclined  to  place  this  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  supervising  teachers,  perhaps  because  they 
were  perceived  as  being  closer  to  the  situation. 

14.     All  groups  were  asked  to  express  opinion  about 
selection  and  training  of  supervising  teachers.  The 
responses,  displayed  in  Tables  6.41  and  6.41a,  reflect  the 
following  findings: 

(a)  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  minimum 
academic  requirements  for  supervising  teachers. 

(b)  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  minimum 
competency  criteria  for  supervising  teachers.  Higher 
ratings  were  given  to  this  item  than  to  the  previous  one, 
suggesting  that  many  respondents  felt  that  competency  is  a 
more  important  criterion  than  academic  qualifications  for 
selecting  supervising  teachers. 

(c)  Although  half  of  the  supervising  teachers 
supported  the  concept  of  a  reduced  teaching  load,  there  was 
limited  support  from  the  other  groups. 

(d)  Tables  6.41  and  6.41a  also  indicate  some 
disagreement  as  to  whether  or  not  school  systems  should 
provide  supervisory  training  for  supervising  teachers. 
Again,  roughly  70%  of  all  groups  ''agreed*^  or  '^strongly 
agreed*^  with  this  notion.    Responses  to  the  final  item  in 
this  set  suggest  that  40-50%  of  the  respondents  in  each 
group  favored  the  use  of  short  courses  for  training 
supervising  teachers. 

(e)  Table  6.42  summarizes  the  responses  of  all 
four  groups  of  respondents  on  involvement  of  various 
personnel  in  the  selection  of  supervising  teachers.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  principal  and  teachers  in  the 
school  are  seen  as  playing  primary  roles  in  this  selection 
process. 


Overall  Evaluation  of  the  Program 

At  the  conclusion  of  all  questionnaires,  respondents 
were  requested  to  rate  the  internship  program  in  terms  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  felt  it  contributed  to  the 
transition  from  student  to  professional  teacher.  A 
ten-point  scale  ranging  from  10,  ^'highly  valuable*'  to  1,  ''no 
value*'  was  used.     Table  6.43  presents  the  results.  The 
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Table  6.40 


Preferences  about  Final  Authority  for  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
^Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Principals 
(n  =  475) 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 
(n  =  173) 

Personnel 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Principal  or 
other  in- 
school 

administrator 

64 

48 

34 

42 

2.  Supervising 
teachers 

22 

38 

59 

49 

3.  Central 
Office 

supervisor (s) 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4.  Superintendent 
(or  designate) 

8 

7 

3 

3 

5.  Other,  or  a 
combination 

1 

3 

3 

3 

The  scale  used  was 

1  "Not 

at  all"  to  5  "To 

a  large  extent." 
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T«bl«  6.41 

PttrcMtagM  of  AsrtiiflMnt  and  Dis/\crttttiMnt  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about 

Supervisins  Teachers 
(Questionnaire  Survey:  School-Besed  Personnel) 


Beginning  Teachets 

Principals  Supervising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  -  475)  (n  -  343)  (n  -  328)  (n  =  173) 

Possible 

Guidelines  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree  Agree 


1.  Specification  of  16  72 
niniimin  acadeiDic 

qualifications  for 
supervising  teachers 

2.  Specification  of  6  84 
nininun  coopetency 

criteria  for 
supervising  teachers 

3.  Specification  that  34  44 
supervising  teachers 

be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load 

School  syateaw  ahould  10  73 

be  reaponalble  for 
providing  supervisory 
treinlng  for 
supervising  teachers 

5.  Training  in  the  form  35  40 

of  short  coursea  or 
university  clasaes  in 
supervision  and 
effective  teaching 
should  be  required  of 
all  aupervislng 
teechers 


8  82 


5  90 


24  51 


10  72 


33  44 


15  72 


5  88 


30  U2 


10  68 


23  46 


14  68 


6  82 


29  44 


10  72 


24  51 


Disagree  «■  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  -  X  either  Strongl/  Agree  or  Agree 
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Table  6.42 


Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Individuals  or 
Organizations  in  selection  of  Supervising  Teachers 
(Questionnaire  Survey:    School-Based  Personnel) 


Individual/ 
Organization 

Principals 
(n  =  475) 

Mean 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  343) 

Mean 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 

Mean 

Beginning 
Teachers 

Interns) 
(n  =  173) 

Mean 

1-  Principal 

4.80 

4.67 

4.66 

4.67 

2.  Teachers  in 
the  school 

3.12 

3 . 04 

3  53 

o  .  o  / 

3 .  Superinten- 
dent (or 
designate) 

2.66 

2.64 

2.81 

3.06 

4.  Alberta 
Kegxonaj. 
Office  of 
Education 

1.43 

1.48 

1.89 

2.12 

5.  Alberta 
Teachers' 
Association 

1.42 

1.52 

2.09 

2.05 

6.  Universities 

1.44 

1.66 

2.  00 

2.06 

7 •  Alberta 
School 
Trustees ' 
Association 

1.20 

1.24 

1.59 

1.63 

The  scale  used  was  1  "^^ot  at  all*  to  5  "To  a  large  extent." 
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Table  6.43 


Perceptions  about  the  Value  of  Internship  as  a  Means  of  Facilitating 
the  Transition  from  Student  to  Professional  Teacher 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Personnel) 


Principals 
(n  =  475) 
Value  % 

Supervising 
Teachers 
(n  =  343^ 
% 

Interns 
(n  =  328) 
% 

Beginning 
Teachers 
(Former 
Interns) 

(n  =  173) 
% 

10  Highly  Valuable  40 

41 

28 

26 

y  21 

17 

15 

18 

8  24 

19 

27 

25 

7  10 

12 

13 

13 

6  2 

2 

4 

7 

5  1 

3 

6 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3  1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1  No  Value  1 

1 

1 

Unable  to  judge, 
or  no  response 

1 

Mean                              8 . 67 

8.48 

7.89 

7.95 
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means  for  the  four  groups  ranged  from  7.93  to  8.66,  with 
principals  providing  the  highest  ratings  and  beginning 
teachers  with  internship  experience  the  lowest.     In  general, 
the  program  was  seen  as  a  valuable  strategy  for  facilitating 
entry  to  the  profession. 


Summary 


The  following  is  a  point  form  summary  of  selected 
aspects  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project,  based  on 
questionnaire  data  provided  by  principals,  supervising 
teachers,  interns  and  beginning  teachers  (former  interns). 
These  conclusions  are  presented  under  the  headings  ''general^ 
and  ^policy  issues.^ 


General 

1.  Interns  were  appropriately  placed  in  terms  of  their 
teaching  specializations. 

2.  Principals  and  supervising  teachers  considered 
interns  to  be  generally  well  prepared.     Principals,  however, 
felt  that  beginning  teachers  with  internship  experience  were 
better  prepared  than  other  beginning  teachers,  especially  in 
the  area  of  classroom  management  skills. 

3.  The  internship  had  a  substantial,  positive  impact 
on  feelings  of  preparedness  for  teaching.     (This  feeling  of 
confidence  may  account  for  the  differences  perceived  by 
principals  noted  in  2  above.) 

4.  Internship  was  also  thought  to  be  successful  in 
socializing  interns  into  the  teaching  profession.  The 
interns,  however,  would  have  preferred  more  supervisory 
assistance  with  respect  to  ''general  feedback  on  teaching^ 
and  ''evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  students.'' 

5.  Supervising  teachers  benefited  from  the  programs 
through  improved  teaching  and  supervision  skills. 


Policy  Issues 

1^  Continuing  the  internship.  Although  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  (former  interns)  were  less  enthusiastic 
than  the  other  groups,  there  was  a  clear  preference  by  all 
groups  for  continuation  of  the  internship  with  the  current 
arrangement  of  a  voluntary  internship  after  the  completion 
of  university  training. 

2-     Supervision  of  beginning  teachers.     Both  principals 
and  supervising  teachers  viewed  the  supervisory  function  as 
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residing  mainly  in  the  hands  of  school  personnel.  In 
general,  more  input  from  both  groups  would  be  desirable. 

3.  Permanent  certification.     Groups  were  split  on  the 
issue  of  permanent  certification.     Interns  and  beginning 
teachers  (former  interns)  clearly  supported  permanent 
certification  after  one  year  of  internship  and  one  year  of 
satisfactory  teaching.     Two-thirds  of  the  supervising 
teachers  also  favored  this  plan  but  the  other  third 
preferred  the  current  practice  of  requiring  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching  beyond  internship.     Principals  were 
evenly  split  on  the  two  options. 

4.  Salary  of  interns.    The  most  common  response 
suggests  that  75%  of  a  beginning  teacher's  salary  would  be 
most  appropriate  for  the  interns,  and  at  least  partial 
credit  on  the  teacher  salary  grid  should  be  given  for 
internship  experience. 

5.  Length  of  internship.    The  majority  of  respondents 
favored  a  full  year  of  internship,  but  25%  of  the  beginning 
teachers  (former  interns)  and  15%  of  current  interns  felt 
that  half  a  year  would  be  sufficient. 

6.  Teaching  load.     For  the  most  part,  the  preference 
for  interns  was  for  gradual  induction  to  teaching,  peaking 
at  80%  of  the  full-time  load.     There  was  little  support  for 
the  notion  of  a  reduced  teaching  load  for  beginning 
teachers . 

7.  Internship  activities.     Of  15  possible  required 
internship  activities,  strong  support  was  provided  for  all 
but  *^library  or  resource  room*'  assistance  and  ^'ATA 
induction*'  activities. 

8.  Supervision  of  interns.     A  large  majority  of  all 
four  groups  indicated  that  the  intern  should  be  accountable 
to  the  principal.     In  terms  of  supervision,  the  majority  of 
all  groups  supported  supervision  by  one  teacher,  but  over 
50%  of  all  groups  also  favored  supervision  by  twc  to  four 
teachers . 

9.  Feedback  and  evaluation.     There  was  very  strong 
support  for  ej^tablishing  Provincial  Guidelines  specifying  a 
standard  set  of  criteria  to  provide  guidance  for  the 
evaluation  of  each  intern's  performance. 

10.  Formal  evaluation  of  interns.     All  groups 
indicated  that  the  formal  evaluation  should  be  a  shared 
responsibility  of  the  supervising  teacher  and  an  in-school 
administrator.    The  question  of  final  authority  received 
mixed  responses;  while  principals  felt  that  they  should  have 
the  final  aathority,  interns  and  beginning  teachers  were 
more  inclined  to  place  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  supervising  teacher. 
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11-    Selection  of  supervising  teachers.     While  all 
groups  strongly  supported  guidelines  for  minimum  academic 
qualifications  and  minimum  competency  criteria  for  selecting 
supei^l.^ing  teachers,  the  respondents  felt  that  competency 
was  a  more  impori:ant  criterion.    They  also  strongly  agreed 
that  the  selection  process  should  be  conducted  by  the 
principal  and  other  teachers  in  the  school. 

12.  Teaching  loads  of  supervising  teachers.     There  was 
limited  support  among  most  respondent  groups  for  reduced 
teaching  loads  for  teachers  who  supervise  interns.  The 
supervising  teachers  in  this  study,  however,  were  equally 
divided  on  this  matter. 

13.  Training  for  supervising  teachers.     There  was 
strong  support  for  supervisory  training  for  supervising 
teachers,  but  less  than  half  of  the  respondents  supported 
the  use  of  short  courses  to  fulfil  this  intent. 

14 .  Program  policv  making  and  administration .  There 
was  strong  support  for  school  systems  and  Alberta  Education 
playing  major  roles  in  establishing  policies  and  guidelines. 
Respondents  indicated  that  administration  of  the  program 
should  largely  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school  systems, 

15.  Overall  evaluation  of  the  internship.  Principals 
placed  the  highest  value  and  beginning  teachers  (former 
interns)  the  lowest  value  on  the  program  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  transition  from  student  to  professional 
teacher.    The  rating  of  the  beginning  teachers  (former 
interns),  however,  was  still  very  positive  (7.9  on  a 
10-point  scale) . 


APPENDIX  A 
MASTER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


ITEH 


P         ST       I  BT(I)* 


DEHCX»APBIC  DATA  AMD  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTKMI 

1.  Did  you  hAV«  oam  or  son  Intonu  ^a^lojmd  mt  your  school  I«st  jmmt7 

  1  Ho    2 

2.  PUaao  clrcU  th«  opproprlof  nuoO^r  IcUntlfylnt  thm  typo  of  JurUdlctlon  within  which  your  .chool  operates. 


County  X 

Public  School  District  2 

ProtsstAnt  S«p«r«t«  School  3 
District 

Koaan  Catholic  School  District  4 

School  Division  5 

3.    What  Is  your  school's  location? 


Rational  School  District 
Rooan  Catholic  Public 

School  District 
Conaolldatad  School  District 
Prlvata  School 

Fadarally  Adalnlstcrad  School 


Calgary 

Ediaonton 


Othar  Urban 
Ru.  Al 


What  grada  lavals  ara  sanrad  by  your  school?    (Clrcla  approprlata  mnber) 


R-6  1  R-9  k  10-12 

1-6  2  7-12  5  1-12 

7-9  3  9-12  f»  1-12 

Othar  (plaasa  spaclfy)   


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


Hov  many  cartlflcatad  taachars  ara  on  staff  at  your  school?   

Hov  aany  Baglnnlng  Taachara  wltfe  Intamshlp  axparlanca  .ra  currently  aioployed  at  your  school? 


XXX  X 


X  X 


X  X 


X  X 
X 


X  X 


X  X 


X  X 


7.    Hov  aany  Baglnnlng  Taachars  vlthout  Intamshlp  axparlanca  ara  currently  anployed 


at  your  school? 


My  Baglnnlng  Taachar  with  Intamshlp  axparlanca  cooplated  a  full  school  year  of  Intamshlp 
(I  coovlatad  a  full  school  year  of  Intamshlp.) 


Yas 


No 


If  02    indicate  balow.  by  marking  through  tha  approprlata  months,  when  the  Intemshlp  began  and  for  how 
long  It  continued.     (If  you  checked  ng  Indicate  below  when  the  Intemshlp  began  and  how  long  It  continued,) 

/  Sapt  /  Oct  /  Hov  /  Dec  /  Jan  /  Feb  /  Mar  /  Apr  /  May  /  June 


*P  -  Principals;  ST  -  Supar-zlslng  teachers,  I  -  Intems,  BT(I)  -  Beginning  Teechers  (Former  Intems) 
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ITEM 


I.     DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  AND  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION  (Continued) 

9.    Bov  many  Interns  «r«  current  I  r  emplored  »t  your  school? 


10.  Did  you  serve  as  a  Supervising  Teacher  for  one  or  nore  Interns  last  year  (1985-86)? 
Yes    No   

11.  S^x  of  Intem/Bejlnnln«  Teacher  with  Internship /Si^ervlslng  Teacher 
Kale    Female   

12.  In  which  Institution  did  you  cooplete  your  certification  requirements? 

University  of  Calgary  3 
University  of  Lethbrldge  4 


University  of  Alberta  1 
University  of  Alberta, 

Faculty  Saint -Jean  2 
Other  (please  specify)   


13.     In  what  year  did  you  receive  your  Interim  Professional  Certificate? 


1986 
1985 
1984 


1983  M 
1982  or  earlier  5 


1*.    Which  grade  level (s)  do  you  feel 
mo9t,  coofortable  teaching? 


K-3 
M-6 

Junior  Blgh 
S««nlor  Blgh 


15.    At  which  grade  levc^l  are  you  currently  teaching? 


K-3 
4-6 

Junior  Blgh 
Senior  Blgh 


16.    What  was  your  age  on  September  1,  1986? 


17.    Please  Indicate  below  approxlinately  how  ouch  time  your  Intern  is  currently  teaching. 
Percentage  of  teaching  load  of  full-time  teacher. 

0-19%        20-39%  M0-59X 


60-79X 


80X  and  over 
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    W 

  O 


X  X 
X 


18.    Please  Indicate  below  approximately  how  much  time  you  spent  m  actual  classroom  teaching  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year: 


XXX 


X  X 


X  X 


X  X 


X  X 


Amount 


Time. 


1/4 


1/2 


3/4 


Full-tl 
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I.    DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  AND  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTIOM  (Continued) 


I  vantsd  mors  •xpericnce  under  guided 
instruction  than  was  provided  by  the  Practlcum 

I  wanted  additional  experience  to  Increase 
«nf  <clf-copXidence 

I  anticipated  that  the  Internship  would  lead  to 
a  permanent  position 

I  anticipated  that  the  Internship  would  become  a 
requirement  for  a  permanent  position 

I  was  offered  a  beginning  teacher  appolntmmt 
that  was  unsuitable  to  oie 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  teaching  position 


Not 
Important 
1  2 


Very  No 
Important  Opinion 


II.     SPECIAL  FUNDING 


Yes 


he 


If  T..,  pi....  l^llct.  m  which  ..„.r.l  cfgory  or  c.t.gorl..  th.  grant  n»„.y  h..  b..„  or  will  b.  u..d 


System  level 
School  level 
Outside  the  system 
« Other 


III.     PLACEMENT,  ORIENTATION  AND  PRE-SERVICE  PREPARATION 


21      Pleas,  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  the  following  statement. 
1  -  Strongly  Disagree;  5  -  Strongly  Agree 


X  X 


ERLC 
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The  placement  of  Interns  and  of  the 
Beginning  Teacher  with  Alberta  Internship 
experience  is  appropriate  to  his/her 
teaching  speciali«at'.on. 


Strongly 
Disagree 

1  2 


Strongly 
Agree 

4  5 
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III.    tLACEMEHT,  ORIEHTATIOH  AND  PRE-SERVICE  PREPARATION  (Continued) 

22.    Was  th«r«  a  formal  Ori«if  tion  Proaram  for  your  Intam/Bagiiming  Teacher  with  Internship  experience  X        X         -  - 

prior  to  or  during  the  first  aonth  of  his/her  eoployoent? 

Ya»    1  No    2 

If  yes,  who  provided  the  Orientation  Program? 


The  Jurisdiction  Central  Office   

The  School   

The  ATA   

indicate  how  well  prepared  jou  feel  your  Beginning  Teacher  with/without  Internship  experience  is  X 
in  the  following  areas. 

1  -  Very  Poorly  Prepared:  5  -  Very  Well  Prepared 


Very  Poorly  Very  Well  Can't 

Prepared  Prepared  Tel 1 

^ .    Relationships  with  students  12  3  4  5  0 

2      Relationships  with  otl  er  teschers  1         2  ^  4  5  0 

3.  Relet ior*^ Ins  with  parents  12  3  4  5  0 

4.  Clasfrooo  mar^gement  skills  1         2  3  4  5  0 

5.  Knov'  9dge  of  subject  matter  1         2  3  4  5  0 

6.  Knowledge  of  teaching  strategies  12  3  4  5  0 

7.  General  preparation  for  teaching  12  3  4  5  0 


indicate  how  well  prepared  jou  feel  you/your  Intern  was  to  perform  the  following  skills  when 
he/she  began  the  Intems..ip. 

TEACHING  SKILL 

1  -  Very  Poorly  Prepared         5  -  Very  Well  Prepared         0  -  Can't  Tell 


7j3 
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1.  Handle  classroom  routines 

2.  Control  students 

3.  Give  instructions 

4.  Specify  objectives 

5.  Select  content 

6.  Organize  material 

7.  Develop  lesson  plan 

8.  Develop  unit  plan 

9.  Present  information 

10.  Explain  content 

11.  Use  questioning  techniquc*- 

12.  Use  pacing  techniques 

13.  Summarize  content 

14.  Utilize  instructional  media 

15.  Establish  rapport  with  students 

16.  Motivate  students 

17.  Accommodate  individual  student  differences 


Very  Poorly 
Prepared 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Very  Well 
Prepared 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Can't 
Tell 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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III.    PLACEMENT,  (MUEMTATION  AND  PRE-SERVICE  CHIENTATION  (Continued) 
24.  (Contlnuttd) 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Encourage  student  part Iclpat ion 

Work  vith  other  staff 

Group  students  for  instruction 

Arrans*  classrooa  learning  environment 

Diatnose  learner  needs 

Prepare  classrooa  tests 

Evaluate  student  progress 

Report  student  progress 

Perform  tasks  of  teaching  (overall) 


Very  Poorly 
Prepared 

1 


Very  Well 
Prepared 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Can't 
Tell 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IV.     SUPERVISIOH  AND  EVALUATION  PRCWEDURES 


25.    Please  Indicate  below  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  listed  personnel  are  and  ought  to  be  utilized 
to  assist  with  Intern  Supervision  in  your  school. 
1  -  Vary  Little        5  -  A  Great  De»l 

Actual 


Very 
Little 


1. 

Teachers  other  than 

1 

2 

Supervising  Teacher 

2. 

Administrators  in  your 

1 

2 

school 

3. 

Central  Office  staff  In 

1 

2 

your  school  system 

4. 

Alberta  Education  Regional 

1 

2 

Office  st«ff 

A  Great 
Deal 

4  5 


Very 
Little 
1  2 


Desired 

3 
3 
3 
3 


A  Great 

Deal 
4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 


26 


.    Please  indicate  below  to  what  extent  the  following  personnel  sre  Involved  in  assessment  of  your  Intern  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  ought  to  be  Involved.  intern  and 

1  -  Very  Little       5  -  To  a  Great  Extent       0  -  Not  Used 

Actual 


Desired 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4  . 


One  Supervising  Teacher 
only  (for  Principals 
only) 

Two  teachers 

Several  teach^^rs 

An  administrator  In  your 

school 

A  Central  Office  repre- 
sentative from  your 
school  system 
An  Alberta  Education 
Regional  Office 
representative 


Very 
Little 

1 


To  a  Great 

Extent 

4  5 


Not 
Used 

0 


Very 
Little 

1 


To  a  Great  Not 
Extent  Used 
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ITEM 


IV.    SUPERVISION  AND  EVALUATION  PROCEDUIWS  (Continued) 

27 .    In  Colmn  I  pl.„,  Indicat.  thm  degr««  to  yfaich  tou  h«v«  experienced  c. 
in  Cnliami  JJ  to  vhat  extent  aa« lattice  is  >v>ll>M>. 
1  -  Very  Little         5  -  Very  Great         0  -  None 

I 

Extent 
of  Concern 

Very  Very 
None    Little  Great 

Understandins  the  philosophy  0  12        3        4  5 

of  the  school 

Leamins  school  routines  O  12        3        4  5 

Availability  of  an  experienced  0  12       3       4  5 

teacher  or  teachers  to  discuss 
problems  related  to  teaching 


Understandins  the  expectations  of 
of  the  school  regarding  the  role 
and  functions  of  a  beginning  teacher 


Availebility  of  informal  evaluation 
by  Principal  or  other  supervisory 
personnel 

Availability  of  feedback  on  specific 
aspects  (strategies,  techniques, 
etc.)  of  teaching 


m  in  the  areas  listed  below,  and 


II 

Extent  of 
Assistance  Available 


Very 
None  Little 


Very 
Great 


12  3  4  5 
1        2        3        4  5 
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IV.     SUPERVISION  AND  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES  (Continued) 

28.    Pl.asc  indlcat.  your  d«trec  of  satisfaction  with  .sch  of  the  following: 


X  X 


Assignawnt  to  this  particular  school 
Supervisory  aaslstance  provided  by 

adiDlnlstratora 
Supervisory  assistance  provided  by  teacher (s) 
Orientation  to  the  coonunlty 
Orientation  to  the  school 
Orientation  to  the  classrocn 
Orientation  to  courses  tau«ht 
Opportunities  for  observation 
Variety  of  teaching  opportunities 
Professional  developoent  opportunities 
Evaluation  of  your  progreas  by  others 
Your  relationships  with  teachers 
Your  relationships  with  si^port  staff 
Non- teaching  taaks  assigned  to  you 
Salary 

Extracurricular  tasks  assigned 

Overall  growth  in  your  teaching  performance 


V 

Dlssc 


Isfled 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Sat 


3 
3 

3 
•1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


fled 


IrUmmm  coa«ent  on  any  of  chm  Items  above  that  caused  you  ine  most  dissatisfaction. 

luo^r^  '^f'^"*  ^"^^  .uper^.^sory  assistance  und  In  Columrt  II  indicate  the  amount  of 

supervisory  assistance  PREFERRED.  -wuiit  wi 


ACTUAL 


General  feedback  on  my  teaching 
Planning  for  Instruction 
EffecMve  teaching  strategies/ 
methods 

Evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  students 
Discipline  and  classroom  management 
Administrative  duties 
Subject  area  knowledge 
Managing  time  effectively 


None 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Low 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 


High 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


PREFERRED 


None 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Low 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


High 
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ITEM 
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IV.     SUPERVISION  AMD  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES  (Continued) 


30. 


In  ttM  nm*t  section  indfx.t.  th«  UvcL  of  jup.rvijory  •ssiitancc  ACTUALLY  provided  by  CAch  of  th«  following 
And,  also,  do  th«  saa*  to  indicate  th«  amount  70U  would  have  PREFERRED: 


U 
OS 


ACTUAL 


Sup«rvialnt  Teacher (a) 
Other  teachers  in  this  school 
Other  teachers  outside  the  school 
Principal  and/or  vice-principal 
Consultants,  supervisors  froei 

central  office 
School  counsellor 
Regional  office  consultant 


None 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


Low 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


PREFERRED 


Bigh 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 


None 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Lov 


High 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 


V.     ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTERNSHIP 


31.     Please  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  each  of  the  following  statements. 
1  -  Strongly  Disagree        5  -  Strongly  Agree        0  -  Can't  Tell 


t  721 
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2. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


IC. 

11 

12. 

13 

U. 

15 


The  Internship  Program  is  substantially  increasing 
the  workload  of  the  school's  administrators 
The  Internship  program  is  substantially  increasing 
the  workload  of  other  teachers  in  the  school 
The  Intern's  placement  was  appropriate  to  his/her 
teaching  specialization 

Alberta  Education  criteria  for  selecting  Interns  are 
kn^vn  to  me 

Alberta  Education  selection  criteria  for  Interns  were 
appropriate 

Alb^tta  Education  criteria  for  selecting  Interns  were 
adhered  to 

The  Intern  was  well  prepared  for  teaching  when  he/she 
entered  the  program 

The  presence  of  the  Intern  is  having  a  positive  Impact 
on  student  learning 

The  school  was  provided  with  adequate  information 
regarding  the  Internship  Progr^ 

Training  for  the  Supervising  Teacher(s)  was  adequate 
There  is  adequate  supervision  of  th<j  Intern  in  my  school 
Policy  regarding  gradual  induction  of  Interns  into 
classroom  teaching  has  been  established 
The  policy  regarding  gradual  induction  into  classroom 
teaching  is  appropriate 

The  policy  regarding  gradual  induction  into  classroom 
teaching  is  being  adhered  to 

The  Intern  is  being  given  sufficient  opportunity  to 
interact  with  parents 


Strongly 
Disai 


Strongly 
Agree 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 


Can't 
Tell 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
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ITEM 
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ADMIIIISTRATIOII  OF  INTERNSHIP  (Continued) 


31.  (ContiniMd) 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Thm  Int«m  is  b«ins  glv«n  sufficient  ppportxinitj  to 
interact  vith  the  coomunitj 

Arrangenent*  ere  in  piece  to  provide  the  Intern 
•ufficient  opportunitj  to  vork  with  e  verietj  of 
teachers 

Arranteaenta  are  in  piece  to  provide  adequate  formal 
aaaeaaoent  of  the  Intern's  perfomance  throughout 
the  Internship 

Arrangeoents  are  in  place  to  provide  informal 
assessment  of  the  Intern's  perfomance  throughout 
the  Internship 

The  Internship  Progran  is  adequate Ij  funded 


Strongly 
Dij;&gree 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 


Strongly 
Agree 

5 

5 


Can't 
Tell 


32. 


Please  indicate  your  level  of  agreemant  with  each  of  the  following  Jtatementj 
1  -  Strongly  Disagree       5  -  Strongly  Agree       0  -  Can't  Tell 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


The  Intern  was  well  prepared  fpr  teaching  at  the 
tlAe  of  eaiployaant 

The  Intern  interacts  effectively  with  other  members 
of  staff 

There  Is  adequate  opportunity  fpr  In-service  training 
of  the  Intern 

The  Internship  Progrem  is  adding  substantially  to  my 
workload 

My  own  teaching  skills  are  improving  as  a  result  of 
participating  In  the  Internship  Program 
My  supervision  skills  (e.g.,  conferencing,  evaluating, 
coooiunlcatlng)  are  being  enhanced  as  a  result  of 
partlclpatlcn  In  the  Internship  Program 


Strongly 
Disagree 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Strongly 
Agree 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Can't 
Tell 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o  79.3 
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ITEM 


VI.     POLICY  ALTERNATIVES 

Using  th«  flv«-polnt  scale  provided,  please  rrte  each  of  the  following  policy  alternatives  concerning  the 
preparation  of  beginning  Elementary  teachers  (Including  ECS)  and  beginning  Secondary  teachers  in  Alberta. 
Answer  both  Parts  (eleoientary  and  secondary)  for  each  Item. 
1  -  Strongly  Disagree       5  -  Strongly  Agree        0  »  Can't  Tell 


33.     Alberta  should 


Continue  the  opt lonal  (-voluntary)  For  elementary 

Internship  Program  following  either  teachers 

the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  After  Degree  por  secondary 

programs  aa  In  1985-86  and  1986-87  teachers 

Introduce  a  compulsory  Internship  Por  elementary 

Program  for  Beginning  Teachers  to  teachers 

follow  either  the  B.Ed,  or  B.Ed.  Por  secondary 

After  Degree  progracos  teachers 


Strongly 
Disagree 

1 

1 


Strongly 
Agree 

5 

5 

5 
5 


Can't 
Tell 

0 

0 

0 
0 


ERJC 


Introduce  an  optional  Internship  por  elementary  1 

as  part  of  either  a  five-year  B.Ed.  teachers 

or  a  three-year  B.Ed.  After  Degree  Por  secondary  1 

program  teachers 


Introduce  a  compulsory  Internship  Por  elementary  1         2         3         4  5 

as  part  of  either  a  five-year  B.Ed.  teachers 

or  a  three-year  B.Ed.  After  Degree  Por  secondary  12         3         4  5 

program  teachers 


5.    Introduce  provincial  regulations  Por  elementary  12  3 

requiring  that  each  Beginning  teachers 

Teacher  be  assigned  to  a  highly  pcr  secondary  12  3 

competent  Teacher  Supervisor  teachers 


6.     Introduce  provincial  regulations  por  elementary  12         3  4 

requiring  that  each  Beginning  teachers 

Teacher  be  given  a  reauced  teaching  Por  secondary  12         3  4 

load  teachers 


7.    Discontinue  the  current  optional 
Teacher  Internship  Program  and 
revert  to  the  1984-85  situation 


Por  elementary 

teachers 

Por  secondary 

teachers 


ITEM 


VI.    POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  (Continued) 
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Teacher  Inf  rns  mhonld  h,  ,14^«ki^   

certification  foll»w<nf^>   

1.  Satisfactory  coopUtion  of  th«  Inttmihip 

2.  On.  year  of  satisfactory  teaching  foliowin*  the 
Internship 

3.  Two  y..r.  of  ..ti.f.ctory  t«.chi„,  foUowin,  th. 
Internship 


Strongly 
Disagree 

1 
1 


Strongly 
Agree 

5 
5 


Can't 
Tell 

0 
0 


35.     Salarr  and  Salary  (;'^ymAir 


i^proximately  vhat  percentage  of  a  Beginning  Teacher's 
salary  should  a  Teacher  Intern  receive? 


To  lAat  exf^t  shot  che  Teacher  Internship  experience 
count  for  credit       ^he  teacher  salary  grid? 


a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 

a. 

b. 


.  25X 
.  50X 
.  75X 
.  lOOX 

.  Not  at  all 
.  Partial  credit 
,  Full  credit 


^o^'iIJ^SI^^  "^-"^  -^-^^  following  be  responsible 
 "1  tne  policy         flu^dHinM  for  the  Internship  Program?    Use  orse  check  mark  for  each  item  below. 


Have  Major 

Responsibility 


Some  Involvement 
(e.g.  Giving  Advice) 


No  Direct 
Involvement 


1.  Alberta  Education 

2.  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 

3.  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
4  Universities 

5.  School  Systems 


37. 


L^'^I^2:L^"h^  •''^•"^  "^^  responsible 

development,  n«^t;rlnf TITultiL'         .T.f  i  recruitment,  selection,  placement,  professional 

toring,  evaluation,  remediation  of  Interns)?    Use  one  check  mark  for  each  item  below. 


P        ST  BT(I) 


X         X         X  X 


X         X         X  X 


X         X         X  X 


X         X         X  X 


Have  Major 
Responsibility 


Some  Involvement 
(e.g.  Giving  Advice) 


No  Direct 
Involvement 


1.  Alberta  Education 

2.  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 

3.  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

4.  Universities 

5.  School  Systems 


CO 
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ITEM 

VI.     POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  (Continued) 

38.     Length  of  the  Teacher  Internship 

If  the  Teacher  Internship  Program  were  to  continue, 
the  length  of  the  Teacher  Internship  should  be* 


P        ST  I  BT(I) 


X         X         X  X 


U) 
O 


a.    quarter  year 

b.    half  year 

c    full  year 

d.    more  than  one  year 

e.    other  (specify) 


Possible  Guidelines  for  Teacher  Internship 

If  a  Teacher  Internship  program  were  to  continue  In  Alberta,  what  Provincial  Guidelines  would  you  reconmend' 
39.     Teaching  Load 


X         X         X  X 


What  percentage  of  the  teaching  load  of  a  fuII-tUne  teacher 
should  be  the  teaching  load  of  Teacher  Interns 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Internship  period? 


What  percentage  of  the  teaching  load  of  a  full-time  teacher 
5^juld  be  the  teaching  load  of  Teacher  Interns  about 
mid-way  through  the  Internship? 


What  percentage  of  the  teaching  load  of  a  full-time  teacher 
should  be  the  teaching  load  of  Teacher  Interns  approaching 
the  end  of  the  Internship' 


less  than  ZOX 

20%  to  39Z 
UOX  to  59X 
60X  to  79X 
SOX  and  over 

No  Provincial  Guidelines  needed 

less  than  20% 
20%  to  39Z 
UOX  to  59Z 
60X  to  79Z 
SOX  and  over 

No  Provincial  Guidelines  needed 

less  than  20X 
20X  to  39; 
UOX  to  59X 
60X  to  79X 
SOX  and  over 

No  Provincial  Guidelines  needed 


ERIC 
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ITEM 

VI.    POLICY  ALTERMATIVES  (Continued) 
♦0-     Inf  rn  Acttvttf  a 

ofTirf:llX't'~'  "  """"  'h.'        T..ch.r  I„t.m  p.rtlclp.t.  In 


ST 


I  BT(I) 


3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 


Obssrvation,  analysis  and  dlacuaslcn  of  ccachins 
at  diffarenC  grada  lavcls 

Obsarration,  analrsis  and  disciiasion  of  caachint 

in  diffaranc  aubjact  araaa 

Taachins  at  diffaranc  grada  larala 

Taachins  in  diffaranc  aubjacc  araaa 

Taachint  Cha  aana  claaa  or  claaaaa  for  a  period  of 

aararal  aonchs 

Organisacion  of  axtra-curricular  acCiTiCiaa 
Profaaaional  'avalopownC  acciviciaa  ac  cha  ajacam 
*nd/or  prorincial  Irval 

In-achool  profaaaional  davalopnanc  acCiviciaa 
Incarviawa  wich  paranca  abouC  prograaa  of  aCudanCs 
Field  cripa 

School  cooniCCae  aeeCinga 

ObaervaCion  of  cha  vork  of  achool  adminiaCraCors , 

counaellora,  axipporc  acaff 

Aaaiacanca  in  cha  library  or  raaourca  room 

ATA  caachar  induce ion  acciviciaa 

InCaracCin*  wiCh  oChar  Teacher  InCema  in  formal 

vorkahopa  focuaint  on  Cha  incemahip. 


SC 

Di, 


•n«ly 
agree 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


Supervision  of  Taacher  InCgms 

Provincial  guidalinaa  ahould  apecify  chat  each  Teacher  Incem: 

SCrongly 
Disagree 

1.     Be  direccly  accounCable  co  che  Principal  or  Head  i 
Teacher  of  che  school  Co  vhich  che  InCem  is  assigned 


2. 


3. 


Work  wiCh  one  Supervising  Teacher  for  che  duraCion 
of  cha  InCemshlp  (even  Chough  oCher  Ceachers  may  be 
involved  vich  che  InCem). 

Work  wich  ac  leasC  Cwo  and  no  more  chan  four  Supervising 
Teachers  during  che  InCemshlp, 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 


SCrongly 
Agree 

5 


5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 


Can'C 
Tell 

0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


SCrongly  Can'c 
Agree  Tell 
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ITEM 

VI.     POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  (Continued) 
42.    Feedback  and  Evaluation 

Assiiming  tha*-  the  Internship  were  to  continue,  please  Indicate  your  opinion  on  these  matters. 


ST 


BT(I) 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Strongly  Can't 
Agree  Tell 


Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that  feedback  12         3         4         5  3 

be  provided  to  Teacher  Interns  along  with  discussions 
on  how  to  i^rove  performance 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  a  standard  12         3         4         5  0 

set  of  criteria  for  evaluating  Teacher  Interns 
throughout  Alberta 

Supervisors  of  Teacher  Interns  should  be  given  a  12         3         4         5  0 

reduced  teaching  load  because  of  their 
supervisory  responsibilities 

To  what  extent  should  each  of  the  following  be  Involved  In  the  formal  (written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns? 


a.  Principal  or  other  In-school  administrator 

b.  Teacher  Supervisor (s) 

c.  Central  Office  Supervisor (s ) 

d.  Superintendent  (or  designate) 

Who  should  have  the  final  authority  for  the 
formal  (written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns? 
((^eck  one  only) 


Not  at 
All 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a .  _ 

^'  I 
c .  _ 
d. 


To  a  Large  Can't 
Extent  Tell 


Prlnclp4--L  or  other  In-school  administrator 

Teacher  Supervlsor(s) 

Central  Office  Supervlsor(s) 

Superintendent 

Other  (please  specify) 


ERIC 
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VI.    POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  (Continued) 

*3*     Selection  «nd  Traininit  of  Teacher  SiiDervlaora 


Provincial  '•  •ide lines  should  specify  oinliDuo 
arademic  qualifications  for  Superrising  Teachers 
(such  as  the  possession  of  a  four-year  B.Ed, 
degree  or  equivalent). 

Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  ainlam 
competency  criteria  for  Supervising  Teachers 
(such  as  the  possession  of  a  permanent  teaching 
certificate  and  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
teaching  in  Alberta) . 


3. 


School  system'  should  be  responsible  for  providing 
supervisory  training  for  Teacher  Supervisors. 

Training  in  the  form  of  short  courses  or  'Iversity 
classes  in  supervision  and  effective  teaching 
should  be  required  of  all  Teacher  Supervisors  who 
supervise  Teacher  Interns. 

Indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  following 
should  be  Involved  in  the  selection  of  Teacher 
Supervisors: 

a.  Principal 

b.  Teachers  in  the  school 

c.  Superintendent  (or  designate) 

d.  Alberta  Regional  Offices  of  Education 

e.  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

f.  Universities 

g.  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 


Strongly 
Disagree 

1  2 


Not  at 
All 


Strongly 
Agree 

U  5 


To  a  Large 

Extent 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Can  t 
Tell 

0 


Can't 
Tell 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


VII,     OVERALL  EVALUATION 

**♦     Overall  Value  of  the  Alberta  Teacher  Internship 

On  the  ten-point  scale  given  below,  please  rate  the  overall  value  of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  transition  from  student  to  professional  teacher. 


erJc 


Unable  to 
Judge 


No 
Value 


Highly 
Valuable 

10 
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Table  28a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Personnel) 


Alternative 


SO 


Principals 
(n  -  475) 

D      N  A 
Z 


SA  CT 


1.  Continue  optional  E  11  U 
post-B.Ed.  SUA 
Internship 


12  14  56 
12     12  52 


2.  Introduce  coapulsory    E    18    11    16    15  37 
post-B.Ed  S    17    10    15    lA  36 

Internship 


U 
10 


Supervising  leachexs 

(n  =  343) 


SO 


11 
10 


N  A 

X 


SA  CT 


SO 


Interns 
(n  -  328) 

N  A 
Z 


SA  CT 


5  14  17  49  5 
5    14     15    45  11 


25  13  16  12  29 
24     12    15     13  27 


16  8  14  20  36  6 
16      8    13    18    36  10 


27  14  16  15  22 
26    12     15    13  24 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  «  173) 


SO 


N  A 
Z 


SA  CT 


12  11  23  17  34  4 
10      9    22     18     35  7 


27  16  17  13  24  4 
26    16    17     12    23  6 


3.  Introduce  optional 

Internship  as  part  s 
of  the  B.Ed,  program 


E    26    11     22     16     18  6 
25    12    19    16     18  10 


4.  Introduce  compulsory  £  22  11  16  16  30 
Internship  as  part  S  21  11  15  15  29 
o£  the  B  Ed.  program 


5.  Assign  beginning 
teachers  to  highly 
competent  super- 
visors 


E  14  12  15  23  31 
S    13    12    15    22  30 


26  13  22  17  15  7  31 
26    12    20     16    15    11  29 


24  16  16  10  28  6  31 
23    15    15     10     28    10  29 


16  11  12  20  35  6  11 
15    11    10     20     34     10  10 


18  18  15  9 
18    19    13  13 


14  14  27 
13    16  26 


9  13  19  43 
8     12    20  41 


26  15  21  14  19  5 
24     14     19    16    20  7 


?5  12  16  14  28  5 
24     13     14     14    27  8 


17  14  13  22  29  S 
19     15     14    21    15  6 


6.  Reduce  teaching  E 
load  of  beginning  S 
teachers 


25  19  18  18  16 
24    19    19     17  15 


28  15  16  21  15 
26    12    18     19  15 


5  13  13  25  23  21  5 
10        12    12    23    23    20  10 


20  20  20  15  21  5 
19    18     22     14    20  7 


7.  Discontinue  current      E    78  10 
Internship  program       S    76  10 


66  13 
62  13 


5  7 
4  12 


57  13 
56  12 


6  12 

7  15 


58  16  11 
55    17  8 
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Table  29a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Alternatives  for  Permanent  Certification 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Perso.-iel) 


Beginning  Teachers 

Principals  Supervising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

Alternatives  (n  -  475)  (n  »  343)  .  3^8)  (n  -  173) 

for 

Permanent  SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    S      CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

Certification  ^  X  x  X 


1.  Following  satisfactory      56     19      9      5     10      2        51     18    12      5     13      2        23    15    18     H     31      3        35    15    18      8    21  3 
completion  of 

internship 

2.  Following  internship  18     11     18    17     3.^       1        16      8     15     16    44       1  5      3      9     IC     71      1  7      4     11     10     67  1 
and  one  year  of 

satisfactory  teaching 

3.  Following  internship         20     12    12    13    42      1        29    14     22      9    26      2        65    13    12      3      6      2        48    22    19      5      4  1 
and  two  years  of 

satisfactory  teaching 

SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  «  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  =  Agree;  SA  =  Strongly  Agree;  CT  =  Can't  Tell 
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Table  36a 


Extent  of  AcraeiMnt  with  Activities  in  vhich  Interna  Should  Participate 
(Queatipnnalre  Survey:     Schopl-Baaed  Personnel ) 


D^i^^i^.i.  o         .   .  Beginning  Teachers 

Principal.  Sup  .vising  Teachers  Sterns  (pp^r  Interns) 


(n  -  173) 


Alternative  SD     D     H     A    SA    CT       SD      D     H     A    SA    CT       SD     D     H     A    SA    CT       SD     D     H     A    SA  CT 


3t  X 


1-  Observation,  analysia 
and  discussion  of 
teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 

2.  Observation,  analysis 
and  discussion  of 
tsachlng  in  different 
subject  areas 

3.  Teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 

4.  Teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 

5.  Tsachlng  the  same 
class  or  classes  for 
a  period  of  several 
months 

6.  Organization  of  extra- 
curricular activities 

7.  Professional  develop- 
ment activities  at 
the  system  and/ or 
provincial  level 

8.  In-school  professional 
development  activities 


3  4  11  33  49  — 

3  3  13  34  47  — 

2  6  16  28  49  — 

2  6  15  31  46  — 

3  5  12  32  48  — 

3  5  19  41  33 

3  3  10  30  54 

2  1  6  25  65 


2      5  17  25  51  — 

2  4  16  30  49  — 

4  6  17  27  46  1 

2  5  18  25  49  1 

1  1  6  26  65  1 

4  5  31  26  34  1 

1  3  16  28  53 

1  2  8  26  64  — 


3  8  15  30  43  2 

3  8  17  26  44  2 

4  5  18  28  44  1 

3  6  12  ?J  50  2 

3  2  5  18  73  — 

3  5  23  33  35  1 

3  2  10  25  59  1 

1  1  10  25  63  1 


1  6  15  29  48  2 

1  5  12  28  52  2 

3  5  21  21  50  1 

2  5  11  26  55  1 

2  3  9  23  64 

3  9  17  32  38  1 
1  2  8  21  67  1 

1  2  5  20  72  1 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  «  Agree.  SA  =  Strongly  Agree;  CT  =  Can't  Tell 
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Table  36a  (Continued) 


Beginning  Teachers 

^P*^*  Supervising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  *  343)  (n  =x  328)  (n  =  173) 


Alternative 

SD 

D 

N 

A 

X 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

N 

A 

X 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

N 

A 

X 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

N 

A 

X 

SA 

CT 

9.  Interviews  with 

parents  about  progress 
of  students 

2 

3 

10 

34 

51 

1 

— 

10 

24 

63 

— 

2 

1 

5 

21 

72 

-- 

1 

1 

9 

22 

68 

— 

10.  Field  trips 

3 

3 

10 

36 

48 

— 

1 

2 

11 

27 

59 

2 

2 

9 

24 

63 

— 

1 

1 

11 

23 

64 

11*  School  coflomittee 
meetings 

3 

4 

14 

32 

47 

2 

3 

17 

26 

51 

1 

4 

4 

18 

28 

46 

1 

1 

16 

27 

50 

Observation  of  the 
work  of  school 
aduinist  rat ors , 
counsellors,  support 
staff 

3 

9 

28 

31 

28 

— 

4 

8 

33 

26 

28 

1 

6 

13 

24 

31 

26 

2 

2 

7 

25 

28 

37 

1 

13    Assistance  in  the 
librar^r    -  resource 
roocn 

8 

16 

35 

25 

14 

1 

10 

17 

40 

16 

15 

2 

9 

15 

32 

25 

17 

z 

7 

14 

36 

22 

2? 

1 

14.  ATA  teacher  induction 
activities 

8 

12 

^8 

26 

24 

3 

9 

34 

22 

28 

2 

7 

9 

26 

28 

27 

3 

0 

29 

22 

35 

1 

15.  Interacting  with  other 
interns  in  formal 
workshops  focusing 
on  the  internship 

3 

5 

34 

40 

1 

2 

16 

33 

48 

4 

6 

13 

20 

58 

1 

5 

14 

24 

56 

1 

SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree:  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  37a 


Aspect  of 
Supervision 


Directly  accouatabi*  to 
th«  principal 

Ona  supsrvising  tsachar 

Tvo  to  four  suparvislng 
tsachars 


Extant  of  Asraaaant  with  Approachas  to  Supervision  of  Interns 
(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Personnel) 


Principals 
(n  -  475) 


Supervising  Teachers 

(n  m  343) 


Interns 
(n  -  328) 


SD  D 


A    SA    CT       SD     D      II     A    SA    CT       SD      D     H     A    SA  CT 


Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  173) 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


2      4      4    16  74 


♦      ♦    10    22    59  1 


9      8    16    25    41      1         2      9    12    28    48  1 


"    "     "    "    38      1  7      7     18    „    «      1  8    la    17     20     *1      Z        lo    13    21  30  ^ 

13    1*     19    27    25      1        18    1*    18    23    27       1        12    13    15    27     31      3        13    11    21     25     27  * 


SD  -  Strongly  Di.„r..,  D  -  Dl.«r...  H  -  H.utr.l.  A  -  A,r...  SA  -  Stron.lr  Agr...  CT  .  C«,'t  T.U. 
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Table  38a 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to,  and  Evaluation  of,  Interns 

(Questionnaire  Survey:     School-Based  Personnel) 


Beginning  Teachers 

Principals  Supervising  Teachers  Interns  (Former  Interns) 

(n  =  475)  (n  =  343)  (n  =  328)  (n  =  173) 

Possible  SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

Guidelines  ^  ^  X  % 


1,  Provincial  Guidelines         2      2      6    23     67     --         1      1      6    29    63     —  2      3      8    27     60    --  1      1      7     25     66  1 
should  specify  ♦■hat 

feedback  be  provide  * 
to  Interns  along  with 
discussions  on  how  to 
improve  performance 

2.  Provincial  Guidelines        10     10    20    28    32      1         5      7    16    27    45      1  4      5    1(     30     43      2         2      2    14     22  61 
should  specify  a 

standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 
interns  throughout 
Alberta 


SD  «  Strongly  Disagree;  D  »  Disagree;  N  «  Neutral;  A  =  Agree;  SA  =  Strongly  Agree;  CT  =  Can't  Tell 
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Table  Ala 


Extent  of  Agreement  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Supervising  Teachers 
(Quest ionn*ire  Survey;    School-Based  Personnel) 


Principals 
(n  -  475) 

Supervising  Teachers 
(n  -  343) 

Interns 
(n  -  328) 

Beginning  Teachers 
(Former  Interns) 
(n  -  173) 

Possible 

Guidelines 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

I 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 

1.  specification  of 
Bininun  acadenic 
qualifications  for 
supervising  teachers 

2.  Spacification  of 
miniiDua  coopctcncj 
Criteria  for 
supervising  teachers 

3.  Specification  that 
supervising  teachers 
be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load 


8      8    11    22    50  1 


3      3    10    27    57  1 


^      2      8     18    64      1  7      8    11    17    55      2         8      6    14    14  54 


2      3      5    20    70      1         3      2      7    18  7C 


4      2    11    24    58  1 


16    18    22    22    22    --        10    14    24     22    29      1        16    14    22    28  1 


4      6        15    14    24    28    16  4 


*•  bf::U":r:  ;:r"  ^  ^ "  3.  as  a  .  .  ^ «  .  *  s  .0  33  33  3 

providJ.ig  supervisory 
training  for  super- 
vising teachers 


1      9    17    34    38  1 


ir:L«  Tou^JiT     " " " "  '  " " " " "  ^  '   " " "  3 

university  classes  in 
supervision  and 
effective  teaching 
should  be  required 
pf  all  Supervising 
teachers 


9    15    23    25    26  3 


SD  .  Strongly  Disagree;  D  .  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell. 
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SURVEY  OF  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION  PROFESSORS 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  obtain  the  attitudes 
of  education  professors  about  the  Alberta  Initiation  to 
Teaching  Project.     In  addition,  suggestions  were  sought  that 
could  guide  in  revising  various  aspects  of  the  Project. 
This  survey  was  seen,  therefore,  as  an  important  input  of 
education  professors  to  the  development  of  a  professional 
internship  in  education. 

Sample  and  Procedure 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
professors  in  the  Faculties  of  Education  of  three 
universities  in  Alberta.    The  (questionnaire  was  the  same  as 
the  on^  used  with  various  stakeholders;  it  is  described  in 
detail  in  oth^r  reports.     In  addition  to  providing  fixed 
response  iteiu;,  the  questionnaire  allowed  for  written 
comments  by  the  respondents.    Questionnaires  were 
distributed  in  November,  1986,  and,  since  no  names  were 
used,  a  follow  up  was  not  possible.  Completed 
questionnaires  were  received  from  64  faculty  of  education 
members  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  37  from  the 
University  of  Calgary  and  18  from  the  University  of 
Lethbridge,  with  a  total  of  119  returns.     This  represents  a 
return  of  slightly  less  than  50  percent. 

The  data  were  analyzed  both  by  university  and  for  the 
total  sample.     In  most  cases  the  percentage  frequencies  of 
the  responses  are  reported.     For  a  few  items,  mean  scores 
are  also  provided. 

Results 

Future  of  the  Internship 

The  education  faculty  members  were  asked  to  rate  each 
of  seven  policy  alternatives  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1 
(Strongly  Disagree)  to  5  (Strongly  Agree).    A  rating  of  3 
was  considered  to  mean  ''undecided,^  although  this  was  not 
indicated  as  such  on  the  scale.    A  '^Can't  Tell^  response  was 
also  included;  missing  responses  were  treated  as  '^Can't 
Tell.''      The  percentage  frequency  distributions  for  the 
responses  to  the  seven  policy  alternatives  are  provided  in 
Table  7.1a.*    However,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the 
disagree  and  strongly  disagree  responses  were  combined,  as 
were  the  agree  and  strongly  agree  responses.    These  results 
are  shown  in  Table  7.1. 


*T;bles  with  the  designation  'a'  following  the  number 
arcs  located  in  Appendix  A. 
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Tabic  7.1 

Percent Ag« A  of  Atr««aMnt  and  OlsagrcciBcnt  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Queatlonnalret :    Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Unlveralty 
of  Alberta 

(n  -  6k} 


University 
of  Calgary 

(n  -  37) 


University 
of  Lethbrldge 
(n  -  18) 


Total  Faculty 
Members 
(n  -  119) 


Alt  e  mat  Ive 


Dlaagree  Agree 


Disagree  Agree 


Disagree  Agree 


Disagree  Agree 


Continue  optional 
post -B.Ed, 
internship 


39 
39 


39 
39 


32 
32 


51 
51 


39 

S9 


37 
37 


44 


Introduce  coeipulsory  £  31  53 
post-B.Ed.  s        31  53 

internship 


35 
32 


35 
35 


61 
61 


28 
28 


37 
36 


44 
44 


3.  Introdiice  optional  E  52  19 
Internship  aa  pert  S  53  19 
Qf  the  B.Ed,  program 


54 
54 


24 

22 


44 

39 


44 
44 


51 
51 


24 
24 


Introduce  coapulsory  E  42  28 
internship  ss  pert  S  44  30 
of  *_he  B.Ed,  program 


14 
14 


31 
46 


50 
50 


33 
33 


35 
35 


36 
35 


Assign  beginning 
teachers  to  highly 
competent  auper- 
vlsora 


20 
20 


56 
58 


22 
22 


62 
60 


11 
11 


83 

78 


19 
19 


62 
61 


Reduce  teaching  E       27  53 

loads  of  beginning  S  28  50 
teachers 


22 
19 


51 
49 


11 
11 


61 
56 


23 
23 


54 
50 


7.  Discontinue  current      E        75  6 
internship  program       S        7j  6 


84 

84 


56 
56 


11 
11 


75 
75 


Disagree  -  X  either  Strongly  Dlaagree  or  Disagree:  Agree  -  2  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
£  «  Elementary!  S  *  Secondary 
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As  the  data  in  Table  7,1  show,  the  support  among 
education  professors  for  any  one  of  the  alternative 
approaches  to  the  internship  was,  at  most,  moderate.  The 
greatest  support  was  for  either  an  optional  or  a  compulsory 
post-B.Ed,  internship.    About  44  percent  agreed  with  this 
alternative,  but  37  percent  opposed  it. 

The  professors  were  not  in  favor  of  introducing  an 
internship  as  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program.     Only  24  percent 
favored  such  an  internship  if  it  were  optional  and  35 
percent  favored  it  if  it  were  compulsory.     Indeed,  51 
percent  opposed  the  optional  arrangement  and  35  percent 
opposed  a  compulsory  internship  as  part  of  the  B.Ed, 
program. 

Professors  from  the  University  of  Calgary  tended  to 
favor  both  the  present  optional  internship  and  the 
coapulsory  internship  as  part  of  the  B.Ed,  program. 
Education  faculty  members  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
favored  a  compulsory  internship  following  the  B.Ed,  degree. 
University  of  Lethbridge  professors  were  more  divided  in 
their  opinions  on  the  future  of  the  internship,  with  a 
slight  preference  for  continuation  of  the  current  program. 

However,  only  6  percent  of  the  professors  (4  professors 
from  the  University  of  Alberta,  1  from  the  University  of 
Calgary  and  2  from  the  University  of  Lethbridge)  supported 
the  alternative  of  ^'discontinuing  the  current  optional 
Teacher  Internship  Program  and  reverting  to  the  1984-85 
situation.*'    With  75  percent  of  the  respondents  opposed  to 
discontinuation  of  the  current  internship  program,  it  is 
clear  that  substantial  support  for  an  internship  exists 
among  faculty  of  education  professors,     it  is  also  evident 
that  various  models  are  preferred,  with  either  an  optional 
or  a  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship  receiving  most 
support . 

Fairly  strong  support  was  indicated  for  assigning 
beginning  teachers  to  highly  competent  supervisors.  About 
62  percent  of  the  professors  agreed  and  only  19  percent 
disagreed. 

Moderate  support  was  revealed  for  r'>ducing  the  teaching 
load  of  beginning  teachers.     From  50  (secondary)  to  54 
(elementary)  percent:  of  the  professors  agreed,  while  23 
percent  disagreed. 

Comments  provided  on  the  questionnaires  contributed  to 
a  fuller  understanding  of  professors'  views  of  the    ideal ^ 
internship.    Members  of  all  education  faculties  seemed  to 
respond  positively  though  critically  to  questions  about  the 
internship.    Nineteen  professors  who  rated  the  ITP  6  or 
higher  on  a  ten-point  scale  provided  comments,  compared  with 
four  who  rated  the  ITP  5  or  lower. 
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On  the  positive  side,  faculty  members  attributed  many 
useful  features  to  the  ITP,  such  as  gaining  practice  and 
confidence  before  assuming  full  responsibility,  having  th^' 
benefit  of  support  from  experienced  teachers,  receiving 
feedback,  having  oppox'tunities  to  observe  teachers, 
participating  by  choice,  permitting  school  districts  to 
evaluate  prospective  teachers  o\er  time,  and  developing  new 
relationships  between  the  universities  and  the  school 
systems • 

The  critics  pointed  to  a  number  of  shortcomings. 
According  to  them,  the  ITP  is  poorly  designed  and 
implemented,  has  many  inconsistencies,  does  not  involve  the 
universities  or  the  ATA  meaningfully,  is  merely  a  form  of 
cheap  labor,  is  a  make  work  project,  and  is  not  justified  on 
pedagogical  grounds. 

The  major  suggestions  arising  from  the  comments  relate 
mostly  to  improving  the  model  rather  than  terminating  it,  as 
the  following  comments  show: 

1.  The  Alberta  internship  should  be  clearly  defined 
with  sufficient  guidelines  to  provide  assurance  of 
maximum  benefit  to  interns.    Attention  to 
guidelines,  regulations,  standards  and  evaluation 
is  important. 

2.  Monitoring  should  be  sufficient  to  minimize 
disparate  experiences  among  interns. 

3.  Success  of  the  internship  depends  on  the  quality  of 
supervising  teachers.     Careful  selection  and 
training  of  supervisory  teachers  are  essential. 

4.  Internship  should  follow  the  B.Ed.,  and  it  should 
be  different  from  the  practicum. 

5.  Interns  and  beginning  teachers  should  receive  equal 
treatment. 

6.  As  far  as  possible,  the  normal  teacher  benefic 
package  should  apply  to  interns.  Remuneration 
should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  entice 
graduates  to  participate  as  interns.  Some 
recognition  toward  permanent  certification  should 
be  associated  with  the  internship. 

Permanent  Certification 

Professors  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  three  alternatives  for 
permanent  certification.     The  percentage  distributions  are 
presented  in  Table  7.2a  (Appendix  A),  and  the  percentages  in 
agreement  and  disagreement  with  each  alternative  are 
presented  in  Table  7.2. 
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Tabl«  7.2 


P«re«ntas«s  of  A$r««a«nt  and  Disasi^««iMnt  with  Alt«matives  for 
PsmuuMnt  C«rtif  ication 
(QiMStionzuiirM:    Prof  ••tors,  Facultiac  of  Education) 


Altamativ*  for 
Parmanatit 

Certification 

Univarsitj 
of  Albarta 
(n  •  64) 

Disasraa  Agraa 

Univars  itj 
of  Cals«r7 

(n  •  37) 

Disagraa  A$raa 

Univarsitj 
of  Lathbridge 
(n  -  18) 

Disagraa  Agraa 

Total  Faculty 
Members 
(n  -  119) 

DLsagrea  Agree 

1.  Following  SAtisfaocory 
complation  of 
intamahip 

66  13 

73  11 

83  16 

71  11 

2.  Following  intamahip 
and  ona  jaar  of 
•atiafactory  taachlns 

22  47 

32  30 

28  44 

26  41 

3.  Following  Intarnahip 
and  tvo  jaars  of 
aatisfaetory  taachlng 

23  55 

24  (S 

44  50 

27  58 

Disagraa  -  2  aithar  Strongly  Disa«raa  or  Disagraat 

Agraa  •  X  aLthat 

Sconglj  A$raa  or  A$raa 
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The  results  show  that  granting  a  Permanent  Teaching 
Certificate  directly  upon  completion  of  the  Internship  was 
not  favored;  only  11  percent  of  the  professors  agreed  with 
this  route,  whil3  71  percent  disagreed.    About  41  percent 
agreed  with  granting  permanent  certification  following  the 
internship  and  one  year  of  successful  teaching.  However, 
the  third  alternative  was  most  favored,  with  58  percent  of 
the  professors  agreeing  that  permanent  certification  should 
follow  the  internship  and  two  years  of  satisfactory 
teaching. 


Salary 

As  the  data  in  Table  7.3  show,  there  was  substantial 
support  for  an  intern  salary  of  three  quarters  of  that  of  a 
beginning  teacher;  59  percent  of  the  professors  agreed  with 
this  amount.     However,  31  percent  considered  that  the  salary 
should  be  half  that  of  a  beginning  teacher. 


Salary  Credit 

Responses  varied  substantially  on  the  amount  of  credit 
on  the  salary  grid  that  should  be  awarded  for  internship 
experience.    Half  of  the  professors  supported  a  partial 
credit,  28  percent  full  credit,  while  22  percent  favored 
granting  no  credit  on  the  salary  grid.     The  per'::entage 
distributions  are  shown  in  Table  7.4. 


Establishment  of  Policy  and  Guidelines 

Percentage  frequency  distributions  of  opinions  as  to 
the  extent  that  various  organizations  should  be  responsible 
for  establishing  policy  and  guidelines  for  the  internship 
program  are  provided  in  Table  7.5.    Alberta  Education  was 
viewed  as  having  major  responsibility,  but  with  substantial 
support  from  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  the 
universities  and  the  school  systems.     The  Alberta  School 
Trustees'  Association  was  not  seen  as  sharing  the 
responsibility  for  policy  development.    However,  the 
professors  favored  involvement  of  all  five  organizations  in 
the  establishment  of  internship  policies. 


Administration  of  the  Internship 

The  data  in  Table  7.6  show  that  professors  see  the 
school  systems  as  having  the  major  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  the  internship;  77  percent  of  the  respondents 
favored  this.     About  one-third  favored  Alberta  Education  and 
one-third  saw  the  universities  as  having  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  internship.     Once  again,  all 
five  organizations  were  seen  as  having  some  involvement. 
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Table  7.3 


Preferences  about  Salary  of  Interns 
(Questionnaires:     Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Percentage 
of  Beginning 
Teacher's 
Salary  that 
Interns 

Should  Receive 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  64) 
% 


University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  37) 
% 


University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  18) 
% 


Total 
Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  119) 
% 


25% 
50% 
75% 
100% 


5 

30 
59 
6 


31 
55 
14 


33 
67 


2 
31 
59 

8 


Table  T.4 


Preferences  about  Salary  Grid  Credit  for 
Internship  Experience 
(Questionnaires:     Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Amount  of 
Salary  Grid 
Credit 
Awarded  for 
Internship 
Experienc 

University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  64) 
% 

University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  37) 
% 

University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  18) 
% 

Total 
Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  119) 
% 

Nops 

19 

32 

11 

22 

Partial 

51 

41 

67 

50 

Full 

30 

27 

22 

28 
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Table  7.5 

Preferences  about  Degrees  of  Responsibility  of  Orsanizations  in  Developing 
Internship  Policy  and  Guidelines 
(Questionnaires:    Profsssors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Major  SofD«  Not  Directly 

Responsibility  Involvement                          Involved  Did  Not  Answer 

ACLT  ACLT  ACIT  ACL*^ 

Organization                                           X  X                                     X  X 


1.  Alberta  Education  50  54  50  51  44  43  39  43  6  3  11  6 

2.  Alberta  School  Truj*tees'      16  3  6  11  53  65  72  60  31  27  22  28 
Association 

3.  Alberta  Teachers'  44  38  44  42  50  59  56  54  5  3  —3 
Associat ion 

4.  Universities  31  51  56  41  63  46  44  55  6  3  —4 

5.  School  system*  44  3?  50  41  5  54  39  53  —  11  11  5 


Percentages  of  columns  do  not  add  up  to  lOOX  because  respondents  could  choose  more  than  one  organizatior  \inder  the 
categories  of  "major,*'  "some/'  or  "not  directly." 

A  -  University  of  Alberta  (n  -  64);  C  -  University  of  Calgary  (n  -  37);  L  -  University  of  Lethbridge  (n  -  18) j 
T  -  Total  Number  of  Professors  (N  -  119) 


Table  7.6 

Preferences  about  Degrees  of  Responsibility  of  Organizations  in  Administering  the  Internship 
(Questionnaires:     Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


M*Jor  Some  Not  Directly 

Responsibility  Involvement  Involved  Did  Not  Answer 

ACLT  ACLT  ACLT  ACLT 
Organization                                           ^                                    X  X  X 


1.  Alberta  Education  33  38  28  34  44  43  61  46  22      19  11      19  i  i 

2.  Alberta  School  Trustees'        3  3  6  3  53  49  55  52  42      46  39      43  2  2—2 
Association 

3.  Alberta  Teachers'  28  19  22  24  50  68  67  58  20      13  11      17  2  —  1 
Association 

4.  Universities  24  35  61  33  56  54  28  51  20      11  11  16 

5.  School  systems  77  70  94  77  23  24  6  21  6  2 


Percentages  of  columns  do  not  add  up  to  lOOX  because  respondents  could  choose  more  than  one  organization  \inder  th 
categories  of  "major,"  "some,"  or  "not  directly." 

A  -  University  of  Alberta  (n  -  64)j  C  -  University  of  Calgary  (n  -  37);  L  -  University  of  Lethbridge  ,n  -  18) j 
T  ■  Total  Number  of  Professors  (N  «  119) 


Length  of:  the  Internship 


As  shown  in  Table  7.7,  86  percent  of  the  respondents 
favored  a  full-year  internship. 

Teaching  Load 

Respondents  wers  asked  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  a 
full-time  teaching  load  that  should  be  specified  in 
Provincial  Guidelines  for  the  begii.ning,  middle,  anc  end  of 
the  internship  period. 

The  responses,  difjplayed  in  Table  7,8,  showed  that 
professors  favored  a  gradual  increase  in  the  teaching  load 
over  the  period  of  the  internship.    Just  over  one-third 
favored  starting  interns  at  20  to  39  percent  of  a  full-time 
teaching  load.    Just  over  one-third  favored  starting  interns 
at  40  to  59  percent  of  a  regular  teaching  load. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  professors  favored  a  load  of  60  to 
79  percent  mid-way  through  the  internship,  while  2S  percent 
favored  a  load  of  40  to  59  percent. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  professors  favored  a  load  of  80 
percent  and  over  for  interns  toward  the  end  of  the 
internship,  with  29  percent  suggesting  a  load  of  60  to  79 
percent  of  the  full-time  teaching  load. 

Internship  Activities 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  express  the  extent  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  Provincial  Guidelines 
requiring  involvement  of  interns  in  each  of  15 
teaching-related  activities.     Detailed  percentage 
distributions  of  the  responses  are  given  in  Table  7,9a 
(Appendix  A),     Tabl^  7.9  indicates  the  percentages  of 
professors  who  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  inclusion  of  each 
activity. 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  professors  supported 
Provincial  Guidelines  that  would  rei-'iire  participation  of 
interns  in  each  of  three  activities:" 

1,  Teaching  the  same  class  or  classes  for  a  period  of 
several  months; 

2,  In-school  professior^il  development  activities;  and 

3,  Interacting  with  other  interns  in  formal  workshops 
on  internship. 

Least  support  was  obtained  for  the  following  three 
activities: 

1,  Assistance  in  the  library  or  resource  room; 

2,  ATA  teacher  induction  activities;  and 

3,  Organization  of  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  remaining  nine  activitir ::  received  moderate  (55%)  to 
high  (72%)  levels  of  support, 
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Tabic  7.8 

Preferences  about  the  Teaching  Load  of  Interna,  Expreaaed  aa  Percentage a  of  Teaching  Load  of  Full -Time  Teachers, 

at  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  Intemahlp 
(Queatlonnalrea:     Profeaaora,  Facultlea  of  Education) 


Left  Blank  or 

Teaching  lea a  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  No  Guidelines 

than  20X  20-39X  40-59X  60-79X  80Z  and  over  Needed 

ACLT         ACLT         ACLT         ACLT         AClT         ACT,  t 
X  X  X  X  X  x 


At  the  8      8    11      8        30    32    50    3*        42    32    17    35        11    14    22    13         2      5    —      3         6      8  —6 

beginning  of 
the  intem- 
ahlp 

About  mid  —    —         9      3      6      7        25    32    39    29       50    46    55    50         8    11    —      8         6      8  —6 

way  throtigh 
the  intem- 
ahlp 

Approaching    —    —    —    —        —    —      g       i         8    11      6      8      31    30    22    29       50    46    67    51         9    13    —  9 

the  end  of 
the  Intem- 
ahlp 


A  -  University  of  Alberta  (n  -  64),  C  -  Unlveralty  of  Calgary  (n  »  37),  L  -  Unlveralty  of  Lethbrldge  (n  -  18); 
T  »  Total  Student a  (n  «  119) 
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Tabic  7.8 

Preferences  about  the  Teaching  Load  of  Interna,  Expreaaed  aa  Percentage a  of  Teaching  Load  of  Full -Time  Teachers, 

at  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  Intemahlp 
(Queatlonnalrea:     Profeaaora,  Facultlea  of  Education) 


Left  Blank  or 

Teaching  lea a  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  No  Guidelines 

than  20X  20-39X  40-59X  60-79X  80Z  and  over  Needed 

ACLT         ACLT         ACLT         ACLT         AClT         ACT,  t 
X  X  X  X  X  x 


At  the  8      8    11      8        30    32    50    3*        42    32    17    35        11    14    22    13         2      5    —      3         6      8  —6 

beginning  of 
the  intem- 
ahlp 

About  mid  —    —         9      3      6      7        25    32    39    29       50    46    55    50         8    11    —      8         6      8  —6 

way  throtigh 
the  intem- 
ahlp 

Approaching    —    —    —    —        —    —      g       i         8    11      6      8      31    30    22    29       50    46    67    51         9    13    —  9 

the  end  of 
the  Intem- 
ahlp 


A  -  University  of  Alberta  (n  -  64),  C  -  Unlveralty  of  Calgary  (n  »  37),  L  -  Unlveralty  of  Lethbrldge  (n  -  18); 
T  »  Total  Student a  (n  «  119) 
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Tabic  7.9 

F«rc«ntAg««  of  A^vrnwrnnt  and  Disagrccawnt  with  Activities  in  Which  Interns  Should  Facticipatc 
(Questionnaires:    Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


University  University  University  Totil 

of  Alberts  of  Calgary  of  Lethb ridge  Faculty  Members 

(n  -  64)  (n  -  37)  (n  -  18)  (n  -  119) 

Activities                            Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Disagree  Agree 


1.  Observation,  analysis 
and  discussion  of 
teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 


67 


11  73 


89 


72 


2.  Observation,  analysis 
and  discussion  of 
teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 


61 


65 


11 


83 


66 


3.  Teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 


66 


22  62 


78 


10  66 


k.  Teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 


6^ 


24  57 


17 


17  61 


5.  Teaching  the  sane  class 
or  classes  for  a  period 
of  several  otorths 


81 


8  84 


67 


5  80 


6.  Organisation  of  extra* 
curricular  activities 


20 


42 


16  54 


11  50 


18  47 


7.  Professional  developoent 
activities  at  the 
system  and/ or 
Provincial  lave I 


64 


11  73 


11  83 


10  70 


Ir.-school  professional 
dcvelopoent  activities 


83 


8  78 


11  83 


8  82 


Interviews  vith  parents 
about  progress  of 
sttidents 


70 


8  68 


17  78 


8  71 


10.  Field  trips 

11.  School  CO 
atee  tings 


Bittee 


5 
13 


64 

59 


8  68 
11  73 


11  67 
11  78 


7  66 
12  66 


12.  Observation  of  the 
work  of  school 
adsinistrators , 
counsellors,  stipport 
staff 


13 


56 


22  54 


22  50 


55 


13.  Assistance  in  the 
library  or  resource 
ro  m 


27 


41 


30  27 


33  28 


29  35 


14.  \TA  teacher  induction 
f  .".tivities 


23 


45 


24  38 


28  56 


24  46 


13.  7ate*'a'*.ting  vith  other 
interns  iu  foraal 
vorkshopr  focusing  on 
the  internship 


81 


5  78 


11  78 


80 


Disagree  -  1  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Supervision  of  Interns 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  record  the  extent  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  inclusion  of  three 
supervision-related  stipulations  in  Provincial  Guidelines. 
Table  7.l0a  (Appendix  A)  displays  the  percentage 
distributions  of  the  responses.    As  shown  in  Table  7.10,  69 
percent  agreed  to  include  in  Provincial  Guidelines  a 
provision  that  interns  should  be  directly  responsible  to 
principals,  while  13  percent  disagreed. 

The  majority  of  professors  (59%)  agreed  that  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  require  the  intern  to  work  with  one 
supervising  teacher  for  the  duration  of  the  internship  (even 
though  other  teachers  may  also  be  involved) .    Only  14 
percent  disagreed  with  this  view. 

However,  45  percent  of  the  professors  considered  that 
Provincial  GuiC alines  should  require  an  intern  to  work  with 
at  least  two  and  not  more  than  four  supervising  teachers 
during  the  internship;  36  percent  disagreed  with  making  this 
a  Provincial  Guideline. 

Opinion  favored  Guidelines  that  would  make  interns 
directly  responsible  to  principals  in  the  same  way  as  cher 
teachers,  and  that  would  require  each  intern  to  work  with 
one    supervising  teacher  for  the  entire  internship  but  have 
opportunities  to  work  with  other  tecxchers  as  well. 


Feedback  and  Evaluation 

Table  7.lla  (Appendix  A)  contains  the  detailed 
frequency  distributions  of  responses  to  two  questions  on 
feedback  and  evaluation.    Table  7.11  provides  a  summary  of 
these  data,     indicating  that  94  percent  of  the  professors 
agreed  that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  require  feedback  to 
be  provided  to  interns  in  conjunction  with  discussions  on 
how  to  improve  performance.    The  respondents  were  not  quite 
as  united  in    supporting  Provincial  Guidelines  that  would 
specify  standard  criteria  for  evaluating  interns  throughout 
Alberta.     Even  so,  73  percent  agreed  about  this  alternative, 
compared  with  11  percent  who  disagreed.    The  responses 
indicate  that  professors  place  a  high  priority  on  quality 
feedback  to  interns  and  on  a  standard  set  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  interns. 

Table  7.12  lists  the  mean  scores  on  a  five-point  scale 
of  responses  to  the  question:  ^To  what  extent  should  each  of 
the  following  be  involved  in  the  formal  (written)  evaluation 
of  Interns?'*    The  professors  clearly  favored  involvement  of 
the  supervising  teachers,  with  a  mean  score  of  4.77  on  the 
five-point  scale.    Their  second  choice  was  the  principal  (or 
other  in-school  administrators),  with  a  mean  score  of  3.92. 
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T«bl«  7.10 

P«rc«nt«gM  of  A^rmiamnx,  mad  Dl««gr««Mnt  with  Alt«m»tlv«  Approach**  to  Supervision  of  Inr«ms 
(Qu«stionn«ir«s :  Prof«ssors«  FACulti«s  of  £dtic«tion) 


Asp«ct  of 
Supervision 


University 
of  Alberts 

(n  -  64) 

Disss'**  Agrss 


Univsrslty 
of  CAlgsry 

(n  -  37) 

Disagrss  Agrss 


Univsrsity 
of  Lsthbridgs 

(n  -  18) 

Dissgrss  Agrss 


Total 
Faculty  Hembsrs 
<n  -  119) 

Disssrss  Agrcs 


Dirsctly  accountabls  to 
the  principsl 


14 


63 


81 


17 


67 


13 


69 


One  sttpervisins  tescher  17  56 

Two  to  four  stqMrvisins  33  47 

teachers 


11 
35 


60 
49 


11 
50 


67 
33 


14 

36 


59 
45 


Disagree  ■  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree)  Agree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 


Table  7.11 


Percentages  of  Agre< 


it  and  Disagreeaent  with  Possible  Frovincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to, 
and  Evaluation  of  >  Interns 
(Questionnaires:    Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Poasible 
Guideline 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  -  64) 

Disagree  Agree 


University 
of  Calgary 

(n  -  37) 

Disagree  Agree 


University 
of  Lethbridge 

(n  -  13) 

Disagree  iLgree 


Total 
Faculty  Kenbcrs 
(n  -  119) 

Disagree  Agree 


1.  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided 
to  interns  along  with 
discussions  on  how  to 
improve  perfonsance 


94 


95 


94 


94 


2.  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  e 
standard  aet  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 
interns  throughout 
Alberta 


73 


16 


73 


11 


72 


11 


73 


Diaagrce  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree i  Agree  •  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Table  7.12 

Preferences  about  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different  Personnel 

in  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Questionnaires:    Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Total 

University     University      University  Faculty 
of  Alberta     of  Calgary    of  Lethbridge  Members 
(n  =  64)  (n  =  37)  (n  =  18)  (n  =  119) 


Personnel 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

1.  Principal  or 
other 
in-schooi 
administrator 

3.86 

3.84 

4.28 

3.92 

2.  Supervising 
teachers 

4.78 

4.81 

4.67 

4.77 

3 .  Central 
office 

supervisor (s) 

2.43 

2.32 

2  22 

2.36 

4 .  Superintendent 
(or  designate) 

2.00 

1.86 

2.06 

1.97 

The  scale  used  was  1  "Not  at  all*  to  5  *To  a  large  extent.* 
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Support  for  the  involvement  of  central  office  supervisor (s) 
or  superintendents  was  minimal;  this  is  reflected  in  mean 
scores  of  2.36  and  1.97.     Clearly,  evaluation  of  interns  is 
seen  as  a  responsibility  of  supervising  teachers  and 
principals. 

Table  7.13  contains  the  percentages  of  responses  to  a 
related  question:     ^Who  shoul^*  have  the  final  authority  for 
the  formal  (written)  evaluation  of  Teacher  Interns?^ 
Supervising  teachers  received  the  most  support  (49%), 
followed  by  the  principal  or  other  in-school  administrator 
(34%)  . 


Supervising  Teachers 

Tables  7.14  and  7.15  show  the  extent  to  which  professors 
in  the  three  universities  agreed  with  propositions  relating 
to  the  selection,  training  and  teaching  loads  of  supervising 
teachers;  Table  7.14a  (Appendix  A)  reports  some  of  these 
responses  in  detail. 


Selection.    There  was  very  strong  support  for  the  view 
that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  minimum  academic 
qualifications  for  supervising  teachers:     87  percent  agreed 
and  only  8  percent  disagreed.     Similarly,  89  percent  agreed 
that  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  minimum  competency 
criteria  for  supervising  teachers;  only  7  percent  disagreed. 
Support  for  stipulating  minimum  academic  qualifications,  such 
as  a  four-year  B.Ed,  degree,  and  minimum  competency  criteria, 
such  as  three  or  more  years  of  successful  teaching  in 
Alberta,  was  very  high.    As  sho%m  in  Table  7.15,  the 
principal  was  viewed  as  the  person  who  should  have  greatest 
involvement  in  selecting  supervising  teachers,  with  a  mean 
score  of  4.61  on  a  five-point  scale.    Teachers  in  the  school 
were  seen  to  have  moderate  involvement  in  selecting 
supervising  teachers,  with  a  mean  score  of  3.67.  Some 
involvement  was  seen  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
universities,  with  mean  scores  of  2.76  and  2.60.  Professors 
did  not  envisage  involvement  by  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Alberta  Regional  Offices  of  Education,  and 
the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  in  selecting 
supervising  teachers;  this  is  apparent  from  mean  scores  of 
2.16,   1.82  and  1.39  respectively. 
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Training.     Sixty-four  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed 
that  school  systems  should  be  responsible  for  providing 
supervisory  training  for  supervising  teachers;  19  percent 
disagreed  with  this  view.     Somewhat  greater  support  (78%)  was 
shown  for  the  proposition  that  training  in  the  form  of  short 
courses  or  university  classes  in  supervision  and  effective 
teaching  should  be  required  of  all  supervising  teachers.  As 
Table  7.14  shows,  only  9  percent  disagreed  on  this  issue. 
Support  for  supervisory  training  of  supervising  teachers  was 
high. 
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Table  7.13 


Preferences  about  Final  Authority  for  Formal  Evaluation 

of  Interns 

(Questionnaires:     Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  64) 

University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  37) 

University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  18) 

Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  119) 

Evaluator 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Principal  or 
other 
in-school 
administrator 

33 

30 

44 

34 

2 .  Supervising 
teachers 

52 

49 

39 

49 

3 .  Central 
office 

supervisor (s) 

5 

6 

3 

4 .  Superintendent 

6 

3 

4 

5.  Other,  or  a 
combination 

9 

13 

11 

10 
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T«bl«  7.14 


P«rc«nt«s«s  of  Afr««rMnt  and  DissgrsMMnt  with  Possible  Provineisi  Guidelines  about 

Supervising  Teec^ers 
(Questlcnnalres:    Professors,  Peeultles  of  Education) 


University  University  University  Tote I  Feeulty 

of  Alberte  of  Celgery  of  Lethbrldge  Members 

(n  -  6k)  (n  -  37)  (n  -  18)  (n  -  119) 

Poeslble 

Guideline                              Disegree    Agree  Disagree    Agree  Dlsegree    Agree  Df.segree  Agree 


1.  Specif  Icet Ion  of  8  88  5  92  17  78  8  87 
alnlAUB  ecadealc 

quallf Icet Ions  for 
supervising  teechers 

2.  Specif  icet  ion  of  6  86  5  95  11  89  7  89 
oiiniAUB  coopecency 

criterle  for 
sxtpervisln^  teechers 

3.  Spacif  icet  ion  that  11  64  27  57  22  61  18  61 
sxi^rvlsins  teechere 

be  given  e  reducad 
teaching  load 


4.  School  syataas  should  27  S8  8  68  11  78  19  64 

ba  responsible  for 
providing  supervisory 
t reining  for 
supervisins  teachers 


5.  Treining  in  the  fom  of       11  75  8  84  6  78  9  78 

short  courses  or 
university  clesses  in 
supervision  and  affec- 
tive teechlng  should 
ba  required  of.  ell 
supervising  teachers 


Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disegree  or  Disegree t  Agree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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Table  7.15 

Preferences  about  the  Extent  of  Ir/olvement  of  Individuals  or 

Organizations  in  Selection  o:  Supervising  Teachers 

(Questionnaires:     Professors    Faculties  of  Education) 


Individual 
or 

Organization 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  64) 

Mean 


University  University 
of  Calgary    of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  37)  (n  =  18) 


Mean 


Mean 


Total 
Faculty 
Members 
(n  =  119) 

Mean 


1.  Principal 

4.60 

4.51 

4.88 

4.61 

2.  Teachers  in 
the  school 

3.79 

3.27 

4.  12 

3.67 

dent  (or 
designate) 

2  . 65 

2  .71 

2.76 

4.  Alberta 
Regional 
Offices  of 
Education 

1.71 

2.14 

1.  50 

1.82 

5-  Alberta 
Teachers' 
Association 

2.  10 

2  .32 

2.  00 

2.16 

6.  Universities 

2.40 

2.81 

2.82 

2.60 

7.  Alberta 
School 
Trustees' 
Association 

1.43 

1.38 

1.24 

1.39 

The  scale  used  was 

1  "Not 

at  all"  to  5 

"To  a  large  extent. 
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Teaching  load.    As  the  data  in  Table  7.14  indicate,  61 
percent  of  the  professors  agreed  and  18  percent  disagreed 
with  the  proposition  that  Provincial  Guidelines  should 
specify  that  supervising  teachers  be  given  reduced  teaching 
loads • 


Overall  Value 

Table  7.16  contains  the  frequency  discributions  and  the 
mean  scores  for  the  final  question  in  the  survey:     '^On  the 
ten-point  scale  given  below,  please  rate  the  overall  value 
of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
transition  from  student  to  professional  teacher.^  Fairly 
strong  support  for  the  Alberta  Internship  is  revealed  by 
tiiese  data,  with  especially  high  mean  scores  in  two 
faculties  (7.96  and  8.03).     Seventy-two  percent  of  the 
respondents  ranked  the  internship  as  7  or  higher  on  the 
ten-point  scale;  only  8  percent  rated  it  4  or  lower. 

A  comparison  of  these  responses  with  those  from  the 
previous  year  is  given  in  Table  7.17. 

Overall,  the  professors  changed  their  views  about  the 
Alberta  internship  substantially  over  the  year.     They  placed 
higher  value  on  it  in  1986-87  than  they  did  in  1985-86,  with 
the  mean  score  increasing  from  7.12  to  7.74.     The  most 
dramatic  change  took  place  at  the  University  of  Calgary, 
where  professors'  mean  score  increased  from  6.76  to  8.03. 
At  the  University  of  Alberta,  there  was  a  modest  improvement 
in  an  already  positive  view  of  the  internship,  with  the  mean 
score  rising  from  7.34  to  7.95.     In  contrast,  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge,  professors  viewed  the  Alberta 
internship  less  favorably  in  the  second  year,  with  the  mean 
score  dropping  from  6.92  to  6.27. 

As  indicated  earlier,  taken  as  a  group,  the  professors 
viewed  the  internship  with  considerable  favor,  and,  in 
general,  their  views  became  more  positive  during  the  period 
of  the  Project.    Only  a  small  percentage  viewed  it 
unfavorably. 
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Table  7.16 

Perceptions  about  the  Value  of  Internship  as  a  Means  of 
Facilitating  the  Transition  from  Student 
to  Professional  Teacher 
(Questionnaires:     Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 

Total 

University    University      University  Faculty 
of  Alberta    of  Calgary    of  Lethbridge  Members 
(n  =  64)        (n  =  37)  (n  =  18)       (n  =  119) 

Value  %  %  %  % 


10  (Highly  Valuable)     17  27                       6  19 

9  16  11                        —  12 

8  28  32                        17  28 

7  11  11                       28  13 

6  2  6                       11  4 

5  5—63 

4  2—62 

3  2  8                        6  4 

1  (No  Value)                  2  ~                       6  2 


Unable  to  judge,  15  5  14  13 

or  missing 


Mean  7.96  8.03  6.27  7.74 
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Table  7.17 


Comparison  of  1985-86  and  1986-87  Mean  Scores  on 
Overall  Value  of  the  Alberta  Internship 
(Questionnaires:    Professors,  Faculties  of  Education) 


University 

University 

University 

Year 

n 

of  Alberta 

of  Calgary 

of  Lethbridge 

'."otal 

1985-86 

106 

7.34 

6.76 

6.92 

7.12 

1986-87 

119 

7.96 

8.03 

6.27 

7.74 
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Summary 


The  observations  presented  below  follow  directly  from 
the  questionnaire  responses  and  comments  provided  by 
professors  of  education  at  three  Alberta  universities, 

1.  Members  of  these  Faculties  of  Education  supported 
the  continuation  of  the  Alberta  internship.  However, 
faculty  support  for  any  particular  model  of  internship  was 
divided.     The  present  optional  model  and  the  compulsory 
post-B.Ed,  internship  model  were  supported  almost  equally. 
Other  models  enjoyed  considerably  less  support. 

2.  The  internships  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  should  be  approximately  equivalent  in  nature. 

3.  There  was  little  support  for  the  alternative  of 
increasing  the  length  of  B.Ed,  programs. 

4.  Most  professors  favored  assignment  of  beginning 
teachers  to  highly  competent  supervising  teachers. 

5.  Permanent  certification  should  continue  to  be 
contingent  upon  two  years  of  successful  full-time  teaching. 

6.  Salaries  for  interns  should  be  about  three  quarters 
of  the  salaries  of  beginning  teachers. 

6.     Partial  credit  should  be  awarded  on  the  salary  grid 
for  a  one-year  internship. 

8.  Alberta  Education  should  assume  the  major 
responsibility  for  developing  internship  policies  and 
guidelines,  with  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  the 
universities  and  the  school  systems  sharing  this  burden. 

9.  School  systems  should  carry  the  major 
responsibility  for  administering  the  internship. 

30.    The  internship  should  occupy  one  full  school  year. 

11.  During  the  internship,  the  percentage  of  time  spent 
on  teaching  by  an  intern  should  begin  at  about  40  percent, 
increase  to  at  least  60  percent  mid-way  through  the 
internship,  and  rise  to  at  least  80  percent  toward  the  end 
of  the  internship. 

12.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  a 
comprehensive  list  of  activities  in  which  every  intern 
should  be  engaged  during  the  year.     A  suggested  list  is 
contained  in  Table  7.9. 

13.  Interns  should  be  directly  accountable  to 
principals. 
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14.  An  intern  should  be  direc\:ly  responsible  to  only 
one  supervising  teacher,  even  though  he/she  should  work  with 
several  teachers. 

15.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that  interns 
must  receive  regular  feedback  and  suggestions  for  improving 
their  performance. 

16.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  standard 
criteria  for  evaluating  interns  throughout  Alberta. 

17.  Supervising  teachers  and  principals  should  be 
responsible  for  providing  formal  written  evaluations  of 
interns'  performance.     Both  of  these  parties  should  be 
involved  in  evaluating  the  interns. 

18.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  minimum 
academic  standards  and  mir imum  competency  criteria  f cr 
supervising  teachers. 

19.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that 
supervising  teachers  be  given  reduced  teaching  loads. 

20.  School  systems  should  be  responsible  for 
supervisory  training  of  supervising  teachers.  All 
supervising  teachers  should  be  recjuired  to  undergo  training 
in  the  form  of  short  courses  or  university  classes  in 
supervision  and  effective  teaching.     Provincial  Guidelines 
to  this  effect  need  to  be  developed. 

21.  Principals  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  selecting 
supervising  teachers,  with  input  from  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  concerned. 

22.  Most  professors  viewed  the  Alberta  internship 
favorably.     Their  support  for  the  internship  increased  in 
the  second  year  of  the  program. 
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APPENDIX  A 

TABLES  7.1a,   7.2a,   7.9a,   7.10a,   7.11a,  7.14a 
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Tabl«  7.1a 


1.  ContimM  optional 
post-B.Ed. 
Intanuhlp 


Ejctmt  of  Agroosrat  with  Poller  Alt«rn«tlT*« 
(Qucstlonnalros:    Profossors,  Pacultr  of  Education) 


UnlYvrslty  of  Albarta 
(n  -  64) 


Onlrarslty  of  Calgary 

(n  -  37) 


SD 


M      A    SA  CT 

 X  


SD 


V      A    SA  CT 

 2  


E  20  19  13  17  22  9 
S    20    19    14    19    20  8 


19  14  11  19  32  5 
19    14      a    16    35  8 


OnlToraltr  of  Lathbrldga 
(n  -  18) 


SD 


A    SA  CT 


28  11  11  17  28 
33      6    11    17  28 


Total  Paculty  HMb^ra 
(n  -  119) 


SD 


n      A    SA  CT 

 2  


5  21  16  12  18  26  7 
5       22    15    12    18    26  7 


Introduce  coapulaory  E  22 
post-B.Ed.  S  22 

Internship 


3.  Introduca  optional 
Intamshlp  as  p^irt 
of  tha  B.Ed,  ptograa 

4.  Introduca  coiqnilsorr 
Intarashlp  as  part 
of  tha  B.Ed,  prograa 


9  9  22  31 
9      9    20  33 


E  30  22  14  6  13  15 
S    30    23    14      6    13  14 


E  31  11  19  16  13  10 
S    33    11     17    16    14  9 


Assign,  baglnnlng  E  14 

taachars  to  highly       S  14 
eoapattnt 
supanrlsors 


6  17  23  33 
6    17    22  36 


24  11  22  5  30  8 
24      8    22      5    30  11 


38  16 
38  16 


11 
11 


14 
14 


8  16 
8  14 


8  14 
8  16 


3  14  19  32  21 
3    16    14     32  24 


14  27 
14  27 


35 
32 


33  28 
33  28 


6  6  22 
6      6  22 


28  17  6  22  22  5 
22    17      6    22    22  11 


39  11  11  22  11  6 
39    11      6    22    11  11 


6  - 
6  - 


-    11  72 
11  67 


5 
10 


24  13  13  14  29 
24    12    13    13  30 


32  19  11  12  13  13 
31     20    11    11    13  14 


26 
27 


B  16  18  19  13 
8    15    16    19  15 


13  7  13  23  40 
13      7    13    22  40 


6.  Raduca  teaching 
load  of  baglnnlng 
taachars 


E  14  13  14  23  30  6 
S    14    14    16    20    30  6 


3  19  22  27  24  5 
3    16    24    24    24  9 


6  6  22  17  44  5 
6      6    22    17    39  10 


9  13  18  24  30 
9    13    19    21  30 


7.  Dlscontlnua  currant 
Intamshlp  prograa 


E  53  22  9 
S    52    23  9 


5  2 
5  2 


/O  14 

70    14  — 


3  13 
3  13 


39    17  11 
39    17      6  - 


-  11  22 

-  11  27 


56  19 
56  19 


3  12 
3  13 
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TabU  7.2a 


EKt«nt  of  Asr««Mnt  with  AlternatWes  for  Permanent  Certification 
(Quaatioonairas:    Profassora,  Faculty  of  Education) 


University  of  Alberta         OniYeraity  of  Calgary       University  of  Lethbridge       Total  Faculty  Meosbers 
-  6*>  (n  -  37)  (n  -  18)  (n  -  119) 


Alternative  SDDBASACT       SDDKASACT       SDDHASACT  SDDHASACT 

*  3C  Z  2 


1. 

Following  satisfactory 
coapletion  of 
intemahin 

44 

22 

9 

8 

5 

12 

60 

14 

3 

3 

8 

12 

78 

6  — 

6 

10 

54 

17  6 

5 

6 

12 

2. 

Following  internship 
and  one  year  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

14 

8 

22 

19 

28 

9 

24 

8 

24 

16 

14 

14 

11 

17  22 

6  39 

5 

17 

9  23 

16 

25 

10 

3. 

Following  internship 
and  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

11 

13 

16 

20 

34 

6 

14 

11 

5 

5 

62 

3 

28 

17  — 

22  28 

5 

14 

13  10 

16 

42 

5 

SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree i  II  -  Meutralj  A  -  Agrees  SA  -  Strongly  Agrees  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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T«bl«  7.9a 


Eat«nt  of  A^rtaaint  mboMt  ActlTltUs  in  VhLch  Intams  Should  P«rtlclp«t« 
(QuostlongiAlros;    Prof«ssor«,  Paeultlos  of  Education) 


Altarnatl^ 


1.  Obsocvatloo,  anaxyals 
and  dlscuaalOQ  of 
taaehint  at  dlf farcnt 
grado  lawla 

2.  Obaarratlon,  analyala 
and  dlflcuaaLod  of 
taachlag  in  dlffaront 
aubjoet  araaa 

3.  Taachins  at  dlffarant 
grada  lawla 

4.  Taachins  in  diffarant 
aubjact  araaa 

5.  Taachins  tha  aaaa 
class  or  elassas  for  a 
pariod  of  savaral 
•onths 

6.  Orsanization  of  axtra- 
curricular  activitlas 

7.  Prof  ass  tonal  daralop- 
•ant  actiTitias  at 
tha  systaa  and/or 
Provincial  laval 


Onivarsity  of  Albarta 
(n  -  64) 

SD     D     V     A    SA  CT 
X 


3      3    19    22    43  6 


Uhivarsity  of  Calgary 

(n  -  37) 

SO     D     V     A    SA  CT 


Univarsity  of  Lathbridga 

(n  -  18) 

SD     D     «     A    SA  CT 
Z 


Total  Faculty  Haabars 

(n  -  119) 

SD     D     «     A    SA  CT 
X 


3  3  23  23  38  6 

3  3  19  23  42  10 

3  8  16  28  36  7 

3  16  31  22  20  6 

3  16  31  22  20  6 

3  6  19  30  34  8 


8  3  14  19  34  2 

6  —  27  24  Hi  2 

14  8  16  16  46 

11  14  19  13  43  — 

3  3  8  16  68  — 

3  13  30  19  33 

8  3  14  24  49  2 


6  —  —  11  78  3 

6  6  —  17  67  — 

—  —  22  33  43  — 

6  11  22  17  39  3 

6  28  XI  33  — 

11  —  33  28  22  6 

11  —  6  22  61  — 


6  3  14  19  33  5 

3  3  21  23  43  5 

6  4  19  23  44  4 

7  10  18  22  39  4 
1  4  11  16  64  4 

3  13  31  22  25  4 

6  4  13  27  43  3 


SD  -  Stronsly  Disagrac}  D  -  Dlsagraat  M  -  Mautrali  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  7.9«  (Continued) 


ity  of  Albert*  UniverJity  of  Celgery  University  of  Lethbr-.dge  Totel  Faculty  Memberj 
^  ■  (n  -  37)  (n  -  18)  (n  -  119) 


Altetnat ive 

SD 

D 

1 

A 

Z 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

1 

A 

Z 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

H 

A 

Z 

SA 

CT 

SD 

D 

H 

A 

Z 

SA 

CT 

0.  In-^ehool  professiooAl 
devlop— nt  activities 

2 

5 

5 

34 

48 

6 

3 

5 

13 

22 

57 

11 

( 

22 

61 

3 

g 

53 

3 

9.  Interrievs  with 

parents  about  progress 
of  students 

2 

5 

14 

38 

33 

8 

3 

6 

24 

32 

35 

— 

11 

6 

5 

28 

50 



3 

5 

16 

35 

36 

5 

10.  Field  trips 

3 

2 

23 

33 

31 

8 

5 

3 

22 

32 

35 

3 

17 

33 

33 

5 

^ 

3 

33 

K 

11.  School  conittee 
Metlngs 

12 

19 

30 

30 

9 

3 

8 

16 

30 

43 

6 

5 

11 

28 

50 

2 

10 

17 

29 

37 

5 

12.  Obserrations  of  the 
^rk  of  school 
adalnistrators , 
counsellors,  support 
staff 

5 

8 

25 

33 

23 

6 

11 

11 

22 

22 

32 

2 

17 

6 

22 

17 

33 

5 

8 

8 

24 

27 

28 

5 

13.  Assistance  in  the 
library  or  resource 
rooa 

5 

22 

25 

21 

19 

7 

8 

22 

41 

11 

16 

2 

17 

17 

39 

16 

11 

8 

21 

32 

18 

17 

4 

14.  ATA  teacher  Induction 
^tivities 

9 

14 

22 

30 

16 

9 

8 

16 

38 

14 

24 

17 

11 

11 

22 

33 

6 

10 

14 

25 

24 

21 

6 

15.  Interacting  with 
other  interns  in 
foraaal  workshops 
focusing  on  the 
internship 

2 

11 

20 

52 

5 

5 

16 

30 

49 

11 

11 

22 

56 

2 

3 

13 

29 

51 

2 

SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Heutral;  A  -  Agree:  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  7.10a 


Fxtcnt  of  Atraaaent  with  ^proacha.  to  Supervision  of  Inter 
(Questionnaires:    Professors,  Faculty  of  Education) 


Univer.itr       Ai»-«a         University  of  Cal^.ry       University  of  Lethbridge       Total  Faculty  Mecnbera 

-  37)  (n  -  18)  (n  -  119) 

H      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N     A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 


Alternative 


SD      D      II      A    SA    CT       SD  D 


Directly  accountable 
to  the  principal 

One  supervisins  teacher 

Tvo  to  four  supervising 
teachers 


6      8    14    20    42    10         3  5 


11     16  -        11      6    11    17     50      5         6      7     13    19    50  5 


11  6  22  25  31  5  3  8  30  24  35 
17     16    14    25    22      6        13    22     16    27  22 


6      6    17    22    44  5 


7     24    24     35  2 


28    22    11    11    22      6        18    19    14    24    22  2 


SD  .  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree,  N  -  Heutral,  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  7.11a 


Extant  of  Agreement  with  Possible  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Feedback  to,  and  Evaluation  of.  Interns 

(Questionnaires;     Professors,  Faculty  of  Education) 


University  of  Alberta         University  of  Calgary       University  of  Lethbrldge       Total  Faculty  Members 
(n  -  64)  (n  «  37)  (n  -  18)  (n  «  119) 


Possible 
Guideline 


SD      D      N      A    SA  C7 
Z 


1.  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
fe^db-xck  Ve  provided 
to  Interns  along  with 
discussions  on  how  to 
Improve  performance 


3    25     69  3 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z 


3      3    27  67 


94  — 


1      1      3    22    72  1 


2.  Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  a 
standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 
Interns  throughout 
Alberta 


3      5     14    34     39      5  5    11     11     24     49  — 


6      6     16    11  61 


4      7     13     28    45  3 


SD  «  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  «  Strongly  Agree;  CT  *  Can't  Tell 
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Table  7.1A« 


Extmnt  of  Agr.coent  vith  Pos.lbl.  Provincial  Guidelines  about  Supervlilnt  Teach« 
(Queatlonnalres:    Professors,  Faculty  of  Education) 


University  of  Alberta 

(n  •»  6k) 

university  of  Calgary 

University  of  Lethbrldge 

lotal  Fsculty  Meabers 

Possible 

(n  -  37) 

(n  -  18) 

(n  •  119) 

Guideline 

SD     D     M      A    SA  CT 

SD     D      N      A    SA  CT 
X 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

1.  Specification  of 
ainlaun  academic 
qualifications  for 
supervising  teachers 


2      6      3    20    6/      2         3      3      3     11    81  — 


11      6      5      0    78      0  3      5      3     14    73  2 


2«  Specification  of 
miniiDum  cocapetency 
criteria  for 
supervising  teachers 


2      5      5    22    64      2         3      3    -     16    78  - 


6  6 


6  83 


3      4      3     18    71  1 


3«  Specification  that 
supervising  teachers 
be  given  a  reduced 
teaching  load 


8      3    20    34    30      5        14    14    14    30    27  1 


5    17    17    22  39 


9      8    18    31    30  4 


4.  School  systems  should       11    16    11    23    34  5 
be  responsible  for 
providing  supervisory 
trsining  for 
supervising  teachers 


3      5    22    24    43      3        11     —      6    11    67  5 


8    10    13    22    42  5 


5.  Training  in  the  form 
of  short  cc.trses  or 
university  classes  in 
supervision  and  effec- 
tive teaching  should  be 
required  of  sll 
supervising  teachers 


5      6    11    38    38  2 


8      8    22  62 


6  11    22    56      5         3      6    10     30    48  3 


SD  .  Strongly  Dis.gree;  D  -  Disagreei  N  -  Neutral,  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  «  Can't  Tell. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS  BY  PROFESSORS  IN  THE 
FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION 


Members  of  all  four  Faculties  of  Education  at  three 
Alberta  universities  seemed  to  respond  positively  though 
critically  to  questions  about  the  internship.  Nineteen 
professors  who  rated  the  ITP  6  or  high<?r  on  a  ten-point 
scale  provided  comments,  compared  with  four  who  scored  the 
ITP  5  or  lower. 

On  the  positive  side,  faculty  members  attributed  many 
useful  features  to  the  ITP,  such  as  gaining  practice  a  id 
confidence  before  assuming  full  responsibility,  having  the 
benefit  of  the  support  of  experienced  teachers,  receiving 
feedback,  having  opportunities  to  observe  teachers, 
participating  by  choice,  permitting  school  districts  to 
evaluate  prospective  teachers  over  time,  and  developing  new 
relationships  between  the  universities  and  the  school 
systems . 

The  critics  pointed  to  the  shortcomings.    According  to 
them,  the  ITP  is  poorly  designed  and  implemented,  has  many 
inconsistencies,  do^is  not  involve  the  universities  or  the 
ATA  meaningfully,  is  merely  a  form  of  cheap  labor,  is  a 
''make  work  project,''  and  is  not  justified  on  pedagogical 
grounds. 

The  major  suggestions  arising  from  the  comments  rebate 
mostly  to  improving  the  model  rather  than  terminating  it. 

1.  The  Alberta  internship  should  be  clearly  defined 
with  sufficient  guidelines  to  provide  assurance  of 
maximum  benefit  to  interns.    Attention  to 
guidelines,  regulations,  standards  and  evaluation 
is  important. 

2.  Monitoring  should  be  sufficient  to  minimize 
disparate  experiences  among  interns. 

3.  A  one-year  compulsory  internship  is  essential. 
This  would  eliminate  a  number  of  problems 
associated  with  a  voluntary  system. 

4.  Success  of  the  internship  depends  on  the  quality 
of  supervising  teachers.     Careful  selection  and 
training  of  supervisory  teachers  are  essential. 

5.  Internship  should  follow  the  B.Ed.,  and  it  should 
be  different  from  the  practicum. 
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Interns  should  be  treated  as  certificated  teachers, 
in  the  same  way  as  are  beginning  teachers. 


As  far  as  possible,  the  normal  teacher  benefit 
package  should  apply  to  interns.  Remuneration 
should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  entice 
graduates  to  participate  as  interns.  Some 
progress  toward  permanent  certification  should 
be  associated  with  the  internship. 
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COMMENTS  BY  PROFESSORS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


Comments  from  7  professors  who  evaluated  ITP  positively 

(a  score  of  6-10  on  a  ten-point  scale)  on  the  questionnaire < 

Comments  from  2  professors  who  evaluated  ITP  negatively 

(a  score  of  1-5  on  a  ten-point  scale)  on  the  questionnaire. 

Comments  from  4  professors  who  stated  that  they  were  unable 
to  judge  the  value  of  ITP  on  the  questionnaire • 
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University  of  Alberta     (13  professors  provided  comments: 

7  positive,  2  negative  and  4  were 
unable  to  judge) 

Rating 
Assigned 

10         Current  program  has  many  merits: 

-  both  intern  and  district  participate  by  choice 

-  school  districts  can  evaluate  prospective 
interns  over  time 

-  interns  have  an  established  support  structure. 

9  Internship  would  allow  us  to  dramatically  reduce 

student  teaching.      Certification  requirements 
should  be  additional  to  B.Ed. 

10         Is  the  Alberta  internship  defined? 

My  view  of  an  internship  is  that  it  is  highly 
valuable. 

10         A  one-year  compulsory  internship  is  essential. 
Maintain  the  current  practicum. 

8         Beginning  teachers  should  be  able  to  practice  and 
gain  confidence  before  assuming  full 
responsibility.    They  should  also  have  the  benefit 
of  experienced  teachers. 

8         Quality  of  internships  has  been  disparate — some 
interns  have  been  exploited. 

7         Success  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  supervising 
teacher. 


1         Present  internship  is  merely  a  form  of  cheap 
labor. 

If  an  internship  is  introduced,  it  should  be  for 
all,  not  only  for  those  who  can't  find  a  teaching 
position. 

3  Internship  is  not  justified  on  pedagogical 

grounds . 

It  is  a  make  work  project.  Did  the  child  in  the 
classroom  benefit?  Who  will  pick  up  the  cost  in 
the  future? 
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Comments  by  Professors  who  reported  thev  were 
^Unable  to  iudae^; 

0         Internship  should  be  mandatory. 

0         Internship  should  be  conceptually  different  from 
the  practicum,  otherwise  it  will  be  destroyed. 
Interns  must  not  be  treated  as  teacher  aides. 

0         Normal  teacher  benefit  package  should  apply  to  the 
internship.    Replace  permanent  certification  with 
periodic  certification* 

0         The  value  lies  in  the  implementation.     What  are 
the  results?    Better  teachers?    Has  the  ATA  been 
undermined  by  school  boards? 


7Sb- 
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COMMENTS  BY  PROFESSORS  OF  EDTICATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 


Coinments  from  8  professors  who  evaluated  ITP  positively 

(a  score  of  6-10  on  a  ten-point  scale)  on  the  (questionnaire. 


Comments  from  one  professor  who  evaluated  ITP  negatively 
(a  score  of  3  on  a  ten-point  scale)  on  the  cpiestionnaire. 
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University  of  Calgary     (9  professors  provided  comments: 

8  positive  and  1  negative) 


Rating 
Assigned: 

9         Supervising  teachers  must  be  trained  and 
evaluated. 

We  need  highly  competent  supervising  teachers. 
Interns  should  have  a  variety  of  experiences, 

10         Internship  has  the  potential  of  shaping  highly 
competent  beginning  teachers. 

Interns  should  be  placed  with  highly  competent 
teachers  and  not  used  as  ^'pawns.^ 

10         A  whole  year  is  better  than  student  teaching. 

Quality  depends  on  the  school,  supervisor  and 
program. 

10         Internship  should  be  a  learning  experience. 

Remuneration  should  be  attractive  enough.  Major 
responsibility  for  implementation,  monitoring  and 
overall  success  should  lie  at  local  level.  All 
other  agencies  should  have  a  supportive  role.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  better  economic  times. 

7  Most  of  the  questions  on  selection  of  interns  and 
supervisors  do  not  seem  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  internship  becoming  part  of  a 
university  program. 

8  There  may  be  differences  between  elementary  and 
secondary. 

6         Keep  the  process  out  of  the  area  of  trustee 
politics. 

6         Too  early  to  tell — pre-service  intern  seminar 
needed • 

Principals  and  supervisors  need  training  and 
support. 


3         The  present  internship  has  many  inconsistencies, 
particularly  in  the  standards  of  supervising 
teachers.    We  need  selected  master  teachers  who 
are  rewarded  accordingly.    The  university  should 
be  involved  with  the  evaluation  of  interns.  The 
involvement  of  the  ATA  is  a  mockery. 
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COMMENTS  BY  PROFESSORS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LETHBRIDGE 


Comments  from  4  professors  who  evaluated  ITP  positively 

(a  score  of  6-10  on  a  ten-point  scale)  on  the  cjuestionnaire. 

Comments  from  one  professor  who  evaluated  ITP  negatively 
(a  score  of  3  on  a  ten-point  scale)  on  the  (questionnaire. 

Comments  from  2  professors  who  stated  that  they  wero  unable 
to  judge  the  value  of  ITP  on  the  questionnaire. 
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University  of  Lethbridoe     (7  professors  provided  comments: 

4  positive,  1  negative  and  2 
were  unable  to  judge) 


Rating 
Assigned; 

10         The  internship  has  great  potential  for  the 

relationship  between  the  school  systems  and  the 
universities.     Education  does  not  have  to  follow 
other  professions  on  the  internship,  but  can 
develop  its  own  model. 

8         Job  specifications  should  be  clearly  specified. 
Varied  teaching  experiences  are  necessary,  but 
these  should  not  be  those  of  a  teacher  aide.  Will 
the  internship  be  a  route  to  full  employment? 

7         Ideally  highly  valuable,  but  the  Alberta  ITP  is 
rated  only  a  7  (on  the  ten-point  scale) . 

7         If  ^  higher  s.-^lary  were  received  the  interns  might 
view  the  internship  differently,  more  positively. 


3         The  Alberta  internship  model  is  poorly  designed 
and  poorly  implemented.    The  internship  approach 
is  far  more  promising  than  the  Alberta  model 
suggests. 


Comments  bv  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  were 
^Unable  to  iudge*^: 

0         Potentially  valuable.     There  is  a  wide  range  of 
use  and  abuse  at  present.     Clear  guidelines, 
standards  and  regulations  are  needed.  Also 
evaluation  criteria  and  trained  supervisors  are 
essential. 

0         Compulsory  internship  is  wonderful.     However,  the 
selection  of  the  teacher  supervisor  is  critical. 
Training  of  supervising  teachers  and  provision  of 
strict  guidelines  ror  the  internship  are 
essential . 
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SURVEY  OF  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION  SENIOR  STUDENTS 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  obtain  an  overview  of 
attitudes^  held  by  senior  education  students  about  the 
Alberta  Initiation  to  Teaching  (Internship)  Project.  The 
student  questionnaire  was  the  same  as  that  used  for 
professors  of  education,  stakeholders,  principals, 
supervising  teachers,  and  interns,  except  that  items  dealing 
with  administration  of  the  program  and  selection  and 
training  of  supervisors  were  deleted. 


Sample 

Questionnaires  were  distributed  in  the  four  education 
faculties  of  the  three  Alberta  universities  during  November, 
1986.     In  total,  722  completed  questionnaires  were  returned; 
311  were  from  the  University  of  Alberta  (including  Facult 
Saint-Jean),  304  from  the  University  of  Calgary  and  107  from 
the  University  of  Lethbridge. 

The  data  in  Table  8.1  indicate  that  1  percent  of  the 
students  had  one  or  two  years  of  university  education,  12 
p-rcent  were  in  the  third  year,  49  percent  were  in  the 
fourth  year,  23  percent  in  the  fifth  year,  and  15  percent  in 
at  least  the  sixth  year  of  university  education.    The  sample 
from  the  University  of  Calgary  reflected  a  somewhat  higher 
percentage  of  students  in  their  third  year  than  did  the 
samples  from  the  other  two  universities.     On  the  whole,  99 
percent  of  the  respondents  were  in  their  third  year  or 
beyond . 

Table  8.2  reveals  that  about  half  of  the  students  in 
the  sample  expected  to  teach  at  the  ECS/Elementary  level. 
However,  differences  among  the  universities  were 
substantial.    Only  35  percent  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
students,  compared  with  62  percent  of  those  from  the 
University  of  Calgary  and  59  percent  from  the  University  of 
Lethbridge,  expected  to  teach  at  the  ECS/Elementary  level. 

The  data  in  Table  8.3  indicate  that  almost  one-third  of 
these  respondents  were  male  and  that  the  differences  among 
the  universities  in  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  were 
slight. 

As  Table  8.3  reveals,  three  quarters  of  the  students  in 
the  sample  were  in  the  B.Ed,  route.     The  highest  proportion 
of  such  students  was  found  in  the  University  of  Lethbridge 
(86%) ,  followed  by  the  University  of  Alberta  (79%) ,  and  then 
by  the  University  of  Calgary  (67%) . 
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Table  8.1 

Years  of  University  Education 
(Questionnaire:     Senior  students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Years  of 

University 

Education 

University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  311) 
% 

University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 
% 

University 
of  Lethbridcf© 
(n  =  107) 
% 

Total 

(n  =  722) 
% 

One  or  two 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Three 

6 

19 

9 

12 

Four 

57 

41 

51 

49 

Five 

23 

22 

28 

23 

Six  or  more 

13 

17 

11 

15 

Table  8.2 

Levels  at  Which  students  Expect  to  Teach 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Level 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  311) 
% 


ECS/Elementary  35 

Secondary  63 

Post-Secondary/  2 
Other 


University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 
% 


62 
36 
2 


University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  107) 
% 


59 
39 
2 


Total 
Students 
(n  =  722) 
% 


50 
48 
2 
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Table  8.3 

Percentages  of  Students  by  Sex,  Program  Route  and  Expected  Date  of 

Completion  of  Program 
(Questionnaire:    Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 

University       University       University  Total 
of  Alberta       of  Calgary      of  Lethbridge  Students 
Item  (n  =  311)  (n  =  304)  (n  =  107)  (n  =  722) 

Sex 

Male  37  29  30  32 

Female  63  71  70  67 


Route 

B.Ed.  79  67  86  75 

B.Ed.  After  21  33  14  25 

Degree 

Completion  of  84  63  73  73 

program  by 
September, 
1987 
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Almost  three-quarters  of  the  students  expect  to 
complete  their  programs  by  September,  1987;  the  lowest 
percentage  is  from  the  University  of  Calgary  (63%) . 

Age  distributions  for  students  in  the  sample  are  shov\ 
in  Table  8.4.    A  little  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  24  years  of  age  or  younger.  Variations 
across  the  three  universities  were  substantial,  with  72 
percent  of  University  of  Alberta  students  being  in  the  24  or 
younger  age  group,  compared  with  only  52  percent  from  the 
University  of  Calgary  and  54  percent  from  the  Uriversity  of 
Lethbridge. 


Differences  Between  Subgroups 


Twenty  variables  were  selected  from  the  questionnaire 
to  test  for  differences  between  subgroups  of  students. 
Analysis  of  Variance  and  t-tests  were  employed  for  this 
analysis. 

The  findings  were  found  to  differ  somewhat  according  to 
respondent  level,  sex,  age  and  program  route.  More 
specifically,  students  who  planned  to  teach  at  the  secondary 
level  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  Alberta  internship  than 
did  those  who  planned  to  teach  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
mean  scores  on  perceptions  of  the  overall  value  of 
internship  were  6.73  for  males  and  6.32  for  females.  This 
difference  in  scores  between  the  sexes  was  not  statistically 
significant.     Students  30  years  and  over  were  more  inclined 
to  support  discontinuing  the  internship  than  were  the  o  Jher 
students.    And,  finally,  the  differences  between  students  in 
the  B.Ed,  route  and  those  in  the  B.Ed.  After  Degree  route 
were  negligible. 

After  reviewing  all  the  tests  for  differences,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  differences  between  subgroups  of 
students  were  insufficient  to  warrant  further  analysis  on 
th  s  basis.     Hence  the  analysis  for  students  was  carried  out 
for  the  entire  sample  of  722  students — although  with 
individual  reference  to  the  samples  from  the  three 
universities — to  provide  an  overall  view  of  the  attitudes  of 
senior  students  about  internship  in  Alberta. 
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Table  8.4 

Percentages  of  Students  in  Each  Age  Group 
(Questionnaire:    Senior  students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Age 

University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  311) 

University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 

University 
of  IjCthbridge 
(n  =  107) 

Total 
Students 
(n  =-  722) 

22  or  younger 

44 

33 

46 

39 

23  -  24 

28 

19 

19 

23 

25  -  29 

16 

22 

20 

19 

30  39 

10 

22 

11 

15 

40  or  older 

2 

4 

4 

3 
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Results 

Future  of  the  Internship  Program 


The  students  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  seven  policy 
alternatives  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (Strongly  Disagree) 
to  5  (Strongly  Agree).     (A  ''Can't  Tell''  category  was  also 
included.)     The  percentage  frequency  distributions  for  the 
students  who  answered  these  questions  are  provided  in  Table 
8.5a    for  each  of  the  three  universities  and  for  the  total 
student  sample.     Table  8.5  reports  the  percentages  of 
students  who  disagreed  and  agreed  with  each  policy  option. 
For  the  purpose  of  presenting  important  findings,  neutral 
and  ''Can't  Tell"  categories  have  been  deleted  and  the 
Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree  categories  have  been 
combined,  as  have  the  Agree  and  Strongly  Agree  categories. 

The  greatest  level  of  support  (49%)  was  for  the 
alternative  of  continuing  the  present  optional,  post-degree 
internship.     Introduction  of  an  optional  internship  as  part 
of  the  B.Ed,  program  was  the  second  most  widely  preferred 
alternative.    Nevertheless,  this  second  option  received  as 
much  opposition  as  support.    Only  a  small  proportion  of 
students  (14%  to  18%)  favored  the  alternatives  of  compulsory 
internship:     approximately  60  percent  of  the  students 
opposed  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  internship  to 
follow  the  B.Ed,  program,  and  about  55  percent  opposed  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  internship  as  part  of  the  B.Ed, 
program.     Students  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge  were 
consistently  less  favorably  disposed  to  all  forms  of 
internship  than  were  their  counterparts  at  the  other  two 
universities.     In  particular,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Letabridge  students  disagreed  with  the  alternative  of 
introducing  a  compulsory  post-B.Ed,  internship. 

There  was  little  support  for  any  internship  arrangement 
other  than  the  program  curr^sntly  in  operation.  Moreover, 
only  18  percent  of  the  students  agreed  with  the  alternative 
of  discontinuing  the  current  internship  program.  University 
of  Lethbridge  students,  however,  were  evenly  divided  on  this 
issue:     over  36  percent  agreed  and  an  equal  percentage 
disagreed  with  the  proposal  of  discontinuing  the  present 
internship  program. 

The  policy  option  of  assigning  beginning  teachers  to 
highly  competent  supervisors  received  only  moderate  support 
(44%  agreed  and  22%  disagreed) .     Even  though  students  tended 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  a  supervisory  relationship, 
they  also  sensed  potential  sources  of  frustration  arising 
from  an  overly  restrictive  policy.     The  following  comments 
reflect  the  concerns  of  many  students. 


^Tables  with  the  designation  'a'  as  well  as  the  number 
are  located  in  Appendix  A. 
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Table  8.5 


Percentages  of  Asreeocnt  and  Disagreement  vith  Policjr  Alternatives 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


University 

University 

University 

of  Alberta 

of  Calgary 

of  Lethbridge 

Total 

Students 

(n  « 

311) 

(n  - 

304) 

(n  - 

107) 

(n 

-  722) 

Alternative 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree  Agree 

1.  Continue  optional 

E 

16 

MS 

17 

54 

44 

34 

21 

49 

post -B.Ed. 

S 

18 

52 

13 

50 

41 

35 

19 

49 

internship 

2.  Introduce  coopulsory 

E 

53 

15 

60 

16 

91 

6 

61 

14 

post-B.Ed. 

S 

57 

16 

50 

16 

82 

6 

58 

14 

internship 

3.  Introduce  optional 

E 

30 

32 

34 

36 

44 

25 

33 

32 

internship  as  part 

S 

29 

33 

38 

24 

32 

32 

of  tne  B.Ed,  program 

4.  Introduce  compulsory 

E 

51 

19 

16 

69 

14 

56 

17 

internship  as  part 

S 

53 

22 

49 

15 

67 

14 

54 

18 

of  the  B.Ed,  program 

5.  Assign  beginning 

E 

22 

42 

20 

51 

34 

38 

23 

45 

teachers  to  highly 

S 

23 

43 

17 

45 

32 

38 

22 

44 

competent  super- 

visors 

6.  Reduce  teaching 

E 

29 

32 

40 

29 

36 

39 

34 

32 

load  of  beginning 

S 

31 

36 

37 

24 

33 

38 

34 

31 

teachers 

7.  Discontinue  current 

E 

A2 

12 

47 

17 

37 

37 

44 

18 

internship  program 

S 

46 

15 

43 

15 

36 

36 

43 

18 

Disagree  -  X  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  D'jagreei  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agre.- 
E  -  Elementary I  S  -  Secondary 
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^Who  is  a  highly  competent  teacher  supervisor?'' 
*^Soine  teacher  supervisors  feel  superior  and  arrogant.'' 
*^The  internship  I  observed  had  too  many  administrators 
and  way  too  much  evaluation.*' 

''Never  really  in  charge  without  constant  observation.'' 


Role  of  Supervising  Teachers 

A  number  of  students  regarded  the  supervising  teacher's 
role  in  internship  as  a  central  one.     Some  students 
considered  that  this  person  needs  to  be  particularly 
competent;  others  valued  compatibility.    Many  students 
thought  that  some  flexibility  in  selecting  supervising 
teachers  is  essential.     In  this  regard  feedback  on 
performance  was  deemed  to  be  impoxrtant,  although  there  was 
also  frequent  mention  of  the  problem  of  excessive 
supervision.     Students  felt  that  it  is  important  for  interns 
to  be  in  charge  of  cl'^ssrooms,  as  are  regular  teachers. 


Workloads  for  Beginning  Teachers 

Slightly  more  students  (34%)  opposed  the  notion  of 
reduced  teaching  loads  for  beginning  teachers  than  those  who 
favored  it  (31%).    Again  students'  comments  help  to  explain 
this  contradictory  stand  of  students.    One  student  remarked: 
"The  practice  of  'dumping'  a  beginning  teacher  into  full 
work  load  is  absurd."    In  contrast,  another  wrote:  "My 
training  is  more  than  sufficient  to  accept  a  full  teaching 
position.-^    Another  respondent  concurred  with  this  view:  "I 
am  ready  to  teach." 


Certification 

The  responses  of  students  to  three  possible 
alternatives  for  permanent  certification  are  provided  in 
Table  8.6a.     Table  8.6  contains  the  percentages  of  students 
who  agreed  and  disagreed  with  each  alternative.     Granting  a 
Permanent  Professional  Certificate  following  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  internship  was  favored  by  42 
percent  of  the  students;  34  percent  opposed  it.     The  most 
preferred  alternative  was  to  grant  permanent  certification 
following  the  Internship  and  one  year  of  satisfactory 
teaching.    This  was  favored  by  65  percent  of  the  students. 
Only  13  percent  favored  the  alternative  of  granting 
permanent  certification  following  the  internship  and  two 
years  of  satisfactory  teaching. 


2 

Detailed  comments  provided  by  students  in  response  to  this 
survey  are  reported  in  Appendix  B. 

Er|c  8-2 
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Tabl«  8.6 


P«rc«ntag«t  of  Agr««iMnt  and  DisagrcttiMnt  with  Alternatives  for 
Permanent  Certification 
(Questionnaires:    Senior  Sttidents,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Alternative  for 

Peznanent 
Certification 


University 
of  Alberta 

(n  m  311) 

Disasree  Agree 


University 
of  Calgary 

(n  -  30*) 

Disagree  Agree 


University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  -  107) 

Disagree  Agree 


Total  Students 
(n  «  722) 

Disagree  Agree 


Following  satisfactory 
coopletion  of  intern' 
ship 


35 


29 


32 


53 


34 


A2 


2.  Following  internship 
and  one  year  of 
sktisfactory  teaching 


14 


73 


19 


60 


21 


57 


17 


65 


Following  internship 
and  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 


68 


13 


58 


12 


72 


14 


64 


13 


Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagreei  Agree  -  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
E  "  Elementary {  S  "  Secondary 
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The  problem  of  certification  was  viewed  by  students  as 
a  major  internship-related  concern.     It  is  noteworthy  that, 
for  about  two- thirds  of  the  students,  that  concern  would  be 
dissipated  by  awarding  permanent  certification  after 
internship  and  one  year  of  successful  teaching. 


Salary 

The  low  salary  of  interns  was  the  most  frequently  cited 
major  problem  of  the  internship  program.     Even  though  the 
students  agreed  that  a  salary  differential  between  beginning 
teachers  and  interns  is  justified,  they  felt  that  the 
present  remuneration  is  too  low.    The  summary  data  in  Table 
8.7  indicate  that  the  most  favored  salary  for  interns  is 
about  three-quarters  of  that  of  beginning  teachers. 

Older  students,  single  parents,  students  with  families, 
and  students  who  had  to  repay  student  loans  felt  a  greater 
need  for  the  full  salary  of  first-year  teachers.  In 
addition,  students  saw  the  need  for  increased  pay  for 
interns  where  appointments  take  them  to  remote  areas  and 
away  from  home  for  the  year.     Some  concern  was  also  raised 
about  interns'  present  ineligibility  for  the  teacher  benefit 
package . 


Salary  Credit 

Table  8.8  shows  that  students  were  almost  equally 
divided  on  whether  partial  or  full  credit  on  the  salary  grid 
should  be  given  for  the  internship  experience.  However, 
practically  all  indicated  that  at  least  partial  credit 
should  be  awarded. 


Length  of  the  Internship 

As  Table  8.9  shows,  about  three-quarters  of  the 
students  favored  a  full-year  internship;  18  percent 
preferred  a  half-year  internship.     Students  did  not  identify 
the  length  of  the  internship  as  a  matter  of  special  concern, 
but  neither  did  they  favor  extending  the  B.Ed,  for  a  further 
year.     Indeed,  they  recommended  that,  if  the  internship  were 
to  be  incorporated  within  the  B.Ed,  program,  then  existing 
course  work  and  practicum  requirements  should  be  reduced 
accordingly.     Even  so,  most  seemed  to  prefer  the  present 
arrangement  of  a  full-year,  post-B.Ed,  optional  internship. 


Teaching  Load 

Many  students  expressed  concerns  about  the  teaching 
load  of  interns.    They  cited  problems  relating  to  the  great 
range  of  activities  in  which  interns  are  engaged,  their 
O       inconsistent  treatment  in  schools,  use  of  interns  as 
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Table  8.7 


Preferences  about  Salary  of  interns 
(Questionnaires:    Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Percentage 
of  Beginning 

Teacher ' s  un  i vers  i t y 

Salary  that  of  Alberta 
Interns  (n  =  311) 

Should  Receive  % 


University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 
% 


University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  107) 
% 


Total 
Students 
(n  =  722) 
% 


25% 

1 

2 

0 

1 

50% 

9 

11 

3 

9 

75% 

78 

74 

81 

77 

100% 

12 

13 

16 

13 

Table  8.8 

Preferences  about  Salary  Grid  Credit  for 
Internship  Experience 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Amount  of 
Salary  Grid 
Credit 
Awarded  for 
Internship 
Experience 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  -  311) 
% 


University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 
% 


University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  107) 
% 


Total 
Students 
(n  =  722) 
% 


None 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Partial 

49 

45 

42 

46 

Full 

47 

53 

56 

51 
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Table  8.9 

Preferences  about  Length  of  Internship 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 

University  University  University  Total 

of  Alberta  of  Calgary  of  Lethbridge  Students 

Length  of             (n  =  311)  (n  =  304)  (n  =  107)  (n  =  722) 

Internship                 %  %  %  % 


Quarter  year  16  6  4 

Half  year  13                      19  27  18 

Full  year  81                     70  62  74 

More  than  one  2  2  0  1 
year 


Other  (specify)  2  2 
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^cheap  labor, ^  and  their  lack  of  full  responsibility  for 
classes.  The  students  felt  that  guidelines  are  urgently 
needed. 

Students  were  asked  to  identify  the  percentage  of  the 
teaching  load  of  a  full-time  teacher  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  an  intern.    Table  8.10  presents  a  summary  of 
their  responses.    Most  thought  that  Provincial  Guidelines 
are  needed.    They  also  supported  the  notion  of  substantially 
increasing  teaching  responsibilities  over  the  course  of  the 
school  year. 

With  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  internship, 
the  most  frequently  favored  teaching  time  was  from  40  to  59 
percent  of  a  full-time  teacher's  load;  38  percent  commended 
this  alternative,     \bout  mid-way  through  the  internship,  60 
to  79  percent  of  a  full  teaching  load  for  the  intern  was 
said  to  be  appropriate.    And  almost  70  percent  of  the 
students  favored  a  load  of  80  percent  or  higher  for  interns 
who  are  approaching  the  end  of  their  internship  experience. 

Students  in  this  part  of  the  study  generally  opted  for 
a  higher  percentage  of  teaching  time  for  interns  than  did 
other  respondents.     In  summary,  they  preferred  intern 
teaching  loads  of  about  40-59  percent  at  the  outset, 
increasing  to  60-79  percent  mid-way  in  the  year,  and  over  80 
percent  toward  the  end  of  the  internship.     This  concern  for 
full  involvement  in  teaching  was  also  conveyed  in  many 
comments  such  as: 

*^Are  fully  qualified,  but  never  really  in  charge.^ 
^Observations  early,  then  more  class  time.'^ 
*^Very  negative  because  many  feel  like  glorified 
classroom  assistants.*^ 

*^Too  often  interns  are  used  to  pick  up  extra  work  for 
teachers,  thus  reducing  their  load.'^ 


Internship  Activities 

The  students  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  introduction  of 
Provincial  Guidelines  specifying  that  interns  should 
participate  in  each  of  15  listed  activities.    Table  8.11a 
provides  the  percentage  distributions  of  their  responses. 
Table  8.11  shows  the  percentages  of  students  who  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  each  item. 

There  was  substantial  agreement  about  the  need  for 
guidelines  for  all  of  these  activities;  support  ranged  from 
46  percent  on  item  13  to  86  percent  on  item  10.  Frequency 
of  disagreement  varied  from  21  percent  (item  13)  to  3 
percent  (items  8  and  10). 
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Tabic  8.10 

Preferences  about  Teaching  Load  of  Interna,  Expreaaed  aa  Percentasea  of  TeachLnf  Load  of  Full-Time  Teachers  at 

Besinning,  Middle  and  End  of  Intemahip 
(Questionnairea :    Senior  Studenta,  Facultiea  of  Education) 

Left  Blank  or 

Teaching  less  Teachinf  Teaching  Teaching  Teaching  No  Guidelines 

than  20Z  20-39Z  40-59Z  60-79Z  80Z  and  over  Needed 

ACLT         ACLT         ACLT         ACLT         ACLT  ACLT 
Z  Z  Z  Z  Z  Z 

At  the  5      3      *      *        27     19    21    23        35    M    40    38        1<»    25    23     22         7      8    11      8  7      A      1  5 

beginning  of 
the  intern- 
ship 

About  mid-        1      0      0      0         3      2      1      3        25    21     19    22        A2    46    49    45        23    25    30    25  6      6      1  5 

vax  through 
the  intern- 
ship 

Approaching      0      0      0      0         1      1      1      1         5      5      3      4        21    18    18    19        65    69    75    69         8      7      3  7 
the  end  of 
the  intern- 
ship 

A  -  Univeraitx  of  Alberta  (n  -  311)  C  -  University  of  Calgary  (n  -  304) 

L  -  University  of  Lethbridge  (n  -  107)  T  -  Total  Students  (n  -  722) 


O 
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T«bl«  8.11 

P«rc«nt«s«s  of  AtrcuMiit  and  Dis«gr««fMnt  with  Activities  in  Which  Interns  Should  Particip«te 
(Qu«stionnAir«s:    Senior  Students,  Fmculties  of  Education) 


Act iv it lea 


Univarsity 
of  Alberta 

(n  *  311) 

Disagree  Agree 


University 
of  Calgary 

(n  m  304) 

Disagree  Agree 


University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  •  107) 

Disegree  Agree 


Total  Students 
(n  m  722) 

Disegree  Agree 


1.  Observation,  analysis 
end  discussion  of 
teeching  et  different 
grede  levels 

2.  Observation,  analysis 
And  discussion  of 
teeching  in  different 
subject  erees 

3.  Teaching  at  different 
grade  level' 

4.  Teeching  in  different 
subject  erees 

5.  Teeching  the  saoe  cl ess 
or  clesses  for  a  period 
of  severel  awnths 

6.  Organization  of  extra" 
curriculer  activities 

7.  Professional  development 
ectivities  et  the 
system  and/or 
provincial  level 

8.  In-school  professional 
development  ectivities 

9.  Interviews  with  perents 
about  progress  of 
students 

10.  Fiv*ld  trips 

11.  School  coanittce 
meetings 

12.  Observation  of  the 
work  of  school 
admini  strators , 
counsellors,  .'uppott 
staff 

13.  Assistance  in  the 
librery  or  resource 

room 


14 


13 


12 


14 


14 


ATA  teacher  induction 
ectivities 


22 


12 


15.  Interscting  with  other 
i.items  in  formal 
workshops  focusing  on 
the  internship 


62 

63 

64 
61 

77 

60 
71 

79 
85 

85 

75 

61 

42 

56 

74 


13 


69 


12 


12  69 


10 


14 


3 
5 

10 


72 
72 
73 

63 
74 

83 
80 

87 
79 

67 


19  51 


11  57 


11  72 


11 


63 

70 

63 
70 
84 

59 
76 

79 
83 

89 
81 

68 


22  43 


8  51 


10  72 


13 


65 


Disagree  «  X  either  Strongly  Disegree  or  Dissgree;  Agree  «  X  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 


12  67 


11 


10 


11 


67 
67 
77 

61 

73 

81 
83 

86 

77 

65 


21  46 


11  56 


73 
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These  findings  were  supported  by  a  substantial 
collection  of  comments  by  students.    Many  respondents  stated 
that  clear  guidelines  are  needed  to  ensure  that  interns  are 
involved  in  meaningful  teaching  activities  rathe^  than  being 
used  merely  for  trifling  tasks.     Indeed,  comments  to  this 
effect  were  made  about  most  of  the  15  activities 
investigated.     The  following  comments  are  indicative  of  the 
insights  provided: 

^Give  interns  opportunity  to  teach. ^ 
''Need  regulations.^ 

^Monitoring  needed  to  prevent  abuse. ^ 
^Make  internship  uniform.^ 

''Should  teach  and  take  part  in  all  school  activities.'' 
"No  standards  or  expectations." 
"Many  [interns]  feel  like  glorified  classroom 
assistants. " 

"Guidelines  and  standards  needed." 
"More  involvement  in  extra-curricular  activities." 
"Definite  guidelines  needed  to  prevent  abuse  and 
guarantee  excellent  experiences." 

"The  seven  interns  I  know  have  either  been  given  a  full 
load  or  have  been  treated  as  student  teachers." 
"Need  specific  guidelines." 
"Should  be  respected  as  teachers." 

The  pervasiveness  of  student  support  for  including  these 
activities  in  Provincial  Guidelines  is  also  reflected  in 
consistent  responses  across  the  three  universities. 


Supervision  of  Interns 

Students  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  possible  Provincial 
Guidelines  relating  to  supervision  of  interns.     Table  8.12a 
details  the  percentage  distributions  of  student  responses 
about  the  three  alternatives  investigated.     Table  8.12 
summarizes  these  findings  according  to  the  percentages  of 
students  who  agreed  and  disagreed  with  each  alternative. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that 
interns  should  be  directly  accountable  to  the  principal;  14 
percent  disagreed  in  this  regard.     The  comment  "Interns 
should  be  treated  like  other  teachers"  provides  some  insight 
into  reasons  for  the  majority  opinion:     all  teachers  are 
directly  accountable  to  principals,  so  interns  should  not  be 
different  from  other  teachers  in  this  respect.  Another 
respondent  expressed  a  similar  point  of  view:  "Interns 
should  have  full  responsibility  in  all  areas  under  guidance 
of     ;e  supervising  teacher  and  principal." 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  students  favored  the 
alternative  of  the  intern  working  with  one  supervising 
teacher.     However,  44  percent  favored  working  with  two  to 
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Table  8.12 


P«rc«ntas«s  of    AgreciMnt  and  DL«agr««iMnt  with  Approaches  to  SupervLsLon  of  Interns 
(Quest LonnaLres:     Senior  Student*.,  F.jultles  of  Education) 


University 

University 

University 

of  Alberta 

of  Calgary 

of  Lethbrldge 

Total  Students 

(n  -  311) 

(n  -  304) 

(n  -  107) 

(n  -  722) 

Aspect  of 

SupervLsLon 

Disagree  Agree 

Disagree  Agree 

Disagree  Agree 

Disagree  Agree 

Direct I7  accotintable  to 

15  61 

11  65 

19  53 

14  61 

the  principal 

One  supervising  teacher 

23  51 

27  47 

37  45 

27  48 

Tvo  to  four  supervising 

33  41 

25  46 

29  46 

29  44 

teachers 

Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree  1 

Agree  -  Z  either 

Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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four  supervising  teachers*    This  uncertainty  about  an 
appropriate  number  of  supervising  teachers  with  whom  to  work 
during  internship  is  demonstrated  still  more  clearly  by  the 
finding  that  27  percent  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with 
having  an  intern  work  with  one  supervising  teacher,  while  29 
percent  disagreed  with  having  an  intern  work  with  two  to 
four  supervising  teachers,     (Differences  among  the  three 
universities  were  not  substantial.)     Clearly,  Provincial 
Guidelines  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  these  contradictory 
expectations.    Relevant  comments  of  students,  howsver,  may 
help  to  provide  the  necessary  meaning  to  help  resolve  this 
dilemma. 

^Not  all  teachers  need  extra  supervision.^ 

^Possible  personality  conflicts.^ 

^Some  teacher  supervisors  feel  superior.^ 

^Teachers  need  guidance  and  support.^ 

''Depends  on  the  quality  of  the  supervising  teacher.^ 

''What  will  the  supervising  teacher  do  when  the  intern 

teaches  80%  of  the  time?'' 

*^Depends  on  the  relationship  between  intern  and 
teacher . ^ 

"Evaluation  should  be  by  more  than  one  person." 
"Too  often  interns  are  used  to  pick  up  extra  work." 
"Poor  supervision  of  teachers." 
"Guard  against  unfavorable  supervisor." 


Feedback  and  Evaluation 

Table  8 . 13a  presents  the  percentage  distributions  of 
responses  about  three  matters  of  feedback  and  evaluation 
which  might  be  included  in  Provincial  Guidelines.  Table 
8.13  presents  the  percentages  of  students  who  favored  and 
opposed  each  alternative. 

Initially,  students  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  Provincial  Guidelines  should  specify  that  feedback  be 
provided  to  interns  along  with  discussions  on  how  to  improve 
performance.    About  87  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed 
that  this  is  necessary,  and  only    2  percent  disagreed. 
Comments  such  as  the  following  also  lend  support  to  this 
finding: 

"Feedback  and  discussion  are  essential." 
"Continual  assessment  and  feedback  needed." 
"Occasional  evaluation  and  feedback  needed." 

About  75  percent  of  the  students  agreed  that  Provincial 
Guidelines  should  specify  standard  criteria  for  evaluating 
interns  throughout  Alberta;  8  percent  disagreed.  Comments 
by  inlividual  students  also  conveyed  a  concern  for  fair  and 
equitable  evaluation: 
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T«bU  8.13 


P«rc«ntss«a  of  AgrcMMnt  and  Dlsssr««iMnt  with  Po««lbl«  Provincial  Guld«lln««  about  Feedback  to, 

and  Evaluation  of,  Interns 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Possible 
Guideline 


University 
of  Alberta 

(n  -  311) 

Dlsaftree  A^ree 


Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided 
to  Interna  alon^  with 
discussions  on  how  to 
linprove  performance 


87 


University 
of  Calgary 

(n  -  304) 

Disagree  Agree 


87 


University 
of  Lethbrldgc 
(n  -  107) 

Disagree  Agree 


85 


Total  Students 
(n  -  7-?) 

Disagree  Agree 


87 


Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  a 
standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 
Interns  throughout 
Alberta 


73 


76 


75 


75 


3.  Reduced  teaching  load 
for  supervisors 


19 


48 


14 


60 


20 


53 


17 


54 


Disagree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Disagree  or  Disagree;  Agree  -  Z  either  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree 
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^There  is  way  too  much  evaluation.'^ 
•'No  stai-dards  or  expectations,'^ 

''Evaluato.on  should  be  done  by  more  than  one  person.'^ 

''Need  clear  guidelines  and  implementation. '^ 

''Abuse  and  evaluation  are  problems  to  be  resolved.'' 

Approximately  54  percent  of  the  students  also  favored 
Provincial  Guidelines  that  would  call  for  reduced  teaching 
loads  for  supervising  teachers. 

Table  8.14  reports  responses  to  the  question:  "To  what 
extent  should  each  of  the  following  be  involved  in  the 
formal  (written)  evaluation  of  Interns?"    Students  clearly 
preferred  supervising  teachers  for  this  task  (mean  score  of 
4.60  on  a  5-point  scale)   followed  by  principals  or  other 
in-school  administrators  (3.57).     Central  office  supervisors 
and  superintendents  received  much  less  support  as  evaluators 
of  interns  (2.45  and  2.35).     Comments  by  students  also 
reflected  a  desire  for  supervising  teachers  to  have  a  major 
role  in  evaluating  interns,  although  this  opinion  was 
tempered  by  a  concern  for  checks  on  these  evaluations  by 
other  teachers  or  principals. 

Percentage  distributions  of  student  responses  to  the 
relatGd  question,  "Who  should  have  the  final  authority  for 
the  formal  (written)  evaluation  of  interns?"  are  provided  in 
Table  8.15.     About  two-thirds  of  the  students  considered 
that  supervising  teachers  should  have  the  final  authority  in 
evaluating  interns.     Only  18  percent  chose  the  principal, 
while  only  3  percent  chose  each  of  the  central  office 
supervisors  and  superintendent. 


Overall  Value  of  the  Internship 

The  final  question  of  the  survey  asked  students  to 
"rate  the  overall  value  of  the  Alberta  Internship  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  transition  from  student  to  professional 
teacher"  on  a  scale  from  1  (N<^  value)  to  10  (Highly 
valuable) .     The  percentage  d!  jtributions  and  mean  scores  are 
displayed  in  Table  8.16.     The  total  mean  score  of  6.45  shows 
that  students  placed  only  moderate  value  on  the  Alberta 
internship  program.     On  this  item — unlike  most 
others — students  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge  differed 
markedly  from  those  at  the  other  two  universities.  The 
University  of  Calgary  students  rated  the  Alberta  internship 
highest  (6.94),  followed  by  University  of  Alberta  students 
(6.63;,  with  the  University  of  Lethbridge  students  clearly 
less  supportive  (4.53). 

Comments  by  many  students  cast  further  light  on  the 
basis  for  their  reticence  about  the  internship.     As  has 
already  been  stated,  students  were  troubled  about  a  number 
of  administrative  and  organizational  concerns,  rather  than 
with  the  actual  internship  concept  itself,     since  these 
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Table  8.14 

Preferences  for  Extent  of  Involvement  of  Different  Personnel 
in  Formal  Evaluation  of  Interns 
(Questionnaire:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  311) 

University 
of  Calgary 

University 
of  Lethbridge 

/ n    —    1  AT  ^ 

\  n  —  ±\j  / ) 

Total 
Students 

(n  =  722) 

Personnel 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

1.  Principal  or 
other  in- 
school 

administrator 

3.54 

3.65 

3.46 

3.57 

2.  Supervising 
teachers 

4.60 

4.58 

4.62 

4.60 

3 .  Central 
office 

supervisor (s) 

2.52 

2.33 

2.54 

2.45 

4 .  Superintendent 
(or  designate) 

2.51 

2.12 

2.58 

2.35 

The  scale  used  was 

1  ''Not  at 

all''  to  5  ''To 

a  large  extent. 
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Table  8.15 


Preferences  for  Final  Authority  for  Formal  Evaluation 

of  Interns 

(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  311) 

University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 

University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  107) 

Total 
Students 
(n  =  722) 

Evaluator 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Principal  or 
other  in- 
schocl 

administrator 

18 

19 

17 

18 

2 .  Supervising 
teachers 

65 

69 

66 

3 .  Central 
office 

supervisor (s) 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 .  Superintendent 

4 

1 

3 

3 

5.  Other,  or  a 
combination 

9 

9 

15 

10 
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Table  8.16 

Perceptions  of  the  Value  of  the  Internship  as  a  Means  of 
Facilitating  the  Transition  from  Student  to 
Professional  Teacher 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculties  of  Education) 


Value 

University 
of  Alberta 
(n  =  311) 
% 

University 
of  Calgary 
(n  =  304) 
% 

University 
of  Lethbridge 
(n  =  107) 
% 

Total 
Students 
(n  =  722) 
% 

10  Highly  valuable 

8 

18 

2 

11 

9 

11 

11 

2 

10 

8 

19 

17 

9 

17 

7 

20 

13 

12 

16 

6 

9 

5 

6 

7 

5 

o 
o 

7 

13 

8 

A 
*• 

7 

5 

8 

6 

3 

5 

5 

15 

6 

2 

3 

3 

14 

4 

1  No  value 

3 

6 

9 

5 

Unable  to 
judge 

7 

10 

10 

10 

Mean 

6.63 

6.94 

4.53 

6.45 
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perceived  problems  were,  in  all  probability,  responsible  for 
the  somewhat  negative  overall  image  of  the  internship  among 
senior  students,  it  may  be  helpful  to  list  them  again. 
Students  expressed  concern  about  the  following  aspects  of 
the  current  Alberta  internship  program: 

1.  Lack  of  contribution  to  permanent  certification; 

2.  Inadequate  salary; 

3.  Lack  of  clear  guidelines  for  activities  and 
evaluation; 

4.  Unclear  supervisory  practices; 

5.  Lack  of  recognition  as  qualified  teachers;  and 

6.  Lack  of  uniformity  of  internship  experiences. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  student  who  assigned  the  program  a 
rating  of  3  wrote:     '^It  could  be  a  9  with  adjustments.'' 

As  Table  8.17  shows,  the  senior  students  surveyed  at 
the  three  universities  have  substantially  revised  their 
views  about  the  internship  program  during  the  year  since  it 
commenced . 


Table  8.17 

A  Comparison  of  Mean  Scores  on  the  Overall  Value 
of  the  Alberta  Internship: 
1985  and  1986 
Senior  Students 


Year 

n 

University 
of  Alberta 

University 
of  Calgary 

University 
of  Lethbridge 

Total 

1985 

713 

5.95 

5.33 

4.61 

5.66 

19P6 

722 

6.63 

6.94 

4  .53 

6.45 

They  placed  higher  value  on  it  in  November  1986  than  they 
did  in  November  1985;  the  mean  score  increased  from  5.66  to 
6.45.     The  most  dramatic  change  occurred  with  senior 
students  at  the  University  of  Calgary,  where  the  mean  scores 
increased  from  5.3  3  to  6.94  over  the  year.     A  less 
substantial  but  also  positive  change  of  attitudes  occurred 
among  senior  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  where 
the  mean  score  increased  from  5.95  to  6.63.  However, 
students  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge  retained  their 
already  relatively  negative  view  of  the  Alberta  internship; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  become  a  little  more  negative, 
for  the  mean  score  fell  slightly  from  4.61  to  4.53. 
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To  summarize,  when  taken  as  a  group,  the  senior 
students  viewed  the  Alberta  internship  more  favorably  in 
1986  than  in  1985  even  though  there  was  still  only  moderate 
support  for  the  program.     It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  in 
1985,  29  percent  rated  the  internship  lower  than  5  on  the 
10-point  scale  whereas,  in  1986,  this  fell  to  21  percent. 


Summary 


The  observations  presented  below  summarize  the 
responses  and  comments  provided  by  the  senior  education 
students  at  three  Alberta  universities  who  were  surveyed  in 
this  part  of  the  evaluation.     They  may  provide  insights  from 
a  group  directly  affected  by  the  internship  program. 

1.  The  Alberta  internship  program  enjoys  moderate 
support  among  faculty  of  education  students,  so  it  should  be 
continued.    However,  students  do  not  approve  of  compulsory 
internship  or  incorporation  of  the  internship  into  the  B.Ed, 
program . 

2.  The  internship  arrangements  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  should  be  generally  equivalent. 

3.  The  length  of  the  B.Ed,  program  should  not  be 
extended  by  incorporation  of  the  internship  into  a 
university  program;  if  it  does  become  a  part  of  B.Ed, 
requirements,  existing  program  components  should  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

4.  There  is  moderate  support  among  students  for 
assignment  of  beginning  teachers  to  highly  competent 
supervising  teachers. 

5.  Permanent  certification  should  be  awarded  following 
the  internship  and  one  year  of  successful  teaching. 

6.  The  salary  for  interns  should  be  raised  to  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  salary  of  beginning  teachers. 

7.  Interns  should  start  by  teaching  for  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  regular  teacher's  teaching  time,  and  this 
involvement  should  increase  gradually  to  at  least  30  percent 
by  the  end  of  the  internship. 

8.  Provincial  Guidelines  should  detail  a  comprehensive 
list  of  activities  in  which  every  intern  should  be  engaged 
during  the  year.     A  suggested  list  of  15  activities  is 
contained  in  this  report. 

9.  Interns  should  be  directly  accountable  to  school 
principals. 
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10.  Interns  should  be  supervised  by  one  or  more 
teachers • 

11.  Interns  should  receive  regular  feedback  and 
suggestions  for  improvement* 

12.  Standard  evaluation  criteria  for  all  of  Alberta 
should  be  developed  and  incorporated  into  Provincial 
Guidelines. 

13.  Supervising  teachers  and  principals  should  be 
responsible  for  conducting  formal  written  evaluations. 

14.  Students  would  probably  support  the  internship 
program  more  strongly  than  at  present  if  certain 
administrative  and  organizational  problems  were  resolved* 
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TabU  6.5« 


Fjrt«nt  q£  AgreenMnt  with  Policy  Alternatives 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculty  of  Education) 


University 
(n  - 

of  Alberta 

311) 

University  of  C4.^(ary 
(n  «  304) 

University  of  Lethbridge              Total  Students 
(n  -  107)                                 (n  m  722) 

'•itemative 

SD      D  N 

A    SA  CT 

SD      D      N     A    SA  CT 

3t 

SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 

 1  X  

1.  Contlnu.  optlon.1  E  7      9    15    27  21     21        11      7  13    20  34  15  26  18  16  18  16  6  12  9  14  23  26  16 

S  8      9    15    26  26    io          9      4  11     18  32  26  25  16  19  19  16  5  11  8  14  21  27  19 

Int  e  msn  ip 

2.  Introduc.  coopul.ory  E  39  15  14  9  6  17  46  14  11  10  6  13  73  12  6  3  3  3  47  14  11  9  s  14 
PO"-"-"-  S  42  15  15  10  6  12  38  12  12  8  8  22  69  13  8  3  3  4  44  14  12  8  6  16 
internship  w 

3.  Introduce  optional  E  17    13    20    21  11    18       23    11  15    22  13  16  28  13  26  18  6  9  21  12  19  21  11  1€ 

TT'IJV^*"  ^  "  '  2'  ^2  25  27  11  26  20  4  12  22  11  18  21  11  17 
of  the  B.Ed,  program 


4.  Introduce  compulsory    E    39    12    12    11      8    18        43    14    12  10 
internship  as  part 
of  the  B.Ed,  progran 


*    1^        63      7     11      7      8      4        44     12    12    10      7  15 
internship  as  part        S    40    13    12    13      9    13        38    11    11      9      6    25       61      7    11      7      8      6        42    11    12    ^0      8  17 


5.  Assign  beginning  E  12  10  17  21  21  19  10  10  16  29  22  13  25  9  22  18  21  5  13  9  18  24  22  14 
teachers  to  highly  S  14  9  19  22  21  15  9  8  14  26  20  23  24  8  22  18  21  7  13  8  17  23  20  19 
competent  super-  ' 
visors 

6.  Reduce  teaching  E  10  19  20  20  12  19  21  18  16  19  IP  16  12  23  19  22  17  7  15  19  ^8  20  12  16 
load  of  beginning  S  10  21  20  22  14  13  19  18  14  17  7  25  11  22  21  21  18  7  14  20  18  20  12  16 
teachers 

7.  Discontinue  current  E  23  19  15  5  7  21  35  13  11  8  9  24  20  18  8  15  22  17  27  16  12  8  10  17 
internship  program  S  27  19  14  7  7  26  32  11  9  6  9  33  19  17  8  15  22  19  28  15  11  8  10  18 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
E  *>  Elementary:  S  •  Secondary. 
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Table  8.6a 


Extant  of  Agreejnent  with  Altamatives  for  Pennanent  Certification 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculty  of  Education) 


University  of  Alberta         University  of  Calgary       University  of  Lethbridge  Total  Students 

"  311)  (n  -  304)  (n  -  107)  (n  -  722) 


SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
^  X  X  X 


1. 

Following  satisfactory 
completion  of  intern- 
ship 

19 

21 

18 

12 

23 

7 

18 

12 

13 

16 

20 

11 

18 

14 

10 

12 

41 

5 

18 

16 

15 

14 

29 

8 

2. 

Following  internship 
and  one  year  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

10 

5 

7 

20 

52 

6 

11 

8 

13 

16 

44 

8 

12 

8 

17 

14 

43 

6 

11 

7 

11 

17 

47 

7 

3, 

Following  internship 
and  two  years  of 
satisfactory  teaching 

49 

19 

9 

5 

8 

10 

43 

14 

16 

3 

9 

15 

58 

14 

7 

5 

9 

7 

48 

16 

12 

4 

9 

11 

-  Strongly  Dls.,reei  D  -  Disagree,  N  -  Neutral,  A  -  Agree,  SA  -  Strongly  Agree,  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  8.11a 


Extent  Qf  Asreement  with  Activities  in  Which  Interns  Should  Participate 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculty  pf  Education) 


University  pf  AlbeLta  University  of  Calgary  University  of  Lethbridge  Tota.  Students 

-  311)                             (n  •  304)  (n  -  107)  fn  »  722) 

Alternative                             SD      D      N      A    SA    CT  SD      D      R      A    SA    CT  SD      D      N     A    SA    CT  SD      D      W     A    SA  CT 

*                                          3t  X  X 


1.  Observation,  analysis 
^d  discussion  of 
teaching  at  different 
grade  ievels 

2.  Observation,  analysis 
and  discussion  of 
teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 

3.  Teaching  at  different 
grade  levels 

k.  Teaching  in  different 
subject  areas 

5.  Teaching  the  saoe 
class  or  classes  for  a 
period  of  several 
months 

6.  Organization  of  extra- 
curricular activities 

7.  Professional  develop- 
ment activities  at 
the  system  and/ or 
provincial  level 

8.  In-school  professional 
development  activities 

9.  Interviews  with 
parents  about  progress 
of  students 


6  8  19    33  29  5 

5  9  20  33  30  3 

A  8  21  35  29  3 

*  10  23  30  31  2 

3  3  12  27  50  5 

2  7  28  36  2S  4 

1  3  22  39  32  3 

1  2  15  *1  39  2 

0  2  10  44  42  2 


6  8  12  31  39  4 

6  6  15  29  41  3 

4  6  15  36  36  3 

4  4  17  31  41  3 

5  4  15  29  44  3 

7  7  20  36  27  3 
2  4  18  30  43  3 

1  2  12  34  49  2 

2  4  13  37  43  1 


7  6  23  25  37  2 

4  6  19  35  34  2 

2  5  30  31  32  0 

2  5  22  30  40  1 

1  4  10  33  51  1 

5  7  26  34  25  3 
1  7  14  36  40  2 

0  1  18  32  47  2 

1  2  13  34  49  1 


6  8    17  31  34  4 

5  7  18  32  35  3 

4  7  20  35  32  2 

4  6  20  31  37  2 

4  4  13  28  48  3 

5  7  24  36  25  3 
1  4  19  35  38  3 

1  2  15  36  44  2 

1  3  12  39  43  2 


10.  Field  trips  1      3    iO    40    45  1 


1      2      7    34    53      3  1      1      8    38    51      1  1      2      9    37    49  2 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree,  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Heutral,  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree,  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  8.11a  (Continued) 


Alternative 


Univeriity  of  Alberta         University  of  Calgary       University  of  Lethbridge  Total  Sti dents 

-  311)  (n  -  304)  (n  .  107)  (n  -  ;22) 

SD      D      H      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 


11.  School  camittee 
fMetings 

12.  Observations  of  the 
work  of  school 
admini  s  t  rat  o  r  s , 
counsellors,  support 
staff 

13.  Assistance  in  the 


1  3  20  38  37  1  2  3  14  32  47  2  2  1  13  40  41  3 
4      5    27    35    26      3         3      7    20    31    37      2         1      7    22    35    34  1 


2  3    16    36    42  1 

3  6    23    33     32  3 


   8    14    33    27     16      2         9    10    27    29    22      3         8    15    32    21    21      2         8    13    30    27     19  2 

library  or  resource 


rooin 


14.  ATA  teacher  induction        1    11    26    32    24      6         4      7    24    26    31      8         3      6    26    20    31    14  3      8    25    9  •    oa  p 
activities  o  ^  o 

15.  Interacting  with  2      3    17    34     41      3         5      6    14    28    44      3         1      9    15    28    44      3  3      6    15    30     43  3 
other  interns  in 

fonnal  workshops 
focusing  on  the 
internship 


SD  -  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  M  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 
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Table  8,12a 


Altcmativ* 


Extant  of  Atreamant  with  ^proa.na.  to  Suparvision  of  Interna 
(Quaationnairaa;     Senior  Stu4anta,  Faculty  of  Education) 


Oni>rar.ity  of  Albarta         Univarsity  of  Cal.ary       Univarsity  of  Lethbridge  Total  Student. 

-  311)  (n  -  304) 


(n  «  i07) 


(n  -  722) 


SD      D      H      A    SA    CT        SD      D      H      A    SA  CT 
^  1 


SD  D 


i1      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA  CT 
Z  Z 


Directly  accountable 
to  the  principal 

One  auparviains  teacher 

Two  to  four  auperviaint 
taachera 


5    11    17     38    23      6         6      5    20    31    34  4 

7  15  22  29  22  5  10  17  21  22  24  6 
14    19    20    23     18      6        15    10    24    24    22  5 


5    14     24    24    29      4         5      9    20    33    28  5 

22  16  15  26  19  2  10  16  21  26  22  5 
20      9    21    27    19      4        15    14    22    24    20  5 


SD  -  Strongly  Diaagree,  D  -  Disagree,  N  -  Neutral,  A  -  /«ree,  SA  -  Strongly  .\gree,  CT  -  C^^'t  Te 
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Table  8.13a 


Agraanent  with  Po»sibla  Provincial  Cuidalinas  about  Feedback  to,  and  Evaluation  of.  Interns 
(Questionnaires:     Senior  Students,  Faculty  of  Education) 


University  of  Alberta         University  of  Calgary       University  of  Lethbridge  Total  Students 

-  311)  (n  -  30«)  (n  -  107)  (n  -  722) 


SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      N      A    SA    CT        SD      D      »      A    SA  CT 
Guideline  t  v  «  « 


1. 

Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  that 
feedback  be  provided 
to  interns  along  with 
discussions  on  hov  to 
liDprove  performance 

0 

2 

8 

33 

3 

1 

0 

8 

26 

62 

3 

1 

1 

11 

31 

54 

2 

1 

1 

9 

30 

57 

2 

2. 

Provincial  Guidelines 
should  specify  a 
standard  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating 

interns  throughout 
Alberta 

6 

U 

lU 

32 

40 

U 

7 

k 

13 

26 

50 

5 

6 

12 

25 

50 

3 

4 

4 

13 

29 

46 

4 

3. 

Reduced  teaching  load 
for  supervisors 

7 

12 

23 

31 

16 

11 

6 

8 

18 

37 

23 

8 

10 

10 

22 

29 

24 

5 

7 

10 

21 

33 

20 

9 

-  Strongly  Disagree;  D  -  Disagree;  N  -  Neutral;  A  -  Agree;  SA  -  Strongly  Agree;  CT  -  Can't  Tell 


8?.  7 
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APPENDIX  B 

COMMENTS  BY  SENIOR  STUDENTS  IN  EDUCATION  FACULTIES 
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SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS  BY  SENIOR  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LETHBRIDGE 


821) 
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Students  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and  the 
University  of  Calgary  were  more  supportive  of  ITP  than  were 
students  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge.     of  the  58 
Lethbridge  students  who  provided  additional  comments,  only 
12  (21  percent)  evaluated  the  ITP  positively  (6-10), 
compared  with  59  percent  of  University  of  Calgary  students, 
and  63  percent  of  University  of  Alberta  students.  The 
distribution  of  the  270  students  who  commented  on  aspects  of 
the  ITP  is  shown  in  Table  8.18. 


Table  8.18 

Number  of  Comments  Provided  by  Senior  Education  Students 


Value  Placed  on  ITP 

Positive  Negative 
(5-10)  (1-5)  Don't  Know  Total 


Univ.  of  Alberta  77  (63%) 

Univ.  of  Calgary  53  (59%) 

Univ.  of  Lethbridge        12  (21%) 


142  109  19  270 


The  major  finding  was  that  the  value  of  the  program  itself 
was  seen  positively  by  almost  all  students;  problems  that  they 
identified  related  to  practices,  arrangements  and  administration 
of  the  ITP,  not  to  the  program  itself.     These  perceived  problems 
are  listed  below. 

i-      Permanent  certification.     The  students  placed  high 

priority  on  having  the  internship  year  contribute  toward 
permanent  certification. 

2.      Salary.    Although  many  students  considered  that  the 

intern's  salary  should  be  related  to  the  work  load,  they 
felt  that  the  current  level  of  remuneration  is  too  low. 

3-      Provincial  Guidelines.     The  possibility  of  developing 

specific  guidelines  and  regulations  was  strongly  supported. 
Guidelines  should  ensure  that  interns  are  not  abused,  that 
their  teaching  loads  increase  gradually,  that  they  are 


36  9  122 

33  4  90 

40  6  58 
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evaluated  fairly,  that  they  can  switch  supervising  teachers 
in  the  event  of  personality  clashes,  that  they  work  at  a 
variety  of  tasks  and  in  different  grade  levels,  and  that 
they  are  treated  in  the  k.  \me  ways  as  are  beginning  teachers. 
Abuse  was  seen  as  a  major  problem.     Lack  of  consistent 
experiences  also  should  be  avoided. 

4.  Compulsory  or  optional.     If  the  internship  were  made 
compulsory,  several  problems  might  be  alleviated.  The 
older  and  more  experienced  students  tended  to  value  an 
optional  program  because  they  felt  they  were  ready  to 
teach,  and  because  they  felt  a  need  for  higher  incomes. 
Students  who  would  have  to  repay  loans  also  expressed  a 
need  for  higher  incomes.    And,  if  the  internship  were 
part  of  the  B.Ed,  program,  it  could  not  be  made 
optional. 

5.  University  preparation  for  teaching.    Some  students 
felt  that  a  number  of  education  courses  could  be 
dropped  to  make  room  for  the  internship  during  the 
B.Ed.     Others  suggested  that  the  current  practicum 
requirement  could  be  terminated  or  reduced  in  length. 
Generally,  the  internship  should  follow  the  B.Ed., 
partly  because  pay  is  involved  and  partly  because  the 
school  systems  are  in  charge. 

6.  Quality  of  supervising  teachers.     Supervising  teachers 
were  viewed  by  a  number  of  students  as  the  central 
actors  in  internship.     Some  students  were  concerned 
about  the  supervising  teachers'  competence,  whereas 
others  felt  more  strongly  about  the  need  for 
compatibility.    A  number  of  students  expressed  a 
perceived  need  for  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  choosing 
supervisors.     In  this  regard,  feedback  on  performance 
was  somewhat  important,  although  there  was  also 
frequent  mention  of  a  problem  with  excessive 
supervision.     Students  considered  that  interns  should 
also  be  in  charge  of  classrooms. 

7.  Evaluation.     The  evaluation  of  interns  was  viewed  with 
concern,  for  several  reasons.     First,  the  students 
expressed  fear  about  relying  upon  unsupported 
assessments  by  evaluators.     Second,  they  saw  the 
evaluation  as  import^^nt  for  interns  as  they  seek 
teaching  positions  i.i  the  future. 

8.  The  negative  image.    A  considerable  number  of 
students—including  many  of  those  who  rated  the 
internship  positively—highlighted  negative 
characteristics  of  the  internship.    However,  such 
comments  as  ^a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money, ^  ^^garbage,^ 
^gopher  jobs,^  ^not  needed,^  ^poorly  designed,*^  and 
^graduates  are  ready  to  teach^  were  overshadowed  by  the 
majority  opinion  of  ^great  potential,^  ''great  for 
transition,^  ^most  valuable,^  and  ^should  be 
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compulsory.^    The  negative  comments  were  generally 
directed  at  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
ITP  program,  not  at  the  program  itself*  More 
information  about  the  program  would  be  of  real  value  to 
many  students;  many  students  appeared  to  be  uninformed 
or  misinformed*     They  acknowledged  that  their 
information  was  often  acquired  through  rumor. 

9*      The  permanent  position.     Students  expressed  a  great 
concern  for  achieving  permanent  full-time  teaching 
positions.     The  voluntary  internship  appeared  to  add 
to  their  uncertainty  about  the  commencement  of  their 
professional  careers.        Most  would  like  to  get  into 
teaching  positions  following  graduation,  but,  failing 
that,  they  would  seek  internship  appointments.  The 
competition  with  the  previous  year's  interns  wr.s  viewed 
with  uncertainty.     In  addition,  the  students  did  not 
appear  to  believe  that  the  internship  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  teaching  positions  they  desire. 
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COMMENTS  BY  SENIOR  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


Comments  by  77  students  who  evaluated  ITP  positively  (a 
score  of  6-10  on  a  ten-point  scale) . 


Comments  by  36  students  who  evaluated  ITP  negatively  (a 
score  of  1-5  on  a  ten-point  scale) . 


Comments  by  9  students  who  stated  that  they  were  unable  to 
judge  the  value  of  ITP 


8. '^3 
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University  of  Alberta 
Positive; 

7        Internship  should  come  earlier  in  the  B.Ed, 
program. 

9        Should  carry  fair  load  and  receive  credit. 

Compulsory  internship  has  advantages  but  could 
hinder  some. 

7  Abuse  is  common  by  school  boards  in  hiring 
practices.     Provincial  guidelines  needed.  School 
boards  should  be  required  to  hire  their  own 
interns  if  openings  exist.     Prevent  slave  labour. 

6  Some  interns  are  taken  advantage  of. 

8  Not  handled  or  managed  well. 

7  Better  wages,  credit  for  permanent  certification, 
credit  on  grid. 

10  Teachers  need  guidance  and  support. 

7  Salary  is  important. 

7  Credit  for  a  year  should  be  given. 

10  Should  be  different  from  practicum. 

7        Pay  should  be  increased. 

Some  supervising  teachers  feel  superior  and 
arrogant. 

Evaluation  of  interns  should  be  non- threatening. 
10        Keep  internship. 

7        More  involvement  in  extra-curricular  activities 
should  be  given  consideration. 

7  Great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to  a  fair 
evaluation  of  intern. 

9  Definite  guidelines  to  prevent  abuse  and  guarantee 
excellent  experiences. 

8  Interns  are  overworked. 

6        Students  should  be  better  informed  about 

internship.     Information  on  eligibility,  length, 
responsibilities,  etc.  should  be  shared  with 
education  students.    Should  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 
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9        Room  for  abuse.     Evaluation  should  be  done  by 

representative  of  the  university  in  consultation 
with  teacher  and  administrator  of  the  school. 

9  Internship  before  graduation. 

6  Remain  optional. 
9  Good  program. 

9  Should  be  compulsory  or  scrapped. 

8  Depends  on  quality  of  supervising  teacher. 

8        More  information  about  internship  should  be 
provided,  perhaps  in  Ed  Adm  401. 

8        Interns  should  have  full  responsibility  in  all 
areas  under  guidance  of  supervising  teacher  and 
principal . 

10        Far  too  much  use  of  interns  to  free  supervising 
teacher. 

8        Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 

8  Should  count  toward  permanent  certification.  Also 
more  money.     Cannot  live  and  repay  my  loans  on 
$900  a  month. 

9  Should  be  incorporated  into  the  education  system. 

7  Pay  is  pathetic!     Should  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 

8  Consistent  and  detailed  guidelines  needed.  Credit 
for  permanent  certification.     Salary  based  on 
percentage  of  time  teaching. 

9  Only  guesses. 

7        Interns  are  exploited  by  school  boards 

10        5  years  is  too  long  for  teacher  preparation. 

Internship  should  be  the  4th  year  of  the  B.Ed. 

B        Shouid  be  1/2  year  and  in  4th  year  of  B.Ed. 

9        Compensation  should  be  according  to  work. 

7        Pay  should  be  adjusted.     Should  count  for 
permanent  certification. 

3        Pay  should  be  adjusted.     Should  count  for 
permanent  certification. 
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8        Should  not  be  compulsory. 

10       Reduced  pay  is  justified  by  reduced  work  load. 

8        A  variety  of  experiences  reported — some  good,  some 
terrible.     Should  count  toward  permanent 
certification.     Work  load  should  be  reduced. 
Guidelines  necessary. 

7        Danger  of  having  a  poor  supervising  teacher  or  a 
personality  clash.     Evaluation  would  be  a  problem. 

10        Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 
Salary  should  be  higher. 

7  Should  have  80%  load — assistance  from  supervising 
teacher  at  the  beginning,  then  move  to  100% 
without  assistance. 

8  Guidelines  needed  to  ensure  less  than  full 
teaching  load.     Continual  assessment  and  feedback 
needed. 

8  Limited  knowledge  of  internship.     Should  be 
optional.     Should  count  toward  permanent 
certification.    Need  more  information.    Would  like 
to  intern. 

7       More  valuable  if  it  could  count  for  permanent 
certification . 

6        Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 

Salary  and  credit  on  grid  should  be  proportional 
to  teaching  load.     Look  at  other  systems,  e.g.. 
West  Germany:     internship  obligatory,  reduced 
load,  one  supervising  teacher. 

6  Not  fair  for  a  certified  teacher  to  get  half 
wages.     Humiliating  not  to  treat  a  graduate  as  a 
capable,  respected  and  well-deserved  teacher. 

7  Idea  is  great,  present  procedure  is  inefficient. 
Need  guidelines — should  count  toward  permanent 
certification . 

9  Consistency  throughout  province  is  needed. 

8  Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 
6       Should  be  one  semester. 

6        Interns  should  not  be  treated  as  teacher  aides. 
Need  clear  guidelines  or  regulations. 

6        Guidelines  should  state  that  teacher  interns 
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should  be  treated  as  teachers. 

6  Drop  one  year  of  education  in  favor  of  internship. 
Evaluation  is  a  problem. 

7  What  will  the  supervising  teacher  do  when  an 
intern  teaches  80%  of  the  time?    Many  of  the 
education  courses  are  not  very  worthwhile.  Many 
of  these  should  be  '^thrown  ouf  and  replaced  with 
teaching  experience. 

9        Valuable  for  a  potentially  trauiaatic  situation. 

7        Depends  on  relationship  between  intern  and 
teacher.     Feedback,  discussion  essential. 
Evaluation  by  more  than  one  person.    Trial  periods 
during  whir"   transfer  to  a  different  supervising 
teacher  upon  request  is  possible. 

7  Optional. 

9        Terrific.    Should  contribute  toward  lerrv  ^ent 
certification . 

9        Heard  of  mixed  results. 

10        Need  credit  toward  permanent  certification. 

9        Possibility  for  abuse. 

8  Can  be  positive. 

9  Compulsory  if  credit  toward  permanent 
certification . 

9        Must  be  a  paid  position  even  if  in  B.Ed. 

8  Excellent  opportunity  for  training  and  position. 

9  Needs  clear  guidelin<>s  and  objectives. 
Needs  experience  at  different  grade  levels. 
Should  couni  toward  permanent  certiification. 

9        Very  valuable. 

10        Variety  of  experiences  and  responsibilities 
required.     Should  count  toward  permanent 
certification . 

8        Often  abvsd.    Replace  'Aplenty  of  unnecessary 
courses  in  B.Ed.^  with  internship. 
Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 

10        Most  valuable  gradual  transition. 
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8        Could  be  highly  valuable  if  not  abused,  and 
interns  viewed  as  beginning  teachers. 

7  Very  good  but  it     .jt  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 

8  Should  have  only  one  supervising  teacher. 

7       Too  often  interns  are  used  to  pick  up  extra  work 
for  teachers^  thus  reducing  their  load.  Interns 
are  among  the  busiest  of  all  staff.  Cumulative 
work  load,  if  serving  with  several  teachers,  can 
be  overwhelming.     Planning  in  unfamiliar  course 
material  can  be  excruciating.    This  is  not  an 
easing  into  th3  profession  with  careful  guidance, 
but  rather  a  rite  of  passage,  an  initiation  by 
fire.    Regulations  governing  what  interns  are 
expected  to  do  are  essential. 


Negative; 

4  Could  be  incorporated  into  first  year  of  teaching. 

5  Work  load  and  salary  equal  to  65%  of  regular 
teacher. 


Exploitation  of  numan  rights.     Pay  inadequat 

Guidelines  needed.  Should  count  for  permanent 
certification. 


4  Interns  hired  because  they  are  cheap.  Internship 
should  count  toward  permar^nt  certification. 

5  Great  potential,  needs  ovei  lauling  on 
responsibilities,  length  and  salary. 

5        Easier  to  get  work  as  a  sub — if  internship. 
Otherwise  cheap  labour. 

4       Transition  not  made  easier  through  internship. 
More  like  a  year-long  practicum.     Too  much 
*^gopher*  vork. 

Teachers  do  not  always  accept  intern. 

4       Need  clear  guidelines  and  implementation.  Interns 
are  mis-used.    Variety  of  work  needed. 

1       Cheap  labor.    Misuse.     Poor  supervisor. 
Inadequate  pay. 

4        I  am  ready  to  teach.     If  co^npulsory,  it  should 
count  toward  parmanent  certification. 
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1  Special  concessions  like  reduced  work  load  to 
first  year  teacher  is  demeaning.     Program  is 
wrong — trade  level. 

3  Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 
Reduce  length  of  B.Ed,  program.  Defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  practicum. 

2  Need  proper  wages  and  guidelines. 

3  Salary  needs  adjusting.     Decrease  student  teaching 
time  and  make  internship  compulsory. 

4  Guidelines  on  salary  and  salary  credit  needed. 
Guard  against  unfavourable  supervising  teacher. 

5  Good  as  transition.  However,  better  pay  and 
permanent  certification  should  be  included. 

3  Could  be  valuable  if  experience  counts  on  grid  and 
permanent  certification,  ard  leads  to  teaching 
position.     Guidelines  needed  to  ensure  proper 
work,  evaluation. 

5  Pay  too  low,  and  does  not  count  on  permanent 
certification. 

4  Establish  a  quota  and  internship  will  not  be 
needed.    Students  intern  because  they  need  a  job, 
not  because  they  need  assistance  in  the 
transition. 
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5        Pay  too  low.     Interns  used  as  cheap  labor. 
Permanent  teacher  certification  should  be 
incorporated.     Interns  should  be  guaranteed  first 
chance  at  any  job  that  opens  up  in  the  district. 

4        Does  not  count  towards  permanent  certification.  A 
degree  in  education  gives  me  the  right  to  teach. 

1  If  internship  is  accepted,  practicum  should  be 
abolished.     Should  count  towards  permanent 
certification.    Mature  students  should  not  be 
required  to  intern.     Should  count  on  salary  grid. 

2  Should  be  full-time  work  and  count  as  one  year  of 
experience. 

4       Valuable  but  credit  on  pay  scale  and  certification 
needed . 

3  Good  only  if  it  counts  on  pennanant  certification. 
3        Increase  in  salary  needed. 
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5        Credit  is  needed  and  reduced  work  load. 

2  Good  in  theory — not  in  practice.  Abuse  is  common. 
Depends  on  teacher  supervisor.  After  the  degree  I 
should  be  allowed  to  teach. 

3  Remove  internship — supply  and  demand  will  help  to 
improve  teachers. 

1       Misused — the  seven  interns  I  know  have  either  been 
given  a  full  load  or  have  been  treated  as  student 
teachers.     Unfair,  unmonitored,  low  salary. 
Please  get  rid  of  it. 

5        Soro^  value.     I  want  a  classroom  of  my  own. 
Reduced  work  load  is  what  I  like. 

3  Cut  unnecessary  university  courses  and  have 
internship  in  4th  year. 

Substitute  teaching  is  better  because  you  have  a 
variety  of  experiences  and  the  hours  count  toward 
grid  and  permanent  certification. 

4  Unfair,  because  we  ctre  qualified  reachers  asked  to 
T'7ork  at  half  of  regular  salary.     Replace  4th  year 
with  an  internship  to  give  us  experience.  Many 
university  courses  not  relevant  to  classroom 
teaching. 

4        Great  potential  if  pay,  abuse,  ATA  and 
certification  issues  are  addressed. 

4        Change  in  pay  and  certification  issues  needed.  A 
full  year  of  practice  would  be  helpful. 


Unable  to  iudae; 

0        The  practice  of  Mumping^  a  beginning  teacher  into 
full  work  load  is  absurd. 

0        If  the  internship  program  is  to  continue,  raise 
wages,  count  time  toward  permanent  certification, 
guarantee  first  pick  for  teaching  positions. 

0        If  coTTipulsory  it  should  count  toward  permanent 
certification,     it  should  remain  optional, 

0        cheap  labor,  a  political  move. 

0        Should  be  optional  and  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 

0        Pay,  abuse  and  evaluation  are  problems  to  be 
resolved. 
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In  theory  internship  is  good.    Need  specific 
guidelines.     Should  count  toward  permanent 
certification.     Interns  should  experience  full 
range  of  school  activities. 

Internship  does  not  help  teachers  find  a  teaching 
position. 

Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 
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COMMENTS  BY  SENIOR  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 


Comments  by  53  students  who  evaluated  ITP  positively  (a 
score  of  6-10  on  a  ten-point  scale) . 


Comments  by  33  students  who  evaluated  ITP  negatively  (a 
score  of  1-5  on  a  ten-point  scale) . 


Comments  by  4  students  who  stated  that  they  were  unable  to 
judge  the  value  of  ITP 
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University  of  Calgary 
Positive; 

7  Elementary  teachers  should  be  specialists. 

8  Increase  pay — recognize  for  certification. 
8        Cont  inue — va luab 1 e . 

7  Valuable. 

10       Compulsory  program  could  be  valuable  if  strictly 
monitored,  abuse  minimized,  supervisors  carefully 
selected. 

7  Conceptually,  internship  makes  sense — too  much 
variation  in  practice. 

10        Intern  should  be  involved  in  all  activities. 

8  Avoid  inconsiste  *cy  of  use.     Count  on 
certification. 

10        Need  provincial  standards.     Should  remain 

optional.     Credit  on  permanent  certification. 

7  Importance  of  support,  credit  on  certification. 

8  Should  be  optional. 

9  Could  be  compulsory— improve  professional  standing 
of  teaching.  Costly. 

10        Disappointed  about  university  methods  courses. 

8        Do  not  increase  length  of  program,  count  on 
permanent  certification. 

8       Compulsory  or  no  internship. 

8  Needs  increased  recognition  and  monitoring. 

9  More  pay  and  benefits. 

10        Needs  standards  and  monitoring — teaching  needs  the 
internship.    Teaching  is  a  profession — as 
important  as  medicine  or  law.     They  have 
internship  programs,  so  why  shouldn't  we? 

10       Salary  is  too  low. 

8        Need  to  get  one  full  year's  credit  for  teaching. 

7       Monitor  to  ensure  intern  gets  to  work  as  a  regular 
teacher. 
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7  Needs  criteria  and  monitoring. 

9       Needs  professional  development  component. 

9        Great  idea — but  interns  need  more  responsibility, 
treat  like  staff,  count  toward  certification, 
increase  pay. 

8  Beneficial  but  open  to  abuse. 
8        If  part  of  B.Ed,  program. 

8        Load  should  be  reduced — intern  should  be  treated 
as  ^intern. ^ 

7  Good  for  increased  job  opportunities  and 
qualifications.     Satisfy  a  political  need. 

8  Opportunity  to  gain  experience.    Given  present 
practicum  experiences,  a  transition  year  may  not 
be  necessary. 

7        Should  not  be  in  second-class  roles, 
financially  or  hierarchically. 

10        Should  not  be  used  to  get  cheaper  teachers. 

7        If  the  intern  is  being  trained,  great;  if  used  as 
cheap  labor,  poor. 

6        If  work  load  almost  90%  of  teaching  duties,  salary 
is  too  low. 

6        Wages  should  be  increased,  year  should  count 
toward  permanent  certification. 

6  More  guidelines  needed. 
Base  pay  on  work  load. 

7  Improve  pay  and  benefits. 

8  Should  be  optional. 

8  Clear  guidelines  needed. 

10  Should  count  towards  grid  and  certif icc^tion. 

10  Excellent. 

10  Should  continue. 

7  Avoid  abuse — sacrifice  too  great  for  some. 

9  Valuable. 
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6  So  so. 

9  Valuable. 

8        Inter-^.s  should  be  treated  like  teachers.  Half-pay 
is  not  enough. 

10       Highly  valuable.     Should  count  toward  experience 
and  toward  permanent  certification. 

7  Seems  much  like  an  extension  of  the  practicum. 
Making  the  B.Ed,  longer  seems  ridiculous.  Should 
be  optional. 

8  Optional.     Count  as  experience.    Count  for 
permanent  certification. 

8       Reluced  salary  is  the  only  negative. 

3  0       Should  not  suffer  in  pay. 

6       Guidelines  (provincial)  needed  re  role  and  duties. 
Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 
Evaluation  criteria  should  be  standardized. 


Negative; 
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5       Internship  very  useful—but  many  interns  are  '^used 
and  abused.^ 

5       Interns  should  not  be  ^'gophers.*' 

1       Highly  exploitive  arrangement.    Major  problems  are 
salary,  grid,  evaluation. 

Problem  of  getting  a  job  if  negatively  evaluated. 

4       Good  idea;  needs  to  be  part  of  permanent 
certification. 

3       Very  negative  because  many  feel  like  glorified 
classroom  assistants. 

1       Cheap  labor  used  to  reduce  teachers'  load.  Cheap 
Xerox  persons. 

3        Grossly  unfair:    does  not  count  for  certification, 
some  interns  do  full-time  teacher's  job  at  low 
pay,  not  all  graduates  are  on  internship;  e.g., 
two  graduates — one  a  teacher  one  an  intern. 

1       Contradiction:    we  graduate  with  certificate  and 

have  weeks  of  teaching  practice — and  then  we  are 
treated  as  if  we  know  nothing. 
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4        Little  merit  if  optional  and  one-half  salary, 

particularly  when  others  are  hired  as  full-time 
beginning  teachers  with  full  pay. 

4  Interns  should  nof~Be  viewed  as  student  teachers. 
Also  salary  must  be  higher.     Program  is  good. 

5  Should  remain  optional. 

3  Internship  should  replace  student  teaching  so  that 
program  length  would  not  increase. 

5        Can  be  valuable.     Guidelines  and  standards  needed. 
Credit  is  needed  for  permanent  certification. 
Four  year  B.Ed,  program  including  one  year 
teaching. 

2        Interns  are  thought  of  as  second-rate  teachers. 

Problems  are  salary,  reduced  responsibilities  and 
no  credit  on  certification.     Internship  could 
replace  practicum  in  B.Ed,  program. 

2        An  excuse  for  lower  pay  scales. 

2  Does  not  count  toward  permanent  certification. 
1       A  waste  of  time. 

5       With  standardized  rules  and  if  compulsory  it  would 
be  more  effective. 

1        There  is  a  great  deal  of  wasted  time  in  the 
present  4 -year  B.Ed,  program.     No  need  to 
lengthen. 

5       Need  full  pay,  full  load  and  credit  toward 
permanent  certification. 

4  System  is  unorganized.     Need  guidelines. 

1        School  boards  benefit  because  they  get  new  ideas 
at  low  pay.    Not  enough  respect  for  new  graduates. 
Internship  is  the  practicum  over  again. 

1        Cheap  labour  without  guaranteeing  a  position. 

4       Not  suitable  for  mature  students  who  have 
extensive  work  experience. 

3  It  would  be  more  effective  to  improve  the 
university  program,  especially  the  practicum. 

1       No  transition  period  necessary.     The  university 
program  prepares  competent  teachers. 
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1  Of  no  value  because  pay  is  Inadequate,  is  a  state 
of  servitude,  and  supervising  teachers  lack  skill 
to  train  and  evaluate  anyone. 

2  Should  be  part  of  4  year-B.Ed,  or  droppec'.  Low 
pay,  low  credibility.  Demoralizing. 

1        Internship  is  often  misused. 

5       May  be  helpful  for  some. 
Pay  inadequate. 

1       Not  a  valid  concept.    Will  disappear. 

5        Some  people  may  need  internship.     Value  of 

internship  depends  on  quality  of  supervising 
teacher. 

5       Value  depends  on  individual  interns.     Some  may 
need  it.     Competent  teachers  do  not  need  it. 

1        Too  mucn  of  a  '^gopher''  job. 


Unable  to  iudae: 

0        Internship  should  be  available  to  all  graduates  of 
faculties  of  eaucation,  no  matter  where  they  were 
the  previous  year. 

0        Certification  and  financial  concerns  must  be  dealt 
with. 

0        Internship  is  demeaning  unless  it  were  made 
compulsory  as  in  law  or  medicine. 

0        The  problems  relate  to  the  salary  and  content  of 

the  present  program.     Exposure  to  actual  classroom 
teaching  is  important,  but  university  courses 
don't  do  this,  particularly  not  Ed  PA. 
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COMMENTS  BY  SENIOR  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LETHBRIDGE 


Comments  by  12  students  who  evaluated  ITP  positively  (a 
score  of  6-10  on  a  ten-point  scale) . 


Comments  by  40  students  who  evaluated  ITP  negatively  (a 
score  of  1-5  on  a  ten-point  scale) . 


Comments  by  6  students  who  stated  that  they  were  unable  to 
judge  the  value  of  ITP 
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University  of  Lethbridae 
Positive; 

7         Guidelines  need  to  be  developed  with  flexibility. 

7         Misuse.     If  mandatory  it  wov.ld  be  more  widely 
accepted. 

7         Who  is  a  good  supervising  teacher? 

6  Too  easily  abused.     Better  pay,  benefits, 
security. 

7  Employment  good.     Pay  is  important. 

8  Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 

9  Beneficial  but  it  should  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 

8         Don't  know  murh  about  program.     Should  count 
toward  permanent  certification.    Need  more 
information.     Many  abuses. 

7  Have  four  years  theory  and  observation  and  one 
year  internship.     Improve  university  program.  Not 
more  supervision  after  graduation. 

6         Very  valuable  if  not  abused.    Make  it  a  learning 
experience. 

8  Purpose  of  transition  is  often  far  from  truth. 
Cheap  disposable  labor.     In  many  cases,  interns 
are  given  full  work  loaa  and  simply  replaced  after 
one  year.     Strictly  enforced  regulations  needed. 


Salary  should  be  increased.  Internship  should 
count  toward  permanent  certification. 


Negative 


1  Waste  of  taxpayers'  money.     Reduce  class  size, 
reduce  central  office  staffs. 

5         Valuable  if  the  reputation  of  the  graduating 
institution  is  questionable.     Should  not  be 
compulsory. 

2  Could  be  valuable  under  certain  conditionr 
Regulations  necessary.     Salary  should  be 
increased.    A  number  of  people  should  be  involved 
in  evaluation.     Intern  needs  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences. 
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2         Interns  have  been  carrying  pretty  well  full  loads. 
For  this,  pay  is  inadequate.     I  am  ready  to  teach 
without  internship. 

4         Stress  level  increases.     The  amount  of  student 
teaching  should  be  taken  into  account.  Some 
districts  are  using  interns  as  instead  of  not  in 
addition  to. 

4         No  real  value  for  a  Lethbridge  graduate.  Program 
has  been  abused.     No  consistency.     Should  (if 
implemented)  be  part  of  B.Ed,  program.     Should  be 
abolished. 


5         Should  count  toward  permanent  certification. 

4  Not  all  teachers  need  extra  supervision.  System 
is  not  just. 

3         First  year  teachers  should  be  considered 
competent.     Internship  provides  jobs. 

3         Abuse — ^dirty''  jobs.    Should  be  treated  like 
teachers . 

2  Slave  labor.    '.fOrk  load  heavy,  pay  low.     Does  not 
go  toward  permanent  certification. 

3  My  training  is  more  than  sufficient  to  accept  full 
teaching  position.    No  job  security,  no  benefits, 
extremely  poor  wage.    Ecjual  pay  and  respect  for 
equal  work. 

5  Abuse.     Interns  are  full-time  teachers  with 
half-time  wages. 

2  Valuable  orly  in  special  cases. 

1         A  person  with  a  B.Ed,  is  fully  trained  to  start 
employment  as  a  professional. 

3  Make  optional,     A  B.Ed,  graduate  should  be  fully 
prepared  for  teaching. 

1  Many  ^gopher^  jobs.     If  internship  stays  it  should 
contribute  toward  permanent  certification  and  pay 
should  be  increased. 

2  Credit  re  salary  and  permanent  certification  is 
needed.     Will  apply  only  as  a  final  and  desperate 
move. 


5         More  guidelines,  recognition  and  money. 

5         So  many  abuses,  it  is  hard  to  judge  the  program: 
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placed  with  first  year  teachers,  taken  in  place  of 
teachers,  given  full  teaching  responsibilities  yet 
paid  less. 

3         Many  abuses.     No  consistency.     Guidelines  needed. 

1  In  most  cases  intern  is  given  full  responsibility 
with  low  pay.     should  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 

Should  be  given  full  responsibility  for  at  least 
one  subject  area  for  the  entire  year  to  deal  with 
planning  and  evaluation. 

3         Increase  number  of  teachers — improve  education. 
If  internship,  it  should  count  for  permanent 
certification. 

3         Provide  more  information. 

2  Heard  only  poor  comments  about  ITP.    Not  an 
advocate  for  cheap  labour.     Could  be  beneficial 
for  some  students,  but  not  all. 

5  May  be  good  idea  for  some  but  should  be 
standardized  and  count  toward  permanent 
certification. 

2         Often  intern  is  only  a  '^gopher.''    Would  h-  ' p  if 

employment  were  assured  for  the  year  following  the 
internship. 

2         The  internship  program  I  observed  had  tost  many 

administrators,  way  too  much  evaluation,  and  far 
too  many  different  class  responsibilities.  Salary 
should  be  reflected  on  grid. 

2  Give  interns  opportunity  to  teach. 
Need  regulations. 

Monitoring  needed  to  prevent  abuse. 

Make  internship  uniform. 

Make  it  monetarily  worthwhile. 

Make  it  count  toward  permanent  a  -tification. 

Increase  work  load  and  responsibility  as  year 

progresses. 

Make  it  different  from  student  teaching. 
Observations  early,  then  more  clas?  time. 
Occasional  evaluation  and  feedb^cl 
Could  rate  it  a  10  if  all  were  followed. 

5         Toe  much  abuse. 

3  Could  be  a  9  with  adjustments: 

-  don't  need  more  student  teaching 

-  should  teach  and  take  part  in  all  school 
activities 
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-  should  be  respecter  as  teachers 

-  should  be  mandatory. 

1         As  a  single  parent  with  4  children: 
I  could  not  live  on  the  salary 
I  don't  have  a  year  to  give  without  receiving 
benefits  on  grid  and  certification 
No  consideration  given  on  paying  back  loans. 

5         Too  much  variety. 

4  Great  deal  of  abuse. 

Need  criteria — no  ^gophers.'' 

5  It  is  '^who'^  you  know  that  counts. 

3  Too  much  jargon  in  this  survey. 

3         Internship  is  inconsistent. 

Great  variety     '  experiences. 

3         Too  much  like  student  teaching — never  really  in 
charge  without  constant  observation — yet  fully 
qualified  to  teach.     Would  not  choose  an 
internship. 

1         By  completing  my  degree  I  will  have  completed  6 
placements  (3  0  weeks)  of  in-class  time. 
Internship  is  outrageous.     If  it  is  adopted  then 
salary,  responsibility,  certification,  ATA, 
permanent  position  issues  must  be  dealt  with. 

Unable  to  iudae: 

0         Could  we  ever  decide  on  evaluative  criteria? 

0         How  can  I  judge  without  experience? 

How  can  the  internship  be  optional  and  also  part 
of  a  program? 

PossibiJ  ity  that  internships  are  good  for  weaker 
tea  ,hers. 

0         No  standards  or  expectations. 
Great  variety  in  work  load. 
Need  guidelines  and  regulations. 

0         Who  is  a  highly  competent  teacher  supervisor? 
Possible  personality  conflicts. 
Guidelines  needed.    Many  questions. 

0         Older  experienced  students  [student  is  29  years 
old]  are  prepared  to  teach.     Internship  may  need 
''breaking  in^  period. 

Need  guidelines,  regulations  and  monitoring. 
Salary,  certification  and  respect  as  a  teacher  ar*> 
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important  issues. 

Must  not  be  in  competition  with  regular  teachers. 

Don't  know  enough  about  ITP  to  judge.     Heard  of  a 
great  deal  of  abuse,  also  of  positive  experiences. 
Criteria  are  needed  (provincial)  to  guard  against 
pbuse. 
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REPORTS  FROM  SCHOOL  JXJRISDICTIONS 


Respondents  from  each  of  the  127  jurisdictions 
participating  in  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 
submitted  to  the  Project  Director  an  Annual  Evaluation 
Report  Form  (Appendix  A) .    Reports  were  received  from  95 
school  systems,  25  private  schools,  and  7  private  early 
childhood  school  (ECS)  operators.     Some  of  these  school 
jurisdictions  employed  a  substantial  number  of  interns:  at 
the  other  extreme,  some  individual  schools  involved  had  only 
one  or  two  interns  each.     In  each  instance,  reports  were 
completed  by  superintendents  or  other  central  office 
administrators,  in  consultation  with  central  office 
personnel,  school  administrators,  supervising  teachers,  and 
interns.    Of  the  127  reports,  2  were  returned  without 
responses,  3  were  only  partially  completed,  and  several 
contai:  ad  one  or  more  unanswered  questions. 

The  Annual  Evaluation  Report  Form  incorporated 
structured  as  well  as  open-ended  questions.     This  strategy 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  range  of  responses  and 
It  helped  to  identify  areas  of  special  concern  in  individual 
settings.     Findings  from  the  analysis  of  thes.  responses  are 
reported  below. 


Selection.  Placeiuqnt.  and  Invol v<»m«»nl- 
of  Interns 


The  responses  revealed  that  criteria  and  procedures  for 
selecting  interns  varied  considerably.     In  most  instances, 
systems  endeavored  to  match  expertise  and  interest  of 
interns  with  school  needs,  rather  than  merely  attempting  to 
recruit  interns  with  some  desired  specialized  skills. 

In  some  systems,  interns  changed  schools  mid-way 
through  the  year.    This  practice  was  thought  to  benefit 
interns  by  giving  them  exposure  to  different  teachers  and 
different  administrative  styles.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
caused  some  disruption  to  schools  and  classroom  settings 
when  interns  were  re-assigned  without  having  completed  the 
work  that  they  had  initiated.    The  strategy  of  changing 
schools  at  the  semester  break  was  found  to  be  more 
appropriate  for  high  schools  that  use  the  semester  system; 
and  ic  was  seen  as  generally  unsuccessful  in  elemfentary 
schools. 

The  majority  of  interns  were  involved  in  team  teaching 
situations  with  two  or  more  supervising  teachers.  Specific 
assignments  are  examined  below. 
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Interns  were  engaged  in  widely  varied  activities  and 
were  exposed  to  a  range  of  classroom  experiences  over  the 
course  of  the  school  year.     This  variety  is  reflected  in 
Table  9.1. 


Table  9.1 

Involvement  of  Interns  in  Various  Instructional 

Arrangements 


Percentage  of 

Instructional  Arrangement  Interns  Involved 


Team  teaching  with  one  other  tec^cher 

44% 

Team  teaching  with  more  than  one  teacher 

68 

^One-on-one*^  instruction 

58 

Small  group  instruction 

79 

Teaching  part  of  a  split  grade 

45 

Teaching  one  subject  in  more  than  one  grade 

55 

Teaching  more  than  one  subject  in  one  grade 

60 

Teaching  more  than  one  subject  in  more  than 
one  grade 

72 

ECS  teaching 

26 

Second  language  teaching 

12 

Special  education  teaching 

43 

Most  frequently,  interns  were  assigned  to  small  group 
instruction  and  teaching  of  more  than  one  subject  in  more 
than  one  grade.    Over  50%  of  the  ii^tems  were  also  engaged 
for  some  time  in  teaching  more  than  one  subject  in  one 
grade,  one-on-one  instruction,  and  teaching  one  subject  in 
more  than  one  grade.     In  addition,  teaching  of  one  section 
of  a  split-grade  class  and  special  education  teaching  were 
both  listed  on  more  than  40%  of  the  reports.  Placements 
which  used  the  special  training  or  talents  of  interns,  such 
as  ECS  teaching,  second  language  teaching,  intramural 
activities,  outdoor  education,  computer  classes,  and  music 
classes,  were  reported  less  frequently.  These 
last-mentioned  activities  tended  to  be  reser^/ed  for  interns 
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who  were  trained  in  those  areas,    one  exception  was  special 
education:     43%  of  participating  jurisdictions  reported 
having  assigned  interns  to  special  education  activities. 


Flexible  Provincial  Guidelines  and 
System  Plans 


Almost  all  of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  survey  (95%) 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  flexibility  of  Provincial 
Guidelines  and  system  plans.    System  plans,  in  particular, 
offered  interns  a  wide  range  of  teaching  experiences,  with 
opportunities  to  use  varied  teaching  materials  and  to 
interact  with  students  with  differing  needs  and  backgrounds < 
Interns  were  called  upon  to  plan  for  and  instruct 
individuals,  small  groups,  as  well  as  regular  classes. 
Plans  at  ir^'vidual  schools  eneUbled  interns  to  observe  and 
vork  with  a      -iety  of  teachers  in  core  academic  areas  as 
well  as  in  other  school  activities.    The  most  work2Ut)le 
school  plans  tended  to  be  developed  by  supervising  teachers 
and  their  interns.    Alternative  planning  approaches  often 
resulted  in  assignment  to  too  manv  supervising  teachers. 

Districts  and  schools  which  expressed  concern  about 
flexibility  alluded  to  some  of  the  school  plans  being 
confusing,  to  the  rigidity  of  some  school  plans,  and  to  the 
treatment  of  interns  as  ''glorifieu  student  teachers.^    As  a 
representative  of  one  large  district  reported: 

Those  who  looked  at  the  ITP  merely  as  a  student 
teaching  situation  underestimated  the  potential  of  the 
program;  those  who  saw  the  intern  as  a  full  fledged 
member  of  the  staff  failed  to  recognize  the 
opportunities  presented  for  professional  development 
and  gro%^h. 


Progressive  Assumption  of  Responsibility 

In  115  of  the  127  participating  systems  or  schools, 
internship  responsibilities  were  seen  as  expanding  gradually 
over  the  course  of  the  year.     In  most  instances,  internship 
commenced  with  observation  and  progressed  through  stages  of 
individual,  small  qroup  and  whole  class  instruction. 
Planning  and  extra-curricular  responsibilities  increased 
accordingly. 

Of  the  remaining  jurisdictions,  some  assigned  full 
teaching  responsibility  immediately;  others  treated  interns 
as  student  teachers.    A  few  systems  offered  no  responses 
about  this  matter. 
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Professional  Development  of  Interns 


Most  districts  and  schools  provided  inservice  education 
for  interns.    This  was  usually  offered  in  conjunction  with 
their  various  classroom  activitxes  of  observation, 
individual,  small  gr  jp,  and  whole  class  instruction  of 
daily  lessons,  unit  instruction,  and  teaching  of  entire 
courses.     In  situations  where  schools  lacked  appropriate 
staffing,  interns  with  special  skills  were  sometimes 
encouraged  to  become  involved  in  developing  special  programs 
such  as  those  for  computer  instruction,  music,  and  outdoor 
education. 

The  following  professional  development  activities  were 
specifically  mentioned  by  respondents: 

1.  Three-day  workshops  on  clinical  supervision, 
sponsored  by  Alberta  Education, 

2.  Teacher  Expectations  and  Student  Achievement 
( TESA)  Program , 

3.  Project  TEACH, 

4.  Project  PRIDE, 

5.  Teaching  Through  Learning  Channels, 

6.  Effective  Teaching  for  Higher  Achievement  (ASCD) , 

7.  Madeline  Hunter  videotapes, 

8.  Mireau  videotapes, 

9.  ATA  Specialist  Council  Conferences, 

10.  ATA  Regional  Conferences, 

11.  District  professional  activities, 

12.  staff  meetings  and  functions, 

13.  visits  to  other  schools  by  interns,  and 

14.  Out-of -Province  conferences. 

The  three-day  workshops,  sponsored  by  Alberta  Education  nnd 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Lethbridge,  were  mentioned 
most  frequently.     In  general,  activities  provided  at  the 
local  level  were  considered  to  be  most  beneficial  for 
interns. 

with  regard  to  a  question  on  professional  development 
activities  for  the  forthcoming  year,  more  than  60%  of  those 
who  responded  indicated  that  all  current  activities  wou]d  be 
continued.    A  few  respondents,  however,  questioned  the 
usefulness  of  some  district-  or  school-sponsored  activities. 
For  example,  the  three-day  clinical  supei-vision  workshop  was 
thought  to  be  excellent  for  school  administrators  but  of 
limited  value  for  interns.     The  ASCD  workshop,  a  central 
office  meeting  of  all  interns,  and  out-of-systexn  conferences 
were  also  criticized  by  isolated  respondents. 

Respondents  stated  that  out-of -Province  conferences  and 
ATA-sponsored  activities,  external  resource  people, 
expensive  materials  (e.g.,  Mireau  videotapes),  and  visits  to 
other  schools  and  districts  would  not  have  been  possible 
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without  the  support  of  Alberta  Manpower's  professional 
development  funding. 


Professional  Development  for  Supervising 
Teachers  and  Administrators 

According  to  65%  of  the  respondents,  systems 
provided  no  programs  for  developing  supervisory  skills  among 
supervising  teachers  and  school  and  district  administrators. 
The  remaining  35%^  however,  cited  one  or  more  of  the 
following  professional  development  activities: 

1.  Local  inservice  education, 

2.  Clinical  supervision, 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Excellence  workshop  for  principals, 

4.  TESA  program, 

5.  Coaching  model  progreun,  and 

6.  Effective  Teaching  for  Higher  Achievement  program. 

Consultation  and  Remediation 


Responses  to  questions  about  the  type  and  quality  of 
consultation  and  remediation  in  schools  ranged  from  the 
general  to  the  specific.    Most  jurisdictions  employed 
procedures  for  review  of  and  consul tatior  with  interns, 
however  there  was  no  uniformity  in  procedures.  The 
following  list  highlights  a  diversity  of  consultation  and 
remediation  activities  provided  to  many  interns: 

1.  Daily,  informal  consultation  with  co-operating 
teachers , 

2.  Regular  consultative  review  of  interns' 
performance, 

3.  Weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  formal  reviews  by 
school  administrators,  central  office  staff,  and/or 
superintendents , 

4.  Clinical  supervision, 

5.  University  consultation, 

6.  videotaping  of  lessons, 

7.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  interns  for  mutual 
sharing  of  concerns,  ideas,  and  experiences,  and 

8.  Daily  written  feedback  on  interns'  day  books. 

The  forms  of  consultation  and  remediation  that  were  thought 
to  be  most  useful  varied  according  to  the  particular  needs 
of  interns.    Most  frequently,  respondents  considered  that 
the  mo3t  helpful  strategy  was  informal  sessions  with 
supervising  teachers  offering  constructive  advice  and 
criticism.    Sessions  on  classroom  management  and  dxscipline, 
clinical  supervision,  the  TESA  program,  and  interschool 
visitation  for  idea  exchange  were  also  considered  to  be 
useful  vehicles  tor  consultation. 
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Certain  aspects  of  the  intern's  work  were  common  foci 
for  remedial  effort.     These  were: 

!•  classroom  management, 

2.  Planning  and  organization, 

3.  Discipline, 

4.  Student  evaluation,  and 

5.  Self  evaluation. 


Development  of  Professional  Relationships 


In  most  instances,  activities  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  interns'  professional  relationships  were  not 
formally  planned.     School  staff  activities  were  cited  most 
frequently  as  the  major  settings  for  establishing 
professional  relationships.    Activities  included  district 
orientation  sessions,  staff  meetings,  local  professional 
development  activities,  socials,  conventions,  and 
conferences.     Several  respondents  also  commented  that 
careful  matching  of  teachers  with  interns  provided 
outstanding  opportunities  for  developing  professional 
relationships  through  informal  interaction. 


Overall  Benefit  for  Participants 


According  to  98%  of  the  re.<5pondents,  schools  benefited 
substantially  from  the  presence  of  interns.     The  injection 
of  additional  professional  assistance  was  of  particular 
value;  as  one  respond  nt  explained:     *The  teachers  benefited 
greatly  from  having  an  intern  in  the  classroom,  mainly 
because  of  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  materials.*'  Indeed, 
all  segments  of  the  system  benefited  from  the  interns' 
exuberance,  their  excitement  about  teaching,  and  the  wealth 
of  new  ideas  they  provided.     Internship  was  especially 
valuable  for  the  students;  one  respondent  noted  that  ^the 
students  benefited  greatly  from  the  individual  attention 
given  them  by  the  intern  or  the  teachers  who  had  more  time 
to  spend  with  them.*'    Some  of  the  reports  also  cited  the 
development  of  supervising  teachers'  and  administrators' 
supervisory  skills  as  a  source  of  long-term  benefit. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  ITP  for  interns 
themselves,  95%  of  respondents  considered  that  their  interns 
experienced  sufficient  growth  to  warrant  continuation  of  the 
program  on  a  permanent  basis.    A  small  number  (3%)  disagreed 
with  this  view,  and  an  even  t^maller  number  (2%)  were 
undecided.     Most  of  these  res^iondents  (93%)  also  perceived 
that  the  internship  will  foster  better  teachers  in  the 
future.     Here  too,  a  small  percentage  (5%)   felt  otherwise, 
and  a  few  (3%)  were  unsure  about  this  matter. 
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Satisfaction  with  the  ITP 


Almost  all  respondc  ots  indicated  that  their  central 
office  ^taff,  school  adiLinistrators,  co-operating  teachers, 
and  interns  judged  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  to  be 
very  successful.    The  .ollowing  responses  texemplify  the 
attitudes  expressed  in  97%  of  the  reports; 

Learning  was  experienced  not  only  by  the  intern  and  the 
children  but  by  the  teachers  in  each  individual 
classroom.     There  was  a  continuing  exchange  of  ideas 
which  provided  enrichment  for  the  whole  program. 

A  second  professional  person  in  the  classroom  often 
provided  a  more  objective  view  of  individual  problems 
and  their  solutions. 


The  most  positive  feature  of  this  intern  program  was  to 
see  how  an  individual  could  develop  both  confidence  and 
effectiveness  in  teaching  by  having  the  support  system 
and  knowledge  that  there  was  someone  who  was  willing  to 
and  wanted  to  help  make  this  career  an  exciting  one  for 
the  intern. 


The  benefits  for  staff  and  students — not  just  for 
interns-- were  mentioned  frecpaently;  interns'  new  ideas  and 
iheir  time  to  plan  special  lessons  were  seen  as  affording 
special  benefits  to  schools.    A  small  number  of  respondents 
made  a  special  effort  to  express  appreciation  for  having  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  ITP,  and  they  encouraged 
Alberta  Education  either  to  continue  with  the  present 
arrangement  oi  to  develop  a  similar,  compulsory  project  as 
an  alternative.    One  commended  the  pro  fram  as  "an  experiment 
for  all  North  America  to  watch." 


On  the  other  hand,  3%  of  the  respondents  communicated 
their  general  dissatisfaction  with  their  experience  of  the 
internship.     They  paid  particular  attention  to  the  poor 
quality  of  some  interns  and  to  the  paper-work  demands  of 
Alberta  Education. 
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In  spite  of  overall  satisfaction  with  ITP,  some  systems 
were  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  offer  full-time 
employment  to  interns  following  internship;  the  recruitment 
and  loss  of  interns  to  other  districts  offering  full-time 
employment  was  described  as  "disappointing."  Other 
undesirable  consequences  of  participation  included: 
increased  administrative  workloads,  a  lack  of  professional 
developm  .nt  assistance  by  the  universities  and  Alberta 
Education^  difficulties  with  inservice  activities  for  anu 
evaluation  of  interns,  low  salaries  for  interns,  failure  to 
award  interns  credit  toward  permanent  certification. 
Inability  to  use  Interns  as  substitute  teachers ,  ana  more 
generally,  "other  difficulties  over  which  no  one  had  any 
control . " 
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Participation  in  1986-87 


Not  only  did  systems  and  schools  in  this  part  of  the 
study  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Initiation  to  Teaching 
Project,  but  92*  indicated  a  desire  to  participate  once 
again  during  the  1986-87  school  year.     A  further  2%  were 
undecided,  and  6%  stated  that  they  would  not  participate,  on 
accourit  of  school  closures,  lack  of  finance,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  scheme. 


Problems  and  ProP-^-sals  for  1986-87 


When  asked  to  anticipate  potential  difficulties  for  the 
ensuing  year,  only  20%  of  respondents  offered  comment.  They 
referred  to  actual  or  potential  problems  associated  with 
availability  and  retention  of  interns  (particularly  in  rural 
locations),  with  increased  administrative  responsibilities, 
with  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  with  the 
provision  of  professional  development  activities. 

About  a  third  of  respondents  (35%)  also  recommended 
changes  for  1986-87.     There  was  little  consistent  support 
for  any  of  these  suggestions,  however,  the  following  matters 
were  mentioned: 

1.  Internship  experience  should  count  on  the  salary 
grid, 

2.  Internship  should  count  toward  permanent 
certification, 

3.  Living  allowance  should  be  granted  to  ''northern 
students, " 

4.  More  specific  guidelines  should  be  provided  to 
assist  in  preparing  programs  for  interns, 

5.  Roles  of  participants  need  to  be  clarified, 

6.  Universities  should  be  involved  in  providing 
professional  development  activities, 

7.  Internship  should  be  required  of  all  beginning 
teachers, 

8.  Internship  should  be  required  for  permanent 
certification,  and  a  minimum  period  of  internship 
should  be  specified, 

9.  Funding  should  be  provided  for  professional 
developnent  of  supervising  teachers  and 
administrators , 

10.  Alberta  Education  should  assume  all  costs, 

11.  Private  ECS  operators  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ITP,  and 

12.  Internship  programs  should  be  designed  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  individual  interns. 
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In  response  to  specific  questions  on  particular  aspects 
of  the  ITP,  76%  of  respondents  considered  that  internship 
should  be  a  requirement  for  certification  (21%  disagreed;  3% 
were  undecided) ,  and  59%  stated  that  internship  should  be  a 
recjuirement  for  the  B.Ed,  degree  (34%  disagreed;  7%  could 
not  decide) .     In  addition,  12%  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  the  internship  should  become  a  part  of  the  four-year 
B.Ed,  program.     Finally,  a  small  number  of  respondents 
questioned  the  appropriateness  of  involving  small  rural 
districts  in  the  ITP. 


Summary 


Based  upon  the  foregoing  findings  from  the  1985-86 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  Form  responses,  the  following 
summary  can  be  presented: 

1.  Interns  tend  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
expertise  and  local  need. 

2.  Some  systems  reassign  interns  after  the  first  half 
year.     This  practice  provides  a  variety  of  experiences  but 
it  can  be  disruptive  for  other  than  semester-organized 
schools. 

3.  Interns  are  usually  involved  in  team  teaching,  and 
they  often  vork  with  aultiple  supervisors.    They  are  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  classroom  instructional  activities. 

4.  Flexible  ITP  guidelines  allow  systems  to  expose 
interns  to  a  range  of  teaching  and  supervisory  experiences. 
This  flexibility  is  generally  appreciated. 

5.  Most  interns  are  encouraged  to  assume 
responsibility  progressively. 

6.  Systems  usually  provide  inservice  activities  for 
interns;  the  nature  of  these  activities  varies  considerably 
among  systems.    A  majority  of  systems  considered  the 
inservice  education  provisions  for  interns  to  be 
sufficiently  worthwhile  to  warrant  continuation  in  1986-87. 

7.  Many  supervising  teachers  and  administrators 
receive  no  inservice  assistance  to  develop  supervisory 
skills. 

8.  Interns  receive  remedial  and  consultative 
assistanca  in  many  forms.     Feedback  and  advice  about  matters 
such  as  classroom  management,  planning  and  organization, 
discipline,  student  evaluation,  and  self  appraisal  are 
usually  provided  in  forms  that  suit  individual  interns; 
informal  interaction  with  supervising  teachers  most  often 
fulfils  this  intent. 
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9*     In  most  cases,  interns  establish  professional 
relationships  infcrmally,  particularly  through  contact  with 
supervising  teachers  and  other  staff  members  at  school* 
Compatibility  of  interns  with  supervising  teachers  is 
important  in  this  regard. 

10.  ITP  has  benefit  for  all  concerned.     It  can 
contribute  to  the  professional  growth  and  quality  of 
teaching  of  interns,  provide  opportunities  and  enthusiasm 
for  exchange  of  ideas  and  teaching  materials  among  teachers, 
extend  the  time  available  for  contact  with  students,  and 
help  in  developing  the  supervisory  skills  of  administrators 
and  supervising  teachers, 

11.  Many  changes  could  be  made  to  improve  the  ITP. 
However,  there  is  little  agreement  about  the  nature  of  those 
changes • 

12.  In  spite  of  some  administrative  problems  and 
undesirable  features,  the  ITP  is  widely  regarded  as  a 
worthwhile  enterprise — one  in  which  systems  are  keen  to 
participate  again. 
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APPENDIX  A 

INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  PROJECT 
ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  FORM 


Note:     The  original  report  form  provided  space  for  responses 
to  the  open-ended  questions. 
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INITIATION  TO  TEACHING  PROJECT 
ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  FORM 


As  a  result  of  experience  gained  in  the  introductory 
years  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project,  a  number  of 
revisions  may  be  warranted  for  the  program.     Local  ITP 
evaluations  will  assist  in  determining  how  successful  the 
Project  has  been  and  whether  or  not  changes  should  be 
incorporated. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions,  based  upon 
'experiences  in  your  jurisdiction,  will  constitute  your  ITP 
oinual  Evaluation  Report.     You  may  want  to  refer  some 
i-iestions  to  others  in  your  system  for  response.  The 
adline  for  submission  of  the  compi  ited  form  to  your 
legional  office  of  Education  is  July  31. 

1.     In  order  to  develop  a  complete  role  definition  for 

future  education  internship,  all  possible  application  of 
interns  should  be  identified.    How  many  intern  teachers 
employed  in  your  system?     (Please  elaborate  as  necessary 
to  identify  activities/classes/subjects  your  interns 
were  assigned  to,) 

Check  one  or  more: 

  a)  Team  teaching  with  one  teacher 

  b)  Team  teaching  with  more  than  one  teacher 

  c)  One-on-one  instruction 

  d)  Small  group  instruction 

  e)  Teaching  part  of  a  split  grade 

  f)  Teaching  one  subject  in  more  than  one  grade 

  g)  Teaching  more  than  one  subject  in  one  grade 

  h)  Teaching  more  than  one  subject  in  more  than  one 

grade 

  i)  ECS  teaching 

  j)  Second  language  teaching 

  k)  Special  education  teaching 

  1)  Other  (please  specify) 


2.  Was  your  system  plan  for  ITP  sufficiently  flexible? 
Please  comment  on  exceptionally  workable/unworkable 
components  of  your  system  plan,  changes  made  during 
the  year,  etc. 


3.     How  did  your  ITP  program  provide  progressively  greater 
responsibility  for  the  intern(s)? 
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4.     a)     How  did  your  ITP  program  provide  for  consultation/ 
remediation  as  required  by  the  intern(s)? 

b)     What  specific  type  of  consultation/remediation  was 
found  to  be  most  needed  or  useful  for  your 
intern(s)? 


5.  a)     Of  the  professional  development  activities  provided 

your  intern (s),  what  activities  proved  most  useful/ 
successful? 

b)  What  professional  development  activities,  if  any, 
will  not  be  repeated? 

c)  What  professional  development  activities  would  not 
have  occurred  in  your  system  had  Alberta  Manpower 
PD  monies  not  been  made  available  for  intern 
inservice? 

6.  What  provision/activity  was  undertaken  in  your  system 
to  provide  for  the  "development  of  professional 
relationships*  for  the  intern (s)? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  your  principals/teachers/students 
benefited,  i.e.,  experience  growth,  as  a  result  of 
having  an  intern  in  the  school?    If  so,  in  what  way? 

8.  What  provision/activity  was  undertaken  in  your  system 
to  provide  for  ^further  development  of  professional 
skills  of  supervising  teachers/principals?* 


9.    What  do  you  feel  was  the  single  most  interesting/ 

exciting/positive  feature  of  the  ITP  in  your  system? 


10.    What  was  the  most  discouraging/negative  aspect? 


11.    Do  you  foresee  any  problems/ concerns  with  ITP  in  your 
system  for  1986-87?    Please  identify. 


12.    What  aspects  of  ITP  would  you  recommend  changing  for 
1986-87? 


13.     a)     Do  you  feel  that  your  intern(s)  experienced 

sufficient  growth  in  the  internship  to  warrant 
continuation  of  the  program  on  a  permanent  basis? 
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b)  Do  you  feel  that  the  internship  will  foster  better 
teachers  in  the  future? 

c)  Ir  your  opinion,  should  internship  be  a  requirement 
of  certification? 

d)  In  your  opinion,  should  internship  be  a  requirement 
for  the  B.Ed,  degree? 


14.  Will  your  system  participate  in  ITP  in  1986/87? 

15 .  Additional  comments . 


Signature  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  Date 
Private  School  Principal  or  ECS  Operator 


Name  of  School  System,  Private  School 
or  Private  ECS  Operator 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  STUDY 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  STUDY 


Introduction  and  Overview 


The  Evaluation  of  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project 
included  a  two-year  classroom  observation  component.  A 
preliminary  report  in  January,  1986  provided  information  on 
the  first  phase  of  the  observation  study.     The  data  obtained 
during  that  first  phase  were  collected  by  a  team  of  trained 
observers  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1985. 
Data  for  the  second  phase  were  collected  in  October, 
November  and  early  December,  1986. 

This  chapter  presents  the  final  report  of  both  years  of 
the  classroom  observation  component,     it  comprises  the 
following  sections:     (l)  Review  of  related  research,  (2) 
Observer  training,   (3)  Research  design,   (4)  Findings, 
(5)  Conclusions,  and  (6)  Implications.    An  Appendix,  listing 
the  items  in  the  Classroom  Observation  Record  used  by 
observers,  is  also  presented. 


Review  of  Related  Research 


The  data  collection  approach  used  in  this  study  stems 
from  work  conducted  at  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Teaching, 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  particularly 
from  the  large-scale  study  labelled  Project  QUEST 
(Quasi-Experimental  Study  of  Teaching)    (MacKay,  1979) .  The 
teaching  strategies  on  which  Project  QUEST  focussed  Wv  a 
those  which  had  been  identified  in  earlier  work  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  as  well  as  in  large-scale  studies 
conducted  by  Gage  and  his  colleagues  at  Stanford  and  by 
Brophy,  Good,  Evertson  and  others  at  Texas  (American 
Institute  for  Research,  1976;  Anderson  &  Brophy,  3976; 
Anderson,  Evertson  &  Brophy,  1978b;  Bennett,  1976;  Brophy  & 
Evertson,  1973,  1974,   1978;  Calfee  &  Calfee,  1976;  Conners, 
1978;  Crawford  &  Gage,  1977;  Eggert,  1977;  Evertson  & 
Brophy,  1978;  Evertson,  Anderson  &  Brophy,  1978;  Fasano, 
1977;  Lambert  &  Hartsough,  1976;  McDonald  &  Elias,  1976; 
MacKay,  1978;  MacKay  and  Marland,  1978;  Mahen,  1977; 
Marland,   1977;  Muttart,   1977;  Rohr,   1975;  Soar,   1973,  1977, 
1978;  Stallings  &  Kaskowitz,  1972-3;  Wright,  1975). 

Among  the  key  findings  in  Project  QUEST  were  the 
following: 

A  large  number  of  the  observed  teaching  strategies 
were  significantly  correlated  with  achievement  test  scores 
in  reading  and  mathematics. 
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2.    The  in-service  education  treatment  of  teachers 
between  a  pretest  and  posttest  set  of  observations  (5 
observations  per  teacher  at  each  stage)  had  a  significant 
effect  on  classroom  performance.    The  teaching  strategies 
were  ^alterable  variables.*' 

i?ore  important  than  the  results  of  this  one  study  is 
tL^ir  consistency  with  those  reported  in  the  other  large 
scale  studies  conducted  at  Texas  and  Stanford.  In 
particular,  the  effects  of  in-service  treatment  were  very 
much  in  harmony  with  those  reported  by  Crawford  and  Gage 
(1977)  . 

In  early  1986,  publication  of  the  Third  Edition  of  The 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching  (Wittrock,  1986)  provided  a 
complete  review  and  update  of  the  research  literature.  Much 
of  the  relevant  material  ir  that  book  had  been  available  to 
a  member  of  the  rtudy  team  in  draft  manuscript  form  before 
Phase  One  of  this  study  was  launched. 

A  review  of  the  chapters  on  teacher  education, 
measurement  of  teaching  and,  especially,  teacher  behavior, 
provided  further  Crvidence  to  support  the  choice  of  variables 
used  in  this  study.    The  following  points  s\immarize  this 
recent  body  of  literature. 

1.  Consistency  and  replication  of  variables  and 
findings  are  as  important  as  the  findings  of  individual 
studies.     It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  report  on  Project 
QUEST,  MacKay  (1979)  had  argued: 

From  a  meta-analytic  perspective,  the  results  may  be 
even  more  \ iluable  than  was  suggested  by  the  comments 
presented  above.  •  .  •  For  instance,  using  the 
criterion  suggested  by  the  Stanford  group,  all  of  the 
strategies  used  in  our  study  [QUEST]  become 
significant.  •  .  .  Moreover  when  the  Project  QUEST 
findings  are  compared  with  those  reported  in  the  Texas 
Junior  High  School  Study,  there  is  consistent  agreement 
between  the  two  sets  of  results. 

2.  The  following  variables  have  been  consistently 
related  to  student  achievement: 

a.  pacing  of  instruction; 

b.  time  on  task; 

c.  clear  expectations  for  student  performance; 

d.  well  organized  and  planned  activities; 

e.  smooth-running  academic  activities; 

f.  brief  and  orderly  transitions; 

g.  compliance,  by  students,  with  teacher's  directions; 

h.  clear  sets  of  procedures  and  rules; 

i.  teacher  awareness; 

j.  teacher  ability  to  deal  with  several  activities; 

k«  momentum; 
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1.    variety  of  materials  used; 

clarity  of  teacher  comiounlcatlons; 
n.    use  of  sustaining  feedback; 
o.    appropriate  nlxture  of  question  types; 
p.    warmth  and  empathy. 


and 


In  F.'gure  10.1,  these  variables  Identified  as  Important 
In  the  research  literature  are  shown  In  juxtaposition  with 
the  variables  used  In  the  present  study. 


Variables  In  the  Research 
Literature 


Variables'  Used  In 
Internship  Study 
(#s  on  COR)* 


(a) 

Pacing 

16,  17 

(b) 

Time  on  task 

12 

(c) 

Clear  expectations 

9,  6, 

Well  organized  and  planned 

4,  5, 

(e) 

Smooth-running 

15 

(f) 

Brief  transitions 

13 

(g) 

Compliance 

3,  8 

(h) 

Clear  procedures 

17,  1 

(i) 

Awareness 

2 

(j) 

Several  activities 

4 

(k) 

Momentum 

16 

(1) 

Variety 

14 

(m) 

Clarity 

18,  19 

(n) 

Sustaining  feedback 

21 

(o) 

Appropriate  questions 

20,  22 

(P) 

Warmth  and  empathy 

23,   24,  25 

^Classroom  Observation  Record  (MacKay,  1985) 

Figure  10.1 

Relationship  of  Teaching  Strategies  to  the 
Research  Literature 
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The  studies  on  which  this  summary  Is  based 
(Alexander  et  al.,  1979;  Anderson  et  al.,  1981;  Bennett  et 
al.,  1981;  Berliner  et  al.,  1978;  Cooley  &  Leinhardt,  IS 80; 
Doyle,  1983;  Evertson  et  al.,  1980;  Fltz-Glbbon  &  Caark, 
1982;  Gage,  1983;  Good  &  Grouws,  1981;  MacKay,  1979, 
Rosenshine,  1983;  Webb,  1980)  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subject  areas,  grade  levels  and  contexts  (e.g., 
socio-economic  status) .    Using  the  criteria  of  consistency 
and  replication,  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  variables  used 
in  this  study  are  well-founded  in  previous  research  and 
represent  an  appropriate  measure  of  teacher  performance. 
(The  26  teaching  strategies  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  form  used  to  record  observers'  ratings  had  been 
developed  just  before  the  present  evaluation  project  was 
commissioned;  it  is  known  as  the  Classroom  Observation 
Record  (COR)    (MacKay,  1985) . 

While  Project  QUEST  had  focussed  on  experienced 
classroom  teeichers,  another  study  conducted  by  the  Centre 
for  Research  on  Teaching  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
examined  changes  in  performance  resulting  from  the 
eight-week  student  teaching  experience.    This  study  was 
conducted  by  CRT  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Dean  (Evaluation)  of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta.     In  published  reports  of  the  results 
(Ratsoy,  1980;  Ratsoy  and  Sloan,  1981),  there  was  found  to 
be  a  statistically  significant  overall  increase  in  observer 
ratings  of  student  teachers  on  19  of  the  26  strategies. 
There  was  also  some  indication  that  contextual  variables 
such  as  grade  level  and  subject  area  affected  the  rate  of 
growth  in  teaching  performance.     Because  observations  had 
been  conducted  at  several  different  points  during  the  eight- 
week  period  of  the  practicum,  it  was  possible  to  examine  the 
pattern  of  change  over  time  in  that  study.     On  that  point, 
there  was  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  change  was  not 
necessarily  continuous  in  a  pa;.ticular  direction;  in  fact, 
there  may  be  some  valleys  as  well  as  peaks  or  plateaus  in 
teaching  performance  over  time. 

More  recently,  a  group  of  K;raduate  students  enrolled  in 
courses  on  teacher  evaluation  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Alberta  collected 
classroom  data  or  a  sample  of  the  interns  employed  during 
1985-86  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board.     During  the 
early  Fall  of  1985,  the  observers  were  trained  on  the  26 
strategies  of  the  Classroom  Observation  Record.     During  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1985  they  collected  pretest  and  posttest 
observational  data  on  24  Interns.     For  both  the  pre-  and 
posttests,  three  different  observations  were  obtained  on 
each  intern.     The  results  of  that  study  (MacKay  and  Bentley, 
1986)  showed  that,  across  grade  levels,  there  were 
significant  gains  on  12  of  the  26  teaching  strategies. 
There  were  no  strategies  on  which  perfu^Ttiance  declined. 


Training  of  Observers 


Since  observations  were  to  be  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  province,  for  each  of  the  two  phases,  Fall  1985  and  Fall 
1986,  observers  were  identified  in  Lethbridge,  Calgary, 
Three  Hills,  Barrhead  and  Grande  Prairie  as  well  as 
Edmonton.    Although  this  posed  a  problem  for  training  the 
observers,  data  collection  was  facilitated. 
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Phase  One  (1985^ 

For  Phase  One,  in  1985,  nine  observers  were  trained  by 
a  member  of  the  research  team  over  a  five-day  period  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton.     Videotapes  developed  by 
Dr.  Laurie  Mireau  for  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
were  used  as  the  basic  set  of  curriculum  materials.     In  the 
preliminary  report  (MacKay,  1986)  on  the  observation  study, 
it  was  noted  that,  during  training  in  November  1985, 
observers  achieved  interrater  reliability  percentages 
ranging  from  90%  to  100%.     During  the  data  collection 
period,  interrater  reliability  checks  were  carried  out  for 
each  of  the  nine  observers.     The  five  sets  of  comparisons 
ranged  from  89%  to  100%  which  is  well  above  the  70-80%  level 
usually  expected  in  studies  of  this  type.    While  observer 
agreement  is  only  one  aspect  of  reliability,  it  was  the  one 
measure  which  was  relatively  easy  to  obtain  in  this  study 
and,  therefore,  served  as  a  very  useful  indicator  of  tne 
quality  of  measurement  of  classroom  procedures. 


Phase  Two  (1986^ 

Training  of  the  classroom  observers  for  the  1986  phase 
of  the  study  was  carried  out  during  the  four-day  period 
October  20-October  23,  1986.     During  the  first  three  days 
the  nine  observers  joining  the  projecc  for  the  first  time 
were  trained.    As  was  the  case  in  1985,  the  videotapes 
developed  for  Alberta  Education  by  Dr.  Laurie  Mireau  were 
used.     The  training  was  carried  out  a  member  of  the 
evaluation  team.     The  rating  system  was  identical  to  the  one 
used  in  Phase  One  of  the  study  and  data  were  recorded  on  the 
Classroom  Observation  Record  (COR) .     On  the  final  day  of 
training  (October  23),  three  of  the  observers  who  had  worked 
on  the  Phase  One  evaluation  joined  the  group  after  a  briei: 
session  designed  to  review  the  observation  system  and  to 
provide  a  refresher  course  on  the  observation  skills. 


The  observers.     All  of  the  observers  had  previous 
experience  in  various  types  of  research  projects  and  nearly 
all  were  certificated  teachers.    At  least  four  of  the  new 
group  of  nine  had  had  considerable  experience  in  classroom 
observation  in  connection  with  their  roles  as  supervisors  of 
student  teachers  and/or  of  classroom  teachers.     Two  of  the 
newcomers  had  completed  doctoral  dissertations  using  data 
from  classroom  observations.     The  total  group  of  12 
observers  included  seven  with  doctoral  degrees;  the 
remainder  had  post-graduate  degrees  in  education  or  other 
social  science  disciplines  and  one  of  these  was  nearing 
completion  of  the  doctorate. 
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Interrater  reliability >    During  training,  interrater 
reliabilities  ranged  from  approximately  80%  to  100%.  During 
the  last  training  session  when  all  twelve  observers 
participated,  an  over-all  interrater  reliability  computation 
was  carried  out.    This  showed  a  reliability  level  of  over 
80%. 

During  data  collection  in  the  field,  each  person  was 
paired  with  one  of  the  other  observers  for  one  observation. 
The  Interrater  Reliability  (IRR)  coefficients  obtained 
during  these  reliability  checks  are  reported  in  Table  10.1. 


Table  10.1 

Interrater  Reliabilities  (Field  Tests)  for 
the  1986  Phase 


Observer  Pairs  n  Agreement  % 


01 

& 

04 

26 

100% 

11 

& 

07 

24 

92% 

06 

& 

02 

26 

100% 

03 

& 

12 

26 

100% 

05 

& 

10 

26 

100% 

08 

& 

09 

18 

73% 

The  data  show  a  range  of  73%  to  100%.     Coupled  with  the 
IRR  coefficients  during  the  training  period,  these  data 
indicate  that,  as  was  the  case  in  1985,  an  extremely  high 
level  of  reliability  was  obtained. 


Observers^  log  books.     During  both  the  1985  and  1986 
phases,  the  observers  prepared  field  notes  which  were 
intended  to  describe  any  conditions  which  might  have  an 
effect  on  their  observations. 

While  there  were  numerous  pieces  of  interesting 
infomation  and  rich  data  in  the  observers'  field  notes, 
there  were  no  indications  that  any  local  contextual 
conditions  affected  the  observers'  ability  to  use  the 
observation  and  recording  system.    Therefore,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  field  notes  served  a  valuable  purpose 
because  one  can  be  confident  that  conditions  for  observation 
were  ^normal*  rather  than  ^unusual.*    There  were  certainly 
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wide  ranges  of  settings,  subject  areas,  class  sizes,  and 
environments;  but  nothing  judged  to  be  so  unusual  as  to  be 
ruled  "outside  the  realm"  of  classrooms  in  Alberta* 


Research  Design 


In  both  the  1985  and  1986  phases  of  the  observation 
study,  stratified  (by  grade  level)  random  samples  of  interns 
and  teachers  were  selected.     The  design,  presented 
graphically  in  Figure  10.2,  included  the  five  groups 
identified  in  Table  10.2. 


Table  ro.2 
The  Sample  Design 


Group 


Descriptor 


Phase  One  (1985) 

1 .  Interns 

2.  Beainning  teachers 


Interns  1985  151 
Beginning  teachers  1985  120 


PhasQ  Two  fl986) 
3. 


Beginning  teachers 
who  had  been  interns 

Second-year  teachers 
who  had  been  beginning 
teachers  in  1985 

Beginning  teachers 
with  no  previous 
experience 


Former  interns  1986 


Beginning  teachers  1986 


92 


Second-yeer  teachers  1986  97 


48 


The  design  does  not  fall  neatly  into  any  one  of  the 
experimental  designs  described  by  Campbell  and  Stanley 
(1963).     It  is,  rather,  an  interesting  combination  of  two 
designs,  each  with  its  own  strengths.    The  two  interwoven 
designs  are: 

1.    One-Group  Pretest-Posttept  Design  (Campbell  and 
Stanley's  Design  #2).    This  design  is  evident  in  the 
following  comparisons:     (a)  interns  1985  and  former  interns 
1986;  and  (b)  beginning  teachers  1985  and  second-year 
teachers  1986. 
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1985 

Observed 
Groups 


Interns 
1985 


B 

Beginning 
Teachers 
1985 


(151) 


(120) 


1986 

Observed 
Groups 


C 

Former 
Interns 
1986 


Second-Yeai 
Teachers 
1986 


Begi  nning 
Teachers 
1986 


(92) 


(97) 


(51) 


Comparisons  made:    A-B;  A-C;  B-C;  B-D;  C-E,  C-(B+E) 


Figure  10.2 
Design  of  the  Observation  Study 
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2.     Posttest-Only  Control  Group  Design  (Campbell  and 
Stanley's  Design  #6).    This  design  is  evident  in  the 
following  analyses:     (a)  comparison  of  former  interns  1986 
with  the  combined  groups  of  beginning  teachers  1985  and  1986 
without  previous  teaching  experience;  and  (b)  comparison  of 
former  interns  1986  with  each  of  the  two  groups  of  beginning 
teachers • 

With  respect  to  Design  #6,  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1963) 
have  this  to  say: 

Nonetheless,  the  most  adequate  all-purpose  assurance  of 
lack  of  initial  biases  between  groups  is  randomization. 
.  .   .  Furthermore,  in  educational  research  ...  we  must 
frequently  experiment  with  methods  for  the  initial 
introduction  of  entirely  new  subject  matter,  for  which 
pretests  in  the  ordinary  sense  are  impossible. 

For  this  design,  Campbell  and  Stanley  conclude  that  the 
t-test  is  the  ••optimal"  technique  for  statistical  analysis. 

Design  #6  is  relevant  to  this  study  because  there  was 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  data  on  teaching  performance 
levels  of  the  1985  interns  or  beginning  teachers  before 
September  of  1985.     In  that  sense,  pretest  data  "in  the 
ordinary  sense  are  impossible." 

According  to  Campbell  and  Stanley,  Design  #6  controls 
for  all  eight  factors  which  might  affect  internal  validity 
(history,  maturation,  testing,  instrumentation,  regression, 
selection,  mortality  and  interaction  effects) . 

In  Tables  10.3  and  10.4  information  about  a  number  of 
variables  describing  the  background  of  the  interns  and 
beginning  teachers  is  provided.     Specifically,  information 
is  provided  on  the  following  matters:     (l)  universities  at 
which  members  of  the  1985  and  1986  samples  obtained  their 
teacher  preparation;  and  (2)  analysis  of  the  grade  point 
averages  (GPA)  of  interns  and  beginning  teachers  in  the  1985 
sample.     (These  data  were  made  available  by  the  three 
Alberta  universities  in  the  study.)     As  the  data  in  Table 
10.3  indicate,  there  was,  for  the  University  of  Alberta, 
information  on  the  combined  last  two  years  and  the 
practicum;  for  the  University  of  Calgary,  similar 
information  was  available  and  scores  on  the  major  practicum 
were  also  available.     For  the  University  of  Lethbridge, 
information  was  available  on  overall  CPAs  as  well  as  on 
practicum  scores. 

This  information,  which  pertains  to  the  question  of 
equivalence  of  the  "experimental"  and  the  "control"  groups, 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.    Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  sample,  in  each  of 
the  two  years,  was  comprised  of  University  of  Alberta 
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TabU  10.3 

19S5  and  1986  SaoBpUs  bj  Univaraltj  Whara  B.Ed.  Waj  Earned 


Ihimbar  of  Studanta 


U  of  Albarta         U  of  Calsary         U  of  Lathbridga       Othar  No  B.Ed.  Total 

Sample 

Classification  nZ  nZ  nZ  nZ  nZn 


1965 

Interna  79      52.3  50      33.1  13        8.6  3        2.0         6        4.0  151 

Beslnnlns  69      57.5  18      15.0  14      11.7         14      11.7         5        4.1  120 

teachers 

Total  148      54.6  68      25.1  27      10.0         17        6.3        11        4.1  271 

1986 

Fonaer  interna         47      51.1  29      31.5  5       5.4  1        1.1        10      10.9  92 

Second-7««r  55      56.7  10      10.3  11      11.3         13      13.4         8        8.2  97 

teachers 

Beglnnlns  20      41.7  7      14.6  5      10.4  6      12.5        10      20.8  48 

teachers 


Total 


122  51.5 


46  19.4 


21        8.9         20        8.4        28      11.8  237 
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Table  10.4 
Analysis  of  Grade  Point  Averages 


U-.  /ersity  of  Alberta 
1985 


Interns  (n  =  79) 

Beginning  teachers  (n  =  64) 


Probability  of  t 


Overall  GPA 
(9-point  scale) 

6.8 
7.1 

.01 


Practicum 
(5-point  scale) 

4.1 
4.4 

.006 


1985  &  1986 

Interns  1985  (n  =  79) 
Beginning  teachers  1985 

(n  =  64) 
Beginning  teachers  1986 

(n  =  22) 

Probability  of  F 
Result  of  Scheff^  Test 


6.8 
7.1 

6.8 


.05 

2>1 


4.1 
4.4 

4.4 


.004 

3>1;2>1 


university  of  Calaarv 
1985 


Interns  (n  =  46) 
Beginning  teachers  (n 

Probability  of  ^ 


=  17) 


Overall  GPA 
(4-point  scale) 

2.9 
2.9 

.86 


Practicum 
(4-point  scale) 

3.3 
3.6 

.06 


University  of  Lethbrldae 
1985 


Interns  (n  =  12) 
Beginning  teachers  (n 

Probability  of  t 


=  13) 


Overall  CPA 
(4-point  scale) 

3.0 
3.3 

.06 


Practicum 
(4-point  scale) 

3.2 
3.S 

.008 
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graduates,  whereas  19  to  25%  were  from  the  University  of 
Calgary  and  approximately  10%  were  from  the  University  of 
Lethbridge. 

2.    The  beginning  teacher  groups  had  higher  scores 
(most  were  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level)  on 
the  GPA  and  the  practicum. 


Appraisal  of  the  design.    The  main  features  of  the 
design  conformed  with  those  specified  in  the  Request  for 
Proposals  (RFP)  prepared  by  the  Planning  and  Research  Branch 
of  Alberta  Education.     The  nature  of  the  experiinental  and 
control  groups,  the  number  of  subjects  in  each  group  and  the 
number  of  observations  (one  observation  per  classroom  in 
each  of  the  two  phases  as  specified  in  the  RFP)  were,  in  a 
real  sense,  imposed  on  the  evaluation  team  from  the  outset. 
It  seems  important,  therefore,  to  reflect  on  the  advantages 
and/or  disadvantages  of  such  a  design. 

Certainly  the  existence  of  an  experimental  ^treatment^ 
group  (the  1985  interns  who  became  first-year  teachers  in 
1986)  and  a  comparison  or    control^  group  (1985  beginning 
teachers  who  continued  as  second-year  teachers  in  1986) 
provided  a  strong  design.     On  the  checklist  presented  by 
Campbell  and  Stanley,  this  design  deals  very  well  with  the 
factors  affecting  internal  validity.     So,  in  a  general  and 
fundamental  sense,  the  design  required  by  Alberta  Education 
was  of  high  quality. 

What  then  of  the  single  observation  specified  for  each 
of  the  two  phases?    While  there  are  so-called    rules  of 
thumb''  in  the  literature  on  measurement  of  teaching  (e.g., 
some  studies  have  specified  5-10  observation  sessions  as  a 
sufficient  and  necessary  number  for  reliability  and 
representativeness) ,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  an 
empirical  basis  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Rowley 
(1976,  1978)  claimed  that  increasing  the  number  of 
independent  samples  of  behavior  produces  a  more 
representative  set  of  data.     Intuitively,  it  can  also  be 
argued  that,  from  a  sampling  design  perspective,  greater 
representativeness  can  be  obtained  by  observing  a  particular 
teacher  at  different  times  of  day,  in  different  subject 
areas,  in  different  instructional  contexts  (e.g.,  review 
lessons  as  compared  with  presentation  of  new  material)  and 
so  on.    There  is  clear  evidence  from  the  Texas  studies 
(Emmer  et  al.,  1980)  that  one  can  expect  different  teacher 
behaviors  on  classroom  management  and  procedural  variables 
in,  say,  September  than  later  on  in  the  school  year. 

It  can  be  concluded,  on  these  grounds  that  the  single 
visit  feature  of  the  Alberta  Education  design  is  a  flaw  in 
the  design  of  this  component  of  the  study.     On  a  more 
positive  note,  the  timing  of  the  two  phases  so  that  the  two 
sets  of  data  were  collected  at  approximately  the  same  time 
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periods  in  two  consecutive  school  years  and,  as  well,  the 
inclusion  of  an  additional  comparison  group  (1986  first-year 
teachers)  helped  to  offset  the  problems  of  inconsistency  or 
instability  of  individual  teacher  performance. 


Findings 


The  results  of  three  sets  of  analyses  are  reported  in 
this  section: 

1.  Results  of  the  comparisons  described  in  the 
foregoing  section  on  research  design.     This  is  the  primary 
analysis  of  data  from  the  classroom  observation  component. 

2.  Results  of  analyses  based  on  subdivisions  of  the 
groups  by  grade  level  and  subject  area  taught.  This  is  a 
secondary  level  of  analysis. 

3.  Summary  information  on  an  extensive  analysis  in 
which  a  large  number  of  contextual  and  demographic  variables 
were  considered.     The  detailed  results  are  presented  in  one 
of  the  supplementary  Data  Books  that  were  prepared  for  the 
classroom  observation  component.    This  set  of  analyses  may 
be  described  as  the  tertiary  level  of  analysis. 


Results  of  Primary  Analysis 

Figure  10.3  provides  a  summary  of  the  primary  analysis. 

The  results  of  analysis  2  fa)  are  presented  in  Table 
10.5.     There  were  significant  differences  at  the  .05  level 
or  beyond  (indeed,  most  were  well  beyond  the  .01  level) 
between  the  two  groups  (former  interns  and  combined 
beginning  teacher  group)  on  20  of  the  26  variables  measured 
in  the  observation  study.     In  all  of  these  20  cases,  as  well 
as  on  the  6  variables  where  the  difference  was  not 
statistically  significant,  the  teachers  who  had  been  interns 
in  1985-86  performed  better  than  the  teachers  who  had  not 
been  interns. 

In  Table  10.6,  the  results  of  analysis  1  fa)  are 
presented.     For  22  of  the  26  teaching  strategies,  the  intern 
group  showed  significant  increases  from  the  pretest  to  the 
posttest.     In  all  26  strategies,  the  scores  for  1986  were 
higher  than  for  1985. 

Results  of  analysis  Ifb)  are  shown  in  Table  10.7.  The 
results  show  a  significant  increase  for  the  beginning 
teacher  1985  group  on  23  of  the  26  strategies. 

Analysis  2 f b) fi)  resulted  in  the  figures  displayed  in 
Table  10.8.     On  21  of  the  26  strategies,  the  former  interns 
had  higher  ratings  than  the  1985  comparison  group  of 
beginning  teachers. 
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Analysis  #  Comparison 


1 

(a) 
(b) 

Interns  1985  and  Former  Interns  1986 

Beginning  Teachers  1985  and  Second-Year 
Teachers  1986 

2 

(a) 

Former  Interns  1986  and  combined 
Beginning  Teachers  (1985  and  1986)  groups 

(b) 

1. 
ii. 

Former  Interns  1986  and  Beginning 
Teachers  1985 

Former  Interns  1986  and  Beginning 
Teachers  1986 

3 

Interns  1985  and  Beginning  Teachers  1985 

Figure  10.3 


Summary  of  Comparisons  among  Groups 
(Primary  Analysis) 
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Table  10.5 

Analysis  2(a) 
Comparison  of  Beginning  Teachers  (Combined)  with 

Former  Interns 


Means 


Combined 


Beginning 

Former 

Teachers 

Interns 

Probabil ity 

Teaching  Strategy 

(n  =  168) 

(n  =  92) 

(t-test) 

1. 

Rules  and  routines 

3.2 

3.7 

.000* 

2. 

Awareness 

3,2 

3.5 

.002* 

It  ^  C  veil  L-CI  L-X  V  C 

3.1 

3.5 

.000* 

4  . 

Directed  action 

3.2 

3.7 

.000* 

5. 

Low  key  responses 

2.9 

3.5 

.000* 

6. 

All  listening 

J .  1 

J  .3 

.  002* 

7. 

0 ver 1 app  i  ngn es s 

3.1 

3.6 

.000* 

8. 

Compliance 

3.1 

3.7 

.000* 

9. 

Monitoring 

3.3 

3.7 

.000* 

10. 

Planned  activiLies 

3.5 

3.7 

.018* 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

3.0 

3.5 

.000* 

12. 

Optimized  learning  time 

3.2 

3.5 

.004* 

13. 

Signal  to  begin 

3.1 

3.5 

.000* 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

3.3 

3.5 

.102 

15. 

Smooth  flow 

3.2 

3.6 

.001* 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

3.3 

3.6 

.016* 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

3.2 

3.6 

.000* 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of 

3.4 

3.8 

.000* 

communication 

19. 

Clear  information 

3.4 

3.7 

.003* 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

3.2 

3.6 

.001* 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

3.2 

3.4 

.083 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

3.2 

3.3 

.337 

23. 

Praise 

3.4 

3.4 

.627 

24. 

Expectations 

3.2 

3.4 

.065 

25. 

Caring 

3.5 

3.8 

.003* 

26. 

Responsiveness 

3.5 

3.6 

.481 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level  or  beyond 
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Table  10.6 
Analysis  1(a) 

Longitudinal  Comparison  of  Classroom  Observation  Record 
Scores  of  1986  Beginning  Teachers  Who  Had  Been  Interns 

in  1985 


Means 


Former 


muerns 

jinuerns 

J.    O  3 

QQ£ 

Frooao  J.X  J.  uy 

Teaching  Strategy 

(n=l5l) 

(n=92) 

(t-test) 

1. 

Rules  and  routines 

J  •  ^ 

3.7 

•  000* 

2. 

Awareness 

J  •  1 

3  •  D 

n  n  n  ^ 
•  00  0* 

3 . 

3  .  5 

f\  f\  f\  ^ 
.000* 

4  . 

3.1 

3  . 7 

f\  f\  f\ 

.000 

5 

2.9 

3.5 

.000* 

6 . 

All  listenincf 

J  •  1 

3  •  5 

.  001* 

7. 

Overlappingness 

J  •  1 

3  •  D 

.000* 

8  . 

Compliance 

3  •  1 

3  .  7 

.  000* 

9. 

Monitoring 

■7 

o  •  o 

3  •  / 

.  000* 

10. 

Planned  activities 

J  •  D 

3  •  / 

.  006* 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

r\C\c\'k 

12. 

Optimized  learning  time 

3.2 

3.5 

.000* 

13. 

Signal  to  begin 

3.1 

3.5 

.000* 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

3.3 

3.5 

.037* 

15. 

Smooth  flow 

3.2 

3.6 

.000* 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

3.3 

3.5 

.013* 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

3.0 

3  6 

.000* 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of 

3.3 

3.8 

.000* 

communication 

19. 

Clear  information 

3.4 

3.7 

.003* 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

3.2 

3.7 

.002* 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

3.3 

3.5 

.375 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

3.1 

3.4 

.171 

23. 

Praise 

3.3 

3.4 

.332 

24. 

Expectations 

3.1 

3.4 

.122 

25. 

Caring 

3.2 

3.8 

.000* 

26. 

Responsiveness 

3.3 

3.6 

.011* 

*Significant  at  .05  level  or  beyond 
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Table  10.7 
Analysis  1(b) 

Longitudinal  Comparison  of  Classroom  Observation  Record 
Scores  of  1986  Second-Year  Teachers  Who  Had  Been 
Beginning  Teachers  in  1985 


Means 


Second 


Beginning 

Year 

Teachers 

Teachers 

1985 

1986 

Probability 

Teaching  strategy 

(n=120) 

(n=97) 

(t-test) 

1. 

Rules  and  routines 

3.2 

3.9 

.000* 

2. 

Awareness 

3.1 

3.8 

.000* 

^  • 

3 . 1 

3.8 

.000* 

A 

H  • 

L/ J.           U6U  clCuXOn 

3.1 

3.7 

.000* 

2.9 

3.7 

.000* 

6 
\j  • 

All    1  ic^otiinn 

3.2 

3.7 

.000* 

7. 

Overlappingness 

3 . 1 

3.6 

.000* 

8. 

Compliance 

3 . 1 

3  . 8 

.000* 

9. 

Monitoring 

3.3 

3  . 8 

.000* 

10. 

Planned  activities 

3.6 

3.9 

.000* 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

3.0 

3.5 

.000* 

12. 

Optimized  learning  time 

o .  ^ 

J  .  / 

000* 

13. 

Signal  to  begin 

3.2 

3.7 

.000* 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

3.4 

3.7 

.002* 

15. 

Smooth  flow 

3.3 

3.7 

.000* 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

3.4 

3.7 

.000* 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

3.1 

3.6 

.000* 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of 

3.3 

3.8 

.000* 

communication 

19. 

Clear  information 

3.4 

3.7 

.000* 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

3.2 

3.7 

.000* 

21. 

Question!,  ig  clues 

3.3 

3.5 

.066 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

3.3 

3.5 

.176 

23. 

Praise 

3.5 

3.5 

.402 

24. 

Expectations 

3.1 

3.7 

.000* 

25. 

Caring 

3.4 

3.9 

.000* 

26. 

Responsiveness 

3.5 

3.9 

.000* 

♦Significant  at  .05  level  or  beyond 
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Table  10.8 

Analysis  2 (b) (i) 
Comparison  of  1986  Former  Interns  with 
1985  Beginning  Teachers 


Means 


1986 
Beginning 


1985 

Teachers 

Beginning 

with 

Teachers 

Internship 

Probabil itv 

Teaching  Strategy 

(n=120) 

(n=92) 

(t-test) 

1  • 

Rules  and  routines 

3 . 1 

3 . 7 

.  000* 

2. 

Awareness 

3.1 

3.5 

.  000* 

3. 

Preventative 

2.9 

3 . 5 

.  000* 

4. 

Directed  action 

3.1 

3 . 7 

.  000* 

5. 

Low  key  responses 

2.8 

3.5 

.000* 

6. 

All  listening 

3.1 

3.5 

.  000* 

7. 

Overlappingness 

3.1 

3.6 

.  000* 

8. 

Compliance 

3.0 

3.7 

.  000* 

9. 

Monitoring 

3.2 

3.7 

.000* 

10. 

Planned  activities 

3.5 

3.7 

.027* 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

3.0 

3.5 

.000* 

12. 

Optimized  learning  time 

3.2 

3.5 

.004* 

13. 

Signal  to  begin 

3.2 

3.5 

.001* 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

3.3 

3.5 

.104 

15. 

Smooth  flow 

3.2 

3.6 

.001* 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

3.3 

3.6 

.011* 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

3.1 

3.6 

.000* 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of 

3.3 

3.8 

.000* 

communication 

19. 

Clear  information 

3.4 

3.7 

.004* 

20. 

Questioning  distribution  3.2 

3.6 

.002* 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

3.3 

3.4 

.152 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

3.2 

3.3 

.531 

23. 

Praise 

3.4 

3.4 

.670 

24. 

Expectations 

3.2 

3.4 

.049* 

25. 

Caring 

3.4 

3.8 

.000* 

26. 

Responsiveness 

3.5 

3.6 

.316 

♦Significant  at  .05  level  or  beyond 
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In  Table  10.9,  the  results  of  the  comparisons  2 (h) (ii) 
of  the  former  interns  1936  with  the  beginning  teacher  1986 
group  are  presented.    The  results  show  that  there  were 
significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  on  5  of  the  26 
strategies  and  that  on  all  but  one  of  the  strategies  the 
former  interns  had  higher  scores  than  did  the  beginning 
teachers  in  1986. 

Table  10.10  exhibits  the  results  of  an  analysis  carried 
out  at  the  end  of  the  1985  phase  of  the  study.  The 
comparison  here  (#3)  was  between  the  interns  and  the 
beginning  teachers  who  were  observed  in  the  pretest  phase. 
These  results  show  that  there  were  no  significant 
differences,  on  any  of  the  26  strategies,  between  the  two 
1985  groups. 

Figure  10.4  summarizes  the  results  of  these  primar/ 
analyses. 


Results  of  Secondary  Analvsls 

The  results  of  the  secondary  analysis  across  the  four 
sets  of  grade  level  groupings  are  presented  in  Table  10.11. 
While  analyses  were  conducted  for  all  groups  in  the  sample 
design  (see  Figure  10.2),  only  the  results  for  all  combined 
groups  are  presented  in  Table  10.11.     Indeed,  the  analysis 
for  each  of  the  five  sample  groups  showed  no  significant 
differences,  in  scores  on  the  teaching  strategies,  across 
grade  levels. 

The  results  displayed  in  Table  10.11  show  that,  on  four 
of  the  26  strategies,  there  were  significant  differences  .  . 
the  .10  level  among  grade-level  groups.     In  each  case,  the 
K-3  group  had  significantly  higher  ratings  than  one  or 
another  of  the  other  grade-level  groups. 


Results  of  Tertiary  Analysis 

This  third  level  of  analysis  dealt  with  thft  following 
variables  and  their  relationship  to  scores  on  the  cOR: 

(1)  subject  area  taught  during  the  observed  lessons;  and 

(2)  grade  point  average.     The  results  were  as  follows: 

1.  On  five  of  the  26  teaching  strategies  there  were 
significant  differences  across  subject  areas.     In  every  one 
of  these  five  cases,  social  studies  teachers  had 
significantly  lower  ratings  (Table  10.12). 

2.  Details  of  the  analysis  of  correlations  between  GPA 
aiic«  practicum  scores  with  the  26  teaching  strategies  are 
provided,  for  the  three  Alberta  universities,  in  Tables 
10.13,  10.14  and  10.15,  anc!  a  summary  of  the  results  appears 
in  Table  10.16. 
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Table  10.9 

Analysis  2(b) (11) 
Comparison  of  1986  Former  Interns  with 
1986  Beginning  Teachers 


Means 


Teaching  Strategy 


1986 
Beginning 
Teachers 
with  no 
Internship 
(n=48) 


1986 
Beginning 
Teachers 
with 
Internship 
(n=92) 


Probability 
(t-test) 


1. 

Rules  and  routines 

3.4 

3.7 

.011* 

2. 

Awareness 

3.5 

3.5 

.675 

3. 

Preventative 

3.3 

3.5 

.236 

4. 

Directed  action 

3.5 

3.7 

.173 

5. 

Low  key  responses 

3.3 

3.5 

.  147 

6. 

All  listening 

3.3 

3.3 

.233 

7. 

Overlappingness 

3.2 

3.6 

.  004* 

8. 

Compliance 

3.4 

3.7 

.013* 

9. 

Monitoring 

3.5 

3.7 

.223 

10. 

Planned  activities 

3.5 

3.7 

.  088 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

3.0 

3.5 

.  009* 

12. 

Optimized  learning  time 

3.3 

3.5 

.084 

13. 

Signal  to  begin 

3.1 

3.5 

.  007* 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

3.4 

3.5 

.345 

15. 

Smooth  flow 

3.3 

3.6 

.073 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

3.4 

3.6 

.  312 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

3.4 

3.6 

.  125 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of 

3.6 

3.8 

.296 

communication 

19. 

Clear  information 

3.4 

3.7 

.  085 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

3.3 

3.6 

.  056 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

3.2 

3.4 

.  158 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

3.1 

3.3 

.  363 

23. 

Praise 

3.3 

3.4 

.566 

24. 

Expectations 

3.2 

3.4 

.  307 

25. 

Caring 

3.8 

3.8 

.669 

26. 

Responsiveness 

3.6 

3.6 

.987 

♦Significant  at  .05  level  or  beyond 
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Table  10.10 
Analysis  3 

Comparison  of  1985  Interns  and  1985  Beginning  Teachers 


Teaching  Strategy  Significance 


1 

KUJ.es  anu  jTOUuxneS 

NS 

z  • 

&            V  A  V%  A  0  0 

Awa  £^6116  S  S 

NS 

3. 

Preventative 

NS 

4. 

Directed  action 

NS 

Low  key  responses 

NS 

6  • 

All  listening 

NS 

•"7 

7. 

Overlappingness 

NS 

8. 

Compliance 

NS 

9. 

Monitoring 

NS 

1  A 
lU  • 

Planned  activities 

NS 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

NS 

±Z  m 

Optimized  learning  time 

NS 

bignai  ro  Degin 

NS 

14. 

Variety  of  technicjues 

NS 

15. 

NS 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

NS 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

NS 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of  communication 

NS 

19. 

Clear  information 

NS 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

NS 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

NS 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

NS 

23. 

Praise 

NS 

24. 

Expectations 

NS 

25. 

Caring 

NS 

26. 

Responsiveness 

NS 

NS  =  Differences  between  groups  are  not  significant 


1985  interns:     n  =  151 

1985  beginning  teachers:     n  =  12  0 
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Analysis  #  Table  #  Results 


1  (a)  4  Former  interns  significantly  higher 

on  22  strategies 

(b)  5  Second-year  teachers  significantly 

higher  on  23  strategies 

2  (a)  3  Former  interns  significantly  higher 

on  20  strategies 

(b)     (i)  6  Former  interns  significantly  higher 

on  21  strategies 

(b)   (ii)  7  Fcrser  interns  significantly  higher 

on  5  strategies 

3  8  No  significant  differences  on  any 

strategies 


Figure  10.4 
Summary  of  Results  of  Analyses 
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Table  10.11 

Analysis  of  Variance  across  Grade  Levels* 

(n=224) 


Teaching  Strategy  Result 


1  • 

Rules  and  routines 

1>3  ** 

2  • 

Awareness 

NS 

3. 

Preventative 

NS 

4. 

Directed  action 

NS 

5. 

Low  key  responses 

NS 

6. 

All  listening 

NS 

7. 

Overlappingness 

1>2  ** 

8. 

Compliance 

NS 

9. 

Monitoring 

NS 

10. 

Planned  activities 

NS 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

NS 

12  • 

Optimized  learning  time 

NS 

13  • 

Signal  to  begin 

NS 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

1>4;1>3  ** 

ID  • 

smootn  f 1 ow 

NS 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

NS 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

NS 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of  communication 

NS 

19. 

Clear  information 

1>2  ** 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

NS 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

NS 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

NS 

23. 

Praise 

NS 

24. 

Expectations 

NS 

25. 

Caring 

NS 

26. 

Responsiveness 

NS 

♦Group  1  Grades  K-3 

Group  2  Grades  4-6 

Group  3  Grades  7-9 

Group  4  Grades  10-12 


♦♦Significant  at  the  .10  level  (Scheff^  test) 
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Table  10.12 

Teaching  Performance  across  Subject  Areas* 

(n=114) 


Teaching  Strategy  Result 


1. 

Rules  and  routines 

NS 

2 . 

Awareness 

NS 

3. 

Preventative 

NS 

4. 

Directed  action 

NS 

5. 

Low  key  responses 

NS 

6. 

All  listening 

NS 

/  • 

ovenappincfness 

NS 

8. 

Compliance 

NS 

9. 

Monitoring 

NS 

10. 

Planned  activities 

NS 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

NS 

12. 

Optimized  learning  time 

NS 

13. 

Signal  to  begin 

NS 

14. 

Variety  of  techniques 

1>5 

15. 

Smooth  flow 

3>5 

16. 

Pace  of  lesson 

NS 

17. 

Minimum  directions 

NS 

18. 

Appropriate  level  of  communication 

NS 

19. 

Clear  Information 

2>5;l>5 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

4>5 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

NS 

22. 

Level  of  questions 

4:  1>5 

23. 

Praise 

NS 

24. 

Expectations 

NS 

25. 

Caring 

NS 

26. 

Responsiveness 

NS 

*1 

=  Lancruage  Arts  (n  =  57) 

2 

=  Mathematics  (n  =  11) 

3 

=  Physical  Education  (n  =  14) 

4 

=  Science  (n  =  18) 

5 

=  Social  studies  (n  =  14) 
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Tabic  10  13 


Signif icanc*  of  Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients  of  CPA  and  Practicum  Grade  with 

Teachins  Strategies 
(University  of  Lethbridge) 


CPA** 


Practicum 


It*ni 


Beginning 
Teachers 

(n  -  13) 


Interns 
(n  -  12) 


Combined 
(n  -  25) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  -  13) 


Interns 
(n  -  12) 


Combined 
(n  -  25) 


1 


Routines  and  rules 


* 


* 


2.  Awareness 

3 .  Preventat  ive 

4.  Directed  action 

5.  Low  key  responses 

non-verbal 

6.  All  listening 

7.  Overlapplngncss 

8.  CofDpIiance 

9.  Monitoring 

10.  Planned  *  * 

11 «  Sltared  purpose  * 

12.  Optimized  learning  tima  * 

13.  Signal  to  begin  *  * 

14.  Variety  « 

15.  Smooth  flow  * 

16.  Pace 

17.  Minimum  direction  *  * 

18.  Appropriate  level  of 
comoiunicat  ion 

19.  Clear  information  * 

20.  Questioning  distribution 

21.  Questioning  clues 

22.  Level  of  quesnions 
23  Praise 

24.  Expectations 

25.  Caring 

26.  Responds  to  efforts 

*  r  is  significant  at  the  .05  level 
**  Overall  CPAs 
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Tabic  10.14 


Signific«nc«  of  Ptarton  Corr«lation  Co«ffici«nts  of  CPA  A.id  PrActieua  Grade  vith 

TMchins  Strategies 
(University  of  Calgary) 

CPA**  PracticxjiD 

Item 

Beginning  Beginning 

Teachers            Intemj          Coobined                       Teachers  Interns 

(n  -  17)             (n  -  36)          (n  -  53)                         (n  -  17)            (n  -  46) 

Combined 
(n  -  53) 

1 . 

Routines  and  rules 

JL  ■ 

Awareness  * 

J  . 

Prevent  at  ive 

4 . 

Direcced  action                                                *  * 

c 

Low  key  responses                     ^  ^ 

non-verbal 

6. 

All  listening 

7. 

Ove r I app ingne s s 

8. 

Coo^Iiance 

* 

9. 

Monitoring 

10. 

Planned 

11. 

Shared  purpose 

12 . 

Optimised  learning  tine 

13 . 

Signal  to  begin 

1  L 

varLety                                        "  • 

1  c 
13 . 

SMDOotn  zlow  ^ 

ID  . 

Pace 

17  . 

Minimum  direction 

18  ■ 

^propriate  level  of  * 
coonunicat  ion 

19. 

Clear  information                     *  * 

* 

20. 

Questioning  distribution 

21. 

Questioning  clues 

22. 

Level  of  questions                   *  * 

23. 

Praise 

2k. 

Expectat  ions 

25. 

Car ing 

26. 

Responds  to  efforts 

* 

*  r 

is  significant  at  the    05  level 

Overall  CPA* 
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Table  10.15 


Significance  of  Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients  of  GPA  and  Practicum  Grade  with 

Teaching  Strategies 
(Universitj  of  Alberta) 


GPA** 


Practicum 


Item 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n  -  75) 


Interns 
(n  -  79) 


Combined 
(n  -  154) 


beginning 
Teachers 

(n  -  75) 


Interns 
(n  -  79) 


Combined 
(n  -  154) 


1>    Routines  and  rules 

2.  Awareness 

3.  Preventative 

4.  Directed  action 

5.  Low  key  responses 
non-ve  rbal 

6.  All  listening 

7.  Overlappingness  * 

8.  Compliance 

9.  Monitoring 

10.  Planned  * 

11.  Shared  purpose  * 

12.  Optimised  learning  tiiM 

13.  Signal  to  begin 

14.  Variety 

15.  Smooth  flow 

16.  Pe^e 

xf.  Minimum  direction 

16.  Appropriate  level  of 
communication 

19.  Clear  in.Cormation 

20.  Questioning  distribution 

21.  Questioning  clues 

22.  Level  of  questions 

23.  Praise 

24.  Expectations 

25.  Caring 

26.  Responds  to  efforts 

*  r  is  significant  at  the  .05  level 
**  CPA  of  combined  last  two  jears  of  B.Ed. 
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Tubl*  10.16 

SunDArr,  for  th«  Thr«  AIb«rtA  Uulvtrtitict,  of  Signlflciuit  Correlation  Coefficients 
of  GPa  and  Practicun  Grades  with  Teaching  Strategies 
(Source:     Tables  10.14,  10.15,  10.16) 


Item 


GPA 


Practicum 


Bag inning 
Teachers 


Interns 


Combined 


Beginning 
Teachers 


Interns 


Combined 


1.  Routines  and  rules 

2.  Awareness 

3 .  Preventat  ive 

ks  Directed  action 

5.  Low  kej  responses 
non-verbal 

6.  All  listening 

7.  Overlappingness 

8.  Cooopliance 

9.  Monitoring 

10 .  Planned 

11.  Shared  purpose 

12.  Optifflized  learning  tiiM 

13.  Signal  to  begin 
Ik.  Variety 

15.  Smooth  flow 

16.  Pace 

17.  Minimuffl  direction 

18.  Appropriate  level  of 

commun  ica  t  ion 

19.  Clear  information 

20.  Questioning  distribution 

21.  Questioning  clues 

22.  Level  of  questions 

23.  Praise 

24.  Expectations 

25.  Csring 

26.  Responds  to  efforts 


*  r  is  significant  at  the  .05  level 

Significuit  at  two  different  Faculties 
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The  two  measures — GPA  and  practicum  scores,  obtained  from 
university  records,  and  the  teaching  strategy  scores  for  the 
classroom  observations  in  1985  and  1986 — were  systematically 
related.    As  indicated  in  the  summary  in  Table  10.16,  CPAs 
were  significantly  related  to  Strategies  #1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  19  and  22.     Scores  on  the  practicum 
were  significantly  related  to  Strategies  #5,  8,  10,  14,  18, 
19,   20,   21  and  22. 


Discussion 


The  findings  show  clearly  that  classroom  experience  as 
an  intern  or  as  a  beginning  teacher  leads  to  significant 
improvement  in  teaching  performance.     Both  types  of 
experience  produced  impressive  gains  in  ratings.     This  is 
especially  important  when  one  notes  that  the  26  strategies 
represent  the  best  available  research-based  knowledge  about 
teaching  which  ^'makes  a  difference^  on  such  outcome 
variables  as  achievement  scores  in  the  ^3Rs.'^    Moreover,  the 
strategies  of  '^warmth*'  and  ^empathy''  are  very  likely  related 
to  outcomes  in  the  affective  domain.     In  earlier  research  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  particularly  the  work  of  Eggert 
(1977),  there  was  strong  evidence  that  these  two  process 
variables,  warmth  and  empathy,  were  positively  related  to 
student  attitudes  toward  their  classrooms  and  to  schooling. 
In  one  of  the  other  studies  in  the  group  of  six  parallel 
studies  (Fasano,  1977) ,  there  was  evidence  that  these  same 
process  variables  were  related  to  a  whole  host  of  affective 
domain  variables. 

The  research  conducted  at  the  Centre  for  Research  on 
Teaching  (i.e..  Project  QUEST  and  the  studies  of  the 
extended  practicum)  showed  that  the  practicum  experience 
and,  in  the  case  of  QUEST,  intens^'^e  in-service  training  of 
practising  teachers,  can  also  produce  significant  gains  in 
ratings  by  trained  observers.     If  one  looks  for  consistency 
and  yepljcatjon  of  findings,  the  results  of  this  study  take 
on  considerable  significance. 

The  one  anomaly  in  all  of  the  data  reported  above 
appears  in  Table  10.9:     the  comparison  of  former  interns 
with  the  1986  beginning  teacher  group  produced  significant 
results  on  only  a  handful  of  the  strategies.     Although  all 
of  the  differences  were  in  the  expected  direction,  not  many 
were  significant.    While  these  findings  raise  questions, 
they  essentially  do  not  offset  the  conclusions  of  the  study 
which  follow. 
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Conclusions 


There  is  strong  evidence  for  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  was  effective 
in  improving  the  classroom  teaching  skills  of 
interns. 

2.  A  year  of  teaching  experience  as  an  intern  or  as 
a  beginning  teacher  was  effective  in  improving 
classroom  teaching  performance. 


Implications 


Taken  alone,  the  results  of  the  classroom  observation 
study  have  important  implications  for  government^  for  school 
districts,  for  v*ie  faculties  of  education  in  Alberta  and  for 
the  research  community. 


Government 

The  results  show  that  government  financial  support  for 
an  internship  program  is  warranted.     Time  in  the  classroom 
aid  have  a  positive  effect  on  teaching  strategies. 
Therefore,  from  a  cost-effectiveness  standpoint,  policy 
makers  have  powerful  evidence  to  support  their  decision  to 
launch  the  Initiation  to  Teaching  Project  and,  in  the 
future,  to  sponsor  programs  end  projects  with  similar 
objectives. 


School  Districts  and  Schools 

At  the  levels  of  the  school  district  and  the  individual 
school,  the  results  show  that  the  variables  which  are 
generally  linked  with  the  concept  of  ''effective  teaching'' 
can  be  improved  upon  through  an  experience-based  program. 
While  it  is  not  possible,  from  the  observational  study 
alone,  to  know  the  effects  of  supervision  and  professional 
development  activities  on  the  26  strategies,  one  can 
suggest,  given  the  in-service  tsffects  identified  in  Project 
QUEST  (MacKay,  1979)  and  findings  from  the  Crawford  and  Gage 
(1974)  studies,  that  in-service  activities  are  probably 
instrumental  in  improving  performance.    One  can  suggest, 
therefore,  that,  at  the  district  and  school  levels, 
in-service  programs  focussing  on  teaching  strategies  should 
be  a  regular  feature  for  beginning  teachers  and  interns. 
The  variables  are  ''alterable''  and,  while  time  in  the 
classroom  is  clearly  a  necessary  condition  for  improved 
performance,  it  should  be  coupled  with  a  supervisory  and 
professional  development  program. 
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Faculties  of  Education 

In  their  practica,  their  general  and  subject-area 
courses  in  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  particularly  in 
their  systems  for  consultation  with  and  evaluation  of 
*^student  teachers,*'  the  Alberta  Faculties  of  Education 
should  take  account  of  the  results  of  this  study.  Practicum 
experience  should  include  versions  in  which  a  full  13  weeks 
of  continuous  experience  is  provided.     Such  a  pattern  would, 
in  a  sense,  represent  a  ^'mini-internship. It  is  incumbent 
upon  program  planners  in  the  Faculties  to  take  serious 
account  of  the  messages  from  this  research  and  from  the 
general  field  of  research  on  teaching. 


The  Research  Community 

As  mentioned  above  in  the  review  of  related  literature, 
the  research  base  for  this  study  was  drawn  from  numerous 
studies  in  the  United  States  and  from  a  small  number  of 
Alberta  studies.     Those  Alberta  studies  depended  very  much 
on  the  contributions  of  a  number  of  graduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  on  the  work  conducted  at  The 
Centre  for  Research  on  Teaching.     In  1986-87,  there  remains 
a  great  need  for  further  Alberta-based  research  on  teaching 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  and  at  different  grade  levels.  The 
utility  of  research  results  is  demonstrated  in  this 
component  of  the  internship  evaluation  and,  in  the  future,  a 
two-pronged  attack  on  the  problem  seems  to  be  supportable. 
First,  new  initiatives  for  Alberta-based  research  should  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  financial  support  for  such  research. 
Secondly,  well-planned  and  scholarly  efforts  to  translate 
the  results  of  research  completed  elsewhere  into  material 
that  is  useful  for  Alberta  should  be  undertaken.     It  would 
appear  that  scholars  and  researchers  at  the  Province's 
universities  as  well  as  professional  developers  and 
supervisors  in  the  school  jurisdictions  and  in  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  should  address  these  objectives  on  a 
cooperative  basis. 
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Teaching  Strategies  Included  in  the 
Classroom  Observation  Record 


The  following  five-point  scale  and  three  lines  for 
observer  comments  were  provided  for  each  of  the  strategies 
in  the  Classroom  Observation  Record. 

5  4  3  2  1  N/0 

Superior      Above       Average       Below    Unacceptable  Not 

Average  Average  Observed 


1.  The  teacher  used  a  system  of  rules  that  allowed 
students  to  attend  to  their  personal  and  procedural 
needs  without  having  to  check  with  their  teacher. 

2.  The  teacher  was  aware  of  what  was  happening  throughout 
the  classroom  even  though  involved  with  an  individual 
or  small  group.    This  awareness  enabled  the  teacher  to 
spot  potentially  disruptive  behavior  and  act  upon  it 
before  it  became  unmanageable. 

3.  The  teacher  prevented  misbehaviors  from  continuing 
before  they  increased  in  severity  or  spread  to  and 
affected  other  students. 

4.  The  teacher  directed  disciplinary  action 

accurately — that  is,  at  the  student  who  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disruption. 

5.  The  teacher  handled  disruptive  situations  in  a  low-key 
manner.     Disruptive  or  off -task  students  were  corrected 
by  non-verbal  behavior  such  as  eye  contact. 

6.  The  teacher  did  not  begin  speaking  to  the  group  until 
all  students  were  paying  attention. 

7.  The  teacher  was  able  to  attend  to  more  than  one  issue 
at  a  time. 

8.  The  teacher  was  able  to  obtain  compliance  by  students. 

9.  The  teacher  moved  around  the  room,  monitoring  student 
work  and  communicated  to  the  students  an  awareness  of 
their  behavior,  while  also  attending  to  their  academic 
needs. 

10.    The  teacher  planned  classroom  activities  on  a  regular 
basis. 
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11.  The  teacher  explained  to  the  class  the  purpose  of  the 
lesson. 

12.  The  teacher  organized  and  managed  the  class  so  as  to 
optimize  academic  learning  time. 

13.  The  teacher  used  a  standard  signal  to  get  the  students' 
attention  when  beginning  a  class  or  moving  from  one 
grouping  arrangement  to  another. 

14.  The  teacher  used  a  variety  of  instructional 
techniques — adapting  instruction  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  learning  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

15.  The  teacher  facilitated  the  smooth  flow  of  the  lesson. 

16.  The  teacher  maintained  the  pace  of  the  lesson. 

17.  The  teacher  kept  to  a  minimum  such  activities  as  giving 
directions  and  organizing  the  class  for  instruction. 

18.  The  teacher  communicated  at  the  student's  level  of 
comprehension . 

19.  The  teacher  presented  information  to  students  in  a 
clear,  well-organized  manner. 

20.  The  teacher  made  an  appropriate  selection  of  students 
to  answer  questions. 

21.  The  teacher  used  rephrasing,  giving  clues,  or  asking  a 
new  question  to  elicit  an  answer  from  students  who  had 
difficulty  with  a  question. 

22.  The  teacher  used  an  appropriate  level  of  low  and  high 
order  questions. 

23.  The  teacher  used  praise  to  reward  outstanding  work  as 
well  as  to  encourage  students  who  were  not  always  able 
to  do  outstanding  work. 

24.  The  teacher  used  mild  criticism,  on  occasion,  to 
coimnunicate  expectations  to  more  able  students. 

25.  The  teacher  provided  evidence  of  caring,  accepting,  and 
valuing  the  students. 

26.  The  teacher  responded  accurately  to  both  obvious  and 
less  obvious  meanings,  feelings,  and  experiences  of  the 
students. 
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